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IX. OFFICERS OF STATE. 


PERSONS FILLING THE SEVERAL HIGH OFFICES IN CHURCH 
AND STATE,-FROM FEB. 1, 1785, TO MAY 5, 1786. 


ARCHBISHOPS, 
1783. Archbishop of Canterbury...... John Moore. 
1776. «--+-2---. York ............ William Markham. 

BisHops. 

1769. Bishop of St. Asaph ............ _ Jonathan Shipley. 
1783. ----- Bangor....sccscccccccses John Warren. 
| Vir reer Bath and Wells ...... Charles Moss. 
1782. - -- - + Bristol ............. oe. Lewis Bagot. 
1785. + - ee ee cece eee Christopher Wilson. 
1754. ----- Chichester ........... Sir William Ashburnham, bart. 
1781. ----- peony and Litchy Hon. James Cornwallia 
1783. -.-+-- St. David’s ....... seeee Edward Smallwell. 
178]. ----- BSIY’ caascosetiectess sooee Hon. James Yorke, 
1778. ---- - Exeter........ seeetantus John Ross. 
1781. ----- Gloucester ............ _ Samuel Halifax. 
1746. ---- - Hereford............... Lord James Beauclerk. 
1782. ----- Landaff ..........0000. Richard Watson. 
W779. - - -~- Lincoln ............. -» Thomas Thurlow. 
1777. ----- London  .........ecee08 Robert Lowth. 
1761. ----- Norwich ..........0000 Philip Yonge. 
1785. +--+ -- ee eee Lewis Bagot. 
1777. - +--+ - Oxford........... seoeoee JOhn Butler. 
1769. ----- Peterborough | ee John Hinchcliffe. 
1774. ----- Rochester ........... « John Thomas, 
1782. ----- Salisbury ......... see Hon. Shute Barrington. 
1781. ~---- Winchester ...,......... Brownlow North. 
1781. --- + - Worcester ...... eooeee Richard Hurd. © 
1768. -..-. Carlisle ..........00. .» Edmund Law. 
1776. ---.-.- ‘Chester .. sscosseeeeee Beilby Porteus. 
W771 ---.. Durham .............. John Egerton. . 
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Lorp Hico CHANCRLLOR. 


Edward, Lord Thurlow. 


- PrincipaL SECRETARIES or STATE. 


Dec.28. Thomas, Lord Sydney, vice Earl Temple. 
Francis, Marquis of Carmarthen, vice Lord North. 


SPEAKER oF THE Hovusk or Commons. 


Oct. $1. Charles Wolfran Cornwall, esq. 


CoMMISSIONERS FOR EXECUTING THE OrFice or Lorp HIGH 
TREASURER OF ENGLAND. 


Dec. 27. Right Hon. William Pitt, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
- James, Marquis of Graham. 
John Buller, esq. 


Edward James Elliot, esq. 
John Aubrey, esq. 


Master oF THE Rotts. 


Mar.27. Sir Lloyd Kenyon, bart. afterwards Lord Kenyon. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Mar. 30. Richard Pepper Arden, esq. 


Soticiron GENERAL. 


April 7. Archibald Macdonald, esq. 


Lorp ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. 


ay Campbell, esq. 


SRcRETARY AT WAk. ' 


Dec. Sir George Yonge, bart. 


INDEX. 


IX. INDEX OF THE NAMES OF THE SEVERAL SPEAKERS IN BOTH | 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, From Fes. 8, 1785, To May 5, 1786. 


Abingdon [William Bertie] earl of, 824, 
1346. 

Adam, William, 94, 125. 

Addington, Henry, [afterwards viscount Sid- 
mouth] 999. . 

Anstruther, John, 116, 1405. 

Arden, Richard Pepper, (Attorney General) 
75, 81, 109, 281, 311, 369, 470, 797, 899, 
914. ‘ 

Astley, sir Edward, 516, 562, 820, 1167, 1246. 

Attorney General, see Arden. 


Bankes, Henry, 86, 475. 

Baring, Francis, 525. 

Barré, Isaac, $85, 1129. 

Barrow, sir Charles, 79. 

Bastard, John Pollexfen, 109, $90, 414, 1053» 
1113. 

Bearcroft, Edward, 44, 89, 124, 281. 

Beauchamp, viscount, {Francis Seymour, 
afterwards marquis of Hertford] 29, 365, 
430, 668, 729, 895, 905, 944. 

Beaufoy, Henry, 289, 541, 795, 798, 810, 930, 
929, 930, 1157, 1163, 1579. 

Berkeley, G. 1119. 

Bowyer, commodore, 758, 1122. 

Browne, Isaac Hawkins, 1129. 

Burgoyne, John, 1116, 1139. 

Burke, Edmund, 10, 154, 160, 161, 182, 366, 
372, 391, 415, 417, 431, 469, 513, 531, 647, 
648, 1061, 1088, 1090, 1091, 1095, 1183, 


1185, 1195, 1196, 1273,'1384, 1385, 1391, 


1392, 1894, 1895, 1396, 1401, 1402, 1403. 


Camden, [Charles Pratt] lord, 838. 

Camp 
401, 1970, 1391. | 

Campbell, lord F. 75, 78, 80. 

Carlisle, earl of, 260, 262, 830, 834, 990, 
1344. 

Carmarthen, marquis of, 993. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, see Pitt. 

Coke, D. P. 702, 716, 794. 

ee sir William, 339, 340, 1336, 

70. 

Cooper, sir Grey, 1812, 1868, 1866, 1394. 

Cornwall, Charles Wolfran, (The Speaker) 76, 
79, 142, 143, 406, 1046, 1389. 

Courtenay, John, 380, 571, 697, 788, 817, 
917, 1044, 1130, 1139, 1333. 

Coventry, earl of, 835. 


Cruger, H. 285. 


bell, G. [Lord Advocate of Scotland] 


Dempsttr, George, 880, 404, 429, 489, 561, 
574, 626, 671, 886, 930, 1369, 1378. 

Derby, [Edward Smith Stanley] earl of, 
836. ; | 


Dotben, sir William, 105. 

Drake, William, 559, 791, 815, 1060, 1168, 
1246, 1281, 1894, 1949. 

Dudley and Ward, viscount, 835. 

Duncombe, Henry, 450. | 


Dundas, Henry, [afterwards viscount Mel- 
ville] 28, 69, 83,99, 148, 174, 336, 349, 
468, 626, 661, 674, 725, 914, 1046, 1069, 
1089, 1090, 1155, 1184, 1234, 1966, 1981, 

1284, 1336, 1369, 1406. 


Eden, William, [afterwards lord Auckland} 
80, 81, 271, 279, 281, 286, 296, 387, 347, 
365, 427, 500, 630, 675, 699, 702, 720, 894, 
928, 980, 962. 

Ellis, Welbore, 
6, 11, 38, 114. 

Erskine, sir James, 282, 787, 1272. 


Fitzpatrick, Richard, 2, 74, 99, $37, 698. 
Fitzwilliam, earl, 869, 988, 1888, 1862. 
Fortescue, earl, 987. 


Fox, Charles James, 12, 15, 26, $1, 69, 73, 
76, 77, 85, 86, 101, 197, 140, 141, 143, 
150, 159, 163, 280, 284, 288, 295, 308, 310, 
331, 343, 846, 349, 350, 351, 357, 359, 374, 
412, 418, 425, 463, 484, 488, 491, 492, 510, 
582, 556, 569, 591, 626, 657, 679, 697, 767, 
782, 794, 816, 913, 915, 100%, 1019, 1024, 
1027, 1042, 1048, 1051, 1058, 1071, 1095, 
1152, 1157, 1177, 1189, 1193, 1197, 1199, 
1200, 1248, 1480, 1282, 1284, 1286, 1315, 
1322, 1380, 1855, 1367, 1389, 1390, 1395, 
1398, 1405, 1407. 

Francis, Philip, 106, 146, 150, 154, 155, 158, 
171, 517, 562, 1020, 1056, 1080, 1172, 
1202, 1268. | 


[afterwards lord Mendip] 1, 


Galway, viseount, 126. | 
Gascoyne, Bamber, 908, 1323. 
Gascoyne, B. junr. $42.’ 


Grenville, William Wyndham, [afterwards 
lord Grenville} 392, 405, 408, 644, 718, 
757, 1048, 1865, 1368. 


Grigby, Joshua, 11832. 


Hammet, Benjamin, 559, 779, 791, 901, 
1166. 


Hardinge, George, 89. _ 
Hill, sir Richard, 567, 1183. 
Hillsborough, earl of, 996. 
Holdsworth, Arthur, 284. 


INDEX. 


Honeywood, Filmer, 333. 

Hood, lord, 1117. : 

Hussey, William, 526, 1162, 1862, 1375, 
1380. 


Jenkinson, Charles, Letras lord Hawkes- 
bury in 1786, and earl of Liverpool in 
1796] 276, 285, 288, 298, 358, 412, 417, 
571, 625, 679, 957, 1372, 1376, 1378. 

Johnstone, sir James, 124, 560, 888, 899. 

Joliffe, William, 79, 743, 787, 1243. 

Kenyon, Lloyd, [Master of the Rolls] 15, 40, 
119, 1384, 1388, 1403, 1404. 


Lansdowne, marquis of, 855, 1359, 1362. 

Lee, John, 42. 

Le Mesurier, Paul, 566, 1069. 

Lemon, sir William, 1114. 

Lenox, lord George, 1138. 

Lewes, sir Watkin, 781, 1164. 

Loughborough, lord, [ Alexander Wedderburn. 

_ In 1801 created earl of Rosslyn] 267, 829, 
864, 994. 

Lord Chancellor, see Thurlow. 

Lord Advocate of Scotland, see Campbell. 

Luttrell, James, 375, 1126. 


Macbride, captain, $79, 1103, 1118. _ 


Macdonald, Archibald, [Solicitor General] 
123, 282, 808, 888, 897, 901, 910, 1390. 


Mackworth, sir Herbert, 781. 


Mahon, viscount, [afterwards earl Stanhope] 
$98, 566, 698, 1139. 


Mainwaring, William, 780, 901, 905. 
Maitland, viscount, [afterwards earl of Lauder- 
dale] 81. 


Manchester, [George Montagu] Duke of, 
1361, 


Marsham, Charles, [afterwards earl of Rom- 

- ney] 26, 328, 1028, 1032, 1034, 1139, 
1325. 

Martin, James, 94, 145, 515, 1052, 1401. 

Master of the Rolls, see Kenyon. 

Mawbey, sir Joseph, 1057, 1167. 

Medley, George, 565. 

Miller, sir John, 1247: 

Minchin, Humphry, 714, 1034. 

Montagu, Frederick, 38, 397, 1184. 

Middleton, sir Charles, 1122, 1336. 

Morton, earl of, 986. 


Mulgrave, [Constantine Phipps] lord, 35, 
463, 677, 1332, 1380. 


Muncaster, lord, 84. 


Newnham, Nathaniel, 360, 778, 789, 790, 
909, 1166, 1354, 

Nicholls, John, 1385, 1406: 

North, Frederick, lord, [afterwards earl of 


Guildford] $0, 44, 100, 278, 279, 282, 284, 
328, 411, 416, 455, 488, 539, 588, 632, 678, 
720, 767, 783, 1039, 1043, 1044, 1080, 
1154, 1265, 1402. 


Orde, Thomas, 415. 


Pelham, Thomas, 7, 35,717. 


Penrhyn, lord, 331, 1879. 


Pitt, William, [Chancellor of the Exchequer] 


7, 9, 30, 32, 53, 76, 95, 104, 131, 141, 142, 
149, 278, 285, 296, 299, 310, 314, 340, 
344, 348, 355, 362, 370, 389, 409, 413, 
416, 419, 424, 429, 439, 478, 487, 502, 
534, 546, 564, 570, 575, 628, 647, 662, 
673, 696, 702, 759, 784, 790, 793, 809, 
812, 815, 885, 906, 916, 971, 1012, 1026, 
1031, 1033, 1039, 1051, 1057, 1074, 1094, 
1096, 1156, 1171, 1191, 1201, 1244, 1255, 
1263, 1281, 1282, 1287, 1294, 1321, 1823, 
1326, 1348, 1350, 1351, 1353, 1367, 138], 
1396, 1399, 1406. 


Popham, Alexander, $99. 
Portland, duke of, 1362. 


Powys, Thomas, 82, 110, 405, 450, 628, 672, 


1169, 1351, 1353. 
Pultency, William, 778, 791, 
Pye, James Henry, 1336. 


Rich, sir Thomas, 562. 

Ridley, sir Matthew White, 1371. 

Robinson, C. 886. 

Rolle, John, [In 1796 created lord Rolle] 
126, 374, 470, 490, 492, 560, 1333. 

Rose, George, 308, 337, 780, 783, 1043. 

Rous, T. B. 1080. 

Rumbold, sir Thomas, 182. 


Sackville, lord, 873. . 


Sawbridge, John, 104, 514, 567, 698, 787, 
789, 792, 1164, 1165. 

Scott, John, [afterwards lord Eldon] 190, 
696. 


Scott, majory151, 156, 159, 161, 526, 1081, 
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SECOND SESSION 
OF THE 
SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Continued from Vol. XXIV.] 


PRocEEDINGS relating to the West- 
minster Scrutiny.* ] Feb. 1, 1785. Mr. 
Welbore Ellis moved, that the entries in 
the Journal of the Sth of June last, of the 
order, directing ‘‘ That the high bailiff 
of the city of Westminster do proceed in 
the scrutiny for the said city with all 
practicable dispatch,” and also, of the 


* Agreeably to the Resolution come to by 
House on the 8th of June last, [see 
Vol. XXIV. p. 938.] the high bailiff of West- 
minster proceeded with the scrutiny during 
the remainder of the session, and also during 
the recess. Not quite two parishes out of the 
seven into which Westminster is divided, 
were finished when the parliament met the 
second time, and yet the scrutiny had then 
continued for eight months. It was calcu- 
lated (taking into consideration that one of 
the parishes already scrutinized was compa- 
ratively small) that the business already gone 
ugh was not more than an eighth of the 
whole. Of the votes on the side of Mr. Fox, 
seventy-one had been objected to in the first 
parish, and the objections made good only 
against twenty-five: in the same parish, out 
of thirty-two of the voters for sir Cecil Wray, 
which were objected to, twenty-seven were 
declared ileal In the second parish, out of 
two hundred objected to, Mr. Fox '-¢t eighty ; 
st Cecil Wray out of seventy-five, at that 
time objected to (for the examination was not 
closed) had sixty struck off. In this state 
did the Westminster scrutiny again come be- 
ibn House at the opening of the second 
lon, 
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communication thereof to the said high 
bailiff, might be read. The same being 
accordingly read, he desired to know of 
the two gentlemen at the table, if the 
either had heard any thing from the hig 
bailiff, or knew of any certificate of a re-. 
turn for Westminster that had been de- 
livered in. The Speaker having put the 
question to Mr. Hatsell and Mr. Ley, © 
received their answers, declaring that they 
neither knew of any such certificate, nor 
had heard any thing from the high bailiff. 
Mr. Ellis then moved, ‘ That the high 
bailiff of Westminster do attend this House 
upon Friday next, in order to give an ac- 
count tothe House of what he has done in 
pursuance of the Resolution of the House, 
communicated to him at the bar on the 
8th of June last: also, that Francis Har- 
grave, esq. and Arthur Murphy, esq. do 
attend the House at the same time.” The 
said motions were agreed to. 


Feb. 2. Colonel Fitzpatrick said, he 
had a petition to present from certain of 
the electors of Westminster, complaining 
of their having been deprived of their 
legal franchises, and that the city of West- 
minster was stil] suffered to remain unre- 
presented in that House. As the people 
had been given to understand from autho- 
rity, that some steps towards a general re- 
form in the state of the representation 
would soon be taken, he trusted, if those 
who had signified their wishes for a reform 
were sincere in what they had said upon 
that subject, that he should have their 
support in obtaining that relief for the 

etitioners which they appeared to him to 
e justly entitled to. He said farther, 
that it was necessary for him to apprize 
the House, that the petitioners had not 
en to question its justice, or to 
azard any reflection on.the proceedings 
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of the last session; the House, therefore, 
would have the goodness to understand, 
that the expressions of an impassioned na- 
ture applied solely to the conduct of the 
high bailiff antecedent to the determina- 
tion of the House. The Petition was then 
read, setting forth, “ That, notwithstand- 
ing the parliament is now assembled in its 
second session, after a long recess, the 
city of Westminster, equally to the sur- 

rise and concern of the petitioners, is still 
without any representatives in parliament : 
that, at the opening of the present parlia- 
‘ment, after the electors of Westminster, 
according to the exigency of the King’s 
writ for meeting his people in parliament 
on the 18th day of May last, and conform- 
ably to law and ancient usage, had duly 
chosen two citizens to represent the same, 
the said electors were, by an act equally 
illegal and unprecedented, deprived of 
their just and valuable right to a share in 
the legislation of their country, through 
their representatives chosen into the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, the high 
bailiff of Westminster, though solemnly 
called upon, having refused to make any 
return of citizens to serve in parliament for 
the said city: that the petitioners, im- 
pressed with a high sense of the value of 
that branch of the legislature, which they 
have been taught to consider as the natu- 
ral guardian of the rights of the people, 
from whom it derives its power, and to 
whom it is accountable for the execution 
of the trust, could not behold, without 
great indignation, an attempt so insulting 
to the dignity of parliament, which has 
been thereby rendered maimed and in- 
compdete in its construction, as well in 
direct contradiction to the King’s writ of 
summons for meeting his people in a full 
parliament, as to the manifest degrada- 
tion of the character and importance of 
that august assembly; nor can the peti- 
tioners, consistently with their duty to 
themselves, with a just regard to the com- 
mon rights of their fellow subjects, and 
what they owe to their posterity, omit any 
proper occasion to express their honest 
sentiments, and still, as freemen, though 
deprived of the sacred distinction which 
makes men free, prefer their just com- 
plaints against a proceeding so unprece- 
dented in the annals of parliament, so full 
of danger in the example, and which is not 
more a grievous injury to the interests and 
privileges af the citizens of Westminster, 
than utterly subversive of the rights of the 
whole constituent body of this country : 
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that the salutary wisdom and honest vigi- 
lance of the House of Commons, to check 
the progress of corruption, and to guard | 
against the influence of the ministers of 
the crown, in the election of members to 
serve in parliament, will have become alto- 
gether fruitless, if it may happen that, 

after electors shall have withstood every 

unconstitutional attempt to dictate parti- 

cular persons to their choice, and shall 

have exercised their suffrages frecly and 
independently, a new and extraordinary 
device may be resorted to, by means of 
which it may be in the power of those who 
have, or who, by secret and corrupt ma- 
nagement, may obtain an undue influence, 
over a returning officer, to exclude trom 
parliament, and to subject to an expense 
which might be ruinous to the most ample 
fortune, under the pretence of a-scrutiny, 
any person, the exertion of whose abilities 
may be peculiarly necessary to the inte- 
rests of his country, but whose attachment 
to the true principles of the constitution 
may have rendered him an object of ex-. 
traordinary t golaathe that there never 
was a period in which the presence and 
assistance of its members in parliament 

was more essential to the peace and pros- 
perity of the city of Westminster: that, 

during the last session of parliament, be- 
side many important regulations of trade 

and revenue, various new and burthensome 
taxes, to the amount of near a million per 

annum, were imposed on the nation, a 
very considerable part whereof hath been, 
and must continue to be paid by this city : 
that the petitioners have always under- 
stood it to be a fundamental principle in 
the constitution of this government, that 
the money of the subject could not be 
taken without his consent, a position which 
would have more sound than sense or 
meaning, if the opportunity of giving their 
voices in the grant of money could be 
withholden from those places which are in- 
vested with the privilege of sending mem- 
bers to parliament; this dear and inestie« 
mable privilege, however it may have been 
disregarded in the imposition of the late 
taxes upon the city of Westminster, when 
thev had no opportunity of giving or with- 
holding their consent, the petitioners yet 
claim and insist upon it as their indubitable 
right, at.. the heavy grievance of which 
they cumplain will, indeed, be very severe- 
ly aggravated, if suffered to remain during 
any farther part of the present most im- 
portant session of parliament, in which 
objects of the deepest concernment to all 
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- his Majesty’s subjects, and peculiarly in- 
teresting to those in whom the rights of 
representation are vested, have been an- 
nounced to be brought forward under a 
solemn call for the strict attendance of all 
the representatives of the people: that the 
necessity for regulating and amending the 
police of the city of Westminster is uni- 
versally felt, and loudly calls for immediate 
attention; and to whom, in this, as in all 
other parliamentary business in which the 
citizens of Westminster are particularly 
interested, it is natural for them to Iook to 
for counsel and assistance, but to those 
whom they have chosen to represent them 
in parliament? That the petitioners are 
advised, and have heard with great satis- 
faction, that efficacious measures are likely 
to be proposed early in the present session 
of parliament, under the auspices of one 
of the most confidential servants of the 
crown, to meliorate the present defective 
state of the representation of the United 
Kingdom, but the petitioners humbly pre- 
sume to suggest, that it will appear but 
little consistent with professions of future 
purity and reform in the representation of 
the Commons, to suffer the actual and 
subsisting representation to remain curtail- 
ed and imperfect everi according to its pre- 
sent form, and to permit with silence and 
impunity a deep and dangerous wound 
to be given to those first principles of 
the constitution, upon which alone a free 
and independent parliament can be 
founded ; and the petitioners cannot but 
deem it an unfortunate casualty, that, at a 
time when other bodies of men are enter- 
taining the most sanguine expectations of 
the extension and security of their inherent 
and dearest rights, the city of Westminster 
should, without any act of delinquency 
even alleged, be suffering the penalties of 
actual disfranchisement; and the peti- 
tioners are more forcibly led to this consi- 
deration, by reflecting that the represen- 
tation of Westminster is not merely nemi- 
nal and unsubstantial, like that of boroughs 
where there are few electors, or where, 
under the appearance of an election, an 
hereditary Hehe to a seat is preserved in a 
family, or assigned at pleasure, (an evil 
which the petitioners presume will be a 
main object of attention in the proposed 
reform) but involves in it the dearest 
interests and most important concerns of 
many thousand citizens, inhabitants of this 
extensive, populous and flourishing city: 
that the scrutiny, which is still carrying 


on in the city of Westminster, hath lasted | 
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for a period of nearly eight months, and 
judging by the progres already made, it 
appears extremely probable that, shoald 
it proceed with the same pace, and the 
petitioners do not understand that any 
complaint hath been made of undue delay, 
the present parliamert may be advanced 
to its | :t session by the time the high 
bailit has decided on his poll: that the 
petitioners are well informed, that every 
prediction of the futility, insignificance, 
expense and injustice which must attend 
the proceedings of such a court, hath been 
abundantly verified by the event; but the 
petitioners forbear any detail of the pro- 
gress or consequences of a measure, the 
origin and principle of which they so- 
lemnly protest against, as contrary to-the 
spirit and practice of the constitution, to 
the plainest provisions both of common 
and statute law, and to the rights and pri- 
vileges of the electors of Great Britain: 
for the same reason, the petitioners for- 
bear to meddle with the motives, reasons, 
or imaginations, alleged by the high bailiff 
of Westminster in defence of his conduct, 
or with the claims and pretensions of the’ 
respective candidates; but the petitioners 
do humbly pray, that the House will im- 
mediately take such measures as shall 
restore the city of Westminster to its un- 
doubted right of having its representatives 
in parliament, there being no farther or 
other relief suited to the nature of the 
injury complained of: in the premises, 
or which can be satisfactory: to the peti- 
tioners.”” 
Ordered to lie on the table. - 


Feb. 4. Mr. Ellis moved, that the 
order of the day for the attendance of the 
high bailiff might be read: but he said 
at the same time, that, contrary to his 
former intention, he did not mean to enter 
into an examination of the returning offi- 
cer this day, or institute any proceeding 
relative to the Westminster election before 
Tuesday next. In thus postponing the 
consideration of a most important business 
to a future day, he hoped no one would 
imagine that he intended to abandon it; 
his reason for proposing the delay was, 
that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), 
who was most nearly interested in the 
decision, and the want of whose abilities 
in the discussion of such a question would 
be a Joss to the House, had met with an 
unfortunate accident, which kept him at 
present confined to his apartment ; he had 
strained the tendon Achillis, and was not 
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now able to stir abroad. He understood, 
however, that his surgeon was of opinion, 
that he would not suffer a long confine- 
ment from this accident; that three or 
four days rest would probably so far 
reduce the swelling and remove the pain 
as to enable him to attend his duty in that 
House. 

Mr. Pitt said, he did not mean to oppose 
the motion: he himself was one of those 
who would lament, if, in discussing the 
business of the Westminster election, the 
House should not receive the assistance 
of those abilities which so eminently dis- 
tinguished the right hon. gentleman who 
was absent. Ifany accident had happened 
to him, he was sorry for it; and hoped 
that the inconvenience arising from it to the 
right hon. member himself, would not be 
of long continuance. But in giving way 
to the motion, he would not give up his 
claim to the merit of renouncing that 
advantage, which the absence of the right 
hon. member would give him, in agitating 
the question of the election ; nor could he 
help remarking, that a motion for delay 
came not with a good grace from those 
who charged another honourable person, 
. not less interested in the return for West- 
minster than the right hon. geatleman who 
was absent, with a studied intention to 
spin out the scrutiny to an unreasonable 
length: the delay did not now rest with 
any other than the right hom member 
himself. When a petition was presented 
to the House a few days ago from certain 
electors of Westminster, complaining that 
their city was not represented in parlia- 
ment, they did not surely recollect that 
they were ably represented by the burgess 
for Kirkwall, whose absence on this day 
was to create a delay that would for some 
days longer stop an inquiry into the cause 
_why Westminster remains unrepresented. 
A grave and high authority, that of the 
right hon. member who made the motion, 
had said that the right hon. gentleman 
who was absent, was the person most 
nearly concerned in the decision of the 
election; if he was so very nearly con- 
cerned, then it was not with the best grace 
that the electors had complained that they 
were not represented; for while they had 
the aid of the shining abilities of the right 
hon. member, they might be truly said to 
have not only a representative, but a most 
‘able one. | 


Mr. Thomas Pelham replied, that with. 


whatever propriety he, who was an enem 
to reform in parliament, and was of opi- 


| 
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nion, that a member elected locally, re- 
presented generally the Commons of Great 
Britain, and not merely his own consti- 
tuents, might think that a bu:gess for 
Kirkwall represented Westminster, it was 
with a bad grace indeed that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who would wish 
to be thought the sincere champion for 
parliamentary reform, hazarded the asser- 
tion of a similar opinion. For his own 
part, representing, as he did, a great 
county, and standing upon a popular elec- 
tion, he felt that the question of the West- 
minster election did not near so intimately 
concern the right hon. member who was 
absent, as it did the Commons of Great 
Britain at large; it concerned himself as 
much as it did the right hon. member ; 
it concerned every man who would ven- 
ture to stand upon popular principles for 
the honour of representing counties; it 
concerned the whole body of the people 
at large. Therefore, when he was ready 
to agree to the proposed delay, it was not 
in empty compliment to an absent mem- 
ber, as personally interested in the busi- 
ness, but because, acquainted as he was 
with the unbounded abilities of that gen- 
tleman, he thought the Commons of Great 
Britain would act unwisely, if, by precipi- 
tating a question of so much moment, they 
should deprive themselves of the assistance 
of so able a member. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer expected credit for the 
sincerity of his wishes to procure a reform 
of the representation ; but the people had 
still to look for the fruits of those wishes; 
and they had no very great encouragement 
to expect to see them, when they consi- 
dered the measures that some members 
had countenanced, in order to keep those 
out of parliament who had a right to sit 
in it; and, instead of what the right hon. 
member called a bad or defective repre- 
sentation, to leave them no representation 
at all. The right hon. member main- 
tained, that representatives were bound to 
obey the instructions of their constituents ; 
but he took care that the electors of West- 
minster should have no members to whom 
they could send their instructions. This, 
he thought, argued no good to the cause 
of reform, to which the right hon. mem- 
ber affected to be so very sincere a friend. 
To the motion for a delay of the pro- 
ceedings in the Westminster business, he 
intended to give his support, not because 
the right hon. member who was absent, 
was more nearly concerned in it than 
himself, or any other country member 19 
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the House, but because he was convinced 
that himself, and other country gentle- 
men, would derive so much information 
from the right hon. member when he 
should be able to attend, that they must 
be the better able to determine what side 
to take, when a question should come be- 
fore them for deciding upon the steps 
that had been already, and still remained 
to be taken relative to the Westminster 
election. 

Mr. Pitt said, that when he took the 
hberty to remark that the right hon. gen- 
tleman who was absent, was most nearly 
concerned m the business to which the 
order then under consideration related, he 
did not advance it upon his own, but upon 
the authority of the right hon. gentleman 
who made the motion. As to his profes- 
sions relative to a parliamentary reform, 
he cared not how often they were exa- 
mined, as he knew that the more they 
were sifted, the more it would appear that 
they were sincere. One thing, however, 
had dro from the respectable member 
who had spoken last, which he could not 
ea over unnoticed ; he had ascribed to 

im the doctrine, that representatives are 
bound to obey the instructions of their 
constituents ; but he assured the hon. gen- 
tleman he never laid dewn such a doctrine 
in that House, or elsewhere ; nay, that he 
condemned and reprobated such a prin- 
ciples he had always said, that though 
a member was bound to pay particular 
regard to the local interests of the place 
which had chosen him, yet he must con- 
sidcr himself as the representative of the 
whole kingdom. 

Mr. Burke said, that the right hon. 
gentleman seemed to treat with unbe- 
coming levity the account of the accident 
that had happened to his absent friend: 
now, when two persons were in a state 
of hostility, or, to use a milder expres- 
sion, in a state of competition or rival- 
ship, there was a certain degree of de- 
licacy to be observed by both towards 
each other; there was a decorum, that 
could not be transgressed by either, with- 
out dishonour. If two generals, rivals 
for fame, commanded opposite armies in 
time of war, which was the most hostile 
kind of compétition, and one of them was 
wounded m an engagement, the other 
would certainly pass for a man of no 
el-vated mind, who could treat with levity 
the wounds of his rival. If humanit 
would not make him drop a tear over his 
misfortunes, generosity and _ liberality 
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would not suffer him to make choice of 
that particular moment to throw out sar- 
casms against him. And yet it was jin 
somewhat similar circumstances that the 
generous and liberal soul of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed to feel 
a pleasure in finding in the accident that 
had befallen the right hon. gentleman, a 
handle for sarcastically charging his right 
hon. friend with being the cause of the 
delay: he would leave him in full pos- 
session of such a pleasure, in the enjoy- 
ment of which, he would venture to say, 
he would not be envied by any man in 
the House. The right hon. gentleman 
seemed to doubt that his right hon. friend 
had really received any injury from what 
had happened to him. ‘For my part, 
(said Mr. Burke) I can assure the House 
that I saw my right hon. friend, that he 
leaned upon my arm, and was unable to 
walk without support; but if my assertiong 
do not deserve credit the surgeon who 
attends my right hon. friend may be sent 
for, and he ~will satisfy the House, that 
in consequence of the accident that has 
happened, my right hon. friend is not 
able to walk across hisroom alone.” Mr. 
Burke then declared, that Mr. Fox felt 
more concern on account of the delay, 
than of the pain occasioned by his mis- 
fortune; and he could say, for ofe, that 
nothing could be farther from his own 
wishes, and he believed he might say 
the same for all his friends, than unne- 
cessarily to postpone the consideration of 
a business, which, for the honour of par- 
liament, could not be too speedily brought 
to a conclusion. 

The order was then discharged, and the 
high bailiff, together with Messrs. Hargrave 
and Murphy, were ordered to attend on 
Tuesday. 


Feb. 8. The order of the day being 
read, the high bailiff was called to the 
bar, and directed by the Speaker to give 
an account to the frouse of what he had 
done in pursuance of the Resolution of 
the House, communicated to him on the 
8th of June last. The high bailiff apolo- 
gized by saying, that he was not prepared 
to give a general narrative of his pro- 
cee iog®, but was ready to answer any 
pee ar questions that might be put to 

im. The Speaker then desired him to’ 
give a short account of his proceedings. 

High Bailiff. 1 proceeded in the scru- 
tiny in consequence of the orders of this 
honourable House. Some days were oc- 
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cupied in the settling of regulations. I 
then proceeded, from day to day, always 

iving personal attendance. It began in 
fhe parish of St. Anne, where we scruti- 
nized about 100 votes. We then pro- 
ceeded to St. Martin’s, where we have 
already discussed about 212. In the pa- 
rish of St Anne, 25 votes were struck 
from the poll of Mr. Fox, and 27 from 
that of sir Cecil Wray. In St. Martin’s, 
about 80 have been struck from Mr. Fox’s 
poll, and about 60 from sir Cecil Wray’s. 

Mr. Eilts, When did the scrutiny 
begin? On the 16th of June we pro- 
ceeded to the scrutiny of the first vote; 
the previous time being taken up in form- 
ing rules.—What were the total numbers 
of” the poll of the parishes of St. Anne 
and St. Martin, and also of the whole 
city and liberty? In St. Anne there 
polled 906; in St. Martin 2,268; and in 
the whole poll, 12,200.— What were the 
regulations of which you speak? They re- 
lated to the hours of attendance and 
modes of proceeding. They were in ge- 
neral punctually complied with; though 
now anu then disputes arose about the 
mode of them.—Did you meet with any 
obstruction or unnecessary delay in your 

roceeding ; and if any, and from whom? 

he principal delay was in long examina- 
tions, in still Jonger cross-examinations, 
and in long arguments drawn therefrom. 
—Can you administer an oath to wit- 
nesses? No; certainly not—Can you en- 
force the discovery: of truth otherways 
than by cross-examination? I donot know 
that there are any other means.—Have 
you any power to summon constables to 
attend your court of scrutiny for the pre- 
servation of rule and order? I have no 
compulsory power to order the attendance 
of any body.—Is the attendance of wit- 
nesses, then, voluntary? Entirely so.— 
Do you consider yourself in this scrutiny 
as acting under the authority of the 
order of this House, or by virtue of 
your precept? I consider myself as 
acting by virtue of the orders of this 
House.—I ask whether now, by the pro- 
gress made in this scrutiny in this space 
of time, and the experience you have had, 
you would be satisfied to make a return, 
if you did not consider yourself under re- 
straint of the order of this House? The 
scrutiny commenced under the order of 
this House, and I think myself bound to 
continue it until I receive farther orders. 
With respect to my being content, if the 
House shall think at to put an end to the 


ie 


scrutiny, I shall consider myself as hap- 
pily released from a very burthensome 
task.—I must remind you of what you 
said in the outset, that there were sug- 
gestions of numbers of bad voters having 
intruded on the poll. 1 now ask you whe- 
ther the experience you have had has not’ 
so far obviated the doubts which you en- - 
tertained, or the suggestions which were 
made to you, as to entitle you to make a 
return with satisfaction to your own mind, 
if you were no longer under the injunc- 
tions of this House? I should be per- 
fectly satisfied to make the return if so 
ordered by this House. With respect to 
any suggestions, they did not relate to 
those parishes we have scrutinized. 1 ap- 
prehended that the candidate and his 
friends who demanded the scrutiny, ex- 
pected far greater success in the parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John than else- 
where ; and I imagine, if they fail there of 
not carrying a great majority in balance, 
they would think it prudent to decline any 
farther prosecution of the scrutiny. 

Mr. For. Was not one of the grounds 
of suspicion on which you granted the . 
scrutiny, the great increase of voters in 
this election beyond those who voted in 
the election of Trentham and Vandeput? 
It was so.—Is not the increase of voters 
in St. Anne’s in proportion to the general 
increase on the poll? There voted in St. 
Anne’s, on the former election, 710; on 
the late election, 906: on the former 
election, the sum total of the poll was 
9,400 ; on the late election, 12,200. 

Do you know of any increase of houses 
in St. Anne’s, to account for the increase 
of voters? No. | 

Mr. Ellis. Would you: be satisfied in 
your mind, from the experience you have 
had, to make a return in the present stage, 
without the direction of. the House? 
Doubtless I should be satisfied in making 
my return, when I am authorized.—I 
mean to ask you, whether, if the constraint 
of the House was withdrawn, and you 
were totally at liberty, would you be con- 
tent to make your return now, from the 
experience you have had? I should then 
require some time to consider of it, in jus- 
tice to the party who demanded the scru- 
tiny.— What time would you require? It 
must depend upon circumstances. I should 
hear the reasons of the party who de- 
manded the scrutiny. 

Lord North. How mary voters in the 
parish of St. Anne were objected to by 
each party? Sir Cecil Wray objected to 
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71, and struck off 25; Mr. Fox to 32, 
and struck off 27. 

Lord Mulgrave. How many voted im 
St. Anne’s for each party? For Mr. Fox, 
545; for sir Cecil Wray, 364.— What parish 
do you carry the scrutiny to next? To 
the joint parishes of St. Margaret and St. 
John.—Why, since you believed that the 
suspected votes lay there, not begin in 
these parishes? I began in St. Anne’s, on 
account of the precedent I had in the 
former scrutiny; and also because, being 
one of the smallest, it would be soon gone 
through. Early in the scrutiny I was 
called upon to settle the order; I pro- 
posed to go to the parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. John’s next; but this being ob- 
jected to by Mr. Fox as a partial arrange- 
ment, I agreed to determine it by ballot. 

Mr. Sheridan. Did you not hear it 
given in evidence at the bar of this House, 
that avery active inquiry had been carried 
onin these parishes on the part of sir 
Cecil Wray, during the poll; and do you 
not think it a very good reason for Mr. 
Fox to consider it as a partial arrangement 
to go so soon to a parish where sir Cecil 
Wray was prepared so much in advance? I 
was very ready to concede as far as possible 
to show my impartiality—Have you not 
reason to believe that sir Cecil Wray’s 
friends expected a great part of Mr. 
Fox’s majority would be reduced by the 
scrutiny in St. Margaret’s and St. John’s? 
1 have heard it asserted.—Under what 
authority would you conceive yourself 
entitled to act, if the order of this House 
was withdrawn? If the authority of this 
House was withdrawn, I should conclude 
that I had no authority at all; but I might 
take time to consider of my return, and 
not make it instantly. 

Lord Mulgrave. Were any proposi- 
tions made for shortening the proceedings ; 
andif any, what were they, and by whom? 
There have been one or two papers de- 
livered into the court of scrutiny by the 
agents of sir Cecil Wray; but I cannot 
describe them. They were canvassed, but 
hot agreed to. 

Lord Palmerston. What was the autho- 
rity under which you deemed yourself to be 
acting, when you granted the scrutiny to 
commence on a day subsequent to that on 
which your precept was made returnable ? 
Under the authority vested by law in every 
returning officer.—Do you conceive that 
every returning officer has it in his option 
‘o make a return or not, on the day when 
the writ is made returnable ? 
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The Master of the Rolls objected to the 
question. It was a matter of legal opi- 
nion ; and whatever the high bailiff might 
think on the subject, was immaterial to 
the question. 

Lord Palmerston said, the answer of 
the Master of the Rolls satisfied him as 
much as the answer of the high bailiff. 

Mr. Jolliffe. From what you have seen, 
can you make a judgment of the length 
of time it would take to scrutinize the 
whole of the parishes? If Iam to judge 
of what is to be done from what is past, 
it is a matter of very easy computation. 
We have been near eight months in going 
through two parishes, which two contain 
about a fourth of the whole poll: assuming 
the same rate of dispatch, it will take 
about two years more to go through the 
whole. 

Lord Mulgrave. If no unnecessary 
delay was introduced, would not the scru- 
tiny be shortened? The question answers 
itself. [He stated he had now got the 
papers formerly asked for: he produced 
them, and they were read at the table. ]— 
If these papers were adopted, would they 
not, in your opinion, expedite the scrutiny? 
I did not give them a due consideration ; 
they were discussed by counsel; but they 
were not consented to by Mr. Fox’s 
counsel.—Did their arguments convince 
you that they were improper to be 
adopted; or did you not think yourseif at 
liberty to adopt them without their con- 
sent? I did not think myself entitled to- 
enforce them without their consent. 

Col. Fitzpatrick. Did Mr. Fox’s coun- 
sel object entirely to the propositions ; or 
did they not object only to some parts, by 
the alteration of which they imagined the 
business would be accelerated? I do not 
recollect what passed. They objected to 
a paper which 1 submitted ; and | thought 
their objections had weight.—Have the 
delays been such as could be prevented 
by the powers of which you are possessed ? 
They have not. 

Mr. Ellis. Is there any, and what ex- 
pense incurred by either party? Expense 
is undoubtedly incurred; but to what: 
amount I know not. I have heard both 
sides declare, that they must pay for wit- 
nesses ; my assessor has ten guineas every 
sitting day, and my two clerks half a 
guinea each ; and this js paid by the agents 
of sir Cecil Wray. 

Mr. Gilbert. Do you think that if you 
had the discretion, you could do justice 
to the parties, by making a return in the 
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present stage of the scrutiny, without pro- 
ceeding to the other parishes? A very 
doubtful judgment must be formed in the 
present stage—Could you satisfy 
own miad without going further? 
not sufficiently informed to pass a judg- 
ment satisfactory to myself. 

Mr. Marsham. Do you think that 
your court is calculated to do justice to 
either party; having declared that you 
cannot compel the attendance of witnesses, 
nor administer ap oath? I think that 
justice might be done by the parties 
bangin forth witnesses.—Are you satis- 
fied with the behaviour of the witnesses 
before the court? 1 have not always been 
so.— Have you not, in your judicial capa- 
city, been treated with complete con- 
tempt? I have been so. 

Col. Fitzpatrick. Have not witnesses 
been convicted of giving false testimony ? 
They have been contradicted.—Was not 
a witness dismissed the court for that 
reason by the counsel on whose party he 
was called? There have been some few 


instances. 
Mr. ewe Phipps. Have you received 
any money for your own use, as a reward 


or compensation for your trouble and at- 
tendance? Not a shilling. 

Mr. Sheridan. Have you not heard 
that few witnesses can be got to attend 
without being paid by the parties? Yes. 


—Do you not believe that this money in- 


fluences the testimony they give ? 

The Master of the Rolls objected to this 
‘question. .Al]l courts suffered the pay- 
ment uf witnesses, as a compensation for 


their trouble, and they were not to be dis- 


credited merely on that account. It was 
' true that the high bailiff had not much 
authority, but he contended that he had 
it in his power to punish witnesses if they 
behaved improperly. Every court, how- 
ever constituted, must have that power. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he knew well that 
all courts suffered a compensation to wit- 
nesses, Dut the case was materially diffe- 
rent here, where there was not authority 
to compel attendance, nor to administer 
an oath. 

Mr. For argued in the same way. He 
said it was a pity the learned gentleman 
was not assessor, since he might have com- 
mitted the witnesses who behaved ill; 
but the high bailiff had not thought him- 
self possessed of any such authority, and 
had not attempted to exercise it. The 
payment of witnesses, not upon oath, was 
very different from the practice in the 

cd 


lam 
am. 
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legal courts, where, if they were detected 
in perjury, in prevarication, in contemps 
tuous silence, er other misbehaviour, the 
court could commit them. 

The Master of the Rolls said, that that 
House, for instance, which called itself a | 
judicial court, exercised the power of 
punishment; and he thought that every 
rained that called itself a court might 

a 
The high bailiff was then called in, and 
in answer to the question, said, that he 
understood the pay they received was only 
in compensation for their time. 

Mr. Sheridan. Would not the best 
means of procrastinating a scrutiny be to — 
object on slight grounds to votes which 
might afterwards be proved goed? That 
would certainly be the means of procras- 
tination.—Has that been the practice of 
Mr. Fox’s counsel? Their objections 
must in some instances have been slight, 
since they were over-ruled; but I have 
no imputation to throw on them.—From 
their failing in so few of their objections 
comparatively, can the imputation be 
justly attributed to them? I can speak 
only to the fact. Mr. Fox's counsel dis- 
qualified more of the votes they objected 
to than the other side. Has any case 
occurred of a voter's being struck off, who 
has afterwards been proved and acknow- 
ledged on all sides to be a good one? 
Yes, and others may be in a similar pre- 
dicament. 

Mr. Mainwaring. If you had not been 
attended by counsel, would not the scru- 
tiny have proceeded faster? I doubt 
whether it would; for in that case the 
electors themselves might have asked 
questions, and entercd into arguments. 
Could you now proceed without counsel 
and do justice to the parties? I believe 
justice might be done, but not more expe- 
ditiously. 

Lord Surrey. On which side have 
witnesses been dismissed for improper 
testimonies? On the side of sir Cecil 
Wray, I think. 

Mr. Burke. As it has been said that 
every court has the power of punishment, 
I ask you, if you should think it right to 
attach a witness for prevarication or con- 
tempt, what officer you have tu take him 
into custody? I have no such officer. 
—If you had such an officer, do you know 
of any jailor who would aa and retain 
a witness on your warrant? I donot know 
of any:—Do you not carry on the scrutiny 
under the authority of this House? Yes. 
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—Do you know whether orders have been 
given to the serjeant at arms‘to attend 
your court, and to support you? Not 
that I know of. 

Mr. Fox. In the court of hustings, 
during the poll, had you the authority of 
commitment? Iso much doubted it, that 
I should not have exerted it—Did you 
administer an oath? I did.—When did 
you conceive your power to do so to 
cease? At the conclusion of the poll.— 
Do you conceive the scrutiny to be a con- 
tinuation of the poll? It is a legal ques- 
tion. I have my doubts. I think it an 
adjournment of the court of hustings. 

Mr. Dundas. At the poll did you exa- 
mine witnesses on oath? or could you 
sarin them to give evidence? No. 

Mr. Adam. Can you compel men to 
oe deeds necessary to evidence? 

0. 


Lord Mahon. Might not time be saved 
by not suffering the counsel to argue cases, 
but when you, or your assessor, thought fit 
tocallforit ? I believe it might save time. 
—Has sir Cecil Wray attended himself, 
and did he appear to be a person interested 
in the event? He has not attended of 
late. He came in the beginning, and 
seemed as zealous as any gentleman could 
be in similar circumstances. _ 

Sir H. Mackworth. Would you think 
yourself authorized, m the future progress 
of the scrutiny, to make a return without 
the directions of this House? I would 
hot. | 

Lord Surrey. Do you expect any 
reward either for yourself or family? 
None. | 

Lord North. Do you summon every 
voter, whose vote is questioned, to attend ; 
or do you disqualify him in his absence? 
Ido not summon them; and many have 
been disqualified in their absence. 

Mr. Fox then questioned the high bailiff 
about the reason of Mr. Hargrave’s retire- 
ment, which the high bailiff said was owing 
to his wish to be spared from a part of his 
attendance, and to this he adhered. Seve- 
ral other questions were asked, but they 


were mostly repetitions of what we have 
recited. 


Francis Hargrave, esq. called in. 


Mr. Fur. Whether you was assessor 
to the high bailiff? I have acted as asses- 
sor.—For how long? From the com- 
Mencement of the scrutiny the 28th of 
May, to the 12th January last.—Did you 
attend constantly? Yes, with the excep- 

{ VOL. XXV. ] 
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tion of some few instances.—Before you 
discontinued the office, did you or did you 
not declare publicly in the court your | 
intention of so doing? I declared my in- 
tention first to the high bailiff; and he by 
my desire announced it to those who at- 
tended the scrutiny.—On the intention’s 
being made known, were there notwith- 
standing wishes expressed that you should 
continue in an office you had executed in 
so very honourable a manner? At first I 
thought it was the wish of all parties that 
I should continue ; and in consequence of 
that understanding I thought it due to the 
proceeding that I should re-eonsider the 
practicability of my continuing to act as 
assessor; but I afterwards had reason to 
believe that my continuance was not 
wished for by more than one of the parties, 
and I thought it would be unbecoming in 
me to wave my first resolution, unless at 
the desire of both parties.—Was not the 
want of any expressions of satisfaction in 
your conduct on the part of one of the 
candidates and his agents, the principal 
reason that induced you to refuse the ear- 
nest request of the other candidate and his 
agents to continue in the office at least till 
the business of St. Martin’s parish should 
be completed? Mr. Rouse and Mr. Mor- 
gan, counsel for sir Cecil Wray, uniformly 
expressed their satisfaction in handsome 
terms of my conduct; but a paper was 
delivered by the election committee for 
sir Cecil Wray, to the high bailiff, ex- 
pressed in such terms as seemed to point 
at me; and thence I inferred that it was 
the wish of those on whose part the paper 
was delivered, that there should be a new 
assessor.—Did not Mr. Rouse, when he 
expressed his own personal confidence 
and satisfaction in you, refuse, when being 
pressed to it by Mr. Fox’s counsel and 
agents, to make the same declaration on 
the behalf of his client and his agents? I 
understood Mr. Rouse, that he had no in- 
structions from those for whom he was 
concerned as counsel, to join in the re- 
quest made for my continuance on the 
part of ‘Mr. Fox.—Was it expressed by 
Mr. Rouse, or apy one on the behalf of sir 
Cecil Wray, that their silence on that oc- 
casion was owing to their disapprobation 
of a plan supposed to have been preposed 
of your attending only one hour, or one 
hour and a half, each day? I recollect 
that the proposal for accommodating me, 
by shortening my attendance, was not ap- 

roved of by the party for whom Mr. 

ouse acted, or even by Mr, Rouse him- 

[¢] | 
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self: but I do not recollect at this moment 
whether that disapprobation was assigned 
as the reason for not joining in the request 
for my continuing as assessor: the pro- 
posal, I conjectured, originated from my 
accidentally using some words by which I 
stated, that at the utmost for five or six 
weeks I should not be able to attend above 
one hour and a half or two hours each day; 
but I remember adding, that 1 could not 
think of offering my services in a manner 
s0 inadequate and imperfect.—If the two 
parties joined in the request for your con- 
tinuance, and you had complied with it, 
was it understood that the business of the 
scrutiny during your continuance was to 
goon for no more than one hour and a 
half, or two hours each day—I mean whe- 
ther this was so understood on the specific 
day that you was pressed to continue by 
one party, and the other party refused 
joining in the request? I always under- 
stood that the proposal meant that the 
proccen nes should go on during the usual 

ours; I so understood it, whenever the 
subject was mentioned. As I construed 
the Ha aaa it was, that the high bailiff 
should proceed in my absence, so as to 
complete the usual time of attendance.— 
Was the proposal in writing? I believe 
Not originally ; but I will not be positive. 
— Was the high bailiff present at the con- 
versation to which these questions have 
alluded? Certainly. I remember that 
when I used the words from which, as I 
suppose, the proposal originated, it was at 
the close of the business of the day; the 
high bailiff was present, and so were Mr. 
Fox's counsel, or one of them; but as 
nearly as I can recollect, the counsel on 
the other side had left the room. How- 
ever, some of the parties were present, 
particularly Mr. Collick ; I remember ad- 
dressing myself to Mr. Collick particularly; 
{ repeated in his presence more than once, 
that I could not think of offering my ser- 
vices in so imperfect and inadequate a 
manner, as by the attendance of an hour 
and a half or two hours; indeed it was 
my own private opinion, that such an 
attendance would not answer the purposes 
of the scrutiny in an effectual way.—If 
you had been prevailed on by the joint 
request of the candidates to continue, 
whether it was understood to be your in- 
tention to give only that particular attend- 
ance? When Mr. Rouse had given it 
both as his opinion and as the instruction 
of his clients, that such a proposal could 
not properly be assented to on their parts, 
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I considered the proposal as wholly at an 
end; and if I had consented to continue 
my attendance, it would have been in the 
usual manner and for the usual time— 
Did not you express that to be your inten- 
tion in the vestry-room on the day which 
has been alluded to? I do not recollect 
the form of the expression I might use, 
but I have not an idea that any person 
who heard me on the day alluded to, could 
suppose that I meant to give a less atten- 
dance than I had done before, if I had 
consented to continue assessor. 

Lord Mahon. Who made the proposal 
of your staying but an hour and a half, or 
two hours a day, instead of fivehours? It 
was made on the part of Mr. Fox, and as 
I recollect, by one or both of his counsel, 
—Do you recollect whether Mr. Fox’s 
counsel stated as the reason for this pro- 
posal that the scrutiny had gone on so 
extraordinary fast when you had attended 
for five hours, that it would be sufficient 
that you should afterwards attend for one 
hour and a half or two hours? I reall 
cannot charge my memory with the parti- 
cular expressions used by the counsel of 
Mr. Fox when they addressed the propo- 
sal to the high bailiff, but I cannot suppose 
that in making the proposal they could 


‘express themselves in the manner supposed 


by the question.—What were the senti- 
ments contained in the paper you have 
mentioned, and which induced you to think 
they wished you to continue no longer 
assessor to the high bailiff? I havea copy 
of the paper, it will best speak for itself. 
[The Resolutions of the committee of lord 
Hood and sir Cecil Wray were then read. } 
What parts of that paper made you think 
thet it was not the wish of one party that 

ou should continue the assessor to the 
high bailiff? One part which seems calcu- 
lated to distress me was, the reference to 
the proposal for my accommodation in 
terms expressing so harshly a disapproba- 
tion of it. Another part, which seemed 
pointed at me, is, that which supposes that 
the proceedings should entirely stop as 
often as the counsel of the high bailiff was 
absent. I had occasionally been indulged 
with a short absence, more especially and 
principally when I was under the necessity 
of attending at Guildhall as a commissioner 
of bankrupts. A third part of the paper, 
which seems materially to affect me, was, 
the claim to have the hours of attendance 
enlarged, at the very moment almost that 
I had intimated that they were already too 


many to be consistent with my other ave- 
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cations. One farther part of the paper 
which struck me very much was, the 
claim upon the assessor of the high bailiff 
at all events to give his opinion on every 
case, however difficult or haweuc: doubt- 
ful, the morning following that on which 
the case and evidence were heard. These 
are the several parts of the paper, which, 
notwithstanding its being so long ago since 
I have thought about it, affected my mind, 
so as to convince me that whatever might 
be the handsome expressions of the coun- 
sel for sir Cecil Wray and lord Hood, the 
parties for whom they were concerned did 
wish to have a new assessor. 

Mr. Fox. Whether, notwithstanding 
that paper, you did not declare that you 
would continue in the office.to the end of 
St. Martin's parish, if both parties should 
join in expressing their confidence, desiring 
that you would do so? I rather think I did 
intimate an intention to try the experi- 
ment of continuing some time longer, if 
both parties should express an equal wish 
for my continuing ; but had they continued 
in such wish, it would have distressed me 
infinitely.—What would have been your 
motives for continuing so much against 
your wish and inclination? As 1 had un- 
dertaken the business, I thought it became 
me to do my utmost towards the comple- 
tion of it; though I felt at the same time, 
that I had neither constitution of body nor 
of mind to continue till the end ofa pro- 
ceeding which promised such an extreme 
length. When I undertook the business, 
from want of experience, 1 had entertained 
en improper idda concerning the probable 
length of the scrutiny. 

Mr. Grenville. Did not you say in the 
vestry that you could not continue-to at- 
tend more than one hour and a half, or two 
bours a day, for some time? I have already 
explained the occasion on which I acci- 
dentally in the first iustance made use of 
words to that effect.—Did you afterwards 
express the contrary? I cannot recollect 
what particular expressions I might after- 
wards make use of, but I am confident, 
that upon the whole, I so expressed my- 
self as to make it intelligible to all present 
who heard me, that if I did consent to 
stay on the request made for that purpose, 
if any such should be made, it should be in 
the usual manner, and for the usual hours, 
as I suid before.— Whether the reasons had 
ceased which made you think it would be 
impracticable for you to attend more than 
ene hour and a half, or two hours a day, for 
tome time? The reasons continued ; but 
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being so urged to continue, I probably 
should at last have been influenced to try 
the experiment of continuing for some time 
longer.—Can you recollect giving any 
ground to the parties to believe that you 
should have been so induced ? I recollect, 
that when the Christmas adjournment took 
place, I consented to take into considera- 
tion the request for my continuing as as- 
sessor, which I then considered as in sube 
stance coming from both parties, though 
I afterwards altered my opinion in that 
respect. Between the day on which we 
adjourned and the day on which we met 
again, I did take the request into my se- 
rious consideration, and was upon the point 
of determining to try the experiment of 
my continuing for a short time longer, 
when I received the paper already alluded 
to in my examination, from the high bailiff. 
I believe also, that when we did meet 
again in the vestry, I used some expres- 
sions, from which it might be inferredy 
that even then, if I should be convinced 
that both parties equally wished to have © 
me continue as assessor, I should be in- 
clined to make great sacrifices for that 
purpose. 

Mr. I’or. Whether in the business of 
this scrutiny, you have observed any un- 
necessary and artificial delays for the pur- 
pose of protracting, in the conduct of Mr, 
Fox’s counsel or his agents? The question — 
is a delicate one; but speaking to the best 
of my recollection, I observed no other 
conduct on the part of the counsel for 
Mr. Fox, in respect to delay, than what 
might be expected from a proceeding car- 
ried,on with so adverse aad hostile a spirit 
on each side: nor doI recollect any thing at 
present which would warrant me to make 
any considerable difference between the 
conduct of the counsel of Mr. Fox and 
those of sir Cecil Wray.—Was not you 
present at several very long cross-examina- 
tions? I certainly was.—Did not some of 
those cross-examinations contribute to 
bring truth to light in cases where, with- 
out them, false testimony might have been 
imposed upon the court? I think they 
often tended to enable me, as assessor to 
the high bailiff, to distinguish truth from 
falsehood.—Did not you often declare 
your concurrence with Mr. Fox's counsel 
in thinking that the plan of the high 
bailiff, delivered by him in writing, was of 
a nature to tend to delay rather than to 
accelerate the proceedings? I thought the 
high bailiff very commendable for his ef- 
forts to spced the proceedings ; but upon 
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considering frequently the proposal made ! portion as they shall be fatigued and tired 
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by him, I doubted at last whether, if 


adopted, it would produce any consider- 
able effect; and possibly in the course of 
the conversation upon it in the vestry- 
room at the different times the subject was 
mentioned, something might fall from me, 
sufficient to convey my private doubts 
about the proposal; at the same time I 
encouraged every attention to any thing 
that might be offered for preventing a pro- 
traction of the scrutiny; and it was my 
wish, that some other proposal should be 
thought of and brought under considera- 
tion: I was sorry that’ none such occurred 
to my mind.—What in your opinion may 
be the probable duration of the scrutiny, if 
gone through to the end? I have not at- 
tempted to make any calculation on the 
subject, nor do I well know how to make 
one; but speaking in a general way, and 
supposing that the proceeding should con- 
tinue as slow in its progress as it has done, 
I cannot conceive that it would be finished 
in less than a year. When I mention a 
year, I think I speak moderately.—Are 
you aware that the parishes of St. Anne 
and St. Martin make very little more 
than one quarter of the whole? I cannot 
answer the question without resorting to 
the number of votes in all the several 

arishes ; and I do not sufficiently remem- 
Per the numbers given, to answer the 
question with any precision: but I havea 
paper in my hand which, if the House re- 
ceives it, will enable any gentleman to 
make the calculation; it was made out for 
me by the deputy high bailiff about a 
month ago.—Do you not think that the 
discussion of the next 300 votes to be dis- 
cussed, may probably take up nearly the 
same time as those 300 which have been 
already examined, and so on to the end of 
the scrutiny? I see no reason myself for 
making a difference between the votes al- 
ready scrutinized and those which remain 
to be scrutinized. 

Lord Mahon. Whether you will take 
upon yourself to give it as your decided 
opinion, that no mode of proceeding what- 
ever can possibly be adopted, which may 
considerably shortenthescrutiny? It would 
be very rash and presumptuous in me to 
assume so much. I can only say, that to 
this moment it has not occurred to my 
mind what effectual mode of shortening 
the scrutiny can be adopted, so Jong as 
the parties litigating are determined to 
act towards each other with such conti- 


nual and unremitting hostility. Io pro-. 


of the proceedings, I apprehend it will 
grow shorter.—Did you or did you not 
ever suffer questions of evidence to be — 
argued by the counsel, upon which, pre- 
vious to such questions being argued, you 
had perfectly and completely made up 
your mind? I considered myself as repre- 
senting the high bailiff, and therefore as 
in some degree filling a judicial situation ; 
and in such a situation I should think it 
very unbecoming for me to make up my 
mind till the counsel on each side was 
heard.—Did you often for many days 
delay giving your judgment on any vote? 
I frequently suspended giving my opinion 
for many days; but I don’t recollect, that 
during the whole of my attendance on the 
scrutiny, there ever was an arrear of judg- 
ments exceeding eighteen or twenty ; and 
in general, the arrear was much smaller. 
Nor am I aware that any material injury 
to the proceeding arose from the arrear of 
my opinions; the proceeding was not 
stopped by it—Had the business been 
belire an election committee, I under- 
stand that, according to the usual practice 
of such committees, votes objected to are 
not decided upon till both parties have 
gone through the whole of their cases, 
But I foresaw that my understanding was 
too feeble to enable me to decide upon 
many hundred cases together,. and there- 
fore I always in the proceedings made it a 
rule with myself to decide upon the objec- 
tions as we went on as nearly as the doubts 
and difficulties which from the intricacies 
and length of the evidence, and the diffi- 
culty of the points necessarily arising on 
the evidence I had to contend with, would 
allow. _ 

Mr. Hargrave was then asked a variety 
of questions concerning the number of 
votes polled in the entire, objected to and 
disqualified by cach party, which tended 
to confirm the opinion of the high bailiff. 
He however admitted, that very few of 
the late objections of sir C. Wray had been 
substantiated by evidence ; and also con- 
fessed that the court of scrutiny was in- 
competent to the task of justice, as not 
being furnished with judicial authority even 
to administer an oath, or with compulsory 
power to enforce the attendance of wit- 
nesses, &c. 


Arthur Murphy, esq. called in. 


Mr. Murphy was called in, and under- 
went a long examination. The questions- 
put to him were, respecting the ‘tedious- 
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ness of the scrutiny, and the cause of it; 
whether he could suggest a better mode 
of conducting it; what, in his opinion, 
would tend to shorten the proceeding ; 
how soon he thought it likely to be ter- 
minated under its present mode of con- 
duct; and to several facts that had oc- 
curred since he had acted as the high 
bailitt's assessor. 

Mr. Murphy imputed the tediousness 
and delay to the arguments and speeches 
of counsel, declaring that each vote was 
tried with as much form and prolixity as 
a cause before lord Mansfeld in West- 
minster-hall; that the counsel claimed a 
right in some cases, to make five speeches 
upon one vote; and that he conceived 
the fewer speeches the better for the dis- 
patch of ascrutiny. In answer to, whe- 
ther he knew of any better mode, or had 
advised any, he said, he would not alvise 
the high bailiff to make an innovation in 
his mode of prececnne in the parish in 
which he had begun and carried on the 
scrutiny in its present way; nor would he 
be the man to.advise any alteration that 
should not meet with the consent of both 
poke With regard to, whether he 

new of a better mode, he had turned his 
mind to the practice of the committees of 
that House, as a model more fit for adop- 
tion in the conduct of a scrutiny, than 
the mode now in practice. On this idea 
he was closely pushed by the interroga- 
tories of Mr. Fox, who, at last, not re- 
ceiving the sort of answer he expected, 
in preface to another question es 
about to propose, complained of not be- 
ing able to obtain a plain answer to a 
plain question,—this drew up 

Lord Mulgrave, whodesired Mr. Murphy 
might withdraw, and said it was very ex- 
traordinary that the right hon. gentleman, 
who had lately given a lecture upon de- 
eency, should himself be so bad an ex- 
ample in practice, of that which he had 
so highly praised and reeommended in 
theory. The House had just heard the 
right -hon. gentleman grossly maltreat a 
witness, summoned to the bar at the right 
hon. gentleman’s own peculiar instance. 
A man of character, a man of learning, 
and of acknowledged abilities, a man emi- 
nent in his profession, and distinguished 
by his rank in life. Let the right hon. 
gentleman recollect, that those feelings 
which he himself possessed were likewise 
possessed by every other person who was 
entitled to be regarded as a gentleman and 
@ man of honour. In that point of view 
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he considered Mr. Murpby, whose feelings 
ought not to have been insulted while he 
stood at the bar, honestly and fairly giving 
his evidence, and in a situation that en- 
titled him to the protection of the House. 
To the House, therefore, his lordship said, 
he appealed, not doubting that they would 
prevent the right hon. gentleman from 
again pursuing a conduct not more irre- 
gular and disorderly, considered in a par- 
liamentary light, than uncandid and harsh, 
considered in a different view... 

Mr. Marsham said, the present was a 
question of all others which should be dis- 
cussed with the greatest coolness and 
temper: he was sorry, therefore, to see 
any thing like heat arise in any quarter of 
the House; but if an imprudent degree 
of animated expression was pardonable in 
any gentleman on any occasion, it surely 
was pardonable in the right hon. gentle- 
man, who, by a few words, he believed 
uttered without any design to give offence, 
had afforded the noble lord occasion te 
reprehend his conduct in terms so ex- 
tremely severe: let the House candidly 
advert to the very nice and peculiar situa- 
tion in which the right hon. gentleman 
stood with regard to the important in- 
quiry of that day, and he was persuaded 
there was not an individual in it who 
would not be ready to admit that great 
allowances ought to be made for a gentle- 
man so circumstanced. 

Mr. Fox thanked his hon. friend for the 
footing upon which he had put the matter ; 
but he could not help thinking the noble 
lord had conceived his words to be more 
uncivil than they really were. What he 
had said was a truth, and a truth of which 
he could not avoid complaining ; namely, 
“‘ that he could not obtain a plain answer 
to a plain question.” The point at which 
he had been aiming to obtain a direct an- 
swer from Mr. Murphy, was of infinite 
importance to him, and to the immediate 
subject in consideration. He had put the 
question two or three different ways, and 
Mr. Murphy appeared to him not to be 
willing to give a direct answer. By not 
willing, he did not mean not willing from 
any sinister or bad motive, but not willing, 
as any gentleman might fairly be under 
the same circumstances, from not having 
had time to make up his mind upon the 
subject. With regard to the noble lord’s 
interruption of him, the noble lord might 
take upon him the office of his censor if he 
thought proper; there was no man’s cen- 
sure he less dreaded or less felt; but the 
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noble lord should not oblige him to re- 
tract one syllable of what he had said, or 
change his expression in the smallest de- 
gree. His words were, ‘ that he could 
" not obtain a plain answer to a plain ques- 
tion ;* these words were grounded on an 
incontrovertible fact, that no argument 
could deny or disprove. Having said 
this very pointedly, Mr. Fox’s warmth 
led him into a most animated series of 
exclamations against the scandalous and 
shameful conduct of those, who, while 
they were talking of purifying the con- 
stitution by a reform in the representation 
of the people, had instituted that disgrace 
to all concerned in its institution, the 
Westminster scrutiny; of the impractica- 
bility, of the tediousness, of the expense 
_of which the House had heard such ample 
and incontrovertible testimonies that day. 
An institution which had as effectually 
deprived the city of Westminster of its 
right to a representation in that House, 
as if it had been formally disfranchised 
for bribery, for corrupt practices, or any 
one of the various causes for which bo- 
roughs had ever been disfranchised. By 
the scrutiny, it was now evident that 
House, the guardian of the constitution, 
the protector of the rights of election, 
~ had turned the dearest anterests of the 
city of Westminster out of its own doors, 
and trusted them to the keeping of a 
court, without powers of the most ordi- 
nary nature, without the means to afford 
them the smallest degree of protection. 
It was evident also, that either he or his 
competitor, if they chose it, had it in 
their power, by delays which would not 
be sufficient to justify a complaint from the 
high bailiff to that House, to keep West- 
minster without representatives for four 
sessions of a parliament out of seven. 
Having dwelt for some time, and stated 
the various means of accomplishing this, 
Mr. Fox returned to what he had before 
said of lord Mulgrave, defying him to 
move a censure upon his words, and de- 
claring, that no power on earth should 
make rien retract a syllable. He said, he 
would make no apology for the warmth 
with which he had expressed himself; he 
should be a wretch, a mean, miserable, 
and abject wretch, worthy only of the 
abhorrence and detestation of mankind, 
if, circumstanced as he was, he could re- 
strain from warmth, and curb those feel- 
ings which were the characteristics of a 
man, and which those who did not possess, 


neither could be capable of any great and 
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good actions for their country, or of an 
thing worthy of the name of man.—Wi 
regard to Mr. Murphy, he declared he 
had meant no personal offence to bim in 
what he had said. He had no enmity 
whatever to Mr. Murphy; on the cone 
trary, he had always thought extremely 
well of him; nothing, indeed, could in- 
duce him to regard Mr. Murphy with an 
adverse eye, or make him harbour a 
thought of the possibility of his being 
capable of acting otherwise than with the 
strictest uprightness; but the circum- 
stance of his having been appointed to 
fill that post which had been so ably and 
so ‘honourably filled by Mr. Hargrave, a 
gentleman of the highest character and 
the most known honour, of the first de- 
grce of learning, and who, in knowledge 
in the laws of this country, was surpassed 
by no one of his Majesty’s law officers— 
to see such a man removed from the of- 
fice of assessor, and in such a manner as 
the House had heard stated, might for a 
moment make him jealousof his successor, 
for whom, abstracted from this considera- 
tion, he entertained much esteem and re- 
gard; but no private consideration what- 
ever should prevent his speaking the 
truth; and therefore, though he meant to 
drop his intended question, he would re- 
peat what had been before said by him, 
namely, that he ‘“ could not obtain a plain 
answer to a plain question.” 

Mr. Dundas said, that if ever there was 
occasion for any man to stand up in defence 
of the dignity and honour of the House, 
it was then. Who could feel the Jeast re- 
gard for the solemnity of their proceed- 
ings, for the justice of the House, for 
their character, and for their honour, and 
sit still and see such irregularities prac- 
tised? What had the right hon. gentleman — 
been doing in a speech delivered with a 
warmth which he had boasted of, and for 
which he claimed a merit, but taken occa- 
sion thus prematurely to go into a variety 
of remarks on the evidence, unfinished as 
it was, and into the merits of the main 
question. He advised the right hon. gen- 
tleman to reserve his fire for the day of 
its discharge, and appealed to his candor, 
whether it would not be more consistent 
with his manly character to preserve a 
different line of conduct? He would not 
be so irregular as to follow the right bon, 
gentleman in any part of his various ani- 
madversions on the scrutiny, and its in- 
conveniencies, grievously as those incon- 
veniencies might have pressed on the 
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right hon. gentleman. It might, at a pro- 

r time, possibly become a question, 
whether the advantages gained by order- 
ing a scrutiny outweighed the disadvan- 
tages that attended it. That would be a 
question that might fairly be considered 
and discussed ; but let gentlemen have 
the goodness to wait till the time of dis- 
cussing it arrived, and not bring it into 
debate before it was ripe for their consi- 
deration. Mr. Dundas concluded with 
moving, “ That Mr. Murphy be again 
called in.”’ 

Mr. Murphy, as soon as he came to 
the bar, declared he should feel himself 
extremely unhappy if he had given of- 
fence to any member of that House, most 
especially to the right hon. gentleman who 
had put the question; extremely sorry 
should he be also, if any hon. gentleman 
should think him unwilling to answer any 
question whatever; he was extremely 
willing to answer all that should be put 
to him in the plainest and readiest man- 
ner possible. After this apology, Mr. 
Murphy's examination continued, till at 
length 

Lord Beauchamp put a question rela- 
tive to Mr. Murphy’s opinion, whether 
the object of the scrutiny would not have 
been more effectually and speedily ob- 
tamed, had the whole case of the West- 
minster election been referred to a com- 
mittee of that House.—This called up 

Lord Mulgrave, who complained of the 
question, as one wholly unprecedented, 
and at the same time disrespectful to the 
House. He argued, that it was appealing 
to a witness to know his opinion what 
that House would do in any cause sub- 
mitted to their adjudication. ‘This he 
thought a most extraordinary proceeding. 

Lord Beauchamp defended his question 
as perfectly regular, and apposite to the 
subject of inquiry. He animadverted 
upon the disgrace that House had already 
brought upon itself in the eyes of the 
whole kingdom, by ordering a court of 
inquiry so nugatory, inefficacious, absurd, 
a vexatious as the high bailiff’s court 
of scrutiny; and he pursued this idea by 
declaring that nothing could add to the 
disgrace and manifest injustice of the 
proceeding, but for the House to go a 
step farther, and order the scrutiny, 
proved so palpably to be of no use what- 
ever but to create delay, expense, and to 

ate the irreparable injury done to 
constitation in the instance of the past 
year, still to be continued. 
& 
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Mr. Dundas spoke to order, and repro- 
bated the noble lord’s argument as irre- 
gular and inflammatory. The noble lord 
had put a question in his mind by no 
means fit to be put; but to the question 
he meant not to object, as he would rather 
suffer an irrelevant question to be put, 
than countenance a more mischievous 
irregularity, viz. the prematurely debating 
upon important matters not yet before the 
House. 

Mr. Pitt said, he feltas his learned friend 
had felt, and though he hoped it would not 
be established into a precedent, declared 
he should not object to the question, not- 
withstanding he thought it a very improper 
one, merely because he wished to prevent 
the greater evil, and thus by partial and 
interlocutory debates artfully introduced 
in the course of an inquiry, suffering to- 
pics to be discussed irregularly and pre- 


maturely. When the day arrived to agi - 


tate the question, he should be ready to 
state the grounds upon which he should 
give his vote, and his wish was, that the 
questions might be fully and fairly gone 
into; but in the mean time, neither the 
eloquent invective of the noble lord on 
the one hand, nor the harsh and ill-justi- 
fied reflections of angry and disappointed 
men on the other, should draw him aside 
from his duty, or betray him into irregue 
larity and disorder. 

Lord North said, he had taken no part 
in any of the interlocutory debates of the 
day; he begged leave, therefore, to say a 
few words. The question of his noble 
friend, so far from its having been impro- 
per or irrelevant, appeared to him to be 
peculiarly applicable to the subject, and 
fit to be answered. He was sure he ought 
to approve of it, for he had it at the tip 
of his tongue fifty times in the course of 
Mr. Murphy's examination. When they 
had heard of that gentleman’s idea, that 
something nearer to a committee of that 
House was more fit for the object than the 
scrutiny as it stood now, what could be 
more fair than a direct question, whether 
Mr. Murphy, from the experience he had 
lately had, was of opinion that the whole 
business of the scrutiny would have been 
more speedily and more effectually de- 
cided by a committee of that House, than 
by the high bailiff’s court. With regard 
to the interlocutory debates which the 
right hon. gentleman had complained of, 
it was a little extraordinary that he, of 
all men, should be the first to find fault 
with them, since every one of them, that 
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day, had been begun by one or other of 
the right hon. gentleman's friends who sat 
near him. Lord North took notice also 
of what Mr. Pitt had said of eloquent in- 
vective, remarking, that the right hon. 
gentleman was certainly the best entitled 
of any member of that House to complain 
of eloquent invective, since they all knew 
that he never dealt in eloquent invective, 
and that it was studiously avoided by him 
on all occasions. F 

Mr. Fox also justified lord Beauchamp’s 
question, as well as his argument in sup- 
port of it. He ridiculed the overstrained 
candour of the minister in declaring that 
he should not oppose a question which he 
affected to disapprove, and said, he was 
giad to see some shame testified by those 
whose conduct ought to excite their 
blushes unceasingly. He imputed the 
reluctance that had been shewn that such 
a question should be put to the witness, 
from their sense of the disgrace of having 
their own assessor, Mr. Murphy, asked, in 
the face of the House, Bhethes he was-not 
of opinion that the Westminster election 
should have been referred to a committee 
of that House; a point he and many 
others had so strenuously contended for 
last year. He charged those who had 
countenanced the scrutiny, with havin 
defrauded him of his seat, and defraude 
the city of Westminster of its rights of 
representation ; but what was of infinitely 
greater consequence, was the wound they 
had thus given the constitution. He said, 
for a great and powerful minister to stand 
up in his place and talk of. purifying the 
constitution, while the wound he had him- 
self given it was unhealed, was the most 
miserable farce that ever had been at- 
tempted to be played off for the decep- 
tion of a deluded people. He declared, 
however men had ever differed upon other 
points, however they were misled by the 
rage of the times, and felt more hostile to 
him and his friends than they merited, the 
unanimous opinion out of that House was, 
that the scrutiny was the most shameful 
and the most dangerous effort of power 
that had ever been practised. He de- 
scribed its various absurdities, and defied 
the right hon. gentleman to defend it. He 
also charged im with having accused 
others of eloquent invective, in the face 
of those who well knew invective was his 
forte. He touched upon all the topics 
connected in any sort with the personal 
conduct of the minister since his acces- 
sion to his present elevated situation, and 
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said, that in no part of his conduct had 
he manifested more contempt for the pri- 
vileges of parliament, or the rights of the 
people, than in his obstinate perseverance 
in this shameful proceeding. 

Mr. Pitt treated Mr. Fox’s long speech 
(for so he called it) as a shallow artifice 
to betray him into a debate upon topics, 
which he had already said he would meet, 
when the proper day for discussing them 
came, but which he declared nothing 
should induce him to anticipate. Till that 
day the right hon. gentleman might enjoy 
the childish triumph of having it imagined 
that he dared not meet the defiance the 
right hon. gentleman had thrown out, and 
accept the challenge he had given. He 
reminded him, however, that although he 
might have shewn himself too rash and 
presumptuous in coping with him, he had 
never been remarkable for shrinking too 
much from any challenge he had thrown 
out, or for avoiding in any the smallest 
degree every opportunity of a competition’ 
with him. Thus much he thought it ne- 
cessary to say before gentlemen laid their 
heads on their pillows, lest a toomentary. 
impression should remain on their minds 
that the right hon. gentleman had asserted. 
any thing that he would not at the proper 
time meet and controvert. He would add 
no more for the present, but content him- 
self with moving that Mr. Murphy be once 
more called in. 

Mr. Murphy was interrogated for a short 
time Jonger, when the principal answer he 
gave was, that, in his opinion, the cause 
of the Westminster election would have © 
been better placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons than 
in the hands of the high bailiff of West- 
minster. Mr. Murphy’s examination, after 
his answer to that question, being at length 
ended, . 

Mr. Pitt said, as it was so late an hour, 
he would move to adjourn to that day 
only, as he wished the subject to be dis- 
cussed while the evidence they had just 
heard was fresh in the minds of the House. 

Mr. Fox said, he had thought Thursday 
would have pleased those better. who were 
not so well accustomed to late hours as he 
was, but he had no personal wish on the 
occasion. . 

The House adjourned at three in the 
morning. 


Feb. 9. On the order of the day being 
read for the House to resume the consi- 
deration of the Westminster scrutiny, 
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Mr. Welbore Ellis rose and remarked, 
that having first taken up the important 
business which was now under the consi- 
deration of the House, he thought it in- 
cumbent on him to explain the purpose 
for which his original motion was intended, 
and the motives on which the motion he 
now intended to submit to them was 
founded. He then proceeded to relate 
the progress of the Westminster scrutiny, 
and went through the leading points of 
the depositions given by the high bailiff 
and his assessors at the bar of the House. 
He dwelt on the circumstance of the high 
bailiff considering himself to act under 
the authority of the House, which being 
removed, he could have no other to pro- 
ceed under. On the face of this single 
declaration, there appeared sufficient proof 
of the illegality of the system in general, 
and the absurdity and manifest impropriety 
of that sanction under which he was au- 
thorized to continue so execrated a con- 
duct. If he confessed, that by removing 
the authority of parliament he had now 
no other to proceed upon, need there 
any arguments to prove that appointing 
a time for the scrutiny, in the very day 
when the term of his writ expired, was an 
act beyond the extent of authority, as 
being beyond the date of his precept. In 
granting the request of a scrutiny, accord- 
ing to the doctrines generally held out, 
he was perhaps justifiable, as his power 
did not expire till the expiration of the 
date of his precept; but appointing the 
proceedings of the scrutiny for atime long 
after the date of his precept, was over- 
leaping not only the powers granted to 
a returning officer, but exceeding any 
power our constitution would suffer to be 
vested in any individual; it was the doc- 
trine as well of the statute as of the com- 
mon law of this country, as well as the in- 
tention manifest, prima facie, on the writ 
itself, that the parliament shall not only 
meet on a certain. day, but shall also be 
full, which after gave rise to the arrest and 
punishment of members who neglected 
the duty of attendance; and the forms of 
election were particularly adapted with a 
view to this grand object. Was the city 
of Westminster alone, then, to be tle me- 
lancholy exemption? Was it reserved for 
that city to experience the delay of a scru- 
tiny, which not only extended beyond the 
time appointed for the meeting of parlia- 
ment, but was, according to the best evi- 
dence given on the occasion, likely to 
continue for two years to come? If this 
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was like any thing in the spirit of the 
British constitution, or any thing like the 
usual course of elections, he knew nothing 
to which it would not assimilate. In the 
ancient meetings of parliament, when the 
session lasted generally no more than six 
weeks, how would such a measure as this 
be treated? Would it not effectually de-. 
stroy every purpose of representation ? 
Should, then, these principles, that spirit 
and that constitution transmitted from the | 
most distant period of our history, be de- 
stroyed without even the pretext of. a 
statute to give it sanction? From the de- 
scription given by the high bailiff himself 
of the imbecility of his court, what could 
be more vain, impotent, and inadequate ? 
He did not expect, till within these two 
days, that there was any person in the 
House who could have any other opinion 
of it. He expected, that sensible. of hav- 
ing done wrong, they would cheerfully set 
about correcting their misconduct, and 
not by an obstinaté perseverance continue 
those abuses, of which there were such 
loud and such general complaint. There 
was scarce a man out of the House who 
did not-reprobate the measure: for, were 
the high bailiff to proceed upon this scru- 
tiny till it was entirely concluded, was he 
not yet lable to the same errors as on 
taking the poll? having no authority to 
enforce the attendance of witnesses, or 
punish such as were detected in prevari- 
cation or falsehood. Nothing could invite 
every man more forcibly to become a con- 
vert to Mr. Grenville’s Bill, than the ab- 
surdities of this preposterous measure. 
Of this, the testimony of one of the per- 
sons principally concerned in the conduct 
of the scrutiny (Mr. Murphy) was suffi- 
cient confirmation; for he thought that, 
notwithstanding the plans offered for ex- 
pediting the business, the best mode in 
which the subject could be decided, was 
by a committee of the House of Commons, 
Considering, then, the illegality as well as 
the impolicy of the scrutiny, the impracti- 
cability of bringing the business to a final 
issue in any moderate time, the heavy ex- 
pense with which it was attended to the 
parties, the just and severe complaints of 
an injured city, and according sentiments 
of the nation at large, added to the insutffi- 
ciency of the miserable court to which it 
was referred, he would conclude by mov- 
ing, ‘“* That it appearing to this House, 
that Thomas Corbett, esq. high bailiif of 
the city of Westminster, having received 


a precept from the sheriff of Middlesex, 
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for electing two citizens to serve in par- 


liament for the said city, and having taken: 


and finally closed the poll on the 17th day 


_ of May last, being the day next before the 


day of the return of the said writ, be now 
directed forthwith to make a return of his 
precept of members chosen in pursuance 
thereof.” _ : 

Mr. Pelham seconded ‘he motion. On 
a decision, in which the several inte- 
rests of the country, and the very exis- 
tence of the constitution were involved, 
he could not content himself with giving 
a silent vote. From the earliest stage of 
this business, he regarded it in an uncon- 
stitutional light, and every subsequent 
proceeding went only to confirm his opi- 
nion; when the highest spirit of party 
reigned, and in the most violent rage of 
faction in this country, there was never 
found, antecedent to this, any instance of 
an officer bold enough to omit that return 
which the terms of his writ demanded. 
It was an invariable rule, and a rule 
founded on duty, for sheriffs to make re- 
turn of. such members as at the close of 
the poll possessed the greatest number 
of suffrages; for the majority on their 
books was alone the criterion by which 
they were to judge of the members who 
should be returned: and any paltry dis- 
tinction between a sheriff and a high bai- 
liff, in this respect, he should treat with 
contempt, being equally returning officers, 
and their duties the same. Were this 
scrutinizing system to be drawn into pre- 
cedent, a consequence much to be appre- 
hended, it would be in the power of a 
minister to decide how many members 
should appear in parliament. He con- 
cluded, by apologizing to the House for 
taking up so much of their attention; 
saying, he was totally incapable of doing 
justice to his own feelings, and less to the 
subject on which he spoke, but felt so 
strong a conviction of the folly of this 
measure, that he could not suppress the 
remarks which then suggested themselves, 

Lord Mulerave confessed, that he had 
great respect for the integrity and pru- 
dence of ‘his hon. friend who had spoken 
last. Although they differed sometimes 
in political principles, he presumed he 
might, notwithstanding, consider him as 
his friend: but with all deference to the 
Ppinions of those gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him, he must beg leave to dissent 
from the general positions which they had 
advanced. They had reprobated the con- 
duct of the high bailiff as highly injudi- 
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cious. For his part, he should like to 
abide by the law of the land. There was 
no law which strictly enjoined the high 
bailiff to make a return immediately on 
the meeting of a new parliament. It had 
alwaysbeen an established maxim, founded 
in justice and equity, that ona demand 
of any party for a scrutiny, the returning 
officer should satisfy his own conscience, 
and either grant or reject a scrutiny, ac- 
cording as he thought he was led by the 
tenor of his oath. Gentlemen talked 
much of common law, and made a com. 
parison on that ground; but he hoped 
they would listen to common sense. ‘The 
high bailiff was not free, according to the 
injunctions of his oath, to make a return. 
A scrutiny having been demanded by one 
of the candidates, it was therefore, agree- 
ably to custom, commenced ; and he was 
convinced there was no law which could 
make his conduct culpable. Formerly, in 
law parliaments, when a member was not 
returned, his seat was declared vacant, 
and anew writ issued; but that had no 
analogy to the present parliamentary re- 
gulations. To say-that the high bailiff 
should act contrary to the dictates of his 
conscience, was the most uncandid and 
preposterous doctrine that could possibly 
be advanced. Justice ought to be done, 
but the high bailiff must attend to the 
tenor of his oath ; and this, in his opinion, 
was an exact discrimination of the high 
bailiff’s conduct, and the preposterous 
doctrine advanced by the hon. gentleman. 
In early times, the attendance of parlia- 
ment was not considered as a pecuniary 
benefit, but as a burthen on those whe 
were delegated ; but from the apparent 
conduct of some gentlemen, the times 
were considerably altered. We were told 
by some, that the grievance—he meant 
the neglect of making a return on the ap- 
pened day—ought to be remedied; but 

e wished gentlemen would recollect, that 
last year there had passed some statutes 
to correct the imperfection complained of. 
He called the attention of the House to 
the case of the Middlesex election, as 
bearing an affinity to the subject now 
under discussion. Some gentlemen had 
expatiated, at considerable length, on Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill. He had a great respect 
for Mr. Grenville’s Bill; but he was of 
opihion that there were imperfections in 
that excellent law, as well as most other 
acts of parliament. He remembered very 
well the time when Mr. Grenville’s Bill 
was brought into parliament. It received 
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a violent opposition from the administra- 
tion of the day; but he, as well as many 
others, had the happiness of seeing it pass 
into a law, notwithstanding every ma- 
neeuvre to the centrary. He adverted to 
the words used by a right hon. gentleman 
afew days ago, concerning a subject in 
dispute—‘ to prosecute and drive out 
every person who opposed him ;’ and ap- 
plied the sentence as sufficiently descrip- 
tive of the conduct of opposition. One 
of their chief reasons for criminating the 
high bailiff was, that his authority was not 
sufficient to enforce an obedience to his 
orders, through the medium of the proper 
oficers—he supposed constables. When 
they were about to commence the scru- 
tiny, these who wished to act uncandidly, 
although they rofessed otherwise, said, 
‘Let us begin in that parish where you 
are strongest:’ and then, to shew their 
tergiversation, they observed, ‘ No! let 
us begin at another place; you are pre- 
pared there; we will meet you on other 
grounds.’ But, had any Jiberal-minded 
man been consulted on the occasion, he 
would have remarked, ‘ Come, let us go 
thither; we will meet you wherever you 
please, as we are conscious of the justice 
of our cause.’ He then animadverted on 
the conduct of Mr. Hargrave: he be- 
stowed many compliments on that gentle- 
man, a8 possessing great abilities, which 
qualified him for any station; but with all 
his talents, he could not enforce order in 
the court, nor stop the course of popular 
clamour. The evidence, in his opinion, 
had been illiberally treated. Mr. Murphy 
had not been handsomely dealt with, as 
his evidence had been misrepresented. A 
scrutiny, according to the established 
custom, had been demanded by one of 
the parties. The high bailiff had attended 
to the remonstrance, and commenced the 
scrutiny. He had discharged his duty 

according to the practices of former 
times; and because, in the course of a 
few months, 12,200. votes had not been 
scrutinized, a complaint, founded on that 

head alone, was made, that the city of 

Westminster was illegally and unconsti- 

tutionally unrepresented. He hoped that 

every friend of the constitution would ad- 

to the principles of their ancestors, 

and not be biassed by any sinister motives. 

The Commons were the guardians of the 

people; he therefore trusted they would 

not deviate from their dignity. Let us 

feriously consider that one unconstitu- 

tonal step might involve us and pur pos- 
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terity in ruin. Let us consider, that our 
ancestors fought for the establishment of 
those wise institutions that had raised us 
to the greatest eminence. And then no 
man would lay his hand on his heart, and 
act contrary to thosé judicious maxims, 
which were founded on universal freedom 
and happiness. His lordship concluded by 
moving, to leave out all the words but the 
word * that,’ and then to insert—* The 
Speaker do acquaint the high bailiff, first, 
that he is not precluded, by the resolution 
of this House communicated to him on the 
8th of June last, from making a return 
whenever he shall be satisfied in his own 
judgment that he can so do: and secondly, 
that this House is not satisfied that the 
scrutiny has been proceeded in as expe- 
ditiously as it might have been: that it is 
his duty to adopt and enforce such just 
and reasonable regulations as shall appear 
to him most likely to prevent unnecessary 
delay in future ; that he is not precluded 
from so doing by want of consent of either — 
party, and that he may be assured of the 
support of this House in the discharge of 
his duty.” 

Mr. Frederick Montagu said, that it 
would not be ascribed to him that he was 
one of the enemies of Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill. If there was any one Act which he 
reverenced more than another, it was that ; 
and if he had at any time stood well in 
the eyes of former. parliaments, it was by 
the hearty interest he had taken, and the 
active share which he had had in the sup- 
port of that Act. It would not, therefore, 
be imagined that he wished, by putting 
an end to the Westminster scrutiny, to 
affect or arraign that Act. It was, in his 
mind, offensive and unpardonable to com- 
pare the committees of that House to the 
miserable court of cho No two tri- 
bunals could be more dissimilar, An 
election committee was free from every 
one of the objections which had been 
alleged against the court of scrutiny; 
they had the power to summon witnesses ; 
to compel their attendance; to administer 
an oath; and to punish for prevarication 
or contempt. The noble lord had said, 
that one of the causes of delay in the 
scrutiny, viz. the long speeches of the 
counsel, could not be prevented in the 
committee above stairs. He must beg 
leave to say, that these committees .ha 
the efficacy and art of repressing the talk- 
ative spirit of the gentlemen of the long 
robe, and confining them to the mere 
questions before them. In respect of the 
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length and difficulty of the question, he 
conceived that to be no argument against 
the committee. Fifteen members of that 
House, chosen by ballot, and acting upon 
oath, were, in his mind, capable of deci- 
sions on more difficult points than the high 
bailiff of Westminster, in his wretched 
court of scrutiny. The Act of.Mr. Gren- 
ville had established the proper tribunal 
for the trial of contested elections; and 
in his mind, it did violence and injury to 
the constitution to recur to the inadequate 
modes of trial which that Act had repro- 
' bated, and which had in former times been 
found so irksome and mischievous.—Esta- 
blish the precedent, that a returning of- 
ficer may, in the pretence of satisfying his 
Conscience, postpone the return of the 
writ after the day on which it is made re- 
turnable, and see what a power you give 
to bad men to exercise it against the 
dearest franchise of Englishmen! It is by 
no means 4 strained or impossible thing to 
conjecture, that fifty or @ hundred mem- 
bers may be thus kept from their seats and 
duty. But in the supposition that no 
minister, however desperate, would go 
that length, may we not from experience 
say, that the attacks in this way would be 
made against the ablest individuals ? They 
would strive to keep from parliament men 
of ardent spirit—men of ‘ unconquerable 
mind and freedom’s holy flame.’ It was 
not against common men that Charles 2 
issued his peremptory mandates; the 
first characters of the age were the ob- 
jects of resentment ; and such men as bad 
or weak ministers in all times most fear, 
would be those whom, by such means, 
they would attack.—Mr. Montagu was 
earnest in his recommendations to the 
House, to be wise in this most delicate 
point. They had heard opinions on the 
subject which gave him most serious alarm; 
they had heard grave law authorities 

ublish doctrines inconsistent with ever 
idea which he entertained of the consti- 
tution ; and they had heard them, in their 
ardour on this subject, hazard opinions 
also, which had committed them to the 
ridicule of the House; a thing which gave 
him uneasiness. Men, appointed to sit in 
the seat of justice, and to administer the 
jaws of the land, were not, in his mind, 
poker members of a popular assembly. 

hey were liable to be heated by the vio- 
Jences of contention, and perhaps of 
imbibing a portion of party spirit, by which 
they might be subjected to the ridicule of 
the House, and to that sort of flippant 
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.tebuke which ought neyer to be applied to 


the dignified character of a judge. 

The Master of the Roils said, he was by 
no means disposed to think that the cir- 
cumstance of his having a seat in that 
House was either inconsistent with the 
dignity or the gravity of a judge. He 
had a seat there, and he would endeavour 
to maintain his character with as much 
integrity as he had observed through life ; 
and he trusted there was nothing in his 
manners which would justify gentlemen in 
attributing to him improper motives for 
the opinions which he delivered in that 
House. He was not the first who had 
held the station which he now occupied, 
together with a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Joseph Jekyll was a member 
of parliament; and he believed that no 
man would ascribe to him either profligacy 
of manners, or absurdity of conduct. He 
was one of the greatest characters of his 
age, as well in his representative capacity 
in that House, as in his judicial station 
out of it. Sir John Strange also was a 
member of that House, and all men must 
know how much he had enriched our 
statute book with wise and constitutional 
acts. What he had ventured to say the 
day before on the subject of the power 
of the court of scrutiny, had occasioned 
some acrimonious retmnarks, of which, how- 
ever, he did not perceive the justice. It 
was fair to suppose, he said, that, for the 
sake of equity and truth, every assembly 
that had the image of a court must be fur 
nished with powers for the end. The 
scrutiny subsisted under the countenance 
of that House. The high bailiff might lay 
complaints before the House, and the 
House would strengthen the hands of the 
returning officer. Every body knew that 
justices of the peace had the power to 
summon witnesses, but not to compel ap- 
pearance. If, however, witnesses refused 
to come, or if they behaved improperly, 
justices had the means; the courts gave 
them aid ; and, in like manner, he desired 
to know whether, upon an application 
from the high bailiff for succour, they 
would not assist him either to procure evi- 
dence or punish misbehaviour? Had gen- 
tlemen forgotten, that in the last scrutiny 
for this very city, upon application to the 
House, a counsel had been committed to 
Newgate for arguing for time, and the 
hon. Mr. Murray for improper behaviour, 
—He had given it as his opinion—and he 
begged to be understood, that whenever 
he presumed to deliver an opinion in that 
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House, he did it with the most solemn re- 
gard to truth and with the rigorous impar- 
tiality of a judge—he had, he said, given it 
as his opinion, that the scrutiny was per- 
fectly constitational, and was warranted 
by the law of the land. There was not, 
in his mind, any order so positive in the 
writ, nothing so urgent in what was called 
the exigency of the writ, as to take from 
the returning officer his discretion. The 
writs of the sheriff had been mentioned, 
and an hon. gentleman had said, that on 
the day of the return of these writs, no 
excuse would be admitted by the courts. 
He must beg leave toset the hon. member 
right in this particular. Nothing was more 
common than to excuse the sheriff, on a 
plausible reason being assigned; and the 
cases were in so far similar, that the 
exigency in both writs was the same. In 
regard to the legality of scrutinies, they 
surely would not be contested by any man 
acquainted with the law books. They were 
as ancient as the constitution itself; and 
many cases had occurred of petitions being 
presented, because a scrutiny had been de- 
nied. The petition of sir Rowland Wynne, 
complaining of an undue election and re- 
turn for the county of York, was on this 
ground ; and this case stated another thing 
to the House, which it behoved them to 
consider. That petition was referred to a 
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committee, and took up the whole of a. 


session ; it was renewed in the beginning 
of the next session, and at the end of that 
also it remained unfinished ; so that it was 
by no means to be proved that extreme 
expedition was to be derived from a com- 
mittee up stairs more than from a scrutiny. 
Sir Lloyd went into a long law argument, 
and referred to several cases on the Jour- 
nals. In speaking of the scrutiny, he said 
that Mr. Hargrave was a gentleman of 
the first legal talents, of the most inflexible 


integrity, of research which was inde- 


fatigable, of industry unwearied, and of a 
mind not agitated by the heats, nor in- 
fluenced by the prejudices of a party ; but 
still Mr. Hargrave had been bred in the 
chamber, rather than at the bar. He had 
not been accustomed to nisi prius business, 
and he was not, therefore, so well qualified 
for the bustling proceedings of a scrutiny 
room. He concluded with saying, that he 
roved of theamendment. He thought 

at a moderate indulgence should be 
given to the high bailiff to satisfy his mind 
before he should give his judgment; and 
the means now adopted were wise and ne- 


cessary. 
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Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor said, that 
as he should that night give a vote against 
those with whom he agreed in general, 
and against whom he, perhaps, might 
nevet give another, he thought it right to 
state his reasons for so doing. He did 
not aspire to the difficulty of contending 
with the learned gentleman who spoke 
last; but he must say, that he could not 
perceive the analogy between the sheriff’s 


writs from the courts, and the writs from _ 


the crown, for the calling of a parliament. 
In the one instance, the writ returning to 
the court from whence it flowed, they 
were competent to decide both on the 
exigency and the allegations of the sheriff 
for delay; but in the case of writs from 
the crown for the assembling of parlia- 
ment, who was to judge of the exigency ? 
The parliament being assembled, the trir 
banal was changed, and the laws of the 
land had wisely determined that no apo- 
logy should be admitted for disobedience. 
Sensible at the same time, that by ri- 
gorously exacting the return of the writ on 
the day errors might occur, which there 
was not time to rectify during the elec- 
tion, or from the close of the poll to the 
day of the return, they had in their wis- 
dom established a tribunal, before which 
such errors or defective returns might be 
brought and corrected. This was, in his 
opinion, the direct course which the ex- 
perience of parliaments had established ; 
and though fre had never yet had an op- 
portunity of sitting in a committee under 
Mr. Grenville’s Act, be had observed their 
proceedings, he had read the Act, and he 
reverenced it as a most valuable security 
to the franchises of Englishmen. He de- 
clared that he delivered every legal opi- 
nion in that House or elsewhere, with 
the humility that became him. He was 
young—he was but, what he might call 
himself, a chicken in the profession; but 
he could not reconcile to his ideas of law 
the Westminster scrutiny. It had been 
called a court; it was ridiculous in his 
mind to call it so; it was no court at all, 
but a mockery and a jest. He concluded 
with saying, that he should vote for the 
original motion. 

Mr. Lee agreed with the Master of the 
Rolls, that every legal opinion which 
came from a lawyer in that House should 
be delivered with the rigorous impartiality 
of a judge. He would implicitly observe 
the rule; and therefore, in the utmost 
seriousness and with the strictest neutra- 
lity, he must declare, that in his mind, as 
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a lawyer, the Westminster scrutiny could 
not be justified. It had not, as he be- 
lieved, the authority of any written statute 
either in letter or spirit: it had not the 
authority of a single precedent: it had 
not even the countenance of common 
sense. Could the learned gentleman men- 
tion any one statute which authorized a 
returning officer to disobey the King’s 
writ? There wasa statute to the contrary, 
but none in favour of that conduct. It 
argued an absurdity on the face of it; and 
therefore, he said that common sense was 
against the scrutiny. Parliaments were 
called to assist the crown upon matters of 
gravity and importance, and the members 
were ordered to attend on one fixed and 
certain day; but if the returning officers 
should choose to imagine that they had 
doubts, which ought to be discussed be- 
fore they obeyed the mandate, instead of 
meeting on the day as they were ordered, 
they might not meet for weeks, months, 
nay for yenrs afterwards. Establish the 
precedent that returning officers may do 
this, and there was no saying where it 
might end. Suppose the sheriff of Corn- 
wall should next take it into his head to 
‘have scruples of conscience, and should 
appoint a scrutiny instead of a return; 
then, as all the returns of the boroughs 
must be attached to his writ, he would 
keep out of parliament the forty borough 
members of Cornwall. He wondered that 
no schemers had suggested this among 
the other plans for the reform of our 
rotten boroughs. It was a weak argu- 
ment, and surely not to be harboured, 
that a difference ought to be made be- 
tween the obligation imposed on sheriffs 
and that on high bailiffs. The spirit of 
the writ was evident, and it was ridiculous 
to suppose that there would be any thing 
in the character, or, rather, the name 
of a high bailiff, to screen him from the 
duties imposed on a sheriff. The noble 
lord in the gentleness of his gentle nature 
had said, that it would be cruel to force 
the high bailiff to make a return without 
satisfying his conscience. His conscience 
ought to be satisfied with the discharge 
of his duty, and his duty directed him to 
obey the King’s writ, by returning those 
who appeared on the poll to have the ma- 
jority of votes. It was true there might 
be errors on that poll; and what then? 
He was called on for a return only to the 
best of his judgment; and if either of 
the parties are dissatisfied, there was a 
tribunal to which they might apply, armed 
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with full authority, and possessed of suffi- 
cient intelligence for the discovery of 
truth and the administration of justice. 
Mr. Bearcroft said, that as the House 
seemed inclined to hear the opinions of 
lawyers, he would shortly state his ideas, 
as he would not be the means of keeping 
back the first actors who would now come 
forward to ‘fret and strut their hour 
upon the stage.’ In answering the argue 
ments of the lawyers, whether chicken or 
old cock, he should observe the rule of 
rigid impartiality. -He had not the bad 
opinion of the Westminster scrutiny which 
some gentlemen had. He thought it, on 
the whole, capable of unravelling the 
mysteries of the election, and of purifying 
the poll. Bad votes might be ingeniously — 
defended : good ones, he conceived, could 
not be disqualified. He had himself a vote 
for Westminster, which he was confident 
no scrutineer could have struck off if he 
had given it. He had not given it out of 
respect to the right hon. gentleman over 
the way. He thought his talents the most 
enviable of those of any man that he 
knew. He had to all his shining qualities, 
the rich addition of strong, quick, and in- 
telligent common sense. He had an 
openness and generosity of nature, which, 
with the capacity and enterprize of his 
soul, ennobled his virtuous pursuits; but 
which rendered his great endowments 
more dangerous if directed amiss. What 
was he not capable of achieving with 
powers of mind so commanding, embel- 
lished with qualities so seductive! Mr. 
Bearcroft considered the scrutiny as proper 
and necessary ; and, with all its weakness, 
it had done ‘good: as to the clamours 
which were excited, that by this measure 
the constitution was ruined and the nation 
undone, these were expressions at which 
he did not tremble. The nation had been 
undone ever since he could remember any 
thing; and the Westminster scrutiny 
would continuc to violate our constitution 
until some new attack was made upon her 
frame by some other ravisher. Let gene 
tlemen remember, that the scrutiny, with 
all its weakness, had struck off hundreds 
of bad votes. He would not, therefore, 
agree to see the scrutiny abandoned in 
the present stage, unless the House should 
think with him, that the high bailiff, if his 
mind was not satisfied, ought to make a 
double return. 
Lord North said, he rose to ¢ strut and 
fret his hour upon that stage;’ but that 
if he should be seduced into a long speech 
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on this occasion, he trusted the House 
would forgive him, and remember that 
there were two questions before them. He 
must applaud the noble lord for the 
generous manner in which he had left the 
word ‘ that’ in the original motion. He 
admired.also the ingenious way in which it 
was argued that a scrutiny was proper, be- 
cause a scrutiny was like a committee. No- 
thing, in his mind, could be more dissimilar. 
A committee of the House of Commons 
had every power which was necessary to the 
investigation of truth. The court of scru- 
tiny had not one power. A committee 
would execute the business with dispatch. 
The scrutiny was charged with delay, 
even in the motion of amendment, by 
those who were friendly to it. A com- 
mittee had all the impartiality of judges, 
for they were chosen by ballot, and acted 
upon oath. He would not urge the dif- 
ference in this particular. But, say the 
other side, a committee may be added to 
the scrutiny ; then why, if we are to have 
a@ committee at last, not te go into it at 
once? Oh! but, says the noble lord, there 
are those who argue that a scrutiny, which 
is to last three years, is as good as a com- 
mittee: a committee has delay too, for 
that will take four or six months. Will it? 
then shame on you for not going at once 
to that tribunal, which is to waste so much 
time of the parliament to which the deci- 
sion belongs! It is curious to see the 
manner in which gentlemen praise Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill, at the time when they 
are taking pains to elude it. Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Act is every thing that it ought to 
be for the purpose: it has found its way, 
say they, to general renown, as the most 
impartial means of distributing justice in 
election trials; and yet, of all things, they 
seem eager to avoid this mode of decision. 
Nay, the very preamble of this Act seems 
to have furnished them with the means 
of the scrutiny. The preamble states, 
that «© Whereas complaints are frequently 
made of erroneous elections and returns, 
be it enacted,”’ &c. Here, then, we see 
that nothing but the very idea they have hit 
upon could have rescued the Westminster 
election from the influence of this Act. If 
they had made adouble return, as suggested 
by the learned gentleman, the matter must 
be tried: if they had even returned the can- 
didate who was the lowest on the poll, it 
must have come before a committee; but 
by making no return at all, they eluded 
that tribunal which they pretend at the 
sane tupe so ardently to praise. The noble 
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lord who moved the amendment, was ex- 
agra concerned that there should be 
a thought of fettering the mind of the 
high bailiff by forcing him to make a 
return without satisfying his conscience. 
It was undoubtedly very severe; but it 
was not more so than many of the hard- 
ships in the statute book; and there was 
no Ragey severity in the case, than that 
he should return what appeared to him to 
be the truth. Nothing could be more 
ridiculous than to say, that sheriffs were 
bound, and bailiffs were not so. It was 
argued, that the payment of witnesses in 
the scrutiny was no impeachment of their 
veracity, as they were paid for their 
trouble in the courts of law; but did it 
not strike gentlemen, that in the one case 
their appearance was by compulsion from 
the court, which also ordered their pay- 
ment; and that, in the other, both their 
appearance and payment was the conse- | 
quence of contract. He was very much 
surprised with the manner in which they 
spoke of Mr. Hargrave. He was slow, 
that was, he strove to be informed before 
he gave judgment; a fault for which, with 
all his integrity, he could not be forgiven: 
he had unconquerable integrity, very great 
research, unwearied industry, and unim- 
peached impartiality ; but he was not so 
fit a man as others for the purpose of the 
scrutiny. With all his good qualities, he 
was dispatched; and they exclaimed that 
twenty lawyers, * good as he,’ could be | 
found—twenty lawyers with less integrity, 
less industry, less impartiality, but still 
more fit for the office than Mr. Hargrave. 

Mr. Sheridan began with observing, 
that they had that day bcen honoured with 
the councils of a complete gradation of 
lawvers ; they had received the opinion of 
a judge, of an attorney-general in petto, 
of an ex-attorney-general, and of a prac- 
tising barrister. The encomiums passed 
on his right hon. friend by one learned 
gentleman were so applicable, that when 
the learned gentleman added, that, besides 
his other great and shining talents, his 
right hon. friend stood distinguished for 
his boldness and candor, for his quickness 
of discernment and good sense, every body 
who knew his right hon. friend thought the 
learned gentleman had really been suc- 
cessful in his description, and had drawn a 
just portrait; but when the learned gen- 
tleman afterwards stated, that at the time 
his right hon. friend professed most can- 
dor he was then most dangerous, and 
that he was to be the least trusted when 
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he wished to throw himself into the arms 
of the House, the learned gentleman com- 
pletely did away the resemblance, and 
proved that he was wholly unacquainted 
with the true character of his right hon. 
friend, who was not more remarkable for his 
splendid abilities than for the genuine libera- 
lity and unaffected candour of his mind, and 
the manly, direct, and open conduct that 
he had ever pursued. Had the learned 
gentleman's statement been correct, his 
panegyric would have proved a satire; and 
it must have been understood, that when 
he talked of his right hon. friend’s bold- 
ness, he meant his craft, and when he 


mentioned his candour, he designed to 


charge him with hyprocrisy. It was not 
from such men as his right hon. friend 
that danger was to be dreaded. If the 
wolf was to be feared, the learned gentle- 
man might rest assured it would be the 
wolf in sheep's clothing, the masked pre- 
tender to patriotism. It was not from the 
fang of the lion, but from the tooth of the 
serpent, that reptile that insidiously steals 
upon the vitals of the constitution and 
guoaws it to the heart ere the mischief is 
suspected, that destruction was to be 
feared. With regard to the acquisition of 
‘a learned gentleman, who had declared he 
meant to vote with them that day, he was 
sorry to acknowledge, that from the de- 
claration the learned gentleman had made 
in the beginning of his speech, he saw no 
great reason to boast of their auxiliary. 
The learned gentleman, who had with 
peculiar modesty called himself a chicken 
of a lawyer, had declared, that thinking 


them in the right with respect to the sub- 


ject of that day’s discussion, he should 


vote with them; but he had at the same 


_ time thought it necessary to assert, that 


he had never before voted differently from 
the minister and his friends, and perhaps 
he never should again vote with those to 
whom he meant to give his support that 
day. It was, Mr. Sheridan remarked, a 
little singular to vote with them, pro- 
fessedly, because the learned gentleman 
found them to be in the right; and in the 
very moment that he had assigned so good 
a reason for changing his side, to declare, 
that in all probability he never should vote 
with them again. He was sorry, he said, 
to find the chicken was a bird of il] omen, 
and that its augury was so unpropitious to 
their future interests. Perhaps it would 
have been as well, under these circum- 
stances, that the chicken had not left the 
barn door of the Treasury, but continued 
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side by side: with the old cock, to pick 
those crumbs of comfort which would 
doubtless be dealt out in due time with 
liberality, proportioned to the fidelity of 
the' feathered tribe. Mr. Sheridan very 
happily introduced an elegant Latin quo- 
tation, which he addressed to Mr. Taylor, 
in this part of his speech. 

Last year, Mr. Sheridan observed, the 
whole of the question relative to the scru- 
tiny depended upon the high.bailiff’s con- 
science, which it was contended he ought 
to have time to satisfy ; whereas this year 
it was evident he had no conscience, at 
least none in his own keeping, for he had 
delivered it over to his assessor, as to a 
jury. This was the first time, Mr. She- 
ridan said, that he had ever heard of a 
man’s conscience being to he satisfied 
through the sensations of another. He 
had always thought that the conscience 
saw with its own eyes, and was affected by 
its own organs; that conscience was the 
only thing one could not hear by proxy ; 
no letter of attorney would be of use to 
it; it was that which decided for itself, 
and would by no means admit of another’s 
judgment to decide for it: as the high 
bailiff’s conscience, therefore, had now 
been proved to be made of transferable 
stuff, he hoped it would no longer stand 
in the way of the justice of the House, 
but that they would exercise that discre- 
tion wisely, which they had, in his opinion, 
exercised most unwisely last year, and 
would put an end to that miserable, ab- 
surd, and oppressive institution, the West- 
minster scrutiny. A noble lord had early 
in the debate said, that it was a false 
idea that our constitution was injured by 
the absence of two or more members from 
that House; but that the fact was, the 
constitution required that no members 
should be illegally restrained from attend- 
ing their duty there. This doctrine he 
was persuaded was ill-founded, and he 
believed he could convince the noble lord 
that it was so. In case of death, which 
though an insurmountable restraint, was 
certainly not an illegal one, what sort of a 
language did the Speaker’s warrant hold ? 
Let the noble lord attend to the expression, 
and then ask himself if he was not mis- 
taken. Mr. Sheridan here read those 
words, wherein the warrant assigns, as a 
reason for its being issued, the extreme 
necessity that the House of popular repre- 
sentation should be full and complete when 
the business of the King and his People, 
the Church and State, arc to be agitated. 
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There had fallen an expression from 
the noble lord which appeared to him to 
be very extraordinary, and that was, in 
mentioning Mr. Grenville’s Bill, he had 
talked of its having surmounted the op- 
osition of the noble lord in the blue a i 
n, notwithstanding al] his influence as a 
minister. This reminded him of a most 
Insulting sarcasm, aimed at the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon a few days since, by 
the right hon. gentleman opposite to him, 
which had not a little surprised him ; he 
meant, when talking of the terms, ‘ as a 
man and a minister :’’ the right hon. gen- 
tlemar had alluded to the influence of a 
minister in lofty language, declaring that 
he never used any but the honest influ- 
ence of his abilities, and the services he 
might do his country, though he chose at 
the: same time, in terms of sarcastic in- 
sult, to suggest that the noble Jord in the 
blue ribbon had used the influence of 
bribery and corruption only when he was 
minister. At the time this was said, Mr. 
Sheridan declared, he looked over to the 
Treasury-hench to see how some of those 
felt who sat nearest the right hon. gentle- 
man, who had formerly been in the coun- 
cils of the noble Jord in the blue ribbon, 
had shared his confidence, and who con- 
sequently must have borne a part in the 
sarcasm, had it applied to the noble lord. 
Perhaps the other noble lord had this 
introduced the words ‘ as a minister,’ 
merely that he might add to them his de- 
claration that the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon had used no other influence as a 
minister, than the fair influence of his 
own character and abilities, meaning at 
the same time that the remark was a com- 
pliment, that it should also serve to wipe 
of the sarcasm of the right hon. gentle- 
man from those of the noble lord’s former 
friends, who were at this time so faithfully 
attached, for no corrupt motive doubtless, 
to the right hon. gentleman. Mr. Sheri- 
dan next took notice of lord Mulgrave's 
declaration, that sir Cecile Wray was an 
honest, plain man, who had no view but a 
seat in parliament. If that was the case, 
what was lord Hood, who had shewn by 
his conduct that he was not very desirous 
of aseat there? Mr.. Sheridan commented 
on the stranze conduct of a man of lord 
Hood’s character, who certainly should 
act for himself, and be above condescend- 
ing to be the tool of any set of men what- 
ever. He took occasion also to pronounce 
apanegyric on Mr. Hargrave. He said, 
he had no doubt in his own miad but that 
{ VOL. XXV.J 


-hable to indictment for perjury. 
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Mr. Corbett was bound by the Act of 
10th and 11th William, and that it was a 
miserable shift in those who pretended 
that he did not come within the meaning 
of that Act, because in its clauses men- 
tion was made generally of mayors, bai- 
liffs, under-sheritls, &c. He spoke of the 
absurdities and inconveniencies that were 
likely to arise from a frequent change of 
assessors. At present the votesin St. Anne’s 
had been decided upon by rules and prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr. Hargrave, while 
votes exactly similarly circumstanced, had. 
been decided upon by Mr. Murphy in St. 
Martin’s parish, on different principles. 
For what they knew, the high bailiff 
might again change his assessor; perhaps 
he might put his conscience in commis- 
sion, and deliver it into the hands of three 
attornies. He complained of the scrutiny 
on a vaflety of different grounds, and said 
the paying of the witnesses influenced 
their testimony. The noble lord had 
compared it to the payment of wit- . 
nesses in courts of justice, whereas no 
two things could be more distinct. In 
the case of the scrutiny, there was no 
power to punish false testimony; in the 
courts of justice, the witnesses gave evi- 
dence upon their oath, in the face of a 
court competent to punish them, and 
In like 
manner, was the Westminster election to 
go before a committee of that House, it 
would go before a competent tribunal, be- - 
fore a tribunal armed with the proper 
powers to enforce attendance and insure 
dispatch; whereas the high bailiff’s court, 
as it was called, could do neither; it was 
the greatest burlesque of a court that 
ever was heard of, and a downright 
mockery of justice. Mr. Sheridan said, 
if that House was to be persuaded to 
authorize a continuance of the scrutiny, 
new delusions must be found out to in- 
duce the House to come into a measure 
that all the world would consider as a 
measure of ininisterialtyranny. He trusted, 
however, that the House would see the 
matter in a very different light from that 
in which they saw it last year; they had 
then but just come from their elections, 
and their minds were agitated and ins 
flamed with the clamour that had been 
artfully raised against the India Bill. The 
case was now somewhat different ; men’s 
minds were cooler; they no longer looked 
at his right hon. friend’s conduct through 
the optics of prejudice. They had revived 
the recollection of his steady adherence 
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to the cause of the people, and the cause 
_ of liberty. They admired his constant 
exertions in support of the constitution, 
and they wished he:should be rescued 
from a persecution, as disgraceful to those 
who instituted it, as it was vexatious and 
oppressive to him. 

Before he sat down, Mr. Sheridan said, 
he would address a few words to the right 
hon. gentleman opposite to him, not as a 
minister, but as a member of parliament, 
a friend to parliamentary reform, a point 
of view in which he was happy to con- 
sider him; he therefore wished to recom- 
mend to him something like a consistency 
of conduct. When the right hon. gen- 
tleman first declared his intention of 
putting himself at the head of the friends 
to reform, Mr. Sheridan said, he felt 
‘ great pleasure, considering it as a most 
valuable acquisition of weight, authority, 
and strength. He entertained the same 
opinion of him, in regard to reform, as 
ever; he had never doubted his sincerity : 
and he declared he spoke most seriously, 
when he assured him, he gave him his en- 
tire confidence in that respect; a gift, 
perhaps, which the right hon. gentleman 
night hold cheap, but he must permit 
him to tell him, that the honest confidence 
of one sincere and anxious friend of re- 
form, though as humble and insignificant 
an individual as himself, was worth all the 
rotten support of a whole herd of flat- 
terers and followers, attached only by 
their present interests, and ready to change 
with the first change of circumstances. 
Let him recommend it, therefore, to the 
right hon. gentleman, to preserve a con- 
gistency of conduct, and not while he was 
talking of purifying the representation of 
that House in general, to suffer so large a 
city as Westininster to stand disfranchised, 


and deprived of its right to representa-° 


tion, without having committed any one 
offence that merited or in any sort justi- 
fied s0 severe a punishment. How would 
the right hon. gentleman like, as he drove 
through the streets of that disfranchised 


city, a few days hence, in his way to the, 


House, to hear the people cry out, 
. “@ There goes the minister, who in his 
liberality is this day to give one hundred 
additional members to counties, and 
denies this city its legal and constitutional 
privilege of two representatives!” Let the 
right hon. gentleman avoid this, by joining 
him that day in support of the original 
question, and Jet not the electors of West- 
Minster again undergo what they under- 
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went last year, the unconstitutional violence 
of being taxed while they were deprived 
of their representatives, and of havin 

the money taken out of their pockets with- 
out their consent, which he could’not con- 
sider other than as monstrous an infringe- 
ment of the first-principles of the consti- 
tution as could possibly be committed. 
He hoped, therefore, the right hon. gen- 
tleman would be one of the foremost in 
support of the question first moved; and 
when he urged his anxiety to prevail upon 
him ‘to lend the question his support, he 
really spoke not as a party man. [A 
laugh.] Mr. Sheridan repeated what he 
had said, and declared he was actuated 
by no feelings of political party in his con- 
duct that day. As a party man, he should 
be ready to exclaim, ‘ Long live the scru- 
tiny!’ Every friend to his connexions, 
actuated soleiy by views of party, must 
wish the scrutiny to go on. The right 
hon. gentleman would find he was right in | 
what he said, if that House could be per-. 
suaded, which he trusted would not be 
possible, to do so absurd and so unjust a 
thing, as not to order the high bailiff to 
make an immediate return to the writ. In 
that case, the right hon. gentleman would 
find the scrutiny would entangle him every 
step he took; it would be perpetually in 
his way, and would sooner or later throw 
him down. The scrape he had got into, 
his friends were sorry to see, and, to his 
knowledge, heartily wished him out of it. 


| Let the right hon. gentleman recollect, 


the path of recantation was not a new one 
to him; he had trod that path more than 
once.—[ Mr. Pitt said, across the House, 
in what, or when?] Mr. Sheridan an- 


‘swered, last year; when the coal-tax was 


given up; when the price at which the 
navy bills were to be paid off by the sub- 
scribers was altered; the right hon. gen- 
tleman having at the same time declared, 
that he gave up that to clamour which he 
had before obstinately refused to reason 
and justice. He had conceded in that in- 
stance, and upon a wretched plea; he 
might also be said to have retracted in re- 
gard to his India Bill, for there certainl 

could not be a Bill more unlike the Bil 
he had opened, than the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s East India Bill of the last year 
was, when it passed. Having said this, 
Mr. Sheridan once more pressed him to 
accompany him in leading the House out 
of its error; Jet them all tread back the 
mistaken road they had taken, and if the 
right hon. gentleman would put out his; 
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power as a minister, and lend ‘them the 

strength of his arguments as a man, he 

would answer for it, they would honestly 

meet him, and be sure to carry their 
int. 

Mr. Pitt rose and observed, that the 
example of the noble lord, who had spoken 
early in the debate, should not tempt him 
to prolixity; nor should the digressions of 
the hon. gentleman, and the observations 
which he had studiously produced, lead 
him to the consideration of matters that 
had not the most distant connexion with 
the subject. As to what the hon. gentle- 
man had indulged his wit in, respecting 
the subject of recantation, he should leave 
it cheerfully to the recollection of the 
House, and should suffer him to indulge 
the career of his humour and good nature 
without any deviation. He had acquired 
t-o much experience of their attacks upon 
his temper, his disposition, and his feel- 
ings, to be sensible of any. soreness at 
them. There were, in his view of the 
matter, two questions before the House, 
which, considering the variety of his ‘di- 
gressions, there was little cause to wonder 
the noble lord had entirely overlooked ; 
his lordship had been so much flattered 
with the echoing plaudits of his scruti- 
neers, that he had forgot to consider what 
was immediately before them; first, the 
legality of the scrutiny itself; and second- 
ly, the necessity for a farther continuation 
ofit. The first, indeed, had been so fully 
agitated, and so often discussed the last 
session, that any farther inquiry into it 
would at present be quite needless. The 
frst question he should therefore wave. 
The second was a simple one in reality, 
though it spread into a variety of branches ; 
It was, whether, from the evidence before 
the House, there was visible cause to alter 
the resolutions of the last session? In dis- 
cussing this point, he declared that he 
should tuke no notice of all the vague and 
unsupported assertions thrown out by ven- 
tlemen on the other side. They had on 
various points begged the question; he 
should confine himself to argument, to 
evidence, and to known fact. The con- 
stitution had been said to be violated in 

he institution of the scrutiny, and the 
rights of election overturned; but let that 
violation and that destruction be proved ; 
or let it be proved that the House could 

ve acted otherwise, and he should plead 
guilty to his share in’ that tyranny, in- 
Justice, and oppression, which had been 
in his ears. But that language 
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-would be found inadequate to the purposed 


end: it would serve neither to conciliate 
or intimidate ; nor would be likely to con- 
vince, when coming from a party con- 
cerned, in the peculiar situation of being 
able to plead his own cause. For what 
was the expression of the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last? He had repeatedly 
said, ‘ our voters, our witnesses; at the 
same time he conjured the House to be 
coves that he did not act or speak 
rom party motives; and assured it that 
he belonged to no party! To censure, and 
even to abuse a resolution of the last session, 
was improper aod indecent, when the 
necessity could not be adduced for alter- 
ing or amending that resolution. The 
original legality of the scrutiny could not 
be doubted ; it had been solemnly decided 
in the House of Commons; all that was 
liable to objection was the continuation of 
that scrutiny, from circumstances that may 
have occurred since the last session. The 
arguments of the opposition against the 
legality of the scrutiny had been examined 
and found deficient ; for the law of parlia- 
ment enjoined the sheriff to make return 
of the writ on the exigency, when the elec- 
tion was completed; but not so, when it 
was in an unfinished state—the present 
actual state of the Westminster election. 
The legality, then, of the scrutiny must 
be acknowledged. All that could be called 
in question was the propriety of continuing 
the resolutions of the last year. In order 
to consider this, he should premise, that 
the Westminster scrutiny was established 
on the principle of such a number of bad - 
votes having polled, that it was doubtful 
who had the legal superiority; and also for 
the satisfaction of the conscience of the 
high bailiff’ The objections againstit were, 
that it was not effectual; that it should 
rather be referred to a committee under 
Mr. Grenville’s Bill; that the poll itself 
was a scrutiny, and therefore that the lat- 
ter was superfluous; that it was a partial 
mode of investigation, and an intolerable 
grievance to the city of Westminster, which 
was by means of it kept unrepresented, 
Now, with regard to its inefficacy, the high 
bailiff had gone through a fourth part, in 
which two or three hundred bad votes had 
been found; when the whole was gone 
through, it might be found, that in the 
same ratio the bad votes would amount to 
eight or nine hundred. Who, then, could 
question the efficacy of. the scrutiny, or 
wonder at the doubts of the high bailiff? 
This officer had a general suspicion of bad- 
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votes; but, according to his own evidence 
given before the House, a particular: one 
in the parishes of St. Margaret and St. 
John’s. Was that doubt suddenly done 
away ?- Had he made any discoveries in 
those two parishes? The examination of 
the votes in those suspected parishes, he 
averred, was prevented by Mr. Fox and his 
party. They had used every means to pro- 

- tract the scrutiny in the other parishes, 
where the votes of sir C. Wray were in the 
proportion of five to three, and where from 
that circumstance, and from the circum- 
stance of their being the parishes least 
- suspected by the returning officer, it was 
no wonder if nearly as many had been 
struck off from sir Cecil Wray as from 
Mr. Fox. But the bad votes of the one, 
no less than the other, proved the propriety 
of the scrutiny; every vote of sir Cecil 
Wray’s that Mr. Fox attacked, was an ad- 
ditional argument for its necessity. It 
had been urged, that the poll itself was a 
scrutiny. Now, this assertion had been 
amply refuted by the bad votes that had 
been detected since the conclusion of the 
poll. We had also been told that the scru- 
tiny was vain and ineffectual ; that the high 
bailiff had no power to compel attendance, 
to commit to prison for contempt, with 
other judicial privileges; but, on the same 
grounds, the poll likewise must be futile; 
us, on the poll, he was no more possessed 
of those powers, than he was afterwards in 
the scrutiny. ‘ But,” say the advocates 
on the other side, ** we do not believe in 
those bad votes, nor will we believe till 
you produce them.” A curious argument 
this, that they must be brought forward 
who canhot be found, and those against 
whom the only objection is their non-entity, 
cannot be struck off till they are produced. 
If the scrutiny is ineffectual, was not the 
poll, which is spoken of in such satisfac- 
tory terms, the same? As to the supposed 
grievance to the city of Westminster, in 
being deprived of its representatives, would 
it not be precisely the same, if the busi- 
ness were brought before a committee of 
the House? But no grievance, real or sup- 
osed, should urge the House to dispense, 
y a vote, with the known laws of the 
land; by the same argument, all the laws 
of election might be violated through Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill. The great mischief of 
the scrutiny had proceeded from its delay; 
and for this delay he could assign two 
causes: the first was the spirit of procras- 
tination in Mr. Fox; the second, the unfit- 
ness, for he should speak out boldly and 
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frankly, of Mr. Hargrave for the office of as- 
sessor to the high bailiff. He had as great 
@ respect as any man for the talents of that 
gentleman, but they were, he was con- 
cerned to say, by no means of the proper 
kind. He had a great depth of know- 
ledge, a perfect acquaintance with the an- 
tiquities of the law, which he had learnt 
to convert to the causes that came before 
him, and knew how to apply the system of 
his own court (of Chancery ) to the method 
chalked out in the court of scrutiny. His 
labour and industry were unremitted, and 
his sagacity so great, that he could con- 
found and perplex, and render that unin- 
telligible to himself, which was clear to all 
the world beside, with great professional 
dexterity. And as to his propensity to 
let form get the better of expedition, they 
themselves, though they were not in the 
wretched unprotected condition of the 
high bailiff, though they had power to 
summon and commit, and a serjeant to 
execute their orders, had, to their great 
sorrow, experienced it; and had, when he 
was at their bar, undergone corporeal tes- 
timony of the matter. He should, speak- 
ing freely and coe | of persons, whether 
absent or present, declare, that Mr. Fox 
had himself occasioned the principal delay 
of the scrutiny. His objection to going 
dnto the parishes of St. Margaret and St. 
John, according to the proposition of the 
high bailiff, was, that he had not made so 
much preparation as his adversary. Yet 
three months elapsed, while the examina- 
tion was going on in St. Anne’s parish, and 

et he had not, in that interval, prepared 

imself to meet sir Cecil Wray's objec- 
tions. But if he had been persecuted by 
the scrutiny, how much greater would 
have been his persecution, had the ques- 
tion been brouyht before a committee, 
where sir Cecil Wray, as all complainants 
in all courts were allowed, would have 
aimed his attacks at the parts he should 
judge most vulnerable. ‘The high bailiff 
began with St. Anne’s from’ precedent, 
and then proposed St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s; but this Mr. Fox objected to, as 
partial. The high bailiff was then pre- 
vailed upon to proceed by lot, and the in- 
vestigation of bad votes was warded off as 
long as possible from the parishes most 
wgnecked: This was, indeed, to be ex- 

ected from Mr. Fox ;~ it was natural for 
bin to wish that as little progress as pos- 
sible should be made in the scrutiny in a 
given time, or in other words, that the 
scrutiny should go on with all practicable 
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slowness. Thus did Mr. Fox make an un- 
reasonable objection to an established rule 
of all courts, even of election committees, 
under Mr. Grenville’s Bill, that the peti- 
tioner should be allowed to produce his 
charges in the form and succession that 
he might judge most expedient. 

Mr. Pitt then recommended, as they 
could not remedy the past, that such de- 
lay in future might be obviated; one step 
was already taken towards it, in the re- 
moval of the former judge; more might be 
done towards the same end, by convincing 
the high bailiff, that he was not under the 
necessity of submitting to the will of both 

ies; for the business was carried on 
ess for the gratification of the parties 
than for the satisfaction df his own con- 
science. A more expeditious mode of 
trial might also be contrived. It had been 
stated, that five speeches were made by 
the’ counsel upon every case; but these 
might be reduced to three, by which two 
fifths of the speeches at least upon trials 
would be struck off. But perhaps it would 
be found, that three speeches on every 
case were not necessary. The proceedings 
at election committees might-be imitated, 
where they spoke only to the general tenor, 
and examined evidence as to the particular 
facts; and, in the court of scrutiny, there 
should be less occasion for speeches than 
in the committee, there being a lawyer as 
judge in the former; and none, at least 
professionajlly so, in the latter. He then 
suggested a method of classing the votes, 
retaining the speeches at the beginning and 
end of the examination of each class; by 
all which the business might be greatly 
expedited. e plan also of inspectors 
might be adopted, which was proposed by 
sir Cecil Wray; but, according to his 
uniform system of.delay, objected to by 
Mr. Fox. These inspectors were to exa- 
mine into the existence of the voters. 
This, perhaps, it would be said, would 
constitute persons who might be incompe- 
tent as judges : but they were not to judge 
of law, nor of fact, upon any thing but the 
evidence of their senses. Another pro- 
posal was also made by sir Cecil Wray, 
which might henceforward be put in 
force ; not to admit any counsel on either 
side, but when the assessor should judge it 
fea peg? A this was likewise objected to 
by Mr. Fox; and from what the House 
had already heard, they would not doubt 
his motive for the objection. But what 
would prove still more clearly the retard- 
ing system of Mr. Fox, and when he re- 
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flected on it, he could not withhold his 
astonishment at the tragic tales of tyranny, 
persecution, and cruelty, that lie had heard 
from the other side of the House, the re- 
peated declamation made by the right hon. 
gentleman, that.every hour the scrutiny 
continued was a stab to the vitals of the 
constitution, and that under such accumu- 
lated vengeance he should betray the feel- 
ings of a man, if he preserved the decency 
of a member of parliament—was the pro- 
posal lately made by him, that the asses- 
sor should continue an hour and a half 
eachday. He shouldbe concerned at being 
obliged to have recourse to personal re-’ 
flections, but he could not help declaring 
this proposition to be a mockery and an 
insult. Yet he ceuld readily anticipate an 
argument to justify this proposal from the 
other side, and could almost read it in the 
looks of the right hon. gentleman over 
against him. This might tend in the issue 
to prevent delay, by preventing the intro- 
duction of a new assessor, who would have 
all the business to re-commence, anda sys- 
tem to re-establish. This, however, was 
rendered futile by the declaration of Mr. 
Murphy, who professed his intention to 
be regulated entirely by the precedents 
established in the time of his predecessor : 
besides, as Mr. Hargrave had declared 
his resolutidn to go no farther than the 
parish of St. Martin at all events, it only 
tended to hasten the change about six 
weeks sooner than in the ordinary course 
it would have pal arenes That proposi- 
tion he would call the most monstrous 
ghia of an invincible desire in the right - 
on. gentleman for procrastination. An 

argument might be farther adduced, that 
all the attempts would be vain to accelers 
ate the scrutiny, since, if questions were 
not propounded by counsel, they would be 
so by friends; and indeed proofs had 
been given on the former night, that there 
were a good number ready to perplex and 
harass evidence. : 

As for the witty observations of the 
former speaker, on the high bailiff being 
guided by, and borrowing the conscience 
of another, it was not an unusual or extra- 
ordinary circumstance. A high judicial 
officer was frequently in the same predica- 
ment, for it was well known that assessors 
were frequently called into the court of 
Chancery; and a noble lord, a particular 
friend of the right hon. gentleman, with 
all his si skill and profound wisdom, 
might, when he was in power with the 
right hon. gentleman, have had occasion to 
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refer to the judgment of another, a cause 
in his duchy court of Lancaster. With re- 
d to the assertion that the high bailiff 
Pad, in his examination yesterday, declared 
that his conscience was cleared, and that 
his mind was so far satisfied, that he had 
now no pretence for deferring the return, 
he would aver the contrary; as the high 
bailiff had, on being interrogated, ex- 
pressly said, that he had still his doubts 
respecting the merits of the election. As 
to the question put to Mr. Murphy by a 
noble lord, and the answer made to it, he 
did not think the latter should have any 
- weight whatever with the House; for .if 
they were guided by the opinion of Mr. 
Murphy, who thought the affair would be 
best terminated betore a committee, they 
would really have adopted the method 
of settling their consciences by the means 
of an assessor. Yet, however improper 
this question might be to Mr. Murphy, the 
ooble lord should, since he was determined 
to propose it, have followed it up with 
another. He should have asked how the 
business was to be brought before a com- 
mittee upon Mr. Grenville’s Act. Noone 
reverenced that institution more than he 
did; but he would nevertheless maintain, 
that it was a tribunal to try an election, 
not to make one. And what return could 
the high bailiff make? Ifhe made any, it 
must be a double return, in which case the 
city of Westminster would remain unre- 
presented, and the candidates under the 
same intolerable grievances as before. Was 
an election to be tried before it was com- 
leted? And how couldan election be com- 
pleted tillthereturn wasmade? Nothing,he 
observed, could be of greater consequence 
to the safety of the constitution, than pre- 
serving the just separation of jurisdictions, 
and preventing one from encroaching upon 
another. He should, for his own part, 
prefer the court of scrutiny as the more 
constitutional court to try an imperfect 
election before that scrutiny was instituted ; 
but surely much more so, after it had made 
so greata progress. Besides, peculiar dis- 
advantages would attend the committee. 
It would be necessarily chosen from the 
members of the whole House, one half of 
whom were disqualified by having voted. 
It must also terminate with the session, and 
leave all the business to be gone over 
again in the ensuing one; and who could 
say that all the necessary inquiries might 
be made in one session? He _ professed 
imself so great an admirer of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s committee, that he hoped no matter 
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might be brought before it which would 
disgrace it. 
mending some reforms in the scrutiny; 
such as abolishing the necessity which the 
high bailiff had hitherto submitted to, of 
taking the counsel of both parties, and 
transferring some part of the power and 
piu ncee of the House of Commons, or at 
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east protecting it by their authority. For 
the propriety of this delegated power, he 
argued by analogy, from the practice of 
other courts. He conjured the Housenot 
to explain away the law; but if alteration 


should be found requisite, if the vitiated 
conduct of a poll should have placed cer; 


tain defects in a more glaring light than 
they were before exhibited, to amend and 


correct it; but not, by superseding the law 


and confounding separate jurisdictions, 


shake the foundations of the constitution, 
and render, at once, the rights of the 


people and privileges of parliament inse- 


cure. 


Mr. Windham of Norfolk contended, in 
a maiden speech, that the argument urged 
in favour of the high bailiff, thathe ought not 
to makea return till he had completely satis- 
fied his conscience and made up his mind, 
went too far, and as it was stated, it was fal- 
lacious. The writ undoubtedly directed 
the high bailiff to proceed to an election 
of two members, and if his conscience 
was not satisfied on or before the day on 
which the writ was returnable, there was 
a clear path for him to pursue, in. which 
he would have been countenanced by ail 
men. He had then to return to the she- 
riff all the candidates, giving as a reason 
for such return, that his conscience was 
not satisfied, and then the matter would 
have come fairly before the tribunal com- 
petent to try its merits. It was not true, 
that the high bailiff was forced to return 
two members on the exigency of the writ. 
A double return was allowed by that 
House, in cases where the returning offi- 
cer was not satisfied in his conscience. A 
complete and correct return was nut de- 
manded. If it were, and if that House 
should countenance, by its decree, the 
new doctrine, that the return must not be 
made till the conscience of the returning 
officer was fully satisfied, that House 
might in future be deficient of half its 
members. He observed, that though it 
was seemingly the object of the minister 
and his friends to relieve the high bailiff © 
from as much care and trouble as possible, 
yet the very direct consequence of the 
scrutiny, and of the instructions proposed 
# 
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to be given this night to him, would actu- 
ally raise new difficulties and increase his 
embarrassments. He had been directed, 
in the first instance, to take some time to 
consider and examine his poll, that he 
might, by private inquiries, satisfy his con- 
science, and then make his return; but 
the House having ordered him to proceed 
in the scrutiny, imposed a new task upon 
him ; and though, before the scrutiny had 
been approved of by the House, the bai- 
liff might have made his return when he 
had satisfied his conscience, yet the scru- 
tiny having been once commenced, he 
must not satisfy his conscience only, but 
also his judgment; so that as he could 
not satisfy his judgment without scruti- 
nizing his poll, so whilst there remained 
a vote unscrutinized, he could not make 
his return: it was clear, therefore, that 
the House itself, in seeming to promote 
expedition, had actually thrown addi- 
tional obstacles in the way, and created 
unnecessary delay; for though it would 
have been sufficient for the bailiff to have 
satisfied his conscience at the outset, he 
must now satisfy both his conscience and 
his judgment.— An expression had dropped 
from the minister which he thought very 
alarming indeed ; it contained a doctrine 
likely to be the prolific parent of number- 
less inconveniencies and mischiefs. It 
seemed, according to the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that the circumstance of there 
being bad votes on the poll of a candidate, 
was a good ground for the scrutiny; if 
this was the case, there was not an elec- 
tion for any county or populous city in 
the kingdom which ought not to be the 
subject of a scrutiny, for he was sure 
there was not an election for any such 
places, during which persons had not been 
permitted on both sides to poll, without 
any legal qualification for the exercise of 
such a franchise. At Norwich, where he 
had the honour to have been elected, he 
was very sure many bad votes had been 
given both to him and to the rival candi- 
date ; and if the number of such voters 
admitted to poll at Norwich, was less than 
the number of the like voters who had 
polled in Westminster, it was because the 
grosqnumber of the inhabitants were less 
in the former than in the latter. But 
there was another expression which alarm- 
ed him still more, and that was, ‘* That it 
mattered not on which side the bad votes 
had been polled, if bad votes had been 
received.”” This was a good ground for 
demanding a scrutiny; this was an alarm- 
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ing doctrine indeed ; for if it was once re- 
ceived as sound and parliamentary, the 
legal representatives of every populous 
town in England might be kept out of 

arliament for years together, by the most — 
infamous combination between ‘a minister 
and profligate tools in the shape of candi- 
dates, who having contrived to get some 
bad votes on the poll even for themselves, 
might then demand a scrutiny, which 
might be carried on for years, though a 
decided majority of legal votes should be 
on the side of the candidate against whom 
a scrutiny should have been granted. 
For these different reasons, he declared 
his intention to withstand the introduction 
of such fatal doctrines, to resist the 
amendment moved by the noble lord, and 
support with his vote the original motion 
made by the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. For began with congratulating the 
House on the accession of abilities which 
they had found in the hon. gentleman 
who had spoken before him. He then ad- 
verted to the various speakers against the 
motion, and answered their several argu- 
ments. He reprobated the doctrine of 
lord Mulgrave, that the Westminster scru- 
tiny had nothing to do with a reform in 
parliament. It had to do, he said, with 
the reform of parliament, and was a sub- 
ject which every real lover of reform must 
countenance, since it amounted in reality 
to the disfranchisement of the city of 
Westminster, and with that of every other 
popular place in the kingdom. He ob- 
served, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had very dogmatically declared, that 
every one who wentbefore him, had spoken 
to every thing but to the question really 
before the House; he would not dispute 
the right hon. gentleman’s splendid abili- 
ties; he never did it, he never would do 
it; Indeed it would be absurd im him to 
dispute what he himself had always ac- 
knowledged, what the whole House ad- 
mired ; indeed it would be no less absurd 
than to dispute the right hon. gentleman’s 
confidence in those abilities. The right 
hon. gentleman sat out with saying, that 
he was too much upon his guard to suffer 
himself to be betrayed by any temptation 
to use personal asperity to any one: he 
wished that his protestations-and his ob- 
servations upon other men had been a 
little less at variance; for he was sure 
every one who had heard the right hon. 
gentleman’s remarks upon Mr. Hargrave, 
would think that he absolutely forgot his 
resolution not to use asperity towards any 
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art he would say, that 
he had never heard a more unmerited at- 
tack upon any one. That gentleman had 
been praised, as being one of the 
most Jearned, the most able, the most 
indefatigable, and laborious persons of 
his profession ; but it would seem as 
if ability, learning, and diligence, were 
not the requisites for an assessor; for the 
House had been told that other persons 
would be found much better qualified for 
the office; their qualifications not being 
founded on equality of professional know- 
ledge, learning, and industry with Mr. 
Hargrave, people would be apt to inquire 
in what those qualifications might con- 
sist. In his opinion, integrity was one of 
the most necessary in a judge, and he was 
sure that Mr. Hargrave possessed it in an 
eminent degree; he believed, also, that 
Mr. Murphy was a man of integrity; but 
who could tell that he would long con- 
tinue in his present office? And what a 
lesson would the minister’s speech of that 
day be to his successor in advising the 
high bailiff? Would it not say to him in 
plain terms, that one assessor of inflexible 
integrity has been removed ; his situation 
had been previously reridered so disagree- 
able to him, that he could not, consistently 
with his own dignity, remain any longer 
in his office; and to crown all, having re- 
signed, he was held up in an. odious or 
ridiculous light by the minister ? Was not 
this as much as to say, if an assessor shall 
presume to think for himself, he shall be 
publicly ridiculed, reviled, and reprimand- 
ed; whilst, on the other hand, the courtly, 
the complaisant assessor, who may come 
hereafter, may learn the way to gain the 
favour, the countenance, and the smiles of 
the minister ?—no trifling considerations 
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to induce the parties mutually to agree to 
regulations; and in this Mr. Hargrave was 
extremely useful, as both parties had been 
often induced to concur in resolutions, to 
which they previously had entertained 
strong objections, but which they were 
persuaded to relinquish, by the engaging 
and soothing manners of Mr. Hargrave. 
It had been said last year, and had been 
repeated that night, that hon-entities had 
been admitted to poll; and that the sup- 
posed or ostensible inhabitants, if the ex- 
pression might be used, of lena not in 
existence, had been stated to be prin- 
cipally in St. John’s and St. Margaret's 
To the first part of this he would reply, 
that they must be credulous indeed who 
could suffer themselves to be led away 
with the idea, that puppets or figures 
stuffed with straw had been prod and 
admitted to poll at the hustings; for with- 
out this, the idea of non-entities polling 
was nonsense; for it must be supposed, 
that for every name set down in the poll- 
books, some entity had actually appeared 
at the hustings. Now he thought it might 
be very easy to account for the notion 
that had got abroad - relative to non-enti- 
ties having been polled. When a great 
many persons were assembled at once to 
vote, more than one at a time might give 
in their names and places of abode; and 
in the confusion the name of the voter 
might have been set down right, but the 
habitation of one might be set down in the 
books as if it were that of another: and 
therefore, when inquiries were made. for 
Peter, in astreet, of which, by mistake, he 
was in the poll-books set down as an in- 
habitant, and was not found there, it was 
the fashion of the day to call him a non- 
entity ; but it by no means followed that 


with men who must look up to govern- | he had not a good vote, because by a mis- 


ment for advancement or promotion in 
their profession. Mr. Hargrave was 
charged by the right hon. gentleman with 
having been himself very instrumental in 
causing the delay of which there had been 
such complaint. He would ask, if since 
Mr. Murphy had taken his place, the 
scrutiny had been conducted with greater 
dispatch ? The contrary was notoriously 
the truth. The right hon. gentleman 
could free the high bailiff from the sup- 
posed necessity by which he thought him- 
self bound to make no new regulation that 
should not meet with the approbation and 
concurrence of both parties. Now he 
would be bound to say, that the most ef- 
fectual way to procure dispatch, would be 
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take he was set down as an inhabitant of 
one street, when he really kept a house in - 
another: and indeed this was not an 
imaginary case, for it had actually hap- 
pened; and a vote was struck off from 
the poll, because be could not be found in 
the street set opposite to his name in the 
book; and yet he made it appear to the 
satisfaction of the high bailiff himself, 
that he bad as good a vote as any mgn in 
Westminster. . 

Having premised thus much, he begged 
leave to say something upon the law of the 
question, and he hoped he should not leave 
the right hon. gentleman at liberty to say 
with truth, when he should have conclud- 
ed, that the legality of the scrutiny stood 
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unimpeached. What he had to say was 
reducible to the following heads: Statute 
Law—the Practice of Parliament—and the 
Reason of the Thing. He contended then, 
first, that by statute, the writ was return- 
able on the day specified in it; and this 
would appear clearly from the Act of 
Henry 6th, by which an action of debt 
was given to @ person aggrieved by any 
return; the Act provided that such action 
however should be brought within three 
months after the meeting of parliament. 
Our ancestors, who formed that Act, must 
have looked upon the meeting of parlia- 
ment, and the return of the writ, as con- 
vertible propositions; or it would have 
been absurd in them to give a man an 
action which could be so easily defeated, 
if the practice introduced by the present 
Hanae had prevailed in the days of 
enry the 6th; for the sheriff not making 
any return till three months, or as it might 
be in the present case, three years after 
the meeting, no action could be brought 
against him, because by law it must be 
brought within three months after the 
meeting, or not at all. The next statute 
he would mention, was that of William 
3, which made it absolutely necessary 
that the sheriff should make his return on 
or before the day of meeting. In this 
surely was virtually included every inferior 
returning officer, who by making their re- 
turns to the sheriff, must enable him to 
obey his writ, and transmit it to the crown- 
office in due time, before the opening of the 
session. It had been said by the earned 
Master of the Rolls, that a writ for the 
election of a burgess during the sitting of 
arliament, was not retarnable within any 
imited time. The difference between that 
and the present case was very striking: 
the king was supposed to know best when 
anew parliament ought to meet, and 
therefore he summoned it to meet on the 
day which appeared to him most proper ; 
and it was necessary that the Commons 
should be fully represented before parlia- 
ment proceeded to make laws; but it was 
different with respect to a vacancy made 
by death in a House of Commons already 
sitting ; for the same reason for dispatch 
not prevailing, the Act of William 3 
required only that the return should be 
made within 14 days after the election: 
but by the new mode Jately introduced, a! 
scrutiny might be demanded or ordered; | 
and as it was the continuation ef the poll 
or election, the actual close of the poll, 
bot being deemed a conclusion of the 
{VOL. XXV.] 
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election, the precept might be held even 
for years by the returning officer, notwith~ 
standing the Act of William 3. He next 
maintained, that a scrutiny, protracted be- 
yond the exigency of the writ, was con- 
trary to the uniform and invariable practice 
of parliament. Inthe great Oxfordshire 
election, the sheriff granted a scrutiny, 
which lasted till the day before his writ 
was returnable, and then closed it, con« 
trary to the wishes and entreaties of the 
parties that had demanded it: he then re 
turned all the four candidates: the House 
was not angry with the sheriff; on the cons 
trary, it sat from day to day to determine 
who ought to have been returned as the 
sitting members, and pronounced in favour 
of Parker and Turner, and against Dash- 
wood and Wenman. Lastly, he said it: 
was contrary to the reason of the thing; 
for if it was left in the power of returning 
officers to protract the return as the 
pleased (and who could find fault with or 
punish them, when they declared inexoras 
ble conscience to be the cause of the de- 
lay?) a packed parliament might meet for 
shameful purposes ; the members for Old 
Sarum, Midhurst, Thirske, Knaresborough, 
and the like, might take their seats, whilst 
the representatives of Westminster, Livere 
pool, Bristol, Newcastle, and every popus 
lous place, were not yet elected ! 

A scrutiny in itself was not a measure 
into which a returning officer was bound 
to go, except inthe city of London, where 
& provision was made for it by a special 
act of parliament; if he was, why was 
not the sheriff of Bedfordshire punished . 
by the House for retusing it; why did not 
the House call to account the returning 
officers of Suuthwark, Lancaster, &c. who 
had also refused to grant a scrutiny? Ang& 
here he begged leave to remark, that the 
doctrine broached by the right hon. gene 
tleman, that, let the bad votes be on which 
side they might, a scrutiny ought to be 
granted, was truly dangerous; forin cases 
where the majorities were very small, as 
in Bedfordshire, where it was only of one, 
and in Southwark, where it consisted of 
eleven, &c. a scrutiny demanded by the 
person who had the minority, and granted, 
would keep the legal members out of their 
seats, the electors unrepresented, and leave 
the members of decayed boroughs to trans 
act the business, for which such a parlia- 
ment might have been packed. He had 
not a doubt then, that as this scrutiny wag 
contrary to statute law, to the practice of 
the House of Commons immemorially, and 
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to the reason of the thing, the only object 
that the minister could have in view was, 
to harass and persecute an individual, 
whom he had honoured, by distinguishing 
him from among a number of others, to 
make the victim of his resentment. He 
had always wished to stand well with the 
right hon. gentleman: he remembered the 
_ day he had first congratulated the House 
on the acquisition of his abilities ; it had 
been his pride to fight side by side with 
him the battles of the constitution, little 
thinking that he would one day desert his 
principles, and lend himself to be the in- 
strument of that secret influence, which 
they had both combated so successfully. 
He might have been prepared to find a 
formidable rival in the right hon. gentle- 
. man, a rival that would leave him far be- 
hind in the pursuit of glory; but he never 
could have expected that he would have 
descended so low as to be the persecutor 
of any man. I fancied (said Mr. Fox) I 
saw in him so much generosity of soul, so 
much elevation of mind, that so grovelling 
& passion as malice could not have found 
an asylum in his breast. If he thinks that 
it is merely for a seat in parliament that I 
am contending, he knows me not; but I 
was willing to take the hard task of stem- 
ming the tide of misrepresentation, that 
had artfully and studiously been dissemi- 
mated through the kingdom. I was de- 
sirous that the citizens of Westminster, to 
whom my public measures were best 
known, who knew even my private foibles, 
as I had been bred, and had always lived 
among them, should pass judgment on m 
olitical conduct; and proud I am of the 
wssue, which has taught the more distant 
ie of the kingdom that they were mis- 
ed. : 

As to the election for Kirkwall, it was 
Owing, he said, to an accident; and he 
declared, upon his honour, that after he 
had heard the greatest ornaments of this 
country had been sacrificed to the popular 
prejudices, when he heard that lord John 
Cavendish had been thrown out by the 
citizens of York, that general Conway and 
Mr. Coke had lost their elections, he was 
sorry that, a Hk election for any other 
place than Westminster, he had been 
robbed of the glory of suffering in such 
company. He saw plainly, he said, that 
it was a pecuniary contest, and that his 
friends were to be tired out by expenses, 

. The scrutiny on both sides could not cost 
less than 30,000/. a year: this was enough 
to shake the best fortunes. His own last 
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shilling might be easily got at, as he was 
poor; but still, little as he had, he would 
spend to the last shilling: if, in the end, 
he should lose his election, i¢ would not 
be, he well knew, for want of a legal ma- 
jority, but for want of money; and thus 
should he, perhaps, be deprived of his 
right, and the electors of Westminster of 
the man of their choice, because he was 
not able to carry on a pecuniary contest 
with the Treasury. He would not, how- 
ever, withhold from them the satisfaction 
of knowing, that however zealous he and 
his friends might be, protraction must 
overcome them. His persecutors had only 
to be stubborn, and they must succeed. 
He said that he considered the present 
measure, with respect to Westminster, as 
a succedaneum to expulsion. ‘The case of 
the Middlesex election, which had been 
so much reprobated, had at Icast the merit 
of being more manly; for here they ace 
complished the same end of expulsion, 
without daring to exhibitany charge against 
the person whom they expelled. It had 
been alleged that the bad votes had, on 
his part,‘ been poured forth trom the pa- 
rishes of St. Margaret and St. John. With- 
out dwelling on the circumstance, that this 
had been said of every parish in its turn, 
he would appeal to the good sense of the 
House, and ask them whether they thought 
him or his agents so absurd and impolitic 
as, even in the supposition of their using 
such means, that they should confine them- 
selves to one parish only ? Would they not 
at least have mixed their votes, and spread 
them over all the parishes, that they might 
the more readily pass unnoticed? Those 
who were willing to charge his agents with: 
the iniquity of such means, would hardly 
suspect them of the folly of such an ar- 
rangement of the plan. Supposing that 
by the calculation of there being 200 bad 
votes in the one-fourth part scrutinized, 
that in the end there would be 800 bad; 
was that any proof that his opponent would 
have a majority? Had any of the proceed 
ings warranted such a belief? Certainly 
they had not; and when the minister, who, 
instead of an advocate, should have acted 
as a judge, mentioned St. Anne’s parish, 
he should also have mentioned St. Martin’s; 
but that he purposely forgot, because it 
would make against his calculation. In 
St. Anne’s, where he stated the difference 
to be as five to three bad on the side of 
Mr. Fox, it was easily’ calculated, and 
would be found to be as seven to five; 
therefore, even supposing that six Cecil 
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should strike off seven in every hundred of 
what he had polled, and he only five of 
every hundred of his opponent’s, still he 
should have a majority of 100; for by that 
mode sir Cecil would strike off 434, and 
he should strike off 300; but in St. Mar- 
tin’s parish the difference, on the gross 
amount of the poll, was not more than 
thirty, and the number disqualified on each 
side would be equal. But if the doctrine 
was suffered of returning officers having a 
right to make no return on a scrutiny be- 
ing demanded, and the appearance of bad 
votes would be sufficient grounds to de- 
mand a scrutiny, it would be in the breast 
of sir Cecil Wray, or any losing candidate, 
to pour in bad votes, on purpose to give a 
colour for a scrutiny, and by that means 
keep a gentleman out of his seat for three 
or tour years. Among the various re- 
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forms which the minister was pledged to— 


bring forward, was one for shortening the 
duration of parliament; but by the maxim 
adopted, the election would last longer 
than the parliament. The committee who 
tried the Bedford petition, did not think 
themselves bound to go into the merit of 
the petition, but decided the one vote in 
dispute, and made their officer make his 
Feturn; 50 in every case that ever came. 
before parliament, the like custom had 
been pursued. The right hon. gentleman 
had been, he said, arguing on false facts 
and absurd hypotheses, and had not chosen 
to mention the delays occasioned by sir 
Cecil Wray’s making wanton objections 
to votes that he could not sustain. And 
he must say of lord Hood, that he had 
been rather patient and submissive, if not 
nevligent of the interests of the city which 
had so handsomely honoured him with 
their choice, in not striving to do them 
justice in so far at least as his own seat 
was concerned. His election was unques- 
tioned by all sides, and yet, under the 
same ridiculous and unwarrantable mea- 
sure, he also was kept out of his scat, and 
Westminster continued totally unrepre- 
sented. He concluded with declaring that 
if, to his astonishment, the House should 
be so far infatuated by party as to forget 
this night what was due to the rights of 
election and the purity of representation, 
the question should not sleep. He assured 
them it, should be brought on in one shape 
or another again and again; and he had 

no doubt ultimately of seeing them come 

to a determination favourable to the cause 

of the people. 
Mr. Dundas said :—The right hon. gen- 
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tleman over the way must excuse me, if I 
forbear from entering into all the subjects 
which he has introduced into his speech. 
Situated as I am, it is necessary, however, 
that I should say thus much to him, in an- 
swer to his vehement declamaticns against 
the India Board, that when the proper 
day comes, I shall not be afraid to measure 

swords with him on that subject; but until — 
then, I shall take the liberty to consider, 
and I am sure this House will also con- 
sider, these daily declamations against that 
board as mere wanton, coarse obloquy, 
which the right hon. gentleman has got 
such a habit of introducing upon all pos- 
sible subjects, that even the Westminster 
scrutiny, however remote from the subject 
of India, is not to be excepted. With re- 
spect, Sir, to the character which he hag 
drawn of the right hon. gentleman near 
me, the best answer I can give him is, by 
reducing all his high-flown language upon 
that subject into common sense and plain 
English; and I would then ask any man 
in the House, whether the sum and sub- 
stance of ail his declamations on this head 
are more or less than this; that when first 
he discovered the right hon. gentleman’s 
rising abilities in this House, he was ear- 
nestly desirous of connecting him with his 
party, he was anxious to take him under 
his protection and tuition; but as soon ag 
ever he found the right hon. gentleman 
unwilling to submit to his trammels, and 
determined to think for himself, from that 
time he had resolved to set him down for 
the most haughty, corrupt, unconstitu- 
tional, and dangerous mau and minister 
that ever this country had produced. It 
is just thus, indeed, that the right hon. 
gentleman over the way has at all times 
thought proper to monopolise all patriot- 
ism, all public principles, all love of li- 
berty, to his owa single sclf.—* I am the 
palladium of the liberties of the country, 
{ am the champion of the constitution, I 
am the only man of the people, I am the 
single Atlas of this free state.”’’ This, Sir, 
is the language, and tiese are the precise 
arguments which the right hon. gentle- 
man applies now, and always has applied, 
to all debates, at all times, upon all sub- 
jects, against all ministers, in all the exi- 
gencies of his case. Te accuses my right 
hon. friend of presumption; but I appeal 
to any man whether the panegyric which 
the right hon. gentleman has this day 
made on himself, did nat consist of praises 
so profuse and extravagant, and of flattery 
so gross, that I am sure there is not one 
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_ of his friends that would have had the in- 
decency to load him, before his face, with 
half the praises which, in this moment of 
boasted modesty, he has thought it so be- 
coming to heap upon himself. If, there- 
fore, 1 should feel a little insensible both 
to the praises which the right hon. gentle- 
man heaps upon himself, and to the abuse 
which he pours upon us, I hope I have 
explained what it is that has rendered me 
thus callous. The time was, when his in- 
vectives fell with some force and efficacy 
on the ministerial band whom he was op- 
posing ; but when I see him pouring forth 
alternate praises and execrations on the 
Same men, according as they are his poli- 
tical friends or foes, he must excuse my 
telling him that all his violence, all his 
sarcasms, and all his insults, are not capable 
of irritating any one single passion in my 
breast ; and 1 may hope even, that in the 
vicissitudes of political affairs, the time 
may come when I may be recompensed 
for all the grossness of these declamations, 
by the most unbounded panegyrics on my 
virtues, my talents, and my political cha- 
racter. Inthe mean time my mind is at 
perfect ease, because I know, and all the 
world knows with me, that the right hon. 
_ gentleman considers the actions and cha- 
racters of public men as things entirely 
subservient to his own political views, nay, 
and to his views at the mere moment when 
he is speaking. | : 
Having said thus much on the subject 
of the India Bill, and on the respective 
characters of the two right hon. gentle- 
men, which I have been so necessarily led 
to do, I shall confine myself now to the 
true question before the House: and, in 
the first place, since the right hon. gen- 
tleman is for ever exclaiming how the 
constitution is violated, I must beg and 
insist on a plain answer to this plain ques- 
tion—Whether, in the election of Vande- 
put and Trentham, the constitution was 
not just as much broken as now? That 
scrutiny, Sir, lasted for fifteen months, 
and this has lasted eight months. Where 
were then the violated rights of the electors 
of Westminster? Where was then this 
ruin to the constitution? Was not West- 
minster just as much unrepresented as 
now? Were not taxes laid on the inha- 
bitants of Westminster without their con- 
Sent, just asnow? Was not every evil, 
every inconvenience, every outrage on 
the. constitution, as flagrant in that case 
as in the present? And yet, Sir, if we 
look into the debates in those times, we 
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find not one syllable was ever uttered 
about the danger to the constitution, not 
one syllable of all that language which ts 
so familiar in the mouth of the right hon. 

entleman on this and on every question. 

t is said always, that that was an election 
in the case of a vacancy by death, and 
this on a general election; but what difte- 
rence does that make to the constitution 2 . 
Sir, I do maintain, therefore, that the com- 
stitution is likely to go on as well after 
this scrutiny in the city of Westminster, 
as it did after that of Vandeput and Trente 
ham; and when the right hon. gentleman 
tells us, that in his capacity of champion 
of the constitution, he cannot sit silent, he 
cannot rest, he cannot sleep, until the 
vote of the House is rescinded, and the 
outrage is repaired, I shall ask him how 
he has slept since the year 1750; for it is 
ridiculous to contend that the circum- 
stance of its having been then a vacancy 
by death, and not by general election, can 
be any salvo to the rights of the Westmin- 
ster electors, or any safeguard to the con- 
stitution. Why, Sir, suppose this election 
had happened, in either of those two cases, 
when Westminster became vacant by the 
righthon. gentleman’s pecmune sear 
of state, Westminster might then have suf- 
fered precisely the same disfranchisement, 
and the constitution have had the same 
wound which it has received, and yet all 
would have been exactly according to 
law and according to precedent ; and in 
truth, if we examine the respective histo~ 
ries of the times, we shall find a great re- 
semblance in the two cases and in the two 
elections. There were then the same 
exertions, the same contentions of the 
aristocracy, the same intrigues as now. 
Both the great men and the great women 
of the country were seen to use the same 
condescensions in both cases; and I will 
add, that there were the same affected 
delays in both cases: in point of delay, 
however, there has been this difference, 
that in the year 1750, above 1,400 votes 
were scrutinized in five months, and in the 
present case not 200 have been gone 
through, even in the enormous time of 
eight months. Will any man, then, deny 
what one of the resolutions in the amend- 
ment takes notice of—That this House 
is not satisfied that there has been no un- 
necessary delay in the scrutiny? And, 
Sir, I appeal to any man, whether it has 
not been proved at your bar that it has 
been the wish, the design of Mr. Fox to 
procrastinate the decision of the scrutiny. 


. 
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he high bailiff has told you, Sir, that he 
all along understood St. Margaret’s and 
St. John’s to be the parishes where the 
chief suspicion lay; and I maintain that 
he had a perfect right, without the con- 
sent of either of the parties, to have pro- 
ceeded first to those parishes: but Mr. 
Fox, he tells you, insisted that this would 
be a partial arrangement, and it was agreed 
to ballot which parish should come first. 
It is known, that the parishes in question 
come next in turn, and I would appeal 
therefore to the common sense of the 
House, whether it is not reasonable, natu- 
ral, and by all means expedient, that the 
high bailiff should be permitted to pursue 
his scrutiny, at least into this parish, being 
informed at the same time, that as soon 
as ever he is capable of satisfying his 
judgment, he ts at perfect liberty to make 
his return.—The House has already gone 
the length of determining a scrutiny to be 
legal, evenafterthereturn ofthe writ, should 
the circumstance of the case demand it; 
and truly, Sir, how much more dangerous 
‘would it be to the constitution, if it should 
become a settled point, that all scrutinies 
are unlawful, and that, if a sufficient num- 
ber of men are found who will take their 
oath at the hustings, every writ must be 
instantly made up, however notorious the 
invalidity of votes may be, and must be 
thrown upon the table of this House. The 
truth is, that the right of voting in West- 
minster is not sufficiently ascertained, and 
a Bill is wanted for this purpose: but, Sir, 
we must not decide against the law of the 
land, we must not contradict the analogies 
of law in these cases; we must permit 
scrutinies where the necessity of them is 
clear; and if any thing is wanted ‘in order 
to facilitate such cases in future, a new 
law must be made for the purpose. 

Mr. Fox said, the hon. and learned 
gentleman might entertain himself and the 
House with abusing him as much as he 
pleased, but as the representative of the 
electors of Westminster, he felt too grate- 
fully for all their kindness to him, to stand 
tamely by while they were abused inthe 
frossest and most groundless manner. 
The assertion, that he had ever used the 
electors of Westminster as the instruments 
of sedition and faction, since he had the 
honour to hold a seat in the House as the 
Tepresentative of that city, was a direct 
falsehood. He never had entertained the 
most distant idea of so indecent a liberty, 
and had he had the 


resumption and the 
folly to attempt any thi 


ng like it, the elec- 
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tors of Westminster had too much sense, 
too much loyalty, and too proper a regard 
for consistency, and the preserving of a 
line of conduct becoming peaceable, but 
spirited and respectable, citizens, consci- 
ous of their own rights, and jealous of 
their preservation, to have submitted to 
so scandalous a prostitution of their par- 
tiality towards so unworthy an individual 
as himself. Mr. Fox said, that the hon. 
and learned gentleman had_ repeatedly 
misquoted the evidence of the high bailiff, 
Mr. Hargrave, and Mr. Murphy, and upon 
that misquotation had grounded much 
abusive argument and false reasoning. 
This he would prove by moving, that the 
whole of the evidence might be read 
through, were it not so late an hour, that 
he would not add to the fatigue of the 
House by detaining them for any such 
purpose, 

Mr. Dundas rose again and declared, 
that, in his opinion, the right hon. gentle- 
man, since he sat for Westminster, had 
used the electors of that city as the instru- 
ments of his sedition. It was his opinion, 
and he should persist in declaring it. 

The question being put, That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the © 
question, the House divided : | 


Tellers. 
Lord Maitland - = - 
Yeas Se Sheridan - - - f 135 
Lord Mulgrave - - - 
Noes ¢Mr. Robert Smith - $174 


The high bailiff was then called to the 
bar, and acquainted with the Resolution 
of the House.—The House adjourned at 
half past six in the morning. | 


Feb. 18. Colonel Fitzpatrick acquainted 
the House, that he had in his hand a Pe- 
tition from the electors of Westminster, 
praying to be heard by counsel at the bar, 
in defence of their just rights and privileges, 
and to offer new facts which they were not 
apprized of at the time of presenting their 
former petition. He stated the variety of 
difficulties and disadvantages they laboured 
under; and that they conceived one great 
reason of the scrutiny being continued, 
was owing to the evidence which was ad- 
duced atthe bar some days since, being 
defective. He desired the House to call 
to its recollection, that particular stress 
was laid, in a former debate, on Mr. Fox 
being shy of going into the parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John. Since that de- 
bate, a fact had come out, which very 
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much engaged the attention of the public, 
and which he conceived would surprise 
the House, when he came to relate, that 
the high bailiff, the next day of meeting 
after he received his new orders, in the 
presence of some hundreds of electors, 
and before several members of parliament, 
openly declared, and authorized them to 
state, “ that an offer was made by 
counsel for Mr. Fox, whilst in the parish 
of St. Anne, to go next into the parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John; which pro- 
position, was refused by the counsel of sir 
Cecil Wray.’? Therefore, whenever evi- 
dence of that fact was produced at their 
bar, he trusted they would put an end to 
so destructive a measure as the scrutiny, 
which was carrying on contrary to law or 
justice. 

The Petition was then read, stating, 
«¢ That your petitioners, understanding 
that a motion had been made in this ho- 
nourable House, relative to the election for 
Westminster, and that the high bailiff of 
this city, and his two assessors, had been 
ordered to attend, abstained from desiring 
this honourable House to permit them to 
offer any evidence relative to the scrutiny 
carried on for Westminster, or to be heard 
by their counsel in support of their rights : 
' that your petitioners have now reason to 
believe, that the evidence given at the bar 
of this honourable House was defective 
and incompetent, and that farther material 
evidence may be laid before this honour- 
able House, touching the said scrutiny : 
your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
this honourable House, that they may be 
permitted to produce such evidence, and 
to be heard by their counsel at the bar of 
this honourable House.” 

Lord F. Campbell thought the petition 
could not be heard, as it would be con- 
trary to the rules of the House to admit 
one petition in support of another that had 
already been decided. 

Mr. Pit presumed the petition was 
meant to be laid upon the table, and if it 
contained new matter in addition to the 
former, he could have no objection. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick then moved, “ That 
the petitioners be heard by counsel, in 
support of the said petition, on Monday 
next.” | 

The Attorney General said, if new ground 
had been discovered and facts made known 
which were before concealed, there cer- 
tainly could be no objection to hearing the 
petition, especially if the petitioners con- 


ceived the facts were such as would in- 
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duce the House to make a fresh order ; 
but if the petitioners were the same, and 
had no new ground to state, certainly the 
petition must be contrary to all rules of 
order or sound policy, and could not be 
heard. | 

Mr. Sheridan stated the propriety of 
the petition, and that the evidence meant 
to be adduced could not be given before. 
The petition was couched in decent terms, 
and therefore he presumed might be heard ; 
for he trusted no person would lay down 
the doctrine, that the proceeding of par- 
liament was not liable to be arraigned. 

The Speaker said, the present motion 
was to hear counsel on the petition just 
received; but if counsel was meant to be 
heard in support of both, the motion would 
be otherwise. 

Mr. Fox said, the Speaker was certainly 
right, and no person was more strenuous 
than himself for the orders of the House 
to be observed ; but he had an equal desire 
to sce justice done, which ought to go 
hand in hand with the order of the House = 
in the present instance, he would have the 
House consider, that the petitioners de- 
sired to be heard in defence of their 
rights. 

Mr. Pitt said, that if the sole wish was — 
to state new matter, he had no objection ; 
but he was of opinion that it was meant 
for delay, and merely to harass adiminis- 
tration; and in point of time the petition- 
ers were too late,as they ought to have 
laid in their claim before the day for hearing 
petitions was expired. With respect to 
the remark made, of a right to arraign the 
proceedings of parliament, certainly in 
some instances that right existed, and per- 
sons were undoubtedly at liberty to peti- 
tion against an act of parliament; yet then 
their petition should be couched in terms 
of respect; but here, he hoped, by hearing 
of counsel, the House did not mean to 
make a voluntary surrender of its rights, 
and permit the counsel to tell then at 
their bar that they had granted a scrutiny, 
which was contrary to the first principles 
of law and justice; and that the House 
being incomplete in point of numbers, 
every Act which passed in the last session 
was illegal, oppressive, and absurd; such 
a liberty would, in his eyes, appear cone 
trary to all order or decency, and could 
not be permitted. But if the petitioners 
had not foreseen what they had now stated, 
it was rather extraordinary, and their sie 
lence was in some degree disrespectful to 
the House. But if they were to be heard 
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in defence of their rights (and God forbid 
, but they should), in his opinion the House 
would be competent to stop them the 
moment they went into any of the allega- 
tions set forth in the former petition. He 
was not at all surprised that the electors 
wished to be heard by counsel at this 
time; for undoubtedly, had they trusted 
their cause in the hands of the lowest 
person in the profession who walked West- 
minster-hall, they could not have been 
served worse than when they, in a former 
debate, trusted their cause to the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox); for the very 
material fact that was to elucidate the bu- 
siness he forgot to mention. But indecd, 
on second recollection, he did not believe 
the right hon. gentieman knew that an offer 
was made on his side to go next into the 
ishes of St. Margaret and St. John, for 
fe gloried in having prevented it, saying, 
that he must have been an ideot to have 
submitted. Now if he was not such an 
ideot as to submit, he was scarcely such a 
madman as to propose. 

Mr. Foz said, the right hon. gentleman, 
he supposed, prided himself on his mge- 
nuity; but he trusted that he should be 
able to shew that it had no effect ; for the 
fact was simple and plain, that he did re- 
fuse to go into the parishes of St. Mar- 
garet and St. John first, for no other rea- 
son than that his opponent were prepared 
for that parish and he was not; but when 
the scrutiny had gone on some time, and 
his friends and counsel, to whom he cer- 
tainly owed many obligations, had made 
proper inquiries in those parishes, then the 
proposition was made, and he was ready to 
meet them on fair grounds. He must own, 
the right hon. gentleman had touched him 
in a tender point, when he stated, that he 
had been negligent of a duty to the 
electors of Westminster; he hoped he 
never should be negligent of their rights ; 
yet he was ever free to declare, that for 

imself, and he believed he could speak 
for almost every other person, that they 
never had an idea of so purticular a stress 
being Jaid on the circumstance of not 
going into St. Margaret’s parish first; if 
they had, care would have heen taken to 
shew by evidence that it was not the fact: 
but gentlemen should consider, that the 
rule on which that business was conducted 
onthe former day, was first to hear evi- 
dence, and then argument; therefore, 
before the argument took place, the evi- 
dence was dismissed; and it was not tobe 
wondered at, if, on hearing such a multi- 
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tude of argument, which the right hon. 
gentleman was pleased to say was founded 
on fact, reason, law, and the constitution, 
so trifling a thing as this new matter 
escaped. But, for his own part, he did 
not wonder that in such a dearth of facts, 
such poverty of law, such’ an imbecility of 
reasoning, and such a violation of the cons 
stitution, as the right hon. gentleman 
made use of, so trifling a circumstance as 
not going into a particular parish first, 
should be the best reason that could be 
adduced for so ruinous a measure as con- 
tinuing the scrutiny. But the right hon. 
gentleman had opposed him during the 
whole of the election, and taken every 
measure to prevent his being chosen; not 
indeed by making speeches, but by are 
guments far more persuasive—there lay 
the vexation, there was the delay and ine 
tent to harass; but he hoped he would . 
now seriously recollect, that in opposing 
the petition, he was putting a stop to the 
electors of Westminster being heard in 
defence of their dearest rights relative to 
representation. As to putting the busi- 
ness off, he must own that he was in hopes 
it would have come on that day, for 
he loved speedy decisions; but as the 
period fixed was so near, he was by no 
means sorry, as it would give the House 
an opportunity of turning the matter well 
in their minds: and seeing the dangerous 


| consequences of such a doctrine as was 


meant to be established, of letting the pe- 
tioners be heard only in part of the nue 
merous grievances they had to complain of. 

The question was put and agreed to. 
Col. Fitzpatrick then moved, ‘ That the 
high bailiff and Mr. Philips do attend the 
House on Monday next;” which was 
agreed to. 


Feb. 21. The order of the day for 
hearing counsel in support of the Petition 
of the electors of Westminster being 
read, col. Fitzpatrick moved, ‘“ That the 
counsel be now called in.” 

Lord Frederick Campbell observed, that 
if the counsel were permitted to range at 
large into the question of the election and 
scrutiny, there would be no end of the 
proceedings: he thought it would be 
very inconsistent with the dignity of the 
House, to Jet them agitate questions that 
had been already decided : the legality of 
the scrutiny was not now to be impeach- 
ed; the House had already given judg- 
ment upon that head; and it would be in- 
decent in the counsel to arraign it. He 
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was aware that he might move the amend- | of coupling two heterogeneous motions 
ment he intended to propose, after the | together, for the purpose of fixing ab- 


counsel should be called in, and as soon 
as he should hear them proceed to main- 
tain the illegality of the scrutiny; but he 
thought it more respectful to the House, 
and to the counsel, that the instructions 
which be was anxious should be given to 
the latter, should be communicated to 
them immediately on their appearing at 
the bar. For this reason, therefore, he 
moved, ‘“ That after the words ‘ that the 
-_ counsel be now called in,’ should be added 
the following, ¢ and that the counsel be 
restrained from going into any matters, 
but such as tend to prove the evidence, 
offered at the bar of: this House on 
Wednesday the 9th day of this instant 
February, defective and incomplete, or 
such other matters as may have been dis- 
covered since the order of this House of 
the same date.” 

Mr. Jolliffe said, that if he was sur- 
prised at hearing such a motion, he was 
much more so at finding from what quar- 
ter it came. The noble Jord had gene- 
rally acted with candor and impartiality ; 
but he was sorry to say his conduct on 
this occasion bore not the stamp of these 
honourable qualities; on the contrary, it 
‘was marked with the strongest features of 
injustice; for he could not conceive how 
the noble lord imagined the counsel could 
do justice to their clients, if they were to 
be restrained from arraigning a decision, 
which was the very ground of their com- 
plaint; and unless he should suppose, 
what for the honour of the noble lord he 
would wish to be unfounded, that his 
lordship wanted to defeat the object of 
the petition, he could not find sense in his 
amendment: better far would it have 
been, that the petition itself, in support of 
which the counsel were now to appear, 
had in a bold and manly manner been re- 
jected in the first instance, than that it 
should, in this pusillanimous way, be ren- 
dered ineffectual, by silencing those who 
were to maintain it. 

Sie Charles Barrow appealed to the 
Speaker, and requested he would inform 
him, whether, consistently with the orders 
of the House, two propositions, incom- 
patible with each other, could be blended 
into one. 

The Speaker replied, that this point 
had often been discussed by the House, 
and though itn general two inconsistent 
propositions could not be thus blended 
for any serious purpose, yet the practice 


ey. on the whole, had often been per- 
mitted as a method for taking the sense 
of the House on any particular’ ques- 
tion. : 

Mr. Eden observed, that the amend- 
ment might be considered in various 
points of view ; and in every one of them it 
would appear unnecessary, insome of them 
absurd. He wished, if possible, to ascer- 
tain what was the precise idea the noble 
lord wanted to convey to the House : if, 
by restraining thé counsel from going into. 
any other matters than what should tend 


| to prove the evidence given at the bar to 
| be incomplete and defective, the noble 


lord meant to prevent them from giving 
evidence, the amendment was nonsense, 
as counsel did not give evidence, but 
“commented upon th:t which was given : 
if the noble lord wished to give efficacy to 
the prayer of the petitioners, or to acquire 
such information as would enable him 
fairly to determine whether there was any 
real foundation for their complaint, he 
surely»took the most preposterous me- 
thod, by gagging the counsel, and thus 
preventing them from saying, what in their 
Judgment they conceived to be most for 
the benefit of their clients. For his part, 
he should thank the noble lord, if he 
would state any one argument that‘ could 
induce moderate and impartial men to 
look upon his amendment as a proposition 
that could be reconciled either to justice 
or Common sense. ; 
Lord F. Campbell could not agree that 
his amendment deserved to be treated in 
so severe a manner: his only object was 
to preserve the dignity of the House, by 
preventing the counsel from using argu- 
ments to prevail upon it to act so incon- 
sistently, as to rescind a resolution which 
had been passed this session upon the 
most mature deliberation. He conceived 
his motion might be made, without meet- 
ing any objection, after the counsel should 
have been called in, and should have been 
found to pursue a line of argument incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the House; 
but he thought it might be done with 
more propriety than at present. He knew 
that two petitions had been presented 
from Westminster, that upon one of them 
the House had already passed judgment, 
and he was anxious only to prevent the 
counsél from producing any evidence ia. 
support of that petition which was no 
longer before the House. 
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Mr. Eden was still dissatisfied with the | he thought, on the contrary, that such an 
amendment. If the counsel should prove | order ought to be made, if it appeared 
the evidence already given defective and | that the returning officer was acting mala 


incomplete, and should adduce such other | fide. 


He was not one of those who would 


proofs as would convince gentlemen that | stand up for a rigid adherence to resolu- 


the scrutiny ought to be abandoned, what : 


would then become of the dignity of the 
House, which the noble lord seemed so 
desirous to preserve? Would it sacrifice 
justice to consistency ? Or would the noble 
lord advise it to persevere in error, merely 
for fear it should be charged with incon- 
sistency? The amendment and the peti- 
tion were irreconcileable, and if the noble 
lord persevered in the former, he would 
do well to move next that the latter be 
flung over the table. 

Lord Maitland declared he never had 
been a witness to so extraordinary a pro- 
ceeding, as was that of the noble lord in 
moving the amendment: it had hitherto 
been the constant practice and custom for 
the counsel to advise and regulate the 

oceedings of their clients; but the nobie 
ord would overturn this practice, and the 
counsel would no longer enjoy this privi- 
lege ; they were no longer to receive in- 
structions from their clients, but from the 
House ; and they were not to urge what 
they should think most advantageous for 
the cause of their employers, but what it 
should please the House to direct: so that 
he could not conceive for what purpose 
any man, or set of men, should employ 
counsel in future. The noble lord had 
said much about the dignity and consis- 
tency of the House: true dignity, in his 
opinion, consisted more in the renuncia- 
tion of error, than in an adherence to a 
resolution lightly formed, and unsupport- 
ed; and a perseverance in it, under the 
idea of preserving consistency, was no- 
thing better than rept but it was 
something worse, when such a resolution 
could not be maintained without injus- 
tice: and injustice surely it would be in 
any tribunal to tell counsel, that having 
once determined to hear a_ particular 
point discussed, it could not sutter them 
to urge the very grounds on which the 
complaints of their clients were founded, 
and which were most likely, if agitated, 
to procure them redress. 

The Attorney General, not secing the 
amendment in the same light in which it 
appeared to those who combated it, could 
hot give up the opinion he entertained of 
Ms propriety. He was not one of those 
who thought that the House ought not to 
order the high bailiff to make a return; 
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tions once taken; and, had no opinion 
been given by the House since the last 
session, he certainly would think gentle- 
med too stiff-necked, if they refused to 
re-consider their resolution of last year. 
But, in fact, it had been re-considered in 
the present session, and, upon re-consi- 
deration, confirmed. To agitate, then, 
the question of the legality of the scru- 
tiny, after so recent a decision, would be 
wantonly to sport with the dignity of the 
House. He had often before given his 
opinion upon the law of this question, 
and he was not afraid to repeat it, that a 
scrutiny granted dona fide, at the meeting 
of a parliament, might be continued with- 
out the violation of any law. The House 
had twice adopted this opinion; why, 
then, would gentlemen press upon it for a 
third decision? Indeed, he saw no end to 
the proceeding; for no sooner should one 
petition from Westminster be disposed of, 
than another would be presented ; and so 
the House would be called upon from da 
to day to pronounce the scrutiny le al. 
The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) had 
frequently thrown out something like a 
menace, or, to. use a less unbecoming 
word, an insinuation, that a question 
would be brought forward every week 
upon this business; and indeed, when he 
saw how few the subscribers to the peti- 
tion were in number, he could not but 
think that it was designed to divide the 
electors of Westminster into several 
classes, and make each of them sign a 
petition, that one might be ready for each 
week, which should hamper the House 
erpetually with questions on the lega- 
ity of the scrutiny. So disrespectful 
and indecent a proceeding could be pre- 
vented only by such a measure as had 
been proposed by the noble lord, and 
which should have his most hearty sup- 
rt. ) 
Peer. Powys remarked, that the House 
having decided upon the legality of the 
scrutiny, he was precluded from treating 
the decision with that disrespect which, 
in his private opinion, it deserved; but 
though the House should confirm it over 
and over again, he should still maintain, 
that when the House directed the high 
bailiff to proceed in the scrutiny, the 
cqnstitution, in his judgment, received a 
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-wound, which could not be cured bat by 
the most express condemnation of the 
scrutiny in the Journals. 

Mr. Vyner declared, that had he had 
the honour of a seat in parliament when 
the business of the scrutiny was brought 
before the House, and an order was made 
for the high bailiff to proceed in it, he 
would have contested against it, as against 
a measure by which the constitution 
would receive its death wound ; and he 
did not hesitate to say, that the blow 
having been given, the dissolution of the 
constitution could only be prevented by a 
speedy revision of the resolution of the 
House, and the expunging it from the 
Journals. 

Mr. Dundzs said, that this ghost of the 
Westminster scrutiny would perpetually 
haunt the House day and night, without 
giving it a moment’s respite, unless the 
amendment of the noble lord were adopt- 
ed. Similar instructions had often been 
given to counsel, and had been voted even 
before the counsel had been called in; 
and he quoted from the Journals the case 
of Mr. Alderman Oliver, who, when an 
order for his attendance in his place had 
been communicated to him (in the affair 
for which he was sent to the Tower with 
the lord mayor), petitioned the House 
that he might be heard by his counsel: 
the prayer of the petition was granted ; 
but the House resolved at the same time, 
it the counsel = “ be restrained 

om saying any thing against the privi- 
leges of the House.” . : 

Mr. Sheridan was of opinion, that the 
noble lord's amendment would lead the 
House into a greater inconsistency than 
that from which he would be thought de- 
sirous to guard it; for the House having 
received and caused to be read a petition 
from some electors of Westminster, and 
ordered that they should have leave to be 
heard by their counsel in support of the 
game, the noble lord wanted to persuade 
gentlemen to make the House in the pre- 
sent, reject what in the former it had 
adopted and ordered: this would be an 
inconsistency the more inexcusable, as 
there was not so much asa single argu- 
ment advanced that could give a colour to 
such a proceeding. This petition, on which 
the electors wished to be heard, had no ne- 
cessary connexion with any other; and 
therefore it was a most curious circum- 
stance, that, for fear any thing should be 
said about another petition, with which 
the present was unconnected, the counsel 
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were to be restrained from speaking in 
support of the allegations of their clients, 
who had already received the leave of the 
House to plead their cause by proxy; but 
if their proxy was to be restrained from 
pleading in support of the petition, for what 
purpose could leave have been given ? 
The petition was far from being disre- 
spectful; for though the electors com- 
plained that they were deprived of their 
representatives, they said they had paid 
their share of the taxes thet had been im- 
posed by a parliament in which they were 
not represented. Inorder to throw a ri- 
dicule upon the amendment, he moved an 
amendment upon it, by leaving out from 
the first * as’ to the end of the amendment, 
in order to insert the words, ‘ the said 
electors pray to be heard upon in the said 
petition, and upon which the House have 
ordered that they shall be heard by their 
counsel, at the bar of this House,’ instead 
thereof. 

Mr. Dundas said, this would have no 
other effect than to cause the same ques- 
tion to be debated in a different form. 

Lord Muncaster concurred very much 
with those who wished to see an end of 
the scrutiny, and of the expenses with 
which the parties concerned were borne 
down; and he believed it was then in his 

ower to point out a mode by which these 
Desirable objects might be attained. It 
had been said within these few days, 
‘¢ that the right hon. gentleman ( Mr. Fox) 
had proposed that the scrutiny should be 
carried into the parish of St. Margaret and 
St. John:” if this was true, it would 
greatly facilitate what he had so much at 
heart; for he had then in his power a pro- 
posal to make, on the part of sir Cectk 
Wray, to the right hon. gentleman, which 
he would read as part of his speech. It 
was in substance, that sir Cecil wished the 
scrutiny should immediately be adjourned 
to St. Margaret’s and St. John’s; that sir 
Cecil would then object to 400 votes, given 
to the right hon. gentleman by persons 
stating themselves to be resident house- 
holders of this united parish ; that he would 
object to them, not as pnupers, or ons 
not rated in the parish books, but merely 
as not resident housekeepers, a8 non- 
entities; that if he should disqualify so 
many as that‘he should obtain a majority 
on the poll, he should then be returned, 
and the right hon. gentleman should have 
the liberty to petition the House; that if 
he (sir Cecil) should not disqualify these 
votes, he would then give up both the. 
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Mr. Fox observed, that as the noble 
lord had so personally pointed to him, he 
ed it would be expected he should 
Immediately say something in reply to so 
mngular a proposition. It appeared to 
him very singular indeed, that though sir 
Cecil Wray and himself were frequently 
together, he had not thought proper to 
communicate to him in private, or in the 
vestry-room, the extraordinary proposal 
that been just read by the noble Jord: 
it was also very singular that he should 
have thought proper to have it communi- 
cated to him publicly in the House of 
Commons. Such a proceeding he con- 
ceived to be very disrespectful ; and were 
he inclined to make a compromise on the 
occasion, he would not treat the House 
with so much indignity as to make it a 
party to it. As to the ee al itself, he 
must say he was astonished at the impu- 
dence of it, and was really at a loss how 
to treat it. Sir Cecil proposed that the 
scrutiny should be immediately adjourned 
to St. Margaret's and St. John’s. Amazing 
good nature! after his opponent had dis- 
qualified as many votes in St. Martin’s as 
he could, and finding it was likely there 
would be, after all, a majority against him 
there, he was anxious to have the scrutiny 
stopped in St. Martin’s, and transferred to 
St. Margaret’s! Here, again, he seemed 
to make a candid offer, by confining his 
objections to those voters only whom he 
should be able to disqualify, as not being 
resident householders: but there was more 
the appearance than the reality of good 
nature and candor in this proceeding ; for 
it was very well known that the principal 
objections on both sides were to votes 
given, not by paupers or non-entities, but 
y those who were not such resident 
householders as to be entitled to a vote. 
But what was transcendently candid and 
good natured in sir Cecil was, that, be- 
ginning the scrutiny himself in St. Marga- 
ret’s, he should be returned, if he should 
disqualify such a number in that parish as 
would give him a majority over Mr. Fox 
in the numbers as they stood at the close 
of the pell ; and this, too, without waiting 
for Mr. Fox to disqualify in return the ob- 
jectionable votes that sir Cecil should have 
inthe same parish. But, come what would, 
he would never consent to so base a com- 
omise: be would never give up the right 
had to have determined by a committee 
under Mr. Grenville’s Bill, the question of 
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the return on the day on which the writ, 
from which the high bailiff’s precept de- 
rived its authority, was returnable; and 
until he should be convinced to the cone 
trary bya resolution, he would not believe 
that fifteen gentleman could be found in 
that House, who, upon their oaths, would 
not determine that the power of the pre- 
cept expired the moment the writ for Mid- 
dlesex was returned, and consequently that 
the high bailiff ought to have returned him . 
to that House on the 18th of May last. 
Mr. Bankes approved of the right hon. 
gentleman’s conduct, in not listening to 
any compromise in the House, whatever 
He wished with 
all his heart that there was an end of the 
scrutiny, in which, unfortunately, the 
House had engaged, and out of which he 
wished his right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) 
fairly extricated. As to himself, he had 
opposed the scrutiny both in the last and 
the present session; he condemned it 
still, and he would always maintain it as 
his opinion, however he might differ from 
those whom he most esteemed, that the 
return ought to have been made for West- 
minster, togcther with the writ for Mid- 
dlesex. However, as the House had or- 
dered the high bailiff to proceed in the 
scrutiny, as the end of such a proceeding 
was most desirable, and as gentlemen 
seemed to wish only for evidence that 
would justify them in ordering a return, he 
would wish the amendment carried, in hopes 
that proofs would be brought to shew, that . 
the evidence on which the scrutiny had 
been continued, by order of the House, was 
defective and incomplete. These new 
proofs would, perhaps, have the desired 
effect; and then the business of the na- 
tion would no longer be interrupted and 
impeded by debates on the scrutiny. He 
hoped that his own consistency would 
not be impeached after this explanation ; 
though if it should, he might, like another 
entleman (Mr. the in the last par- 
lament, justify his falling off from his own 
opinions, because the House had decided 
against them. 
Mr. Fox declared it was very far from 
his inclination to impede the public busi- 
ness of the nation; and he assured gen- 
tlemen they had misunderstood him, when 
they imagined he had said, that there 
should be applications made to parliament 
every week on the subject of the West- 
minster election. He had never said any 
such thing; but this he had said, that at 
every turn ministers would meet this scru- 
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tiny; they would find it standing in the 
‘way of a parliamentary reform, and de- 
feating all its purposes; they would feel 
that it had raised suspicions of the mi- 
nister’s sincerity, in declaring himself the 
friend and patron of reform. It had been 
remarked by a learned gentleman, that 
there were only a few names to the West- 
minster petition; (he did not expect to 
have heard such a remark) for though he 
might have procured thousands of signa- 
tures, if he had invited the electors to a 
pape meeting, he thought it wou!d have 

een better to present a petition with a 
few names, than to disturb the quiet of 
the city by a meeting in Westminster-hall. 
But should such remarks be repeated 
again, such a meeting might possibly be 
thought necessary. He was not at all sur- 
prised that ministers’ should wish to be 
fuirly rid of the scrutiny; it was high time 
for them to blush at it, when they found 
themselves deserted on that question by 
the most respectable of their friends, and 
by none more respectable than the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last. A learned 
gentleman had said, that “‘ the House was 
to be haunted day and night by the ghost 
of the Westminster scrutiny.” The learned 
gentleman had probably assisted at some 
splendid representations of Jate, in which 
the ghost of a guilty conscience haunted 
the misdoer ; he might well catch the idea, 
and tremble for his House of Commons 
that bad murdered the electors of West- 
minster, and left them aérial forms and 
spiritual essences, without representatives; 
well might he fear to be haunted by the 
host of the scrutiny; well might he fear 
It would push him and his friend ‘ from 
their stool.” Where could he find a man 
who would not tell him he was sick of his 
scrutiny? Were not all the minister’s 
friends tired of it? Did not their stomachs 
turn at it, not because it was nauseous 
from excessive sweetness, but from its ex- 
treme bitterness? Was there a learned 
man connected with the minister, who, 
out of that House, did not condemn in the 
most pointed terms, the beginning and 
pee of the scrutiny? He himself 

ad heard a few days ago, in another place 
(the court of King’s-bench}, a learned 
gentleman, who knew how to treat with 
invective in the House the declared ene- 
mies of the scrutiny, speak of that pro- 
ceeding with greater disapprobation than 
he could well have conceived; for he there 
heard him say, that all law and sense were 
confounded in the scrutiny: in this the 
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learned gentleman was right; he could 
wish only that he would endeavour to be 
right always and uniform, and not find one 
doctrine for the bar and another for the 
senate. There was no doubt that the ma- 
jority of the House most heartily wished 
for the end of a proceeding that disgraced 
it; but how was that to be accomplished ? 
Was it by rejecting both -law and reason? 
By refusing to hear arguments that would 
make the absurdity of the proceeding ap- 
pear in glaring colours? The poor expe- 
dient of the amendment proposed by the 
noble lord would be found truly futile, if 
the learned gentlemen who were to ap- 
pear at the bar had a mind to evade it; 
and they would be able so to connect the 
evidence they had now to adduce with that 
which had been already given, as to intro- 
duce the one whilst they were seemingly 
urging only the other. For his part, be 
did not see any expedient short of rescind- 
ing the resolutions already passed, to cure 
the wound that had been given to the con- 


‘stitution; for if the scrutiny was to be 


continued to the same length that the 
principles would go on which it was or- 
dered, it would last forever. In discussing 
this point, two great general propositions 
would be found to create insurmountable 
difficulties. One was the universal affir- 
mative, that in every possible case what- 
ever the House was justifiable in granting 
and carrying on a scrutiny, when the re- 
turning officer’s conscience required it. 
The other was the universal negative, that 
in no case whatever had the House a power 
to order a returning officer to make a re- 
turn until his conscience should be satis- 
fied. Ifthe latter should be denied, what 
would be the consequence? Why, that 
the former must stand impeached; for if 
the House must order a scrutiny whenever 
the conscience of a returning officer called 
for it, it would follow, that the House 
could not, consistently with this delicate 
regard for conscience, compel the man 
to retyrn the members as long as his 
conscience was undetermined; and there- 
fore a scrutiny might last as long as a. 
parliament. From this he hoped gen- 
tlemen would perceive the absurdity of 
the past proceedings of the House, and 
the necessity of providing a remedy for 
the wounded constitution of the country.; 
and none could be effectual but the ex- 
punging the past resolutions, and entering 
another upon the Journals, passing upon 
the doctrines contained in fet the most 
unreserved censure. Before he sat down, 
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he begced to say a word in support of an 
hon. member near him (Mr. Powys), who 
had been charged with having abandoned 
his own opinions on a former occasion in 
the last parliament, merely because the 
House had decided against them: the fact 
was not 80; the hon. gentleman did not 
change his opinion at all; he even went 
so far as to say, that he thought the House 
wrong in the resolutions it had passed ; 
but that, nevertheless, the House having 
declared it had no confidence in the mi- 
nisters of the crown, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought not to have 
remained in office. As to the motion of 
amendment made by the noble lord, he 
hoped it would be rejected; and that 
should a motion be made that the high 
bailiff do make his return, it would meet 
with no opposition; if it should, it was out 


of his power to say what farther applica. - 


tions the electors of Westminster would 
make tothe House. 

Mr. Bearcroft said, that he was the per- 
son alluded to by Mr. Fox, as having de- 
clared in the court of King’s-bench, that 
the scrutiny was the confusion of all law 
and common sense; but he said this was 
not the manner in which he had expressed 
himself; having to argue a cause that had 
some httle connexion with the Westminster 
election, he had said he would endeavour 
to steer clear of that question, which con- 
founded all law and common sense: he 
was surprised that the right hon. gentle- 
man, whose abilities were transcendently 
great, should condescend to become a 
mere word-catcher. He then said, that 
ever since the right hon. gentleman had 
set out upon popular grounds in West- 
minster, he had degraded himself, as well 
on the scaffold in Westminster-hall as on 
the coach-box in Palace-yard, haranguing 
the multitude. Adverting next to the 
question before the House, he paid the 
highest compliment to Mr. Sheridan, who, 
he said, had the quickest penetration, and 
the liveliest and readiest wit he ever knew 
aman possess: his amendment was inge- 
nious, and well calculated to throw ridi- 
cule upon that of the noble lord ; however, 
he would adhere to the latter, and support 
it with his voice. | 

Mr. Hardinge wished most anxiously to 
have it understood that he did not rise so 
soon after the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox) had closed, as presuming to answer 
him, but in order to save his own former 
argument, such as it was, from the censure 
which had been thrown upon it by so elo- 
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quent and so ableaman. He said that 
he believed him too ingenuous to misre- 
present, and much too clear in his powers 
of apprehension to misconceive any one 
who could make himself understood. He 
would, therefore, have supposed the fault 
in himself, if he did not recollect that his 
own argument had been distinctly marked 
by others, who were yet levelled in the 
same attack with him. They, as well as 
he, are quoted as having said the West- 
minster scrutiny was legal, so as to compel 
the approbation of it upon the House, 
whatever grounds of justice might induce 
them to order an immediate return. He, 
for one, had never so argued, and he be- 
lieved no man living had entertained se 
wild a conceit. It is one thing to say 
that scrutinies, after the day of the return, 
are Jegal, if there is a fair ground of justice 
for them; and a very different thing to say 
that scrutinies, after the day of the return, 
bind the House to act upon them in every 
case whatever. He adopted, with plea- 
sure, the emphatical words used by his 
learned friend (Mr. Bearcroft) whose 
clearness of understanding and of expres- 
sion he had always admred—the words 
“ granted bond fide.” So qualified, in his 
opinion, all scrutinies were legal; and it 
was no argument against their (admitted ) 


legality, sitting a parliament, that if grant- 


ed wantonly, they would be set aside in 
their progress, ypon due complaint, or 
condemned after the return. 

He stated, in the next place, that he 
and others had been reproved for the vote 
they should give that night, if they should 
vote against opening to counsel the wide 
field which had been claimed for them ; as 
if such a vote must have this absurd rea- 
soning at the bottom of it—* Let counsel 
be heard upon the facts which they mean 
to adduce in evidence, not upon the ap- 
plication of them :” for the right hon. gen- 
tleman will have it, that if counsel should 
be heard upon the application of the evi- 
dence offered, they must of necessity com- 
plicate their argument with all the other 
topics of legal or just, which have been 
debated and closed by the House. There 
he differed extremely with him ; he never 
dreamt of restraining counsel to the mere 
statement of their facts; it would be a 
mockery upon them to put them under 
that restraint. He meant, for one, that if 
they would confine themselves to the new 
evidence, and argue from those premises 
alone, the most ample field of that argument 
should be open to them; but he saw no 
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injustice in restraining them to those li- 
mits; because he understood the single 
ground upon which they were to be heard 
at all was this—that facts could be verified 
by them, essential to the fair decision of 
the cause at large, but omitted by acci- 
dent when the cause was heard. 

He made no scruple to say that he pro- 
tested against any farther discussion of the 
two votes upon the general subject, inde- 

endent of this new evidence; and that 

eing of that opinion, as the Irish debate 
was deferred, he would not commit the 
bull of reasoning upon the justice or lega- 
lity of the vote in question, as an argu- 
ment that it should not be re-considered. 
He would confine himself to the single 
point strictly in debate, and which he took 
to be this: Whether the law or justice of 
the Westminster scrutiny, in a general 
view of the argument, should be now re- 
heard at the bar, after two deliberate and 
solemn decisions upon it? That in fact 
the law had been twice decided by the 
House at large, he proved by appealing to 
the two motions of the right hon. gentle- 
man over-against him, which, as they 
struck his ear, were syllable for syllable 
the same, and were put upon the illegality 
alone; but were negatived by the House. 
He proved it farther by an appeal to the 
general course of each debate, which had 
been to lay the main stress upon topics of 
Jaw. 

He said the House were not exactly 
apprized of their full merit as judges in 
this cause, and a merit extremely difficult 
in practice—the merit of patience. They 
had heard upon the Westminster scrutiny 
forty-eight speeches, which at balf an hour 
to each orator, gave twenty-four hours to 
the eloquence alone : he would say nothing 
of the witnesses, the points of evidence, 
and many other of barat fought with 
great spirit; the whole proceeding would 
reach the size of a large folio volume. Yet 
he would readily own it was invidious to 
shut the door against any complaint by 

arties interested. But, on the other 

nd, it could as little be denied, that a 
discretion resided in the most enlightened 
courts of justice under Heaven to reject 
or admit complaints after the judgment. 
Was it, therefore, on principles of justice, 
fit upon this occasion to admit the com- 

laint ? . 

He should say a few words upon the 
manner in which it came forward. A peti- 
tion, complaining of the first vote in gene- 
yal terms, and marked with strong invec- 
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tive, lay snug in the pocket of an hon. 
colonel (Fitzpatrick) while the cause was 
re-heard. When it was as decided 
the same way, he produced that petition ; 
but it must be owned, that he gave a re- 
spectful reason to the House for having 
made it his pocket-companion so long, 
namely, that his friends, the electors, 
could not believe the House would be 
knaves or fools. These were not the 
words, but I appeal to the House if they 
do not convey the substance of his apo- 
logy. This was, he owned, a masterly 
improvement upon the manceuvre prac- 
tised in a former session, which he thought 
so clever at the time, that he despaired of 
any improvement upon it; but he saw a 
fertility of resource in the Westminster 
electors, which amazed him the more he 
bad the honour to know of them. That 
manceuvre had for’ its object the acquisi- 
tion of two counsel more, while the cause 
was proceeding ; and it was accomplished 
by a petition, the very same as that which 
then was open the carpet, except that it 
stated a political topic omitted in the for- 
mer. But this expedient of laying by till 
the judgment, and then saying, * I was 
not heard upon the petition which lay 
asleep in my own pocket—hear me now 
upon it,”? was more ingenious ; pore 
the ne plus ultra of ingenuity. It was, 
indeed, thought a little too ingenious, and 
given up; yet if the improved petition is 
heard, upon its general prayer, to support 
all the rights of the electors, it gives them 
the effect of that very petition which in 
form is abandoncd by themselves. 

Before he took leave of that first peti- 
tion, he would say that he differed from 
the noble lord behind him (lord F. Camp- 
bell), though he had the highest opinion 
of his head and of his heart. The noble 
lord had reprobated that petition for the 
terms of it; but he (Mr. H.) could feel 
no such objections to it. Petitioners, he 
thought, could arraign the House in a 
written form of complaint, with as much 
freedom as their counsel could be heard 
for them at the bar; call things by their 
names, and give scope to their complaints, 
real or assumed, upon the measure which 
it was competent for them to resist. But 
his objections were to the effect of that 
petition, or (which he considered as the 
same thing) to the general prayer of the 
petition then before them. e would 
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| State those objections to the House. First, 


he would ask, have no counsel been 
heard ia this present session for the clec- 
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tors? Has not the right hon. gentleman 
himself been heard over and over again— 
the ablest of all counsel for himself and 
those embarked in the same cause? He 
asked, if any advocate of this, or of nit 
age, could be named in the same day wi 
him—unless it would be said that a fee 
communicated every degree of eloquence 
and argument that human genius could 
form? But have not counsel been heard 
even at the bar? Two have been heard 
for two days together; and though in 
form, as witnesses, they have been con- 
sulted as lawyers, a noble lord (Beau- 
) went the length of asking one of 
them (gravely too), * if he did not think 
it most advisable for the House to order 
am immediate return??? Had no other 
professional advocates been heard, could 
the House forget the subtle argument of 
bis learned friend, who came from the 
other side of Tweed (Mr. Anstruther), 
and who was grown fonder, he presumed, 
of the right hon. gentleman, asrepresenting 
Kirkwall, (a second coalition even im- 
proving upon the ag or could they 
forget another learned friend of his, who 
dealt in plain English, and saw a good 
knight of the shire for his own favourite 
county in the right hon. gentleman, either 
as representing Kirkwall or Westminster? 
He reminded the House of the different 
powers which had been displayed by those 
advocates; one of them had given sly 
blows, the other very hard ones. They 
were the Dares and the Entellus, no 
longer opposed, but fighting against the 
Westminster scrutiny; one of them had 
the knack of refining upon a subject with 
great ingenuity ; the other had a talent 
peculiar to himself, that of stating, with a 
roble indignation, truths which no man 
living denied ; or of asserting disputable 
tenets, without the ceremony of proof. 
But would the House pay no attention 
to the many characters and advantages 
which resided m the right hon. candidate 
himself? He was a party in the cause, 
and the tendon Achilles proved it; for the 
House put off the last hearing at the re- 
quest of his friend (Mr. Ellis), because 
“it regarded him the nearest.” Those 
were his words. Another day, when he 
fell into a passion, up rose an independent 
country gentleman (Mr. Marsham) to in- 
tercede for him, by saying, ‘* Consider, 
gentlemen, that he isa party, and bear 
with a little warmth in him upon that ac- 
count.” He is a direct accuser, he is a 
witness, (and if he chooses it, by a loud 
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whisper across the House, while the formal 
witness at the bar is examined) he is 
counsel, judge, and politician; but above 
all, he is—Mr. Fox—a poor man, a patriot 
oppressed, and hated for his virtue (as he 
tells us himself) by the minister of the 
day, who has left him for the sake of 
power, and supports it by corruption. 

All these captivating topics had been 
day after day pressed upon the House, 
and pressed upon them in vain. If it is a 
job, as we are often told, and if numbers 
are to be the test of it, let us go to the 
test at once, and make a third experiment 
of our political strength. If it is a point 
of sensual enjoyment, that we should bear 
more speeches upon the subject, if the 
House is lassata viris nondum saciata, let 
us jade the appetite which cannot be sur. 
feited. If it is a question of policy, it has 
nothing to do with law. If it is a point of 
law, it has been deliberately settled by two 
successive decisions; and I am not ashamed 
of deprecating a third argument upon it, 
for this additional reason, that we are to 
legislate, as well as to act in judgment. 
It would be of dangerous example, in my 
Opinion, to obstruct the energies of go- 
vernment at such a time as this, by carry- 
ing the delicacy of our judicial character 
beyond the limits of that sober discretion, 
which any court of justice would make no 
scruple to adopt. 

r. Adam enumerated the counsel on 
the other side: a judge high in office 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), had 
examined witnesses; and had even de- 
scended from the judgment-seat, in order 
to plead the cause of sir Cecil Wray. 
Another judge, high in office, had done 
the same: the leamed counsel who spoke 
last but one had taken a very active part 
in the examination of witnesses; so that, 
though sir Cecil Wray had not a seat in 
the House, he had been able to procure a 
numerous bar of lawyers to defend his 
cause; and so eager were his judicial 
friends to promote the object of his heart, 
that they had descended from their high 
stations, to mix in the ranks with private 
advocates. 

Mr. Martin, though a ee man, 
could not think himself justified in passing 
over the present question without men- 
tioning, that conceiving the measure of a 
scrutiny to be from the beginning unpro- 
mising, and by no means according-to the 
usage of the House, he had voted against 
it before, and would now vote in favour of 
the counsel going into every ground of 
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argument which might tend to prove the | out by the testimony of an hon. gentle- 


system ill-founded in general. He wished, 
however, that the House might enable him 
to do this by not sitting up to such un- 
reasonable hours as heretofore on the sub- 
ject. The first part of the debate being 
generally taken up with the speeches of 
those who were most remarkable for elo- 
quence, put it out of the power of others, 
who had an equal right to speak, either 
from giving their opinions or their votes. 
For his part, he would be very glad to di- 
vide on this occasion, if the House should 
enable him to do so, by coming to a deci- 
sion in any reasonable time. 

Mr. Pitt said, that though neither his 
sentiments nor situation would justify him 
in being silent on this discussion, he was, 
however, resolved, that his trespass on the 
patience of the House should be of very 
short duration, Without considering him- 
self to walk on those burning plough- 
shares, with which he was threatened from 
the opposite side of the House, should he 
still maintain his opinions on this question, 
without all those terrors and apprehen- 
sions about him, with which some expres- 
sions seemed calculated to impress him, 
he was still determined invariably to pur- 
sue that system which seemed to him 
most commendable and advantageous ; 
never disposed to relinquish his judgment 
for the threats of avenging ghosts, spec- 
tres, and apparitions, which were to haunt 
his guilty conscience, under the appear- 
ance of Westminster electors. When the 
hon. gentleman, in the warm colourings 
of his imagiration, conjured up these 
spirits against him, and those with whom 
he had had the honour to act, it naturall 
occurred, that he, from frequent experi- 
ence, was the fittest person to reduce the 
electors of Westminster to shadows and 
aerial beings, who had so often before 
given | 


| -to airy nothing, 
A local habitation and a name.— 

With a mind perfectly easy, then, he could 
go this night to his bed, not fearing to be 
disturbed by the ghost of any Westmin- 
ster elector; he could even venture to as- 
sure the hon. gentleman, that on this oc- 
casion, however sanguine his hopes and 
however founded his expectations, if he 
promised himself success on the issue of 
this question, he would find his calcula- 
tions exceedingly erroneous. This ques- 
tion was barely on the order of proceed- 
ing, and by no means referred to the me- 
rits of the petition. In this he was borne 


man (Mr. Sheridan) who declared it this 
evening to be irrelevant to the general 
merits of the scrutiny and the former pe- 
tition, and a dereliction of sentiment, 
which he could account for on no other 
‘principle, than that the hon. gentleman. 
was convinced by this, that admitting 
counsel to go into a question oa which the 
House had already decided, was a pro- 
ceeding quite unparliamentary. To the 
numerous observations made on the other 
side for the purpose of observing that the 
introduction of this latter petition was 
attended with no delay, he need only re- 
mark, that if the electors of Westminster 
thought ‘the substance of their former 
petition worthy of discussion by counsel, 
they certainly would have demanded it ; 
but not having done so, and coming after- 
wards before the House with another pe- 
tition, desiring to be heard by counsel on 
that as well as on the former, was, yriyzd 
Jacie, a delay, without even considering 
on this occasion, their giving up that 
counsellor, who formerly, and so ably, 
was accustomed to appear for them. He 
said, that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox) had misunderstood, or misrepre- 
sented a noble lord, when he said, that 
objections had been made to the smallness 
of the number who signed the Westmin- 
ster petition. For the noble lord’s argu- 
ment was, and in his opinion a very good 
one, that by bringing petitions piece-meal 
before the House, the worst of precedents 
might be introduced; another ‘party in- 
sisting hereafter, that whereas these men 
had been heard by the House, they should 
also have the same indulgence; and by 
these means the genuine merits might 
never come completely before the House. 
But it was to him nota little extraordinary 
to hear the right hon. gentleman giving 
instruction in what manner his counsel 
should proceed, and denying that it was 
possible for the House to restrain them if 
they would. Indeed, when it was consi- 
dered that the point of information which 
now came out, was, the right hon. gen- 
tleman sanguinely wishing, and eagerly 
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panting to meet his adversaries on that | 


ground where he knew them to be best 

ualified, namely, in the parishes of St. 
John and St. Margaret, had openly pro- 

osed to carry the scrutiny immediately 
into them, though he had lately declared 
in the House, that he should be an ideot 
to agree to the saine proposal when made 
to him by others; it was not any way 
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strange that he should wish to give them 
a more ample field of discussion. In his 
‘mind, without granting them such an im- 
proper indulgence, this might sufficiently 
support any inference from the matter 
contained in the present petition, without 
any reference to the former. If they 
could argue nothing without recurring to 
the other petition, it was easy to see that 
the reason must be, because this petition 
contained nothing on which they could 
argue. It was easy on this subject to ap- 
peal to the passions of people, as had 
been fully exemplified in the speech to 
which the House had lately with so much 
pleasure been witness. To him, indeed, it 
conveyed some menaces; but as he was 
determined not to let aérial adversaries 
frighten him, neither would he be much 
terrified with the appearance of that 
learned gentleman (Mr. Erskine) whom 
he understood to be one of the counsel, 
though yet smarting with the wounds his 
learned discipline inflicted on him, when 
he had not even the friendly interposition 
of the bar to protect him. He was pre- 
pared to meet all this terrific muster, well 
founded and ably supported as he was by 
the rectitude of his opinion. There was 
but one way to decide, either to restrain 
the counsel from going beyond the points 
which should occur under this petition, or 
the contrary. Should the House prefer 
the soatiat fe they would arraign their 
own proceedings, and contradict their own 
orders ; for the prayer of the former peti- 
tion was, that the high bailiff be forthwith 
ordered to make a return, though their di- 
rections to him were, that he should pro- 
ceed with the scrutiny. Should the House 
agree to restrain the counsel, which he 
trusted they would, it would be only main- 
taining their own proceedings. He con- 
cluded by giving his concurrence to the 
amendment first moved. 

Mr. Sheridan with the leave of the 
House withdrew his Amendment. After 
this, the House divided on lord Frederick 
Campbell’s Amendment : 


; Tellers. 
Mr. Eliot - --.- =~ 


Yeas Mr. Rose - - « - } 203 
Lord Maitland- - « - 
Nogs ¢Mr, Sheridan - - - “$1ts 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Mr. Erskine and Mr. Piggott were then 
called to the bar, and the Speaker having 
read the resolution, Mr. Erskine addressed 
himself to the House as follows :- 

(VOL. XXV. ] 
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‘¢ Mr. Speaker; as my learned friend 
and I cannot submit to the restraint which 
the House in its wisdom has been pleased 
to impose upon us, without departing from 
the positive instructions of the electors of 
Westminster, whose rights under the law, 
we were engaged and prepared, as pif bas 
to assert and support, we must beg leave 
to withdraw ourselves from the bar.”’ 

They accordingly retired, and the high 
bailiff was called to the bar, and during a 
close examination, answered the several 
questions proposed to him, to the following 
substance: That the declaration drawn 
up in the vestry by Mr. Sheridan certainly 
was in his words, though all he said was not 
comprized in it. That Mr. Phillips men- 
tioned the challenge alluded to for going 
into St. Margaret’s and St. Juhn’s, to 
sig Cecil Wray’s counsel, Mr. Morgan, 
across the table; but he could not tell 
whether seriously or in jest, as many other 
challenges were made: that he heard no 
more of that matter from the time in which 
it was proposed to Mr. Morgan, as he now 
mentioned, until after his Jate appearance 
at the bar of the House, and that it was 
not made in a formal manner tohim. That 
he was not certain Mr. Morgan heard ‘the 
proposal, though he had no reason to 
doubt but he did: and if Mr. Morgan 
made any answer, he could not charge his 
memory with it. By subsequent interro- 
gatories, however, it was brought to his 
recollection, that Mr. Morgan answered . 
he was not prepared. This circumstance, 
he said, did not diminish his scruples, and 
made no impression on his mind either 
way. That he got no lists of bad votes on 
Mr. Fox’s side in the two parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John, because he thought 
all that would come out in the course of 
the scrutiny: that if he had received such 
lists, he could not make up his mind on 
them, except publicly at the scrutiny, as 
that was the way he thought himself au- 
thorized to proceed: that he could not 
pry fnto the ions of men, and therefore 
did not wish to say whether Mr. Fox en- 
deavoured to create greater delay to the 
scrutiny than sir Cecil Wray; and he 
knew no overt act by which Mr. Fox’s 
agent seemed afraid of going into these 

arishes: that neither he nor his assessors 
hed yet made out any plan for shortening 
the scrutiny, but were determined todo so 
when the scrutiny should be removed into 
another parish: that if both parties chose 
investigators into each other’s votes, and 
their decisions should be reported to him, 
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it might satisfy him: that if the proposal 
was accepted by Mr. Morgan, or if it 
came from him, he would acquiesce in it, 
though objection should be made by the 
electors themselves: that he was now no 
less embarrassed in his conscience than he 
had been at the time of his first granting 
the scrutiny when he closed the poll. The 
high bailiff, at the conclusion of his exa- 
mination, was desired to withdraw; soon 
after which, on his complaining to the 
House of being indisposed, he was permit- 
ted to go home. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick then rose, and hav- 
ing remarked that as some gentlemen 
seemed to think that to bring“ the counsel 
before the bar would be a partial evidence, 
or.that if the counsel of one side should be 
heard, it would be necessary to hear the 
counsel of the other, said, that he would 
move that the order of John Philipps, esq. 
to attend the House be discharged ; whic 
being agreed to, he proceeded to comment 
briefly on the omission of that material 
circumstance in the discussion on the last 
petition, which being now given in evi- 
' dence at the bar, rendered perfect and 
complete a deposition that before was 
otherwise. The House, in justification of 
the scrutiny, had alleged, that Mr. Fox 
was afraid of going into the parishes of St. 
John and St. Margaret, knowing that he 
would then lose his majority; but it was 
now sufficiently clear to them that the re- 
verse was the fact, and that his counsel 
had offered at an early stage to expedite 
the scrutiny, by immediately transferring it 
to those parishes. On considering this, as 
wel] as the slow and ineffectual manner in 
which the court of scrutiny proceeded, he 
had no doubt but the House would unani- 
mously agree with him in the motion he 
intended to make. He then moved, * That 
it’ appearing to this House, that Thomas 
Corbett, esq. high bailiff in the city of 
Westminster, having received a precept 
from the sheriff of Middlesex for electing 
two citizens to serve in parliament for the 
said city, and having taken and finally 
closed the poll on the 17th day of May 
last, being the day next before the day of 
the return of the said writ, he be now di- 
rected forthwith to make return of his 
precept of members chosen in pursuance 
thereof.” 

.Mr. Dundas could see nothing in the 
information which the House had now re- 
ceived which could induce them to alter 
their opinion. The same places in which 
Mr. Fox was said to be most vulnerable 
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still remained to be scrutinized, and one 
consideration in particular should be at- 
tended to, that the parish of St. Margaret 
stood next in the ballot, and the House 
on the event of that might in a great meae 
sure form their judgment, but till then he 
saw nothing to justify the motion now 
made. The proposal as stated by the 
high bailiff, was only a bravado, instances 
of which had before often appeared. If 
Mr. Philipps had been serious, he would 
have made this proposition in a formal 
manner, and it would have been much 
spoken of. Besides, the high bailiff de- 
clared he was still under as many embar- 
rassments as he had been at the close of 
the poll. He concluded by opposing the 
motion. 

Lord North entered into a refutation of 
Mr. Dundas’s arguments. Nothing, he 
said, could more clearly prove Mr. Philipps 
to have been serious in the proposal alluded 
to, than that Mr. Morgan answered, “* He 
was not prepared.” It must require great 
ie alse indeed to examine into Mr. 

ox’s bad votes in these parishes, if suffi- 
cient inquiry had not been made previous 
to this proposal, though these parishes 
seemed to be the first, both in point of 
time and attention, to which they directed 
their inquiries : but in his mind, the prin- 
ciples on which the scrutiny was founded 
were sufficient grounds for putting an end 
to it. The difficulties which the House 
every day met in endeavouring to support 
the execrated system, and, above all, the 
unsettled and embarrassed state of the 
high bailiffs conscience, should loudly 
and effectually call for the immediate ter- - 
mination of it. The high bailitf had given 
some instances of his impartiality to the 

arties ; but if any bias rested on his mind, 
it certainly was not in favour of Mr. Fox. 
But surely a man with so tender a con- 
science could not satisfy himself by scru- 
tinizing the votes in those two parishes 
where Mr. Fox’s weakness was supposed 
to lie, without giving him the chance of 
trying those parishes in which he consi-. 
dered him strongest. He could scarcely 
suppose the partiality of gentlemen for sir 
Cecil Wray would carry them.to such ex- 
traordinary lengths as to desire that Mr. 
Fox should not be returned on the face of 
the poll on the very day when the writ 
was returnable, and that sir Cecil Wra 
should be returned on half a scrutiny. If 
this was considered as a remedy, it was 
such a one as made the evil much worse, 


With regard to the delays of the scrutiny,. 
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they were as innumerable as the causes 
which contributed to them; for in what- 
ever point of view they were taken, they 
etill more and more increased. If the 
number of bad votes in St. Margaret’s and 
St. John’s was greater than elsewhere, 
their investigation must still serve to pro- 
Jong the scrutiny. It was said to be pro- 
tracted by one of the high bailiff’s asses- 
sors, who was a learned and an honest 
man, because he thought fit, before he 
pronounced his decisions, to go into the 
delay of hearing both sides; and the suc- 
ceeding assessor, though perhaps not so 
hice, must contribute in some degree to 
this delay, as probably he might sometimes 
find himself under the necessity of hearing 
both sides also. In the many funds for 
furnishing this scrutiny with delay, some 
might be drawn from the proceedings of 
this House on Friday last, when they re- 
fused to go immediately into the discussion 
of the question for tnniting counsel to 
what they should speak to, though they 
were resolved to have done it on this. 
And what was not a little astonishing, 
these eternal advocates for delay were 
themselves the first to exclaim against it. 
One learned gentleman carried his atten- 
tion to the matter so far as to mention a 
list of forty-eight speeches made on this 
subject. The learned gentleman’s own 
speech made the forty-ninth; and it re- 
minded him of an old saying—* Tis the 
last feather breaks the horse’s back.’? 
The noble lord adverting to the charge 
brought against Mr. Fox, for speaking so 
often on a subject in which he was a party, 
said, that cvery honest and patriotic man 
was a party. The gentlemen on the op- 
posite side considered Mr. Fox as a pow- 
erful adversary : they first endeavoured by 
every means to keep him out of parlia- 
ment; and when, by the interference of 
the electors of Kirkwall, they found that 
was impossible, they then did all they 
could to keep him silent. He said that 
these things were too glaring to be over- 
looked, and he trusted they would meet 
with the contempt which they merited. 

Mr. Pitt said, that if the new evidence 
was true, it certainly was material; but 
he much doubted its authenticity ; and as 
the scrutiny was now near coming to the 
aries that were so ardently wished for, 

thought it ought to proceed. 

Mr. Fox said, that the Jateness of the 
hour and the full and ample manner in 
which his noble friend (lord North) had 
discussed the subject, made it necessary 
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for him to say but few words. How any 
gentleman could disbelieve the evidence, 
he was at a loss to know; or how any per- 
son could say it had fallen short of expec- 
tation, was strange; for it was a plain 
simple fact that was not to be controvert- 
ed; and as to the circumstance of his not 
being present when the proposal was made, 
it was well known that both sir Cecil and 
himself, when they went out of town, left. 
their causes in the hands of their counsel ; 
and Mr. Morgan certainly gave a clear 
positive answer, when he said he was not 
prepared. Yet it was to be laid down 
that it could not be possible for Mr. Fox 
to be unprepared on the 10th of June, and 
ready on the 10th of July; but it was 
possible that Mr. Morgan might be pre- 
pared on the 10th of June, and not ready 
on the 10th of July! That it was a matter 
of surprise to the high bailiff, that the pro- 
posal was refused, was plain, for he de- 
clared that he had often since mentigned 
it to Mr. Grojan. But it surely was ima- 
gined that he must be an ideot, or such an 
indecent proposal as that exhibited by sir 
Cecil, through the hands of the noble lord 
See) could never have been made. 
t was nothing more nor less than this— 
Let the high bailiff make a partial investi- 
gation in one parish—strike off as many 
votes as would give him a majority—make 
an instant return, and leave Mr. Fox to 
‘sig ae against the merits. No; whilst 
e had a majority on the poll, he never . 
would submit to such an indecent and un- 
constitutional measure; nor could he b 
any means consider that House as a fit 
party to make a rf Harts on a business: 
which, agreeably to law, ought to be de- 
cided in his favour; for it was a funda- 
mental principle, that he who had the ma- 
jority on the poll should be returned ; and 
he who, on investigation, had the most 
legal votes, should be the sitting member. 
He had observed, by the questions put 
from the opposite side, that the high 
bailiff ’s conduct had not pleased them ; he 
was rather too conscientious for them, and 
not willing to proceed in the partial man- 
ner they wished for; it was plain that they 
had given him some broad hints to pro- 
ceed in a manner that they were afraid to - 
avow, and ought to be ashamed to be seen 
in. With respect to the finishing the 
next parish in eight days, let them do it 
as they wished, and, by striking off a num- 
ber, partially make a return. But hardy 
and desperate as they were, he trusted 
they had not courage sufficient to do that. 
, § 
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Mr. Fitzherbert said, that last- year, 
when he gave his vote for the scrutiny, it 
was on a supposition that the idle tales 
were true, and that the scrutiny could 
soon be gone through: but now he was 
convinced the business was not to be 
finished under several years, and that the 
scrutiny was inadequate to do justice; 
therefore an end ought to be put to so 
shaineful, so oppressive, and so arbitrary 
a measure. With respect to the conse- 
‘ quence of the high bailiff, it was a mockery 
of justice; and the minister talking of a 
reform in the representation, whilst such a 
glaring absurdity as this was suffered to 
exist, was idle in the extreme. 

Sie W. Dolben thought it would be cruel 
to order the high bailiff to make a return 
until his conscience was satisfied, if it was 
' three years thence; and sooner than the 
scrutiny should be put an end to, he would 
move to adress his Majesty to suffer it to 
go on, and pay the expense on both sides, 
and to assure him that the House would 
make good the same. _~ 

“ The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Hussey - - 


Mr. Sheridan - - - ise 
Mr. Eliot - + - 


Mr. Robert Smith. - - fats 
Majority for continuing the Scrutiny 9. 


YEAS 


Noes 


March 3. Lord Muncaster presented a 
Petition from certain electors of West- 
minster, setting forth, * That at the last 
election for the said city, many hundred 
persons polled who by no means were en- 
titled so to do; and that, at the conclusion 
of the said election, which had continued 
forty days, a scrutiny was demanded by sir 
Cecil Wray and certain electors, which 
scrutiny was granted by the high bailiff, 
who has been since ordered, by this ho- 
nourable House, to proceed in the same; 
and that the petitioners, anxious to dis- 
cover and expose any imposition which 
may have tended to violate the right of 
election, and apprehending that endeavours 
may be made use of to rescind the late 
order of the House, respecting the conti- 
nuance of the scrutiny, do most earnestly 
intreat the further indulgence of the 
House, in full persuasion that, from the 
farther prosecution of the inquiry, they 
shall be able to procure justice, the only 
motive for demanding the scrutiny, and 
the sole object of the petitioners appli- 
cation.”® 
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The Petition having been ordered to 
lie upon the table, 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge rose and said, 
that as it was now so universally agreed, 
that a mode of trial so vexatious, litigious, 
and abominable, as the Westminster scru- 
tiny did not exist, he flattered himself he 
should not have occasion to take up much 
of the time of the House, or provoke any 
long debate, by moving to put an end to 
it. Sir Cecil Wray, he said, it was well 
known, wished to be rid of it; and though 
the pride of his committee might have 
stimulated them to sign the petition that 
had been just read, yet he was persuaded 
they would be glad to have so good an 
excuse for its being at an end, as the 
order of the House to discontinue it. With 
regard to the opinion of that House, there 
were not ten men in it, he was convinced, 
who did not wish it was over, for reasons 
which he would not inquire into, because 
he wished not to provoke ill humour, or 
say any thing that had the smallest ap- 
pearance of invidiousness. Mr. Sawbridge 
stated the situation of the scrutiny, and 
said, if it were ordered to conclude imme- 
diately, sir Cecil Wray would be found to 
have gained only two by the scrutiny, al- 
though Mr. Fox had not nearly gone 
through his list of bad votes in St. Martin’s. 
With regard to the 400 bad votes in the . 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, it 
was highly improbable that half of them 
could be established, and Mr. Fox would 
undoubtedly be able to set aside a great 
number of sir Cecil Wray’s yoters. He 
said farther, that about the one-fourth of 
the scrutiny was gone through, and it had 
taken nine months to proceed thus far; 
the whole, therefore, would not, in all 
likelihood, be completed in less than a 
year anda half. To what end, then, con- 
tinue so tedious ‘and so fruitless a process ? 
He concluded with moving, ‘ That it ap- 
pearing to this House, that Thomas Cor- 
bett, esq. high bailiff for the city of West- 
minster, having received a precept from 
the sheriff of Middlesex, for electing two 
citizens to serve in parliament for the said 
city, had taken and finally closed the poll 
on the 17th day of May last, being the 
day next before the day of the return of 
the said writ, he be now directed forthwith 
to make a return of his precept of mem- 
bers chosen in pursuance of it.” 

Mr. Pitt said, he rose not to debate the 

uestion; it had been so often discussed 
that farther argument was unnecessary. 


Had any new ground for the putting an 
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end to the scrutiny been stated, he should 
have given it its proper degree of weight ; 
but as the worthy alderman had no autho- 
rity from sir Cecil Wray to declare that 
he was tired of the scrutiny, and as the 
noble lord behind him had received due 
authority to present a petition from certain 
electors, praying that the scrutiny might 
be continued, he should sit down with 
moving, ** That the House do now .ad- 
journ.’’ 

The Earl of Surrey said, he would state 
& new circumstance which he hoped would 
make the same impression on the right 
hon. gentleman that it had made on his 
mind, since it was an incontestible proof 
how nugatory a court of scrutiny was. 
The circumstance was this: a person re- 
sident in Westminster, and who had a 
right to vote, had voted twice, once for 
Mr. Fox and once for sir Cecil Wray. 
His vote was consequently attacked, and 
the result was, his good vote was struck 
off, and his bad vote suffered to stand. 
He had intended, had the House met on 
Tuesday, to have moved, that the high 
bailiff.and his assessor should attend at 
the bar to prove this fact ; he wished not, 
however, that the House should take it 
on his single assertion, but was willing, if 
they chose it, to be examined in his place. 

Sir W. Dolben said, he detested acts of 
tyranny as much as the worthy alderman, 
but he thought the fact alleged in the 
petition, that sir Cecil Wray’s committee 
had discovered that 400 persons had voted 
for the parishes of St. Margaret and St. 
John, who had no existence in the parish, 
ought to come home to every man’s feel- 
ing, and induce him to vote for the scru- 
tiny’s going to that parish. 

Mr. Pred contended for the continuance 
of the scrutiny, and said a scrutiny was 
what every member of that House knew 
himself to be liable to when he stood an 
election. 

The question being put, that the House 
do now adjourn, the House divided: 


Tellers. 


Lord Muncaster - - - 
YEAS We Rose. oe ake “fiz 


Lord Maitland - «- - 

Nors } Mr. Sheridan - - - 7} nF 
Majority against Mr. Pitt’s Motion - 38 
The main question was put and carried 
without a division. Mr. Fox then moved, 
«« That the former proceedings respecting 
the scrutiny be expunged from the Jour- 
nals.” A debate ensued, during which 
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strangers were excluded from the gallery. 
The argument was on the impropriety of 
making the motion without previous no- 
tice, and at so latean hour. 1t was agreed 
to postpone it to the ninth instant. 


March 4. The high bailiff made his 
return of lord Hood and the right hon. 
Charles James Fox ; and a question arose, 
what the House should do with it, as the 
return was not stated on the day appointed 
by the writ. The question was put, That 
the deputy clerk of the crown do annex 
the said return tothe writ for the county 
of Middlesex, and agreed to. 


March 9. The ordet of the day being 
read for resuming the adjourned debate 
on the motion made upon Thursday last, 
‘‘ That the proceedings of the House of 
the 8th Day of June, in the last session of 
parliament, in relation to the last election 


for the city of Westminstet, be expunged * 


from the Journal of this House,” 

Mr. Francis said, that he took the li- 
berty of offering himself to the Speaker's 
notice before other gentlemen who were 
more in the habit of speaking and better 
entitled to be heard, for a reason which he 
hoped would give him a claim to the in- 
dulgence of the House for a few minutes ; 
that during all the debates which had 
passed in the last and present session, on 
the question of the Westminster scrutiny, 
he had never troubled the House with one 
word upor the subject. Yet he might 
venture to say, that no man had given 
greater attention to tle debates, or endea- 
voured more carefully to make himself 
master of the circumstances and merits of 
the whole transaction. But, whether a 
proper opportunity had not offered, or 
whether all the topics were anticipated 
and exhausted by abler hands, it so hap- 
pened that this was the first moment of 
his attempting to offer an opinion about 
the Westminster election, any other way 
but by his vote. That though he had been 
silent, he was not insensible of the injury 
done by the thing, or of the consequences 
of the precedent established by it. He 
had felt for the injury done to the gentle- 
men who ought to have been returned in 
the first instance, and who had been so 
long dispossessed of their seats. He had 
taken part with the city of Westminster, 
deprived of their share in the legislature, 
and taxed, heavily taxed, by a House of 
Commons in which they were not repre- 
sented. But these considcrations were 
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' either personal or temporary, and there- 
fore appeared to him of little weight, in 
* comparison with the wound which was 
given to the rights of the people at large, 
and to the popular part of the constitution 
of the kingdom. He confessed, too, that 
there appeared to him in this business, 
something more injurious and more affect- 
ing than barely the injury that was done. 
He could not but compare the stroke that 
‘was given with the hand from. which it 
came. That the resentment, excited by 
an, injury, had a natural and necessary 
relation to the power or to the person who 
did it. 1f he were a declared enemy, we 
were not disappointed at any instances of 
his enmity. We expected nothing but 
hostility from him, and it was our own 
fault if he took us by surprise. We ought 
to be constantly upon our guard against 
him. But if, on the contrary, he were a 

rofessed friend, a loudly-professing friend; 
if, for example, the very hand, in which 
we were told that the people themselves 
have placed the sword, was lifted against 
them; if the power employed for their de- 
struction was derived from their confi- 
dence, the common feelings of enmity 
would then be exasperated by the deep- 
est and bitterest sensations of resentment. 
With this sense he believed that the 
whole business of the Westminster scrutiny 
had been received and felt by the nation 
at large. That the House had at last seen 
the error into which they had been led, 
and greatly to their honour had already 
taken one important step towards repair- 
ing the mischief that had been done. In 
this state of the business, he took part 
with particular pleasure, because the ques- 
tion now had nothing personal in it. - The 
right and interest of lord Hood and Mr. 
Fox were already completely provided for. 
The question now was purely public and 
national, and every individual in the king- 
dom had just as great an interest in it as 
the electors or representatives of West- 
minster. That it rested with those gen- 
tlemen who had voted against the scrutiny, 
or for putting a stop to it, or who, by their 
absence, had shewn their disapprobation of 
those measures, and unwillingness to sup- 
port them, to determine with themselves 
whether a proceeding which they had pro- 
nounced to be injurious as a fact, was not 
equally dangerous as a precedent; whe- 
ther, after cutting away the branch, they 
would leave the roet out of which it grew; 
whether they would suffer a power to 
‘exist, the exercise and application of which 
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they had solemnly cohdemned ; in short, 
whether, when they had done justice to 
the parties immediately concerned, they 
would sufter the doctrine to survive the 
instance, and to be again applied as it had 
been, either to the purposes of personal 
oppression, or to shake the fundamental 
principles of that relation in which the 
constituent and representative powers of 
the people stand to each other? Such a 
question need only be stated to be an- 
swered, and to insure its own decision. 
But gentlemen would be told that, if they 
would act consistently, they must at least 
support the legality of what they had done; 
and that they would disgrace themselves 
if they admitted, that their first resolution, 
however mischievous in effect, was ori- 
ginally contrary to law. But the disgrace 
of commiting an error was not to be com- 
pared with that of persisting in it. Many 
gentlemen had shewn by their conduct 
that they thought so. But in truth the 
question of legality was decided. The 
vote which put an end to the scrutiny did 
virtually declare, that the scrutiny was 
not legal; for if it were legal, and if the 
high bailitf’s court were a competent court, 
exercising a lawful jurisdiction, it would 
have been a most exorbitant act of power 
for that House to have interposed pendente 
lite, to have stopt the trial, and prevented 
a regular decision of it. If the scrutiny 
was legal, sir Cecil Wray’s claim to the 
judgment of the court on the merits of his 
cause, was a claim of right, of which no- 
thing but violence could deprive him. Was 
there any other court of justice in the king- 
dom whose proceedings between party and 
party could be stopt by a vote of the House 
of Cominons? That vote at once pro- 
nounced upon the incompetency of the 
court, and the illegality of the proceed- 
ings. The House, by its own act, had 
established the premises on which the mo- 
tion was founded, and could not, without 
inconsistency, or something worse than 
Inconsistency, refuse their assent to the 
conclusion. The present motion called 
upon their honour, upon their justice, and 
upon their consistency, to determine, that 
a proceeding which they had pronounced 
to be a violation of right in the persons of 
lord Hood and Mr. Fox, and in the per- 
sons of the electors of Westminster, should 
never be attempted hereafter against any 
other city, or any other individual. In 
the course of this night the House would 
hear abundance of legal and technical ar- 
gument, more likely to perplex than to 
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enlighten their minds ; he, therefore, hum- 
bly recommended to those gentlemen, 
who, like himself, were not learned, to 
ask their own understanding. what was 
reasonable, to ask their own conscience 
what was just, and leave it to the learned 
profession to prove, if they could, that 
that which was neither just nor reasonable, 
might, nevertheless, be perfectly legal. 
For his part, he considered the first pro- 
ceeding of the House as not only involving 
an. cob hae decision, and therefore to be re- 
versed, as not only laying the foundation 
of dangerous principles, and therefore te 
be removed; but as fixing an imputation on 
the justice and honour of the House, which 
therefore ought to be utterly done away, 
and no traces of it left: that the record 
in which it stood, would otherwise be a 
la reproach to the integrity of the 
ouse, and degrade their character in th 

opinion of posterity. 

Mr. Bastard agreed, that the constitu- 
tion had been wounded by the resolutions 
which maintained the legality of a scrutirty 
after the return of the writ. To heal the 
wound that had been given, there appeared 
to him to be but two ways; one was by 
expunging the resolutions directing the 
high bailiff to carry on the scrutiny; the 
other, by passing a law to prevent the pos- 
sibility of scrutinies in future after the re- 
turn-day of the writ. If he should hear 
from any of the confidential friends of go- 
vernment, that they had it in contempla- 
tion to bring ina bill for that purpose, he 
should hear the intelligence with a great 
deal of satisfaction. But, in the mean 
time, it became him to do what depended 
upon him, to vote for the expunging of 
the resolutions. They were a monument 
of the folly of the House, and could not 
be too soon removed. ) 

The Attorney General rose to defend 
administration and himself, for the part 
they had taken in passing those resolu- 
tions, from which gentlemen seemed to 
epprelend so much danger. Upon the 
legality of the scrutiny he had already 
given his opinion; he was ready to repeat 
it, and to stake upon it, his professional 
reputation. He maintained, then, that 
though in general a return of members 
ought to be made on or before the day on 
which the writ was returnable, yet circum- 
stances might possibly arise which would 
Warrant a departure from this rule, and 
justify the carrying on of a scrutiny, even 
after the meeting of a new parliament. 
The proposition maintained by the enemies 
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of the scrutiny was too general, for it went 
the length of declaring, that in no possible 
case could an election be carried on after 
the meeting of a new parliament. In his 
Opinion, cases might arise in which the 
returning officer would be fully justified 
in continuing his poll after the return-day 
of the writ should have elapsed. He sup- 
posed, for instance, that the sheriff of York- 
shire having proceeded to take a poll, and, 
by manceuvres of the candidates it should 
have been protracted, that not a fifth of the 
frecholders should have polled before the 
day on which his writ was returnable; in 
such a case, he asked, if the sheriff was 
to return those who had a majority on 
such a poll, whether they could be really 
called the representatives of the freeholders 
of that large county? He contended, that 
the sheriff would more strictly obey the 
spirit of the writ by proceeding with his 
poll than by returning persons who could 
not be called the representatives of a peo- 
ple, four-fifths of the freeholders of which 
might not have had an opportunity to give 
their suffrages. oe 
The differences between the two sides 
of the House seemed to consist in the 
latitude given to the positions by both. 
He would not admit the very general pro- 
osition, that no possible case could occur 
in which a scrutiny, carried on after the 
meeting of parliament, might be justifi- 
able; and he contended only for a very 
narrow proposition, that there was a pos- 
sibility that such a case might occur.. He 
did not’expect, that on this day it would 
be thought necessary for him to defend 
the legality of a measure which had 
already undergone so very solemn an 
investigation; and which was sanctified 
by so great a majority as 233 to 136.- 
He maintained, that if any part of the 
proceedings was to be expunged, the 
whole of them ought to be erased from . 
the Journals; consequently the question 
must be, that those who had composed: 
the vast majority were called upon to con- 
fess themselves to have been either suffi- 
ciently corrupt to vote for a measure which 
they knew to be illegal, or so foolish as 
not to have known whether they were 
right or wrong. The motion then under 
consideration, had, therefore, for object, 
to make those gentlemen confess their 
ignorance or corruption, and to make the 
amende honorable for their past conduct : 
he might suppose, therefore, that if the 
concurred in the motion, they would all 
appear next week in white sheets in West- - 
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minster-abbey, to do penance for what 
they had done. He was aware that it 
would be unpleasant to the House to hear 
Jaw arguments in support of the scrutiny, 
and consequently of those resolutions which 
it was the object of the gentlemen on the 
other side to have expunged: but still he 
thought it his duty, however unpleasant 
the task, to urge some arguments which 
brought conviction to his own mind on 
the subject. Several] arguments had been 
drawn, from analogy, to support and to 
condemn the scrutiny; for his part, he 
was satisfied that those which were to 
support it were the stronger. In the 
court below, different opinions might pre- 
vail with respect to certain crcumstances 
relative to writs; he was ready to admit, 
that a sheriff, impowered by a writ to ar- 
rest a man for debt, had no authority to 
make the arrest on any day after his writ 
was returnable; but this case was very 
different from that in which a sheriff should 
have actually begun to obey his writ, with- 
out having had time to complete the exi- 
- gence of it; thus, for instance, if a she- 
riff should, under the authority of a writ, 
sicze the goods of A. B., and he should 
afterwards be informed that they were not 
the property of A. B. but of some third 
person, he would be justified in issuing a 
writ de proprietate probanda, even at the 
very eve of the day when his own writ 
was returnable; so that he must make a 
return before proof could be made to whom 
the property really belonged; yet, upon 
returning this special circumstance to the 
court, that he was actually employed in 
the execution of his writ, the court would 
enlarge the term, and give him time to pro- 
ceed in his inquiry to whom the property 
really belonged. This was an analogous 
case to that of the high bailiff, who finding it 
difficult for him to determine who had the 
legal majority of votes at the Westminster 
election, had reported the special circum- 
stances of the case; and the House did 
what the courts below did every day, it 
gave him leave to proceed in the measure 
which appeared to him to be necessary to 
determine who were the legal representa- 
tives for Westminster. 

From analogy, the gentlemen on the 
other side went to acts of parliament ; 
but, in his opinion, with no better success. 
The Act of Henry 6, indeed, gave an ac- 
tion against a returning officer, who should 
neglect to make his return in due time ; 
and enacted, that the action should be 
brought in the space of three months 
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from the meeting of parliament. But a 
moment's reflection would shew that the 
case of Westminster was not within that 
statute; for there the question was, not 
of a returning officer who, during a scru- 
tiny, held over the return, but who, after 
the election was concluded, neglected to 
make his return. It was clear that the 
legislature, by not having made at that 
time any regulation relative to a scrutiny, 
had not an idea that it was possible means 
could be contrived for protracting a poll 
to the very day of a return, or a scrutiny 
to any length that might be thought ad- 
visable by a candidate. When the Gth 
Hen. 6 was passed, there was no poll at 
all; at least there was no written poll. 
(Here Mr. Ellis shook his head, as if 
disapproving of the assertion.] Mr. At- 
torney, observing this, said, the right hon. 
member seemed as if he would be thought 
to have lived at the time spoken of, he 
appeared to be so well acquainted with 
what was, or rather, what was not, the 
practice at the time alluded to. He 
then pursued his former observation. In 
those early days, he said, when the right 
of voting was confined to persons pos- 
sessed of freeholds of the value of 40s. a 
year, an elector was as well known ina 
county as a member of parliament at the 
present day; and consequently there was 
no occasion for a scrutiny when each 
man’s right of voting was well known to 
the rest of the freeholders assembled in 
the county court. In those times the 
sheriff was obliged to proceed to an elec- 
tion in the first county court held after 
the receipt of the writ; sa that it fre- 
quently happened that the writ having 
been received only a few days before, the 
freeholders met in the sheriff's court 
without knowing beforehand that there 
was to be an election of knights to repre- 
sent them in parliament, consequently 
there was no room for a canvass; and as 
the right of each freeholder to give a vote 
was known to every other in the county 
court, there was no occasion for a scrutiny ; 
the business of the election was therefore 
soon over. Some names were proposed, 
and the sense of the meeting was taken 
upon the nominations; the reckoning of 
heads on the occasion was the origin of a 
poll. In after-times, the right of voting 
becoming less known, it was necessary to 
take the poll in writing, and thence a 
scrutiny ag! sprung. But no neces- 
sity appeared that a return should be 
made in all cases on or before the retyrn- 
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day of the writ; for this return had been 
ordered by the Act of Henry 6, seemingly 
for the sole purpose of making sheriffs re- 
turn their writs as soon as they were exe- 
cuted ; a thing in which, it would seem 
from the statute, they were not very neg- 
ligent in doing before the passing of that 
law. But if gentlemen would contend 
that the return ought to be made immedi- 
ately after the writ was obeyed, they would 
find a difficulty not easily to be removed, 
in the case of an election begun during 
the sitting of a parliament; for though, 
by a more modern statute, a return in 
such case must be made within 14 days 
after the election, yet the meaning of the 
word election might not be so easily as- 
certained: most people were agreed that 
a scrutiny was a continuation of the poll, 
which was the election; therefore, if the 
scrutiny was part of the election, the re- 
turn need not be made till the conclusion 
of the scrutiny ; and if all candidates were 
as ingenious as some had been of late, the 
election might be made to last as long as 
the parliament. 

An hon. member had said something of 
the propriety of a law to prevent a repeti- 
tion of what had happened with respect to 
the late election for Westminster : he con- 
curred with him most heartily on that 
head ; for, however unnecessary he might 
formerly have deemed a new law, where 
the old was sufficiently explicit, he was 
now of a contrary opinion, having seen 
the various manceuvres that had been used 
to protract both the poll and the scrutiny: 
he himself had for some time past enter- 
tained presages that the House would be 
obliged to put an end to the scrutiny, 
however legally instituted. He had seen 
that a candidate had been dextrous enough 
to protract the poll to the very last day 
before the return, s0 as to make it neces- 
sary that a scrutiny should be carried on 
after the meeting of parliament; and he 
was then no less dextrous in defeating the 
scrutiny by similar manceuvres; so that it 
would seem as if he had argued thus with 
himself: ** I will take care, in the first 
place, that a scrutiny shall be necessary ; 
and in the next, that it shall not be car- 
ried on; for I will throw such obstacles 
in the way of it, that I will make the 
House heartily sick of it.” The conse- 
quence of this was, that the House was 
driven to this alternative; either to carry 
on the scrutiny with all its delays, and 
keep Westminster unrepresented, perhaps 
during the whole parliament, or else ad- 
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mit a person to sit for that city who, there 
was reason to think, was not its legal re- 


resentative: ‘ ex duobus malis minus eli- 


‘gendum :’ of these two evils the latter 
was the less, and the House had adopted 
it. But it would be a hard conclusion in- 
deed, if, from this circumstance, this flexi- 
bility of the House, it should be inferred, 
that because it had embraced a less evil, 
by putting an end to the scrutiny, it fol- 
lowed that the scrutiny had been illegal 
from the beginning. This was an inference 
that he, for one, would never countenance ; 
and therefore he was determined to give 
the most direct ngative to the motion 
for expunging the resolutions from the 
Journals. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis said, he felt himself 
called on by several hints which fell from 
the learned gentleman, and he was happ 
in having an opportunity to answer such 
parts as he could remember; but the 
learned gentleman had been so exceed- 
ingly long, and entered so much into the 
history and acts of parliament, that the 
House must forgive him if he did not en- 
tirely recollect the whole. In the first 
place, he by no means considered the 
House guilty of any wilful intention to 
subvert the constitution, when they agreed 


to the Resolutions on the 8th of June last; 


but that they were bewildered and lost in 
the multiplicity of law arguments (if ar- 
guments they might be called) which 
were used on that day on the analogy of 
writs in other cases; and the particular 
care that was taken to confound the dif+ 
ference between a writ issuing for a new 
parliament, and a writ issuing to fill up @ 
vacancy. In the first case, the very words 
of the writ mentioned that a parliament was 
to be called * for the welfare of the state ;° 
of course a returning officer was bound to 
make his return, that the parliament or- 
dered to meet by the King's writ to con- 
sult for the welfare of the state, might be 
ready at the time spccified. But, in the 
second instance, where a writ was issued 
to fill.up a vacancy, it was done for no 
other purpose than to make that parlia- 
ment, already chosen, as complete as pos- 
sible: and he desired the House to recol-. 
lect, that if the custom was allowed, of 
permitting conscientious returning officers 
to withhold their returns in one instance, 
it might, on a new parliament being called, 
be done in many, and the grievance then 
would be serious indeed. In that case it 
mizht happen on the commencement of a 
parliament, that when the King commanded 
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the attendance of the Commons to open 
the session, there might be no Commons, 
and the parliament could not be holden. 
Now, one material part of the law of the 
land was precedent, and it was a miserable 
thing for the opposite side of the House, 
that they had not a single precedent to 
bear them out, wherein a returning officer 
ata general election, had ever dared, or 
was suffered to withhold his return. With 
respect to the observation made by the 
learned gentleman, of the law of Henry 6, 
and that possibly he might have lived at 
the time, he allowed that he was extremely 
old, but not quite old enough for that: 
however, the pains taken by the learned 
gentleman to lay down that law, made it 
equally probable that he had lived in that 
time; and in that part wherein he stated, 
that no written polls were then taken, he 
perfectly agreed with him, and that a 
forty-shilling freeholder then was as much 
known in his own county as a member of 
that House was within the walls; but the 
analogy did not perfectly hold good, for in 
those times the House had no power to fill 
up vacancies; and although he might agree 
with him that a scrutiny was a continuance 
of the original poll, yet, at the same time, 
that scrutiny must be begun and finished 
before the exigency of thewrit expired. As 
to the remark made by the learned gentle- 
man, that he at first foresaw how the scru- 
tiny would end, he assured him, that he 
‘saw it in the same light, and he believed 
that every other person in the House did 
the same; but he little expected that 
the excuse for carrying’ on the destruc- 
tive measure would have been said to 
grow out of the common law of tbe land. 
He confessed himself a strong friend to 
54 ancient laws; and one excellence 
there appeared in them, that the mo- 
ment we attempted to wander from them, 
that very instant we found ourselves greatly 
embarrassed. He appealed to the feelings 
of every person in the House who repre- 
sented a populous county, city, or town, 
and‘ stated to them the extreme danger 
they would be in at a general election, if 
this doctrine was allowed, if they were 
hostile to the minister; and he desired 
them to consider that the House having 
already put an end to the scrutiny, was a 
strong proof that they saw their original 
proceedings had been wrong. He urged 
them therefore to the wisdom and neces- 
sity of expunging the proceedings from 
the Journals, that the dangerous prece- 
dent might not be established. It might 
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be deemed, he said, a magazine of mis- 
chief. 

Mr. Powys said, he was happy the de- 
bate had been adjourned, as it gave time 
for persons’ tempers to cool ; and now he 
did not hear any personal invective against 
his right hon. friend, which, in a former 
debate, was so disgraceful to those who 
made it; for if invective was necessary to 
be urged, why was it not equally bestowed 
On the other candidates as well as Mr. 
Fox? However, now the question was free 
from party, and materially concerned 
every person in the House; it was the 
cause of the electors of Great Britain ; and 
one good would result from the rescinding 
of the resolutions; it would leave the law 
as it stood a year and a half ago, and he 
was well content with it in its original form, 
without any comment; therefore if this 
alteration, if this comment on the text was 
to be considered as the first fruits of the 
plan of reformation, he ‘had much rather 
see the original tree. The injury had been 
done by the House, and he trusted the — 
vote of to-night would do justice to the 
electors of Great Britain, by expunging 
from the Journals so pernicious a vote. He 
mentioned the strong expression of a noble 
lord on a former day, who had said, if the 
House rescinded the Resolutions, they 
would sign their death-warrant as a House 
of Parliament. By that, he supposed, was 
meant a menace of another dissolution. 
Be it so. He took notice of the law argu- 
ments of the learned gentleman who spoke 
last, and those formerly urged by a learned 
gentleman, to whose authority he had re- 
ferred the House. ‘The last learned gen- 
tleman, he said, appeared as if he felt him- 
self to be the keeper of the consciences of 
the majorities of that House. Mr. Powys 
mentioned the suggestion of a bill, but 
gave the preference to the present motion. 
He said, they knew not that the other 
branches of the legislature would consent 
to pass such a bill. The object was their 
own rights, and the rights of the electors, 
of both of v‘hich they were constitutionally 
the guardians. Let them act, therefore, 
for themselves firmly and wisely, and ex- 
ercise the power in their hands, rather 
than rely on others, who might not be 
disposed to act for them. 

Mr. Anstruther said, there was so much 
questionable argument in the mode of de- 
fence set up by the other side of the 
House, that he owned himself anxious to 
give some reasons to the House for the 
vote he was about to give, The point 
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was, in his opinion, a point of pure law: 
several learned gentlemen had already 
stated their conceptions of the law laid 
down on the subject. His judgment, 
such as it was, he would therefore deliver, 
with all possible deference to those of the 

rofession, who either had or would again 
differ with him on it. There appeared to 
him not much intricacy in the matter 
apart from what the subject had been 
connected with, from the party views 
which had mixed themselves with its dis- 
cussion, and from the personal sarcasms 
which had disgraced the debate. He was 
bold enough to assert, in the face of all 
the greatest authorities which he saw in 
the House, that nothing unfavourable to 
this new doctrine of a scrutiny, carried on 
and extended as that of Westminster had 
been, could be pointed out either in the 
statute book or in the common law of the 
realm. It was in vain for him to search 
after acts of parliament, or precedents 
from the Journals of the House, in order 
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tency of the law itself to the purpose, for 
which an attempt had been made to stretch 
or extend it. ‘The case, in fact, involved 
so many strange circumstances, pointed to 
such an absurd and impracticable object, 
and was so little calculated to answer any 
desirable end, that our Jaws had made no 
sort of provision whatever for such an 
exigence as it held out. They never sup- 
posed the case possible. To give it va- 
lidity or importance, new laws must be 
made, old precedents abolished, and the 
whole mode of accomplishing the business 
of elections not merely revised, but lite- 
rally altered into quite another form. But 
the whole complexion of this business af- 
forded, to his mind, an argument, which 
carried conviction along with it. He de- 
sired but to refer to the files of the House, 
on which the returns were placed, to be 
_satisfied that the greatest irregularity had 
taken place, and marked every step which 
had been taken in consequence of the re- 
solutions which he wished rescinded. Was 


to guard against a false construction of | there any other case, he asked, in which 


the former, or the latter, for in fact there 
were none. And were it possible for him 
to suppose the House capable of resisting 
the present motion, that which would re- 
main in their books would descend to 
posterity, and record the injustice by 
which the resolution was established. He 
then stated what the law in all such cases 
was, and how in applicable it Ifad uniformly 
been to all the proceedings which had dis- 
tinguished the scrutiny and its abettors. 
The custom was well known. All returns 
were to be made by an indenture between 
the sheriff and the mayor; and the writ 
which authenticated that return limited it 
toa specific time. This was the common 
law of the land respecting elections, and 
the duty of those entrusted with the exe- 
cution of the King’s mandate for that pur- 
pose. He desired, therefore, to be in- 
formed how such a law could apply, either 
for defending the legality of the scrutiny, 
or vindicating the resolution of the House, 
which stamped such a proceeding with a 
semblance of authority. It was not, as it 
pressed upon his mind, within the reach 
of human ingenuity to reconcile the theory 
of law with the practice of the House of 
Commons, so far as it was interested in 
the present business; and what chiefly 
confirmed him in this opinion was, not 
only the incompetency of the court, which 
had been created on purpose to assert this 
illegal measure, in opposition to the rights 


and feelings of freemen, but the incompe- 


its parallel could be produced? He knew 
there was none; and it would mark the 
conduct of the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, while it remained to be 
occasionally canvassed. But whence this 
impropriety? Why was it so singular ? 
Why 1n all our parliamentary records was 
it the only instance? He knew no other 
reason but that the plain good old path 
was a beaten one, and therefore in all re- 
spects perfectly obvious, straight, and 
safe. It strongly corroborated this rea- 
soning, that in the single case in which 
the practice of our ancestors had been 
departed from, nothing but error, irregu- 
larity, and perplexity ensued. Our fore- 
fathers set us no example of this in- 
formality; and it would ill become us to 
mislead our posterity by a mode of act- 
ing, for which we had no precedent either 
in the present or former times. He hoped 
gentlemen would give some attention to 
this reasoning. He thought it periectly 
in point, and he had a right to urge it 
with all the earnestness in his power. He 
did not understand the meaning of the 
argument, that, because once wrong, it 
was a duty to continue wrong always; 
this put an effectual end to all reforma- 
tion. He was sure, in appealing to the 
feelings of gentlemen, he should be un- 
derstood, when he said, that no man of 
true honour would persist in defending 
any thing which he had reason to think 
had been adopted precipitately, or with- 
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out due consideration; and where were 
persons of this distinction to be found or 
expected but in that House? He begged 
of them to preserve the dignity of the 
House, the respectability which had al- 
ways attended their proceedings; the 
right not of any individual, but all indivi- 
duals; not of the city of Westminster, 
but of all the cities in the kingdom; the 
question was general, and this night’s de- 
cision would have a general effect; and if 
ever men were called upon to decide im- 
partially, and according to the best of 
their judgments, it was now. 

The Master of the Rolls said he was 
not a little averse, from the beginning, to 
take any part in this debate; for it hi- 
therto happened, that he had not met with 
that respect which he thought his con- 
duct, whatever his opinions were, enti- 
tled him to. The gentlemen on the other 
side had treated him with personalities, 
which he did not like, and which did them 
at Icast as little honour as him. It was not 
long ago since an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Montagu) contested his right to a seat in 
that assembly: the same kind of sarcasms 
had been pretty frequent from others in 
the same way of thinking; and to-night 
he had been told that he was the keeper 
of the conscience of the majority of the 
House ; how far he was entitled to such 
an appellation, the hon. gentleman best 
knew who bestowed it; but he would ap- 
peal to the House, whether such a line of 
debate became them. If that hon. gen- 
tleman had conceived any dislike or aver- 
sion to him, it would have been more 
manly and candid to have mentioned it 
fairly and privately, than to come to the 
senate and throw out whatever he con- 
ceived to be most disrespectful. He could 
assure that hon. gentleman that he should 
always be found at home, and that what- 
ever way he put his objections, they 
should meet with such an answer as he 
thought it his duty to give. He would 
also take the liberty of telling him, that 
he had as good a right to speak his mind, 
that he was as independent a member of 
parliament, that he was every way as ho- 
nest a man, and: as sincerely desirous of 
doing his duty to the best of his abilities, 
as that or any other gentleman in the 
House. But why were these attacks so 
constantly levelled at him? If they con- 
ceived that, by that means he was to be 
intimidated from either declaring his at- 
tachment to the truth, or acting as he 
conceived his own conscience and the laws 
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of the country directed him, they would find 
themselves completely deceived. Much 
as had been said on the law part of the 
question, nothing had yet reached his 
ears which in any degree mvalidated the 
opinion which he had the honour of stating 
to the House on a former occasion. He 
did not think it necessary now, however, 
to go over that ground again. He was 
not at present disposed to quote cases, or 
cite books, as he had then been obliged 
to do; still less should he be under the 
necessity of having recourse to the techni- 
cal phraseology of the science. And if 
ever he was obscure or abstruse on the 
subject, it was more on the account of — 
others, than any difficulty which had oc- 
curred to himself on the subject. For, 
indeed, he had always conceived it to be 
a very clear and intelligible point. It was 
no more, in his idea, than, that a return- 
ing officer had done that which the law 
which prescribed the duty must be sup- 
posed to have allowed him for executing 
it; that is to say, he had taken the ne- 
cessary time to do the business. This was 
the precise light in which it had always 
struck him. The great facts he had ever 
conceived to be, that the poll was pro- 
tracted to such a length, as precluded the 
returning officer from that time before 
the expiration of the writ, in which he 
ought to have made up his mind on the 
subject. He urged the House not to 
ubandon that plain line of consistency to 
which it was theit highest honour in all 
cases to adhere. He warned them against 
the force of that eloquence, however 
powerful, which had so often been ‘em- 
ployed on this subject; and he doubted 
not, would again be employed to impress 
gentlemen with an idea of personal perse- 
cution, of something mighty unconstitu- 
tional in the whole of this business. He 
begged they would recollect that when 
the resolution was voted, which it was. 
now the object to rescind, that they were 
fully coavinced in their own minds. The 
question was no longer of a kind to bear 
hard on any individual. It was now ge- 
neral, and had a general aspect. Why, 
therefore, depart from what had already 
been done deliberately, coolly, and from 
conviction? What other purpose could 
be answered by rescinding this resolution, 
than swelling the triumph of those who 
had then differed from them ? 

Mr. Scott said, that he was one of those 
who had voted against the first proposition 
moved by a learned friend of his, now on 
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circuit (Mr. Lee), that the high bailiff 
ought to have returned two members, on 
or before the return day of the writ, and 
he would not be at all ashamed to vote 
this night for the expunging the whole of 
the resolutions of the 8th of June last. 
When he voted against the proposition of 
his learned friend, it was not because he 
thought the scrutiny legal after the return 
of the writ, for he had all along been con- 
vinced of its illegality, but because the 
proposition had been so worded that he 
could not give it his approbation in that 
form ; but his objection was merely to the 
form; and therefore he snoroved: of the 
vote of Friday night last, which had put 
an end to a measure the most repugnant 
to reason and to law. At the same time 
that he condemned the scrutiny, he would 
be sorry that any one should suppose he 
meant to impute any improper motives to 
those who had voted for it; he was willing 
to give them credit for purity of intenticn; 
they were wrong only in judgment. They 
had a very unnecessary tenderness for the 
conscience of the high bailiff, which they 
said they would not torture, by compelling 
him to make a return before he should 
have thoroughly scrutinized his poll; but 
surely his oath did not bind him to any 
thing more than to make his return to the 
best of his judgment, in the time allowed 
to him by law, to satisfy his conscience: 
and to make him do this in a short time, 
would not be to torture him more than a 
common juryman’s conscience was when 


he was obliged to find a verdict before he | 


was permitted to eat. For his part, not- 
withstanding all that had been said about 
the tenderness of his conscience, he be- 
heved he would have been satisfied in a 
short time, if he knew that until he should 
have done so, he should not he indulged 
with bread, beef, porter, fire or candle- 
light. Indeed, the prompt obedience he 
had paid to the order of the House, com- 
municated to him in consequence of the 
vote of last week, shewed that his con- 
science was not of the most delicate tex- 
ture; for as it would have been tyrannical 
in the House to attempt to force his con- 
science, so it would have been unchristian 
and immoral in him to violate his con- 
science, merely to obey an unjust order. 
But he did not require, it seemed, much 
time to make up his mind when the House 
commanded him; why, then, should he 
not have paid as prompt an obedience to 
the mandate of the king’s writ? If it was 
conscience that had prevented him in the 
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latter case, it would have equally prevented 
him in the former; and he would have 
scrutinized his whole poll, before he would 
have obeyed either King or House of Com- 
mons, in what he thought against his con- 
science. He confessed he did not like 
that conscience in returning officers, under 
colour of which they might prevent the 
meeting of parliaments for ever; for if the 
King’s writ was not to be literally and 
punctually obeyed by all, there would be 
at best but a rump of a parliament to meet. 
Returning officers might make special re- 


‘turns, and the papers containing them, 


being laid upon the table of that House, 
the Usher of the Black Rod would find no 
other members than those scraps of pa- 
pers to summon to the bar of the House 
of Peers to attend his Majesty. The con- 
stitution had wisely vested the King with 
the prerogative of calling parliaments when 
and where he pleased: if the choice were 
left to the people, one part might incline 
to meet in one place, and another in an- 
other ; one part at one time, and another at 
a very different one. To prevent such in- 
conveniences, the King was made the 
constitutional judge of the time and place 
of meeting ; but if returning ofticers might 
protract elections to any time they pleased, 
it would be in vain that the King was 
vested with a prerogative, which it would 
be in the power of every returning officer 
to defeat and destroy. Mr. Scott then 
took a view of the different statutes for 
regulating elections, from the reign of 
Henry 4 to the present reign; and by ex- 
pounding one by another, he stated that 
they all supported this doctrine, ‘* That 
the election must be finally closed before 
the return of the writ, which must be made 
on or before the day specified in it.” Howe 
ever, notwithstanding the clearness of the 
law on this head, he saw, from what had 
lately happened, that there was a necessity 
for some additional law, to put it out of 
the power of future ministers to keep 
counties or towns unrepresented, under 
the colour of scrutinies, or candidates 
from harassing each other, and of return- 
ing officers from throwing obstacles in the 
way of the meeting of parliaments. ‘This, 
however, might be a work of time; the 
expunging of the resolutions actually un- 
der consideration, ought to be the work of 
this night; and the measure should have 
his hearty support. 

The Earl of Surrey wished to suggest 
to the Master of the Rolls, that on every 
subject of a parliamentary nature, when 


-should be made out of doors, 
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one gentleman disapproved of the conduct 
of another, the House was undoubtedly 
the only proper place for final conclusions. 
He was therefore inconsiderate in requir- 
ing that explanations on such a subject 
The ques- 
tion had hitherto been discussed legally. 
If the House would give him leave, he 
would Jook at it in a political point of 


.view, and that, he said, was, in his opinion, 


the ground upon which it had originally 
been taken up by the other side of the 
House; for he verily beheved, had there 


Not existed a political contest there, the 


Westminster scrutiny would never have 
been countenanced. In the case of the 
Middlesex election, had any other man 
than Mr. Wilkes been the successful can- 
didate, the House, he verily believed, 
would not have proceeded to the expul- 
sions, and all the other measures they 
were induced to take. So in the case of 
Westminster, had not his right hon. friend 
been the party, he was pretty well con- 
vinced that House would have heard very 
little about the matter. He hoped, how- 
ever, as in the former case, good would 
come ‘out of evil. To the Middlesex elec- 
tion Mr. Grenville’s Bill owed its origin ; 
he hoped a bill equally salutary would be 
the consequence of the Westminster elec- 
tion. He trusted that those gentlemen 
who, from a conviction of the illegality or 
inefficacy of the scrutiny, had voted for 
its discontinuance, would, on this-.occa- 
sion, come forward, and obliterate from 
their Journals the memory of such a trans- 
action. 

The Solicitor General contended, that 
returning officers were not bound in every 
possible contingency to make a return of 
their precepts on the precise day required 
by the exigency of the writ. He said that 


extreme cases had been put to shew, that 


by corrupting all the returning officers of 
the kingdom, they might, by instituting 
such proceedings as those of the high 
bailiff of Westminster, keep this country 
without any parliament at all. But he 
would also put an extreme case, though 
equally applicable with that row stated ; 
suppose inthe conduct of elections, matters 
should be so contrived as to procrastinate 
the poll till the last day, and by supplying 
it with persons who had no title to vote at 
elections, the greater number of real voters 
should be unpolled at the time of the ex- 
piration of the writ, would any person say, 
that a set of ragcamuffins, forced in upon 
one of the legislative branches of this king- 
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dom, would be a species of representation, 
in any respect better than the total absence © 
of any parliament? As the disadvantages 
were 80 equally balanced, the House would 
easily perceive that nothing was gained 
by putting cases so remote, and which in 
the reason of things could never happen. 
He said the writ had more than two ob- 
jects; it had three. It commanded the 
returning officer to proceed at a given 
time and place to elect a burgess, and to 
take care that the candidate having the 
majority of legal votes was the party re- 
turned. He said, the single instance of a 
resolution having been expunged, was in 
the case of Dr. Nowell, who had received 
the thanks .of the House for a sermon 
preached on the 30th of January, the 
vote of which thanks was afterwards or- 
dered to be expunged. 

Sir James Johnstone thought the pre- 
sent motion pertectly unjustitiable, when 
he called to mind that, on a former occa- 
sion, a relation of his had been committed 
to Newgate for only doubting the legality, 
of a scrutiny. He said, if the House were — 
to pronounce what was, and what was not 
law, there was an end of the legislation of 
parliament, of the courts of judicature, 
and of the liberties of Great Britain. 

Mr. Bearcroft began by stating the re- 
presentations made by the right hon. gene 
tleman (Mr. Fox), both in and out of the 
House, of the severe persecution he suf- 
fered, pointing himself out in the most 
amiable of all lights, that of a poor and 
virtuous man struggling with adversity. In 
respect to what had been said on law; 
good law, in his opinion, would bear strip- 
ping, and always looked most handsome 
when it was plainly dressed. He said, that 
there could not be a precedent and a judg- 
ment in a case that fad never happened. 
Time, which altered every thing, had al- 
tered the mode of elections; but the elec- 
tion itself still must be, and still was, on 
the same principle. He desired to resort 
to no stronger fountain than the writ it- 
self. He then said, that divesting his ar- 
gument as much as possible of the trap- 
pings of technical expressions, and trans- 
lating the law into plain and intelligible 
language, he would lay before the House 
a clear statement of all that had been said 
on both sides of the question. He then 
proceeded to explain what an election was, 
and, from various premises, drew the con- 
clusion, that a scrutiny was in every re- 
spect a part of the poll. If, then, it was 
part of the poll, it was in vain now to dis- 
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pute its legality. He then adverted to the 
Act of Henry 6, and said that the right 
hon. gentleman had complained that he 
was deprived of the benefit of this statute 
in recovering from the returning officer 
the sum of 40/., which by the Act was not 
recoverable, except sued for in three 
months after the return of the writ. To 
make him easy on the subject, he would 
make him a present of a statute which 
would recover 60,000/. for him. For the 
provision of the statute of the 9th Geo. 2, 
was, that on an action of trespass on the 
case for a false return, the officer, on con- 
viction, was obliged to pay double costs, 
which, according to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s estimate that the scrutiny had cost 
30,0002. would amount to the sum he first 
mentioned. But from the complexion of 
such a case, he believed, the right hon. 
gentleman would scarcely venture on such 
@ proceeding; and as to the present mo- 
tion, he conceived it to be the highest 
insult that could possibly be offered to the 
House. 

Mr. Adam begged leave first to caution 
gentlemen against the impression, which 
in the course of the debate was so fre- 
quently recommended to them, that to 
agree in the motion now before them, 
would be an insult on their understandings 
and proceedings. This was far from being 
the case, unless they should consider 
themselves disgraced in correcting the 
errors of an inconsiderate and hasty judg- 
ment. If such a conduct implied a cen- 
sure on themselves, it was already incurred 
by their late determination on the subject 
of the scrutiny. But the proceedings of 
the judges in the courts of law, sufficiently 
shewed this species of conduct never to 
have been considered as degrading or dis- 
honourable; for though it was thought 
proper to consider their determinations 
over and over, till complete justice was 
obtained, and from the pursuit of the same 
object, he had every reliance that the 
House of Commons would not be diverted 
by any extravagant and unjustifiable ideas 
of disparity and consistency. In the first 
place, to shew that there was no analogy 
between the cases on the subject of writs 
issued from the courts of law, and the writ 
Bow in question, he would only mention, 
that in the former case, many of the writs 
were not returnable again to the court, as 
the execution of the writ in these cases was 
the completion of the law. Of this kind 
were writs of‘ fieri facias, capias ad satis- 
‘faciendum, &c.’? From this it was evi- 
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dent, that much time had been thrown 
away in arguing by analogy between writs 
issuing from the courts of law, of which, in 
some cases, no return need be made, and 
those writs, on the return of which every 
object depended. When there were in 
any state co-ordinate and equal powers, it 
must always be held as a maxim, that to 
fulfil any good purpose, it was necessary 
they should not clash or counteract each 
other. But in the proceedings of the 
House on the subject of the scrutiny, they 
assumed a legislative power, in extending 
the duration of a precept which did not 
originate with them. By the law and 
constitution of this country, the power and 
discretion of calling a parliament was 
vested in the executive government. The 
writs were issued from his Majesty’s high 
court of Chancery, and he wished to know 
what authority this House had to interfere 
with the prerogative in one of its most im- 
portant rights; and how it could admit 
the same power of interference and abso- 
lute counteraction to all the bailifts and 
returning officers throughout the kingdom. 
Till these jarring principles were removed, 
he held it impossible that the constitution 
should be restored to its natural tone. 
The case was exceedingly different on a 
vacancy, where the writ was issued on a 
motion in this House which might be op- 
posed or acceded to, But in a general 
election, when the intent of the legislature 
was, that every place should be duly re- 
presented, and the number of the House 
complete, the case was entirely altered, 
for by admitting in that case any obstacle 
to intervene, every good purpose would be 
utterly defeated. He therefore had no 
doubt but the House would agree to re- 
scind the resolution of the 8th of June 
from their Journals. 

Mr. fulle opposed the motion, and re- 
minded the House that Mr. Fox had 
brought in a Bill for the government of 
India, which would, if carried, have made 
him and his party superior to the crown 
itself; therefore this, as well as that, was 
an insult on tle House, and derogatory to 
its dignity. : 

Viscount Galway rose in great warmth ; 
he reprobated the Westminster election, 
and insisted that Mr. Fox was not the 
legal member, for he was chosen by a 
mob ; he had, he said, by means of a mob, 
prevented the legal constituents from 
polling, and suffered that mob to obtrude 
themselves on the poll. His lordship 
spoke in such heat, that it was difficult to 
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understand him; the House were out of 
all patience, and at last his lordship sat 
down, amidst the disorder of the moment. 
—Mr. Fox rose three times to begin his 
speech, and was as often interrupted by 
lord Galway, who complained of the treat- 
ment he received from the House in not 
being permitted to finish what he had to 
say. He was checked by the chair, who 
told him that he was disorderly. 

Mr. Fox at length got possession of the 
House, and began with observing, that he 
was particularly pleased when he saw the 
noble lord rise; for as the city of York 
had that day sent up instructions to their 
members to vote for rescinding those Re- 
solutions, he was in hopes his lordship rose 
to obey the instructions of his constituents. 
He felt great satisfaction in finding the 
electors of the city of York had not 
changed their principles with their repre- 
sentative; they had felt like Englishmen 
upon the proceedings of the Westminster 
scrutiny, and had instructed their repre- 
sentatives to vote against it. One of them, 
he said, from a natural love of equity, and 
a due sense of the illegality of that House 
taking upon itself to direct that the scru- 
tiny should be proceeded in, after the re- 
turn of the writ, had uniformly voted with 
him on every question respecting it. He 
aaid he was glad to see that the alarm of 
establishing so fatal a precedent had ex- 
tended itself throughout the kingdom; 
and though the city of York had been the 
first to take notice of it, and to instruct 
their members to oppose the continuance 
of the scrutiny, he had no doubt but a si- 
milar disapprobation of it prevailed in 
other places, because he was sure that all 
but those who were led away by motives 
of personal pique and party prejudice could 
be but of one opinion upon it. That it 
was illegal, that it was unconstitutional, 
that it was destructive of the rights of 
election, and injurious to that House, were 
facts so broad, so plain, so immoveable, 
that all the art, all the ingenuity, all the 
legal quibbles, and all the misrepresenta- 
tions of the statute and the common law, 
that had peculiarly marked and distin- 
guished the debate of that day, had not 
been able to disguise or to conceal. The 
hon. and learned gentleman who spoke 
first on the other side of the House had, 
in a most extraordinary and unprecedented 
manner, endeavoured to supply his lack of 
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legal. Why? Because the right hon. 
and learned gentleman, and because others 
in high departments of the law, had 
thought proper to say they were so. This 
mode of appealing to a man’s own autho- 
rity, in confirmation of the assertions he 
was using for want of arguments, was, Mr. 
Fox said, equally new and unprecedented ; 
but it was surely a pitiful resort for any 
man to fly to for shelter. When the bu- 
siness of the Middlesex election was moved 
to be rescinded, and erased from their 
Journals, he, and those who with him had 
voted in support of it, had not acted in so 
paltry a manner. That business had been 
honoured with the support of the present 
lord Thurlow, the late lord Walsingham, 
and all the lawyers of those days, who, at 
least, were as good authorities as the right 
hon. and learned gentleman, and those 
who sat on the same bench with him; but 
they never dreamt when a proposition for 
expunging the proceedings on the Middle- 
sex election from their Journal was in agi- 
tation, of bidding the House consider what 
high authorities had pronounced in their 
approbation; had they done so, they 


would have thought they acted in a mean 


and pitiful way. Mr. Fox took notice of 
the dark insinuations the right hon. and 
learned gentleman had chosen to throw 
out, and complained of the extreme un- 
fairness of his charging him with having 
protracted the poll, and declaring that he 
had still his own opinion upon the subject. 
In this assertion he would not take the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s word. The 
hon. and learned gentleman well knew that 
he had no more protracted the poll than 
sir Ceci] Wray had protracted the poll, 
excepting only the three last days, when, 
unquestionably, he had not yielded to the 
application that was made to him, of con- 
cluding the poll for the direct purpose of 
instituting a scrutiny. He knew also that 
there was no ground whatever for his in- 
sinuations that there could still exist a doubt 
as to the real quarter from whence delay 
came. He knew that as fewer of his ob- 
jections had failed than of the objections 
of the other party, he had not added to 
the delay of the scrutiny. If, after all 
that had passed upon the subject, the right 
hon. and learned gentleman had still opi- 
nions of his own, what sort of principles 
would he carry to the bench with him, 
when he should be made a judge; and 


argument with the weight of authority. , what security could there be had in his 
He had begged the House to believe that ; administration of justice, who presumed to 
the proccedings upon their Journals were | suggest and insinuate opinions contrary to 
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all they had heard at their bar, and con- 
trary to the evidentia rei? 
Having expressed this with some warmth, 
- Mr. Fox mentioned the advertisement in 
the newspapers relative to the bad votes 
stated to have been discovered in the pa- 
rishes of St. Margaret and St. John, and ar- 
gued upon that publication as a publication 
carrying upon the face of it sufficient evi- 
dence of the fallacious pretences that had 
been urged for carrying on the scrutiny. 
He also mentioned that there were but nine 
days more for a petition to be presented to 
carry the election to be tried by a tribunal 
competent to investigate it, and give an 
honest and just judgment; a tribunal, the 
members of which were themselves bound to 
decide upon their oaths, and upon evidence 
delivere 7 pte oath. He said, the consi- 
deration of the expense alone excepted, 
he heartily wished for a petition, were it 
only that such dark and injurious insinua- 
tions as the hon. and learned gentleman 
had suggested, might be for ever wiped 
away, and their truth or falsehood demon- 
strated beyond all contradiction. With 
rd to what had been said in the course 
of the debate, as to the law puzzling the 
lain sense of the argument, and leaving 
him an ample field to enter upon, he 
declared the reverse appeared to him 
to be the case; his learned friends had 
argued the whole of the law and of the con- 
stitution and common sense of the ques- 
tion so fully, that they had scarcely left 
him any thing to say. -One learned gen- 
tleman in particular (Mr. Scett) had en- 
tered into the whole of the case with a 
soundness of argument, and a depth and 
a closeness of reasoning, that perhaps had 
scarcely been equalled in the discussion of 
any topic within those walls, that turned at 
all on the statute and common law, on the 
analogy of writs, and the sort of legal re- 
ferences that had been made in the course 
of the debate: so well and so ably indeed 
had that learned gentleman argued it, that 
nothing like an answer had been offered 
to any one of his appeals to his brethren 
of the long robe, ‘or any one of his doc- 
trmes. In truth, he was convinced, it was 
out of the power of ingenuity itself to over- 
throw the positions laid down by that 
learned gentleman, to whom he would 
ofler no apology for any allusion he might 
have made torhinn on a former day, since 
having drawn forth so masterly and in- 
structive a speech, he considered himself 
as peculiarly happy in having been able to 
say any thing that had the good fortune to 
[ VOL. XXV.] 
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be productive of such consequences. The 
only attempt that had been made to reply 
to the learned gentleman had been by his 
Majesty’s Solicitor-peneral, who, as the 
learned gentleman had stated clearly and 
unanswerably that the writ carried on the 
face of it its object and its end, had said, 
that the writ had a third, as well as the 
former two orders to the sheriff. It not 
only directed him to choose a person at 
such a place to serve in parliament by such 
a tine, but to take care that the person re- 
turned had the majority of legal votes at 
the election. Mr. Fox ridiculed this ar- 
gument, and contended that it was equally 
weak and absurd. 

He answered some parts of the Master 
of the Rolls and of Mr. Bearcroft’s argu- 


ments; and he took notice of what had 


been said by Mr. Bastard early in the de- 
bate, who had expressed his wishes, that an 
act were the means resorted to, rather than 
a motion to rescind. Mr. Fox said, the 
reason why he did not take that method 
was, his extreme difficulty what sort of 
bill to frame for the purpose, and the risk 
that must necessarily be run as to the 
getting such a billthrough the three estates. 
If a declaratory bill were brought in, it 
would be liable to every objection to which 
the present motion was liable; and if he 
were to bring in an enacting bill, perhaps 
it would be said by the first law authorities 
in the other House, (lord Thurlow for in- 
stance) ‘* Why do you send your useless 
bills here? To what end cram your statute 
books with acts of parliament, pronouncing 
that to be law, which every body knows is 
law already.” This, he thought, as it had 
been said on one occasion already, might 
be said again; and he was sure, it could. 
not be said on any occasion more truly, 
than if he were to bring in an enacting 
bill of the nature in question, and that 
House were to pass it, and send it to 
the Lords. Mr. Fox paid lord Thurlow 
great compliments on his abilities, and 
said, there was also in the other House a 
professional peer, venerable for his years, 
venerable for his learning, his talents, and 
his integrity ; he meant his Majesty’s chief 
justice of the court of King’s-bench, whose 
opinions, he believed, were the same as his 
own upon the subject, though he did 
not speak from any secret communication. 
He rested his belief that they were so, from 
the noble and learned lord, who was many 
years since a practical lawyer, having at 
that time uniformly acted upon the same 
ideas. Mr. Fox concluded with an earnest 
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recommendation to the House, to do away 
the errors they had committed, and re- 
probated the idea of its being derogatory 
of their honour to confess their mistake. 
Mr. Pitt declared; that he had given 
the minutest attention to every thing that 
had fallen on either side of the House, 
and particularly to the right hon. gentle- 
man, not with any hopes of finding a new 
light thrown either on the legality or ex- 
peoroey of the question, but because he 
ad been desirous to discover how far the 
ingenuity of gentlemen would go in giving 
an apparent diversity to arguments which 
had already been so repeatedly handled 
in every shape that invention and subtlety 
could possibly give them; in aid to all 
the authorities which had already been 
adduced, the right hon. gentleman had re- 
sorted to new authorities of his own crea- 
tion, those of the lord chancellor and the 
chief justice of the King’s-bench. Gen- 
tlemen, no doubt, must have at first ima- 
gined that the right hon. gentleman had 
come to the House armed with the ex- 
press opinions of those great luminaries 
of the law, by the confidence with which 
_he had used the sanction of their names 
to enforce his argument; but after avail- 
_ ing himself for about a quarter of an hour 
of the credit which. he assumed on the 
supposition of their opinions, he had at 
last thrown off his borrowed ornaments, 
and confessed, that in the supposed opi- 
niohs of those great men he had been only 
gratifying his imagination in contemplating 
in them, as in a mirror, his own con- 
ceptions. He wondered, that with regard 
to the latter of those noble and learned 
personages, who had been so long ago as 
the right hon. gentleman had mentioned, 
a practical lawyer, it had not been ob- 
served, that he was a ‘practical lawyer just 
about the period of the scrutiny on the 
contest for Westminster between Trent- 
ham and Vandeput, and at that very time 
ma high ap pagent under government. 
He wished the right hon. gentleman had 
not forgot to refer to another authority— 
an authority, which, while true dignity of 
character, unbounded information, abi- 
hities of unparalleled magnitude, and an 
integrity on which no party had ever at- 
fempted to fix a stain, should continue to 
be respected, would ever be an object of 
the love, the gratitude, and the admira- 
tion of England: the authority to which 
he alluded, was that of a noble lord, who 
had formerly been chief justice of the 
court of common pleas, and afterwards 
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chancellor of England, and who, he was 
happy and proud tosay, wasnow at the head 
of his Majesty’s councils. He presumed 
it would not be contended as probable, 
that that noble lord was of the seme, opi- 
nion of the right hon. gentleman, or, no 
doubt, he would also have availed himself 
of the strength which the rg a ac- 
cession of his opinion would have given 
his motion. Another authority had been 
offered, and it was an authority to which 
he paid as great a degree of respect as 
the right hon. gentleman possibly could— 
the resolutions of the city of York. This 
authority was not, like the others, merely 
imaginary; and he rejoiced it was not 80, 
as it was decidedly in his (Mr. Pitt’s) fa- 
vour; for so far from desiring the House 
to correct the abuse complained of, in the 
manner in which they were by this mo- 
tion pressed to do; the object of those 
resolutions was fothing more than an 
exact type of what had already been de- 
clared by so many of his friends, to be the 
proper and necessary remedy, and which 
it was, and had been ever since the abuse 
had arisen, his resolution to apply. With 
respect to the animadversions which had 
been levelled against his learned friend the 
Attorney-general, they were such as he 
was sure could make no impression on 
himself, or the House. The learned gen- 
tleman (setting aside the consideration to 
which he was intitled from abilities, that 
he would venture to say were not sur- 
passed in his profession) might well ex- 
pect that some degree of credit was due 
to the high office he filled, especially on a 
question of this nature, where it was not 
in issue, merely whether the conduct 
complained of was on a close and deep 
investigation contrary to the abstruse and 
more difficult point of law; but whether 
it was so manifest and so gross & violation 
of plain, avowed, and important prio- 
ciples, a8 must have proceeded from inv 
tentional corruption, or unpardonable error, 
which could alone justify the measure now 
demanded ; a measure of so delicate a nae 
ture, that it certainly ought never to be 
resorted to on light and frivolous grounds ; 
a measure that called upon the House in 
express terms to avow their own repeated 
resolutions formed on the most mature de+ 


‘liberation, and the most patient debate 


end discussion, to be the offspring either 
of wilfu} dishonesty, or of the most disr 
graceful ignorance. For his own part, 
however he might have altered his senti- 


ments, in respect to the expediency of 
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the resolutions which the House was now 
called upon to rescind, he had by no 
means departed from his firm persuasion 
of the legality of those resolutions. The 
House had been warned against adoptin 
legal analogies as the ground on whi 
they were to decide the present question ; 
positive precedents were insisted on as the 
only documents that could support the 
legality of the scrutiny. He argued, that 
the doctrines of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, went to esta- 
blish the necessity of a returning officer’s 
sactificing the substance to the exigency 
of the writ. It would ill become him, 
the avowed advocate for a pure represen- 
tation of the people, and it would tend 
very little towards procuring for him the 
confidence of the public towards his pro- 
fessions on that subject, were he by any 
means whatever to contribute to the in- 
crease of the many defects which were at 
present so justly complained of in the 
Constitution of parliament; and surely 
there could be no greater abuse than that 
of compelling a returning officer to make 
a return of members who were not elected 
by a majority of legal votes; yet this must 
be the case in many popular elections, if 
the returning officer, on a fair suggestion 
and rational belief of improper practices 
on the 
mining by a more regular and accurate 
mode than the nature of such an elec- 
tion, according to the usual method of 
conducting them, was capable of af- 
fording. 

The right hon. gentleman had disputed 
the calculation of the master of the rolls, 
of the time allowed to the sheriffs of Lon- 
don to make their return, by the statute 
of 13 Geo. 2, in order to overturn the 
argument of analogy, which had been 
drawn by that gentleman, who, though 
he had given the assistance of his opinion, 
pe was ae inform the House, would 
not be , from a domestic misfor- 
tune, to give his vote upon the question. 
That calculation, however, of his learned 
friend he would venture to adhere to, as 
he knew it to be strictly accurate. By 
that statute, the time allowed to the she- 
riffs was fifty-two days; now, the only 
question, with regard to the time for sum- 
moning a parliament, was, whether it was 
forty or fifty days; this, the right hon. 
gentleman had well imagined, was at the 
time of the dissolution of the late parlia- 
ment a subject of consideration with mi- 
misters, and from that consideration which 
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he had given, he was ready to affirm, that 
it might lawfully be summoned in forty 
days. With regard to the argument drawn 
from the clause in the Act of Union, that 
fifty days were positively prescribed, as 
the shortest time, that clause did not ap. 
ply ;.the object of that clause was merely 
ocal, temporary, and partial, for it related 
only to the kingdom of Scotland, to the 
members for Scotland, and to the first par- 
liament that should meet for the united 
kingdoms; it enacted, that it might be 
lawful for her Majesty, at any time, to 
call the then parliament of England, and 
also to issue writs for the election of the 
Scotch members, to meet in that parlia. 
ment, but that there should be fifty daya 
allowed between the issuing of the writs 
and the assembling of the parliament: 
the usual term was thus prolonged, in 
order to afford leisure for. the confusion, 
consequent on the new arrangement then 
taking place, to subside. Still, however, 
he would concede to the right hon. gen« 
tleman, the difference between forty and 
fifty days, and take it at fifty; in this 
concession he lost nothing, for all he 
wanted was a principle, which he would 
find in either case, namely, that by abso- 
lute and positive statute, the very thing 
is allowed which the gentlemen on the 
other side complain against as contrary to 
all law, common sense, justice, or prece- 
dent,—the continuation of an election or 
scrutiny, after the meeting of parliament, 
and consequently after the return of the 
writ. For if the parliament might meet 
in fifty days, and the election for London 
be deferred for fifty-two, then it was 
evident, that the principle was sufficiently 
established, as in a case of this nature two 
days were as strong as two hundred. He 
should be happy to hear any of the learned 
gentlemen on the other side attempt an 
answer to this. 

But if he should not be allowed the be- 
nefit of a legal analogy with this Act for the 
city of London, by the candour of those gen- 
tlemen, he would at least satisfy them with 
a precedent. Thecase of Trentham and 
Vandeput was ‘hat precedent. To prove 
this precedent fully adequate to the case, 
he would lay down an alternative— either 
& scrutiny 1s or it is pot a part of an elec- 
tion.’ If it be a part of an election, then 
the election cannot be said to be finished 
while the scrutiny continues, and not 
being finished, no members can be chosen, 
because the event and termination of an 
election must be the choice of members; 
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in this part of the alternative the right 
hon. gentleman had nothing to complain 
of, because the scrutiny not being deter- 
mined, the election of course was not fi- 
nished, and the election not being finished, 
he certainly could nat have been chosen by 
an imperfect and unfinished election. The 
other part of the alternative put the right 
hon. gentleman into a worse situation, be- 
cause it overturned the whole of his objec- 
tions to the analogy between the late scru- 
tiny for Westminster and the former one; 
for if he contended that a scrutiny was not 
a part of an election, then did the House 
of Commons do, in that, instance, exactly 
what they have done now; for they sent 
the candidates back to a scrutiny, after 
the day on which the writ was returnable ; 
a day which, though not ascertained in 
the writ by name, had been sufficiently 
identified by description, namely, the 14th 
day after the conclusion of the election. 
Now, this day being thus ascertained from 
the conclusion of the election, brought 
the two cases in die exactly to the same 
point, stripping them of that distinction 
which it was so much the object of the 
gentlemen opposite him to establish; 
namely, the day being expressly named in 
_ the one, and only described in the other. 
The right hon. gentleman had shewn so 
‘great a soreness on this subject ¢f scru- 
tinies, that, perhaps, it might embarrass 
him to be asked ‘ how it came, that he 
himself, within three or four weeks of the 
time appointed for the return of the writ, 
threatened to demand a scrutiny?’ . This 
question, as he never wished to lead an 

‘man into an embarrassment, out of which 
be did not wish to extricate him, he would 
endeavour to answer in some degree, and 
having already presented the gentleman 
an the last head of his argument with two, 
— he would here give him three divisions of 
that question. The right hon. gentleman, 
then, had one or the other of the three 
following objects in view: first, he either 
thought that the subject of the scrutiny 
was of so simple a nature, that he hoped 
to see it decided in his favour in so short a 
time as the remainder of that appointed 
for the return of the writ; and certainly 
if to the right hon. gentleman, who knew 
eo much of the business, it appeared to 
promise so a eng an issue, the House 
were not much to blame in hoping that an 
end might be put to it in a period not 
much longer. If this was not his reason, 
perhaps it was, that he then believed a 
scrutiny might legally be carried on after 
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the strict exigency of the writ demanded 
a return; in that also the House could 
not be to blame; for, finally, if neither of 
these were his reasons and his intentions, 
they must have been this:—that he was 
conscious that he had no right, and there- 
fore proposed a scrutiny, in order that that 
scrutiny not being completed against the 


‘return of the writ, the high bailiff must 


have made such a return, as on the grounds 
of the scrutiny not being completed, would 
necessarily pave the way toa fresh elec- 
tion; of these three motives, he observed, 
that two only were in any degree excus- 
able; and in case of either of those two 
excusable motives, the House stood qua- 
lified on the principles of the right hon. 
gentleman himself. | 

With respect to those authorities, 
which, he said, of all others should be 
most earnestly sought after by the House, 
namely, statutes, he should say a little, 
because gentlemen opposite had seemed 
to rely so much on them, in matters to 
which, in his opinion, they had no relation. 
Here he went into the argument whieh 
the Attorney-general had tatroduced on 
the necessary difference which must have 
arisen in the conducting of elections, 
from the changes which had taken place. 
in the nominal value of property, and from 
other circumstances which had crept in 
with it. From hence he argued, that the 
Acts of Henry the 6th and 8th did not 
attach to the present question, inasmuch 
as, sO far from an instance similar to the 
present being then in the contemplation ef 
the legislature, the very seedsfrom whence 
this instance sprung, had hardly been 
sown; for scrutinies, or the necessity of 
them as they were now understood, were 
then not only unnecessary and absurd, 
but absolutely unknown and inconceiv- 
able. The right hon. gentleman had 
another ground of uneasiness, on the sub- 
ject of the irregularity of the form, by 
which he had been seated in that House, 
as member for Westminster, because the 
precept was not originally annexed to the 
sheriff’s writ, on its return to the Crown- 
office. What, then, had the member for 
Westminster so soon forgot the concerns 
of the member for Kirkwall? Did he 
forget, that in the precept which returned 
that member, there was the very same 
irregularity that was here complained of? 
But in that instance the right bon. gentle- 
man had to blame himself and his friends 
alone; nor did he see any other person 
liable to censure on the present occasion. 


157] 
He should be glad to know what was the 
object of the right hon. gentleman in this 
motion, other than to entrap the House 
into a measure that would fix an indelible 
stain upon them, the very proposing of 
which was an insult, if not to the honour 
and integrity, at least to their understand- 
ing? Why, it must be to obliterate all 
recollection of the transaction, so that it 
should not afford a single document, to 
tell to the world that it ever existed. If 
this was his object, he must go farther 
than the present motion would lead him; 
he must erase from their Journals the 
petition of the electors of Westminster, 
unless he thought, perhaps, that the re- 
proaches, with which it was qualified in 
some measure, might compensate for its 
poisonous tell-tale qualities; he must re- 
move from the table that heap of un- 
founded and unsupported assertions, which 
he triumphantly alluded to, as a body of 
solid, substantial, and irrefragable proof; 
he must storm the Crown-office, for those 
parchments, which he knew not how pro- 
perly to describe, but as a heap of corrup- 
tion and inconsistency, but which heap of 
corruption he himself sent there. 

There was one argument used by a 
Jearned gentleman who spoke early in the 
debate, why that resolution should be 
erased from the Journals, for which he 
begged to return him his sincere thanks, 
because it applied with all the force it had, 
to the contrary side of the question. The 
learned gentleman said, it ought to be 
erased, because the House passed it in 
their judicial capacity. He congratulated 
the gentlemen of the bar on this new prin- 
ciple, which was thus to be introduced 
ito the jurisprudence of the country. 
What! erase a judicial resolution! A man 
must have a very vague idea of the law 
indeed, if he imagined that such a pro- 
ceeding could agree with any of its prin- 
ciples. No. Every decree, judgment, 
order, or decision of any court of justice 
must always remain on the records of the 
court, right or wrong; there it must re- 
main on its own merits, to be followed and 
imitated, if it were right; to be avoided, 
if wrong; but always to shew what the 
idea of the court was at the time it was 
made. Great emphasis had been laid by 
each side of the House on two cases; one 
was, that by the precedent of that scru- 
tiny, the returning officers of this kingdom 
had a power, on the slightest suggestion, 
or without any suggestion at all, to with- 
hold their returns, or to make ineffectual 
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returns, similar to that of the high bailiff, 
and thus ee the meeting of parlia- 
ment at al]. On the contrary, it had been 
put from this side of the House, that if 
they overturnec the right of the officer, to 
whom the writ or precept was directed, to 
satisfy himself by a more cool investigation 
than could possibly be had during the poll, 
that then that House, by a parity of argu- 
ment, might be filled with such raggamuf- 
fins as should, by assembling men like 
themselves at the place of poll, obtain a 
fraudulent majority. He shoujd not at- 
tempt a comparison between the two mis- 
fortunes; but he would only say, that of two 
such extreme cases, the last was as likely 
to happen as the first. The right hon. 
gentleman had threatened the House, that 
if it refused to comply with his motion, it 
would only be postponing their disgrace, 
for he would never rest satisfied, until by 
perseverance he should have at last ac- 
complished that desirable object. That 
period of triumph, he was happy to find, 
the right hon. gentleman did not think at 
Hength to be near at hand, for he had left 
imself an interval of one, or two, or per- 
haps more years, for his successive efforts. 
Nor should he be surprised, if the endeas 
vours of the right hon. gentleman should 
at length be crowned with success, for, 
together with his knowledge of his great 
ability, and the piles industry with 
which that ability was sure to be sup- 
rted, on every occasion that called forth 

is interests, his passions, or his party at- 
tachments, he was besides prepared to 
expect, that there might possibly be a 
House of Commons under the influence 


(iss 


of the right hon. gentleman, which would | 


act on different principles, and with dif- 
ferent views to those, which formed the 
motives and the objects of the present 
House of Commons; and he should be 
happy to find, that in such a contingency, 
he might have nothing more dangerous to 
complain of, than a vote of disapprobation 
of him and his friends; such a House of 
Commons had already been seen, and, 


perhaps, might be seen again; and he 


would in that case be willing to compound 
on the part of his country, that he alone, 
or even the very respectable body of. his 
friends, which at this day formed a majo- 
rity in his favour, might be the victims of 
the pride and ambition of the right hon. 
gentleman. But that the present House 
should ever suffer themselves to be im- 
posed on so far, as to sign their own con- 
demnation, on the unfounded suggestions 
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which-had given rise to that day’s debate, 
was an event that he never could fear. 
For if the plainest legal analogies, the 
most obvious precedents in point, the 
strongest convictions of reason and of 
right, together with the pride of consis- 
tency, and the jealousy of incorruptible, 
but insulted integrity, were not of them- 
selves sufficient to preclude every possi- 
bility of a compliance with the present 
motion, still there was another motive 
more binding on their feelings and on their 
justice, (though in itself not of equal im- 
portance) which there could be no doubt 
would operate to confirm the House in an 
adherence to its former principles; this 
was the situation into which the high 
bailiff of Westminster would be betrayed 
by such a conduct. ‘This man, on the 
credit and faith of the House, had been 
forced to proceed on the scrutiny; for 
that proceeding he was now threatened 
with a penal action; and would the House, 
by rescinding the resolutions which had 
formed the basis of the high bailiff’s de- 
termination to prosecute that line of con- 
duct which had subjected him to those 
threats, seem, by abandoning the princi- 
les on which the whole proceeding had 
n founded, to arejudge a question 
which was to be the object of a judicial 


inquiry ? 

‘Here he took occasion to exult in the 
complexion of the present House of Com- 
mons, which, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages that attended its constitution 
from the imperfect mode of its election, 
retained so much of the characteristic 
dignity of the British nation, as it had 
evinced in every stage of its existence. 
He attributed this, in a great measure, to 
the right hon. gentleman and his col- 
leagues in office, whq, by pressing forward 
a crisis, the most momentous and impor- 
tant any tees of our history presented, 
had roused every exertion of public spirit 
that remained among the people, and had 
concentered the whole weight of those 
exertions in the assembly before whom he 
had the honour to stand. The present 
House of Commons, with a manliness and 
liberality that became the representatives 
of a manly and a liberal people, had pro- 
ceeded hitherto in the face of all those 
dae one which had so long bound down 
and restrained the faculties of the nation, 
to the reform of all abuses that militated 
against the great end of their free consti- 
tution. He was still in hopes, farther, to 
see every lecal prepossession which now 
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stood between the empire and its true 
interests vanish; and he derived a flatter- 
ing presage, from the character of the 
House, that the great question which was 
nearest to his heart, that on which the 
prospect of a final triumph over every 
obstacle to greatness and to glory de- 
pended; that alone which could entitle 
Englishmen to the appellation of free ; 
and that alone which could ensure to wise, 
to virtuous, and to constitutional endea- 
vours, a victory over factious ambition or 
corrupt venality, the great and stupendous 
question of a parliamentary reform, taken 
up with a degree of determined and up- 
right boldness, that must soon be crowned 
with success. In that case, he could not 
help flattering himself, that at the remote 
eriod to which the right hon. gentleman 
ooked forward, for the completion of his 
meditated triumph, he would, perhaps, find 
a parliament, that, like the present, should 
speak the sense of the people; of a people 
who had, in a most decided manner, al- 
read sepia judgment between him and 
the He : bon. gentleatan’ and he warned 
gentlemen, particularly those whom the 
right hon. gentleman had so repeatedly 
marked with the most insolent contempt 
and invective, those new members, with 
whom the House was crowded on the 
opening of the-session, §* men whose faces 
nobody was acquainted with,” how they 
trusted to those professions of regard and 
affection,those meretricious blandishments, 
which one successful day’s good humour 
had drawn from the right hon. gentleman, 
to lure them into a dereliction of principle, 
a violation of law, and an undeserved self- 
condemnation ! | 
Mr. Foz said, the right hon. gentleman 
had charged him with having treated that 
House with invective and contempt. He 
was not conscious of having ever treated 
the House with either. When speaking 
of the immediate subject of the day, the 
identical Westminster scrutiny, he had 
sometimes been betrayed into more warmth 
than he might perhaps have wished to 
have shewn; but when a matter so imme- 
niately involving the rights of that House 
and the rights of election, was under con- 
sideration, it was not possible for him al- 
ways to have kept that guard upon his 
expressions, that perhaps he should have 
done ; but sure he was, he never had 
treated the House with contempt. When 
the right hon. gentleman, therefore, thought 
pone to make any assertions of that sort, 
e wished he would be so fair, as to spe- 
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cify a few instances of the occasions to 
which he referred. Not knowing what 
those seasons were, but perfectly aware, 
how far it was from his mind, at any time, 
or on any occasion, to treat the House 
with contempt,-he could only directly 
deny the charge, and declare the assertions 
of the right hon. gentleman to be false in 
fact, wholly unwarranted, and solely cal- 
eulated, as he imagined, for the purpose 
of rounding his periods to captivate the 
House. 

Mr. Prtt declared his conviction to be 
fully satisfied that no person would believe 
him capable of throwing out any charge 
er assertion whatsoever, for the purpose 
of roundiog his periods. He desired the 
House to recollect, whether the expres- 
sions he had made use of in his speech, of 
the House being crowded by “ new mem- 
bers, men whose faces nobody was ac- 
quainted with,” had not fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman; whether he had 
not repeatediy endeavoured to depreciate 
the respectability of the House by his 
assertions, that it had been chosen undet 
a delusion, and that it seemed to act under 
a similar delusion; and whether he had 
not tedly thrown out the most pointed 
invectives against that East India phalanx 
which had absorbed and swallawed up all 
the faculties of the executive government. 

Mr. Fox said, he really was at a loss to 
know what the right hon. gentleman meant 
by his having said, that the House was 

led with faces which had never been 
seen there before. Some of his friends 
who sat near him had thought that the 
right hon. gentleman alluded to some- 
thing that had fallen from him in the 
course of his speech of that day, but that 
be considered asso totally impossible, that 
he could not himself believe it. All that 
he could say was, that he did not re- 
member the matter to which the right 
hon. gentleman had alluded. With regard 
to his having said, that the House had 
been called together under a delusion, if 
the right hon. gentleman called that an 
invective, he owned he ‘had said so, be- 
causehe thougiitso. He thought sostill, and 
be would persevere in so saying. In like 
manner with regard tu his having insinaated 
that the number of East India gentlemen 
introduced into that House, evidently had 
too much weight in the executive govern- 
ment, was a circumstance that was but 
too palpable ; but exclusive of these two 
opinions, wliich he neither had nor would 
atten to conceal, he was at a loss to 
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imagine upon what part of his conduct 
the right hon. gentleman could ground a 
charge agairst him of his having ever 
treated that House with contempt, or, in 
any degree, in an improper manner. 
Perhaps the right hon. gentleman, in his 
own mind, so connected and inter. 
woven himself personally with that House 
of Commons, that whenever he, or any 
other gentleman, found occasion to ques- 
tion any part of the conduct of the execu- 
tive government, the right hon. gentleman 
considered what was said of him as a mi- 
nister, as an abuse of the House. In that 
case, he was ready to admit he had afforded 
abundant grounds for the right hon. gen- 
tleman to charge him with having attacked 
the House. 

Mr. Pitt rose again, and appeared de- 
sirous of entering into a more minute de- 
tail of the instances of disrespect shewn 
by Mr. Fox to the House, but the cry of 
Order, 8 d him, a member declaring, 
he called the right hon. gentleman to 
order for alluding to what had passed in. 
former debates. 

The Speaker stated the rule of the 
House, that no member had a right to 
state the words of another member spoken 
in a former debate. If those words were 
of so offensive a nature as to make the 
speaker of them liable to the severest cen- 
sure in the power of the House to inflict, 
yet unless were taken down at the 
time, by the clerk at the table, it was, he 
said, extremely disorderly for any mem- ~ 
ber to repeat them in a debate that took 
my on a subsequent day. He confined 

imself solely to explaining what the order 
of the House was, and hoped the right 
hon. gentleman would avoid saying any 
thing that might either tend to violate the 
order that he had stated, or that might 
provoke heat and ill humour. 

Mr. Pitt assured the Speaker, that he 
was not going to violate the established 
order; but that he thought it highly un- 
becoming the right hon. gentleman to 
throw out such expressions as the House 
had just heard; expressions tending to fix 
the stigma of falsehood and dishonour on 
any member of that House, at a time 
when his genera] denial could not, by the 
order of the House, be called into ques- 
tion. That for his own part, being pre- 
cluded from coming to the proof of the 
truth of his assertions, he had only to rest 
satisfied, that the memory of many gen- 
tlemen in the House, and his own reputa- 
tion, would do him justice. ‘I cannot,” he 
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concluded, * enter farther into the reality 
of what I have advanced, but I maintain 
it” | 

Mr. Fox said, he heartily wished the 

right hon. gentleman could have been al- 
lowed to go on, whether disorderly or not, 
because he was convinced he could havesaid 
nothing liable to any construction similar 
¢o that which the right hon. gentleman had 
mentioned, which he could not explain in 
euch a manner as to give full satisfaction to 
the House. With regard to what the right 
hon. gentleman had just said, of his having 
chosen to deny generally that he had not 
treated that House with invective and 
contempt, at a moment when the order of 
_ the House would not permit the _parti- 
culars to be stated, Mr. Fox said, he pre- 
sumed it was just as proper for him to 
deny those assertions then, as it had been 
proper for the right hon. gentleman to 
make them at a time when he perfectly 
well knew, he could not go into a specific 
statement of them. 
_ Mr. Sheridan said, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had, in the course of his 
speech, glanced more than once at him, 
and insinuated that he was answerable for 
the questionable shape of the return, and 
the nature of the paper of the high bailiff, 
which had been ordered to be annexed to 
the writ for Middlesex. 

The Speaker said, that as the affair of 
the return had been adjusted in a very 
thin House, and that was a very full one, 
he would take that opportunity of stating 
the particulars of the transaction. He 
then stated that in consequence of the last 
order of the House, relative to the scru- 
tiny, the high bailiff and the deputy clerk 
of the crown had been ata loss, in what 
manner the return should be made out 
and received. That he had ordered the 
deputy clerk of the crown to attend the 
next day, to receive the instructions of the 
House. That the deputy clerk of the 
crown had, in consequence, attended on 
the Friday, when he had thaught it his 
duty to state to the House, the case of 
the writ for Elgin, and the House had 
ordered the return for Westminster to be 
annexed to the writ for Middlesex. . 

Mr. Sheridan thanked the Speaker for 
having given the House the information 
he had stated, and deaired, that it might 
be remembered that his idea had been to 
antedate the return, and to make it bear 
the same date as the writ, because it was 
extremely absurd to annex a return to the 
writ, bearing date later than the writ was 
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in existence. There was, he said, a wide 
difference between the aifair of Elgin and 
the present case. The precept for Elgin 
was dated within the return of the writ for 
Elginshire, but, by some accidental blun- 
der, had not been returned to the sheriff, 
to be by him delivered into the Crown- 
office with his writ. The return for West- 
minster was, they all knew, dated many 
months after the 20th of May, 1784, the 
day on which the writ was returnable. 
Mr. Sheridan read to the House the reso- 
lutions of the same day, in order to shew 
them that the resolution implied, that the 
scrutiny was illegal, a ground which his 
friends: had not once abandoned in the 
course of the business. The right hon. 
gentleman appeared to know but little 
about the act of parliament, to which he 
had referred as a statute, regulating the 
elections for London, and declaring a 
scrutiny there to be lawful. The Act in 
question was not original y brought in as 
a Bill for regulating the election of mem- 
bers of parliament to serve for the city of 
London, but fer the election of mayors, 
sheriffs, and other city magistrates and 
officers. At the ‘time, there had been 
great disturbancesin London, upon thesub- 
ject of choosing sheriffs, and matters had 
been carried with so high a hand, that the 
on was in danger of being without she- 
riffs; a circumstance that would have 
been attended with infinite inconvenience. 
On the spur of the occasion a Bill had 
been brought in to regulate the election 
of sheriffs and other city officers. While 
that Bill was in the House, it was sug- 
pence by a member, that the city also 

eld elections for members of parliament, 
and that it might be as well to introduce 
some clauses that might refer to them. 

ence the present Act, that the right 
hon. gentleman had argued upon, as if its 
sole and principal object had been to re- 
gulate the city elections of members of 
parliament. Mr. Sheridan read two ex- 
tracts from the Act, to shew that it only 
recognized the scrutiny on the election 
for sheriffs, as a lawful scrutiny, which he 
said it might well do, as the city had a 
right under its charter to make bye-laws, 
and a scrutiny on an election for sheriffs 
was sanctioned by those bye-laws; but 
the Act in those clauses, which referred 
to the election by wardmotes, dropped the 
word ‘ lawful,’ and only talked generally 
of a scrutiny, without recognizing its 
legality, Mr. Sheridan added some other 
arguments, all tending to convince the 
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‘House, that what the right hon. gentle- 
man had said, as to the necessity that 
they should extend their protection to 
the high bailiff who had been drawn in 
(as the right hon. gentleman had phrased 
it) by the House to go on with the scru- 
tiny, were thrown away. Those argu- 
ments, he said, should have been urged 
before, because the House had withdrawn 
its protection from the high bailiff the 
moment they came to the former resolu- 
tion, in which they set the high bailiff at 
liberty to make a return, without waitin 
for the orders of the House. Mr. Sheri- 
dan contended, that for the sake of con- 
sistency, all those gentlemen who had 
voted for the resolution of Tuesday, must 
vote for the motion of rescinding now. 

Mr. Macnamara said, that the sole 
question for gentlemen to decide upon 
was this: was the resolution of the 8th of 
June last a legal proceeding, or an illegal 
one? If it were perfectly legal, no man 
in his senses, he believed, would wish it to 
rescinded ; if an illegal proceeding, in that 
case he conceived the most effectual mode 
of doing it away, would be by a Bill. 
Viewing the matter in that light, he should 
vote against the motion for rescinding, 
but would consent to the bringing in of a 
Bill the first opportunity. 

Mr. Vansittart said, he had voted that 
the high bailiff should proceed with the 
acrutiny ; he had also voted this session, 
that he should be at liberty to make a re- 
turn as soon as he had satisfied his con- 
science; but upon hearing of the offer 
that had been made by Mr. Fox’s coun- 
se], to go into the parish of St. Margaret’s 
and St. John’s, and that it had been re- 
jected, he was of opinion that it was irre- 
concileable with justice that it should be 
continued any longer, and therefore he 
had voted against it last Thursday ; but 
be did not at all see that he should act in- 
consistently, if he now voted against the 
motion for rescinding the resolutions. He 
thought the resolutions just and equitable, 
and therefore he should not vote for their 
being erased from the Journals. 

Mr. Martin said, it gave him great 
satisfaction to think that he had all along 
opposed the scrutiny. He was convinced, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
it was an illegal proceeding, and there- 
fore he should vote that day for rescind- 
ing the resolutions. He lamented that he 
should vote that day differently from many 
Ee ivemen, of whose integrity and abllities 

e entertained the highest opinion; but 
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he was convinced his constituents sent. 
him to that House to vote according to 
the best of his judgment, and not as this 
or that set of men desired him to do. 
Were he to conceive his constituents 
wished him to vote implicitly or blindly 
with any party, he would apply to the 
minister for a place, which he believed 
even his very moderate abilities would be 
found equal to, viz. the stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 
At length the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Lord Maitland - - 
Sir James Erskine - 


} 137 
Mr. Eliot - - - « 
Mr. Robert Smith 


*} ote 

So it passed in the negative. 

Mr. Foz, as soon as the House was re- 
sumed, urged the necessity of bringing in 
a Bill to prevent the repetition of any 
such business as the Westminster scrutiny. 
That was now, he said, the only means of 
preventing the bad precedent of the 8th 
of June last being acted upon. 

Mr. Pitt assured him, it was his inten- 
tion early after the holidays to bring in a 
Bill for the purpose; but, he said, he 
feared it would be a Bill that the right 
hon. gentleman would oppose, as he cer- 
tainly should not be for a declaratory, but 
an enacting Bill. 


YEAs ; 


NoEs 


Debates in the Commons on Mr. Frane 
cis’s Motion for Papers relating to the 
Conduct of Mr. Hastings in India.] Feb. 
16. Mr. I'rancis rose to move for papers 
which he conceived to be necessary to the | 
information of the House. In the esti- 
mates of the expense of the East-India 
establishment there appeared a degree of 
prodigality superior to any thing that 
could enter into the minds even of those 
who made allowance for the extravagant 
ideas of that country. He would draw 
the attention of the House to some very 
remarkable instances. He began with 
saying that the civil establishment of 
Bengal, in 1774, stood at no more than 
136,002/. That in consequence of the 
institution of the governor-gencral and 
council, and supreme court of judicature, 
it was increased to 251,533/.; at which 
amount it stood in 1776. ‘That since 
1776, when colonel Monson died, and 
when the whole power of the government 
devolved on Mr. Hastings, (in whose 
hands it had continued ever since) the 
total had increased (according to the 
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statement delivered in by the court of 
directors) to the enormous sum of 
927,9451. Among the particulars of this 
astonishing increase he stated the follow- 
ing facts: that there was a salt-office in- 
stituted by Mr. Hastings, consisting of six 
persons, who divided annually among 
them no less than 72,807/.: that the chief 
of this board received 18,480/. per annum 
as such; besides which, he was chief of 
the district of Nuddea; but, in that capa- 
city, his profits were stated by the direc- 
tors to be unknown. The other five salt 
agents stood as follow, viz. 1st member, 
13,100/. per annum; 2d, 11,480/.; 3d, 
13,1832.; 4th, 6,257/.; 5th, 10,307/. That 
there was a board of customs at Calcutta, 
where the customs collected were, com- 
paratively, very inconsiderable, and whose 
salaries or annual profits amounted to 
23,070/. among three persons. That there 
was a new committee of revenue, the duty 
of which used to be done by the governor- 
general and council themselves, whose 
annual profits were stated at 47,3501. 
among five persons, viz. Ist member, 
10,950/.; 2d, 9,100/.; 3d, 9,1001.; 4th, 
9,100/.; 5th, 9,100/. That the president 
of this board had been for some years, 
and was still, ambassador at the court 
of Scindia, a great Mahratta chief on 
the other side of India, for which he 
was allowed 4,280/. a year, which raised 
his emoluments to 15,230/. a year. That 
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whose stated profits were exorbitant, there 
were five capital agencies or contracts, 
whose profits were stated by the directors 
te be unknown, viz. I. Agent for making 
gunpowder. 2. Ditto for supplying mili- 
tary stores. 3. Ditto for providing ele- 
hants. 4. Ditto for boats. 5. Ditto 
or furnishing the army with draught and 
carriage bullocks. That the profits of 
this last contract, though not ascertained. 
or avowed, had been commonly computed 
at 50,000/. a year. 

He intended to submit a motion to the 
House on the facts, and said, it was his 
intention to have confined himself to the 
civil establishment; but finding, by the 
papers on the table, that the expense of 
the army estimates of Bengal, which ir 
April 1784 amounted to three millions 
and @ half, now, by this estimate, reduced’ 
to one million, he could not help saying 
the diminution of so large a sum, in so 
small a time, appeared to him extremely 
doubtful: he wished to avoid the harshness 
of saying he did not believe it. If the 
Company were in possession of documents 
that enabled them to ascertain this, there 
was no hardship in their producing them ; 
he should therefore conclude with moving, 
‘‘ That the directors of the East-India 
Company do prepare and lay before this 
House, statements of the salaries and 
emoluments belonging to the offices and 
appointments under the general depart~ 


there was an agent victualler to the | ment, the revenue department, and come 
garrison of Fort William, whose profits, | mercial department in Bengal, in the 
on an average of three years, were stated | years 1782 or 1783, compared with their 
at 15,9701. per annum. That this agency : amount in 1776, (distinguishing the in- 


was held by the postmaster-general, who, 


crease, and the years when such increase 


m that capacity, received 2,200/. a year | took place) ; and, also, an abstract, shew~ 


from the 
higher than a writer in the service. 
there was a committee of grain, whose 
Salaries amounted to 14,100/. @ year. 
That the paymasters of the different bri- 
gades and detachments of the army re- 
ceived salaries to the amount of 43,670. 
Exclusive of which, there was a paymaster 
and accountant at Lucknow, whose fixed 
salary was 7,640/. That there was an al- 
lowance of 4,280/. to a supposed resident 
at Goa, where there never was a resident, 
and who was-stated to be not a covenanted 
servant of the Company. That the Com- 
pany were charged with 10,428/. a year 
for chaplains, though there was not a 
church in Bengal. That the governor- 
general had eight aids-de-camp on his 
own establishment. That, besides these 
and ao endless multitude of other officers, 


ompany, who was actually no! ing the increase of the establishments of. 
That | the civil department in Bengal, as they 


stood at the end of the year 1783, beyond 
the amount of the estimate in 1776, ac+ 
cording to such compilations as can be 
formed from accounts of actual payment¢ 
from the records and other authentic do- 
cuments.” Mr. Francis also read his se- 
cond motion, which was for ** an estimaté 
of the probable resources and disburse+ 
ments of the Bengal government, from 
the 30th April, 1784, to the Ist May, 
1785.” 

Mr. Dundas objected to the words 
marked in parentheses, as they would give: 
infinite trouble, and rather retard than dee 
celerate the full and accurate statement of 
all the facts the House wished to have before 
them, with regard to the civil, commer- 
cial, and revenue establishments in India, - 
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which had been for some time in prepara- 
tion, at the instance and under the autho- 
nity of the board of control. 

Mr. Pitt said, that there were papers 
which would ascertain the estimates under 
each year; but none which specified the 
days and the circumstances in the pro- 
gtessional increase. If the hon. gentle- 
man wished for the papers which were in 
possession of the Company, he had no 
objection to their being produced; but to 
retard the inquiries which were now mak- 
Ang on a more enlarged scale, by particular 
and tedious inquiries, was what he con- 
ceived many objections to. Whenever he 
had occasion to mention the state of our 
East India settlements, he was always as 
ready to regard the increase of their es- 
tablishments as an object of very consi- 
derable retrenchment as any other mem- 
ber could be, and in every view of the 
regulation necessary to be adopted there, 
he never lost sight of their enormous and 
dangerous establishments, which at the 
same time drained the coffers of the Com- 
pany, and added weight to the influence 
of those who were concerned in their ap- 
pointment. Fully sensible of the decay- 
ing and dangerous situation of the Com- 
pays affairs, he and those with whom he 

the honour to act, looked, as the 
means of retrieving it, to the retrenchment 
of their establishment; and he hoped, b 
the measures he should pursue, and which 
would come under the inspection of this 
House, that the retrenchment was as prac- 
ticable as it was necessary. These senti- 
ments he had always expressed ; he always 
inculcated the necessity of retrenchment, 
whether he considered those establish- 
ments relative to the Company’s prosperity 
er with reference to the politics of this 
country. He considered retrenchment as 
the means of redress of the Company’s 
private affairs, and of overturning that 
unbounded patronage and power which 
was attempted to be raised on it, to the 
ruin of our affairs, and the destruction of 
the constitution. In the prosecution of 
this design, to retrench those expenses, 
he was happy in the concurrence of every 
gentleman ; but he had one invincible ob- 
jection, and he was ready to avow it, that 
be could not consent to have the honour 
or the conduct of this measure taken out 
of the hands of his Majesty’s ministers, to 
whom it properly belonged: he did not 
consider that it was in a way of being 
better executed by other gentlemen run- 
ning a race with them. He could not 
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agree to lose the honour of producing a 
measure that was likely to be of benefit to 
the public, though he should be convinced 
the hon. gentleman and his friends were 
more capable of the task, because he and 
his colleagues having but one mind on the 
subject, would act in concert, and he had 
no doubt, would be able to atone, by as- 
siduity and perseverance, for the want of 
that quick perception which some gentle- 
men thought requisite. A system was 
furming for correcting the abuses and 
enormities so loudly and justly complained 
of, founded upon the principles of the Bill 
which passed last session. The honour- 
able House having approved on that oc- 
casion of the conduct of him and those 
who acted with him, he hoped they would 
not withdraw their confidence, nor con- 
demn a measure before they saw it, but 
continue their good opinion of him until 
they found reason to change it. 

Mr. Francis did not wish to press the 
producing a voluminous parcel of papers, 
or to give any unnecessary trouble; so 
that the increase of the Bengal establish- 
ment since 1776, was laid before the 
House, he should be satisfied. He there- 
fore agreed to amend the motion by leav- 
ing out the words agreed to. 

Mr. Fux perfectly acquiesced with Mr. 
Pitt as to the necessity there was to have 
the confidence of that House: he had 
always been of that opinion, yet he had 
never carried his ideas so far as to sup- 
pose the House were to have such implicit 
confidence in the minister as not to judge 
for themselves. They had, indeed, within ~ 
a short space, given up much; but he 
trusted there was still spirit enough left 
to maintain their right to inspect into 
matters of great national concern, and not 
to be considered as mere spectators of 
proceedings in which the welfare of the 
state was connected. He granted that 
the right hon. gentleman had always ad- 
mitted retrenchments were highly neces- 
sary in India; but in doing that, he had 
done nothing more than every member 
had dune: every person agreed to it, be- 
cause it was so plain a fact, that no one 
could deny it: the evil was generally ad- 
mitted, though the enormity was not so 
generally known. Few could possibly 
think it so great, but those who were 
actually acquainted with it; and none 
were better acquainted than his hon. 
friend who had made the motion. It was 
from his knowledge of the subject that he 
had wished to bring plain facts before 
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the House, that they might not be de- 
ceived by fallacious statements and un- 
founded assertions. The right hon. gen- 
man had alluded to the Bill which he had 
introduced, and which he believed might 
at present be unpopular in that House; it 
might be unpopular with the public; it 
was for this reason he wished an investiga- 
tion into the whole affairs of the East 
India Company ; that every proceeding of 
the court of directors might be examined 
into, and that every measure adopted by 
the new board of commissioners might be 
laid before the public, because he was 
convinced the more the real state of the 
Company’s affairs became known, the less 
unpopular would be his Bill. He had 
heard that it was from modesty the board 
of commissioners withheld the advantage 
they had been of since their establishment; 
but this, he would not hesitate to say, was 
a false modesty, and he hoped, would not 
continue ; other reports indced, said, they 
had been of no use; but such reports, he 
trusted, were not to be credited; this 
board had been instituted by the Bill 
which was brought in to answer the in- 
tended purposes of the one he had just 
alluded to: a new court of judicature, a 
court perfectly new in this country, was 
likewise established by it, and upon this 
Bill the new regulations which were to be 
brought forward, were to be founded ; and 
this information seemed to be thought 
, Sufficient for gentlemen to rest satisfied, 
and not attempt to inquire farther. Were 
the House to submit to that, they must 
indeed have that implicit confidence which 
the right hon. gentleman seemed to lay 
claim to; this was a confidence, however, 
which he trusted would never be enjoyed 
by him or any other person; for how were 
they to know whether the regulations were 
right or wrong, whether they were likely 
to be of advantage or not, if they did not 
inquire into the subject? It was certainly 
the duty of every member to gain as much 
information as possible, that he might be 
enabled to do justice to his constituents. 
This information they would receive by 
the papers which his hon. friend had 
mioved for, and being in possession of such 
information when the propositions were 
laid before them for theit approbation, 
they would be able to judge whether they 
- Merited their sanction or not. 

Major Scott declared to God, that no- 
thing which he had at any time heard in 
that House had astonished him so much 
us the speech of the hon, mover, The 
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hon. mover had stated, that the allowance 
and emoluments to the gentlemen, who 
had the direction of the revenue arising 
from salt, were extravagant and enormous ; 
yet those very allowances were fixed by 
the unanimous assent of the supreme 
council, when the hon. gentleman was one 
of its members, and when the House knew 
that for every rupee gained by the mem- 
bers of this salt-olfice, the Company rea- 
lised nine, where formerly they did not 
realise a shilling. He was sure the House 
would approve of the principle which ac- 
tuated Mr. Hastings and the hon. gentle- 
man in fixing their emoluments so high. 
In 1776, and down to 1780, as well as for 
many years before (two excepted), the Com- 
pany had realized no revenue from salt. In 
September, 1780, the supreme council 
ee oie agreed to adopt te pro- 
posed by Mr. Hastings, for taking the 
manufacture of salt into the Company’s 
hands, and allowing the gentlemen em- 
ployed 10 per cent. upon all they netted 
for the Company. The reasons for grant- 
ing so large a per-centage were contained 
in a minute, and a letter to the directors, 
signed by the hon. gentleman himself, and 
the following was an exact copy of it: 
‘‘ That as the advantage to be derived from 
this plan to the Company will depend on 
the quantity of salt manufactured, and the 


economy observed in the management of . 


the business, it will be advisable to afford 
the comptroller and agents some particular 
inducements to give their utmost attention 
to both these objects; that for this pur- 
pose they be allowed to draw, besides 


their fixed salaries, a commission of 10 — 


per cent.”? &c. What, Sir, added major 
Scott, has been the consequence? After 
paying all these salaries and the 10 per 
cent. the Company have a net revenue of 
540,000/. a year, where before they had 
no revenue at all, but sustained an annual 
loss. Another observation of the hon. 
gentleman was equally wonderful: he had 
expressed astonishment that the advan- 
tages to army pay-masters were 80 great ; 
but the House will be surprised when I 
inform them, that I was officially sent by 
Mr. Hastings to the hon. gentleman in 
May or June, 1780, to communicate Mr, 
Hastings’s plan, which was, that no army 
pa -masters should in future retain any 

alances in their hands, but that in lieu of 


them they should have a per-centage on . 


their disbursements ; this per-centage was 
increased by the war, and are now reduced 
by the peace. How the hon, gentleman, 
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if he has any recollection, can ebject to 
this, is to me most astonishing. ‘There is 
another observation, which if it had been 
made by a gentleman not versed in the 
affairs of India, I should have passed by 
unnoticed ; but the hon. gentleman knows, 
because he has accurately examined the 
account on your table, that no less a sum 
than 127,603/. which are entered under 
the head of * civil establishments,’ are 
truly and strictly military; that in no 
estimate of receipts and disbursements, in 
no account kept in India or in England, 
were they, until the present moment, in- 
claded under the head of * civil estab- 
lishments ;? and the hon. gentleman, I 
hope, will excuse me, if I say, he misleads 
the House, when he mixes them with civil 
charges.—The hon. gentleman expresses 
pleasure to see the military charges re- 
duced so low as they are; but he doubts 
the fact, and thinks they are much higher, 
because the last estimate of receipts and 
disbursements, that is, from April, 1783, 
to May, 1784, states them at above three 
millions, and now they are reduced to 
little more than one. On this head I 
hope I shall satisfy the hon. gentleman 
and the House. We all know the differ- 
ence between war and peace, and what 
the extraordinarics of an army are. When 
the estimate was dated, it was war; peace 
was soon after established, and the follow- 
ing reductions took place in 1783: three 
entire regiments of cavalry were dis- 
banded ; six regiments of foot were dis- 
banded ; every regiment in Bengal re- 
duced from 1,000 to 780 rank and file 
each. ‘The contingencies, which the hon. 
gentleman knows are so high in time of 
war, had ceased with the war. The Bom- 
bay detachmeht was returned and reduced, 
which was a saving alone of 400,000/. a 
year. Ifthe hon. gentleman will compute 
all these savings, and transfer 127,000/. 
from the civil head to the military, he will 
find the aggregate perfectly exact; but 
for the hon. gentleman tou state that the 
civil establishment is 900,000/. a year, 
«hen he knows that of that sum 127,000/. 
ought to be transferred to the military 
head, that 76,000/. is for the salt-office, 
by which a revenue of 540,000/. a year 
has been created, where a shilling was not 
coilected before, and that the remainder 
of the sum includes civil, commercial, and 
courts of justice; I say, Sir, to state it as 
the hon. gentleman (who knows better) 
has done, 1s to deceive and mislead this 
House. 
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Mr. Francis answered, that the plan of 
paying the salt agents by a per. centage on 
their sales or collections, was proposed to 
him in September 1780, two months be- 
fore he left Bengal, when he interfered 
but little in measures that were to operate 
long after his departure; that the prin- _ 
ciple might be a good one, and that this 
was all he had. consented to; that the ap- 
plication of it might be, and actually was, 
abusive in the highest degree; that no 
previous calculation of the probable pro» 
fits of the salt agencies had been made, 
nor could the actual amount of those pro- 
fits be known, until at least a year after 
he had left Bengal; but that when they 
were known, they ought to have been re- 


‘trenched, whereas they had been suffered 


to continue at their present. exorbitant 
amount for three years together, and were 
still going on at the same rate. 

Mr. Burke said, that whenever the con- 
sideration of India affairs came before the 
House, he could but lament that his hon. 
friend (Mr. Francis), who was so perfect 
a master of their actual situation abroad, 
should be unengaged from their service. 
He gave a variety of reasons why he 
thought the papers moved for ought to be 
produced : it was not, he said, that his 
hon. friend might have an opportunity of 
running a race with the other side of the 
House (because he was sure, when he 
wished to run, it would be with those who 
had some kind of speed), that he was for 
their being laid on the table; but that 
those gentlemen, who had not hitherto 
examined into the actual facts, might not 
any longer be deceived. He said the right 
hon. gentleman on the other side had 
often appeared to him as surrounded by 
the stars of the East, but he trusted he 
should soon see the sun of the constitution 
arise, when their splendour would be no 
more. He was not surprised that another 
right hon. gentleman should be against 
the production of papers, because he had 
been a fellow labourer with him in Ae 
ing reports which had been called libels, 
and every other epithet that rancour 
could invent; it might, therefore, be judi- 
cious in him to prevent the appearance of 
any more. On a former period, he had 
regretted the non-attendance of the chair- 
man of the India Company, or his deputy, 
on days when matters concerning them 
were agitated in that House; he found he 
had the same cause for regret that day ; 
for, however great might be his opinion 
of an hon. member, he could not say he 
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was satisfied, that the only intelligence the | ciple was suffered to continue, new facts 


House were able to procure respecting 
India should be from a majot of the army. 
He might be contented with bis opinion 
on military questions, but surely some 
better authority might be had concerning 
their civil establishment. : 

The motion was then put and carried. 


Feb. 24. Mr. Francis entered into a 
discussion of the very different accounts 
of the charges of the civil establishment 
in Bengal, given by the court of directors, 
in the statement of their establishments in 
India, then upon the table, and which had 
been presented in conformity to the Act 
of the past year, and in the Report of the 
23rd of January, 1784. In that Report, 
the court of directors affirmed and made 
it part of their basis of the estimate of the 
funds applicable to the purchase of invest- 
_ Feents abroad for the ensuing six years: 
first, that the annual civil charges of Ben- 
gal would not exceed 350,000/. whereas 
the statement on the table put the real 
expense at 927,9145/.; and they had also 
‘stated that the charge of the civil esta- 
blishment at Madras would not exceed 
60,000/. whereas the present statement 
put it at 104,140/. He did not mind such 
a trifle as 100,000/.; but the excess he 
had stated was enough to alarm any man, 
and plainly proved how necessary it was 
that the House should, as soon as possible, 
have the papers that were ordered last 
week before them, that they might be uble 
to trace the source of such an cxtraor- 
dinary difference between the two ac- 
counts. Another matter that appeared to 
him rather unaccountable, was, that the 
charge of the military establishment of 
Bengal, which had amounted the preced- 
ing year to more than 3,000,000/. was, in 
ten months, diminished to the sum of 
1,100,000/. In order to have that matter 
explained, he wished for a sight of the 
paves he had called for, or, had there 

een any of the leading directors of the 
Company present, he would have put a 
‘question to them upon it.—Mr. Fraacis 
said he had a motion to offer for a paper, 
and as he meant to proceed upon the 
paper, and to render it the object of fu- 
ture discussion, he wished for the atten- 
tion of the House for a few moments. In 
matters of reform, it was not enough to 
do away facts that had been thought im- 
proper, but the principle should not be 
suffered to remain; principles were the 
sources of facts, and as Jong as the prin- 
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and new circumstances would grow out 
of it. His intention, therefore, was, to 
attack a principle that had given birth to 
conduct of an improper nature, and, if 
suffered to remain, would be the origin of 
more improper conduct. He alluded, he 
said, to a position laid down by Mr. Has- 
tings In a letter he had sent to the court 
of directors, in which, after enumeratin 
a variety of claims for expenses he had 
been at on their account, he stated, that 
he had paid himself out of monies pri- 
vately ken by him, and that such a mode 
of privately taking money was that best 
adapted to the situation and prosperity of 
the Company’s affairs in India. After 
making some remarks on this principle, 
whieh he contended to be a most perni- 
cious one, he moved, “ ‘That there be laid 
before this House a copy of a letter from 
Warren Hastings, esq. governor-general 
of Fort William, to the court of directors 
of the East-India Company, dated from 
the river Ganges, 24th of February, 
1784.” 

Major Scott rose to second the motion, 
and to rescue the report given by the di- 
rectors on the 24th of January, 1784, 
from the reflections then cast upon it. He 
would avow that that report was strictly 
fair and just, and that nothing in the ac- 
counts upon their table tended in the 
smallest degree to invalidate it; that report 
stated that the expenses of the civil depart- 
ment were 350,000/. a year, and the hon. 
gentleman had now said that they ap- 
peared by the account on the table to be 
300,000/. He was astonished that the 
hon. gentleman could thus mislead the 
Housc; but he was very glad to find that 
the hon. geutleman had conceded so fur 
to him as to give up 127,0001.; and he 
trusted that before they had done with 
these accounts, he sliould bring him to 
farther concessions. ‘The 350,000/. in the 
directors account of January, 178%, took 
in those charges only which were actual] 
civil charges; but the account on their 
table took in not only the civil charges, but 
the revenue, the salt, the commercial, and, 
as he had said before, 127,0004. which 
were military. If the hon. gentleman 
would deduct these, be would find that the 
account of the directors in 1784, was so 
accurate, that it could make no difference 
in the present argument. As to the mili- 
tary, he was really astonished that the hon. 
gentleman, who was so long a member of 
the supreme council, yond who must be 
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conversant with military affairs, could be | worse than folly. As to the whole ac- 
ignorant of the difference between war and | counts, he longed for an inquiry into the 


peace establishments. He desired the 
hon. gentleman to tell the House what 
grounds he had for supposing that the 
peace establishment now was higher than 
when he was in Bengal, except as to the 
pay of European officers, who must neces- 
sarily continue. Major Scott declared he 
made an ample allowance for them also, 
when he said that the directors were war- 
ranted in stating all their military ex- 
penses within 1,100,000/. The hon. gen- 
tleman wondered why the paper he moved 
for several days ago was not yet pro- 
duced ; he did not wonder at all that it 
had not yet appeared. The hon. gentle- 
man said, that he was sure such an ac- 
count was made out at the India-house : 
this he denied; but perhaps he alluded to 
the accounts brought forward to the di- 
rectors, which, though possibly very pro- 
per for that court to consider, were too 
full of nonsense and absurdity for any man 
to venture to put upon the table of that 
House. In fact, those accounts ought 
never to have gone beyond the directors ; 
bat he had seen and analyzed them, and 
20, he doubted not, had the hon. gentle- 
man; and he would venture to assert, that 
no man who valued his chardcter would 
ever brmg them upon their table under the 
head of expenses in the ‘ civil depart- 
ment ; Bog the heads which the chairman 
preduced were, civil, militaty, revenue, 
selt, and commercial. He pase illus« 
trate this by a single temark, which the 
hon. gentleman would Peat compre- 
hend. Under the head of govetnor-general 
was, first, his salary, 25,0004. & ycar; 
next, the rent of a house, 1,800/. a year, 
since 1778, to which the hon. gentleman 
eonsented, because he knew that, Mr. Hast- 
ings’s government-house being invariably 
turned to a durbar, he had not a spare room 
in which he could turn himself round. This 
was sttictly acivil charge. Then followed 
aids-de-camp, secretary, and interpreter, 
a tegiment of infantry, and the only troo 

of cavairy in our service. He would as 

the hon. gentlentan, if in any account in 
India or in England, these last heads were 
made part of civil charges? He was sure 
the absurdity and folly of such an account 
must strike the hon. gentleman. When 
the military accounts were taken up, if 
Mr. Hastings had too many aids-de-camp, 
if neither the cavalry nor infantry were 
wanted, strikethemoff; but toinclude them 
under a civil head of charge was something 


particulars, and was anxious it should be 
commenced ; and with respect to Mr. 
Hastings’s letter, and the accounts of ex- 
penses incurred by him, which were bond 
fide public expenses, when that came for- 
ward, he should appeal to the honour and 
the conscience of the hon. gentleman to 
say, whether he did not, bona fide, believe 
Mr. Hastings had expended in ‘the public 
service every rupee he had now charged 
the Company. 

Mr. I'rancis said, it was very extra- 
ordinary, that whenever he thought it his 
duty to move for papers relative to India, 
or to say a word that bore reference to the 
concerns of the Company, he was to be 
answered by the hon. gentleman, just as 
if there was a personal contest between 
them, and that it was to be carried on in 
that House. He knew very well, and 
the world knew, that the hon. gentleman 
represented Mr. Hastings, and acted as 
his agent in a manner extremely able and 
zealous; but he had not before heard that 
the hon. gentleman was likewise agent to 
the court of directors. The chief part df 
his speech, and that part to which the hon. 
gentleman had directed his reply, was a 
series of anitnadversions on the court of 
directors, in whose defence he had not an 
idea that the hon. gentleman held himself 
bound to stand ur an advocate, or that he 
consideted himself as their representative. 
But it was plain, what he had said was & 
wound that went to the hon. gentleman’s 
heart; it had been felt by the hon. gentle- 
man, and his feelings would not suffer him 
to sit still, even when a mere order for 
papers was under consideration. With re« 
gard to the arrangement of parts of the 
military, under the head of the civil esta- 
blishment, and the other causes stated to 
account for the charge of 927,945/. for the 
civil establishment, being a fallacious, abe 
surd, and nonsensical mode of statement; 
be it so. At whose door did the fallacy, 
the absurdity, and the nonsense lie? Not 
at his, but at the door of the court of 
directors, who had made up the state- 
ment, then upon the table, in that manner. 
In one part of his speech, the hon. gentle- 
man had appealed to his personal honour, 
and asked, whether he was not of opinion 
that Mr. Hastings had paid out of his own 
purse the several expenses which he stated 
in his letter? In answer to this appeal, 
which was a singular one, he believed Mr. 
Hastings might have so defrayed them; 
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but what had that to do with the motion, 
or his reasoning in support of it? It was 
the principle, and not the facts, that had 
grown out of it, that he wished to attack ; 
and it was in order to come at the prin- 
ciple, that he had moved to have the letter 
laid upon the table. 

Major Scott said, he was no agent for 
the directors, but he spoke as a pro- 
prietor, desirous not to see the Company’s 
stock depressed as it formerly had been, 
_ by misrepresentation ; and he avowed that 
the accounts brought forward by the chair- 
man, of the expenses of 1776, compared 
with 1783, were probably very proper for 
a‘court of directors to consider and to 
analyze ; but they were so absurd, if con- 
sidered as actual accounts, that he be- 
Jieved no man would dare to put them on 
the table of the House; and they would 
naturally be enumerated article by article, 
before they were given in that House as 
authentic. 

Mr. Samuel Smith confirmed what major 
Scott said, and remarked that the hon. 
mover, by his own account, had infinitely 
the advantage of the court of directors, as 
they laid their accounts before the House, 
to which they were pledged; but'that the 
hon. gentleman merely threw out insinua- 
‘tions without asserting any thing posi- 
tively. Mr. Smith warned the House to 
beware of such insinuations; for if they 
were well founded, the House might be 
sure the hon. gentleman would venture to 
assert, and not insinuate, which was gene- 
rally the case; and that it was by such 
Insinuations that the credit of the Com- 
pany was attempted to be wounded; which 
might have some effect when coming from 
a gentleman who lately held a high situa- 
tion in the Company’s service. 

Mr. Fox rose to remark, that all the 
invective with which the hon. gentleman 
had loaded his speech, applied solely to 
himself and the rest of the court, of di- 
rectors, because if the stating the charge 
of the civil establishment of Bengal was 
false, fallacious, and absurd, the whole of 
the absurdity, the fallacy, and the false- 
hood, lay with the court of directors, who 
had so stated the charge in the paper then 
on their table. Mr. Fox put this very 
peek and said, he rose merely to shew 

ow unjust it was to charge his hon. friend 
with wishing to mislead, when he was at 
the very moment calling for papers to ex- 
plain a difference in two accounts, each of 
which had been presented by the court of 
directors themselves, and consequently it 
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was the court of directors against whom 
alone such a charge was relevant. 

Mr. Burke reiterated Mr. Fox’s remark, 
but carried it still farther. He said, at 
last they had got a director of the Com- 
pany to talk to them, and the very first 
time they were able to obtain this mark of 
favour, the director tells the House openly 
and unreservedly, that the account which 
he and his brother directors had presented 
to the House was false, fallacious, and ab- 
surd. If this were true, the hon. gentle- 
man was a criminal, but he would not 
suffer him so to criminate himself, nor 
would he upon his own confession deem 
him guilty to the extent that he said he 
was. Mr. Burke proceeded to question 
the authority under which major Scott 
acted in that House. He said, the hon. 
gentleman had formerly been known to 
the House as_the agent of Mr. Hastings, 
and had been stated to have his authority 
for acting in that capacity. He wished, 
therefore, to know, whether Mr. Hastings 
still continued him as his agent, and fure 
nished him with proper instructions from 
time to time how to act. If he did, that 
House knew that he spoke a language of 
authority, and would be able to distinguish 
what degree of confidence and credit was 
due to what he said; but, if Mr. Hastings 
had withdrawn his agency, and no longer 
continued to invest the hon. gentleman 
with his authority, and to furnish him with 
instructions from India, then the hon. gen- 
tleman spoke merely as an individual, and 
@ private member of parliament. Mr. 
Burke here moved, ‘* That the Appendix 
to Mr. Dundas’s Report, or the Report of 
the Secret Committee, p. 372, might be 
read ;” it was read accordingly, and con- 
tained a letter from Mr. Hastings to the 
board of directors, informing them, that 
he had given major Scott full authority 
to act as his agent, and should from time 
to time furnish him with instructions upon 
all the events of India. Mr. Burke said, 
he really thought Mr. Hastings acted wise- 
ly in putting himself in curid, and appear- 
ing in that House by his attorney, if the 
tact were so; but what he wished to know 
was, whether it was so or not, and there- 
fore he should move, that the authority 
and instructions under which major Scott 
acted in that House, as the agent of Mr. 
Hastings, be laid upon the table. He 
added a variety of pointed remarks on 
major Scott’s situation, and on the two 
accounts the directors had presented ta 
the I[ouse, reminding the House that 
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they had the authority of a director, sit- 
ting in his place on the India bench, that 
the statement last given in, and which was 
Jaid before them in compliance with the 
positive direction of an act of parliament, 
was false, fallacious, and absurd. He con- 
claded his speech with putting his .ques- 
tion relative to the parliamentary character 
of major Scott in the form of a motion. 

Major Scott said, he knew not by what 
right or authority the right hon. gentle- 
man questioned him in the character of 
Mr. Hastings’s agent. He gloried in his 
connexion with Mr. Hastings; but in that 
Hoase he sat as an Englishman, as a man 
who had served sixteen years in India, 
and who, from his family, fad just as good 
a right to sit in the House as any member 

resent. As well, the major said, might 
talk of the right hon. gentleman sitting 

in the House as agent of the rajah of Tan- 
ae He had waited on the late chairman, 

r. Sulivan, in behalf of the rajah, and 
his near relation was actually in that cha- 
racter at the present moment. Having 
eaid this, the major avowed, that his con- 
nexion with Mr. Hastings was not altered, 
and that there was no event in his life in 
which he so much gloried, as in the un- 
bounded confidence Mr. Hastings had 
been pleased to repose in him; but in that 
House he sat as an Englishman, and he 
looked upon it, he was just as competent, 
in point of family and fortune, to have the 
honour of a seat in the House as the right 
hon. gentleman, or any honourable gen- 
tleman on either side of the House. 

Mr. Burke said, the hon. gentleman was 
perfectly welcome to question him. He 
wished that every part of his character, 
every circumstance of his life, and every 
situation he stood in, should be known 
and made as public as the noon-day sun; 
he did therefore assure the hon. gen- 
tleman, upon his honour, that he was not 
agent to the rajah of Tanjore, nor had any 
connexion with him whatever. He en- 
tered into a discussion of the nature of an 
agency, and declared his surprise that any 
man should be ashamed to act in that cha- 
racter. The hon. gentleman opposite to 
him had been known to be the agent of 
Mr. Hastings, and a more active, zealous, 
and able agent, he would venture to say, 
no man ever had. He had acted in the 
character with spirit and with honour; 
but it was no disgrace to him to staad in 
that light in that House, and to be known 
to the House as such. He had not the 
same honour; but he supposed the hon. 
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gentleman’s asking him, whether he was 
the rajah’s agent, arose from the hon. gen- 
tleman’s idea, that no man could take a 
zealous and active part in the interests of 
another, without being paid for it. This ° 
was an idea natural enough to any gentle- 
man who had been in India; but the fact 
was otherwise. He had acted with all the 
zeal of an agent for many, but never had 
received money from any one of those, in 
whose affairs he had taken the most con- 
spicuous and assiduous part. Not that it 
was any disgrace to a gentleman to con- 
fess himself gn agent, and to stand as an 
agent within those walls. He had for- 
merly stood in that character, when he 
was agent to the province of New York; 
as sich he had negociated the concerns of 
the province with the King’s ministers, in 
that House and in the other ; and had but 
the language of the province, through 
him, been heard and attended to, perhaps 
he might still have been the agent of the 
province, and the province been a part of 
the British empire. He said, he had stood 
up the agent of the nabob of Oude, of the 
rajah of Benares, and of all the various 
potentates and wees of India, whom he 
thought injured and oppressed, because 
he wished with all his heart and soul to 
restore happiness to every individual na- 
tive of India. ‘* Homo sum,’ said Mr. 
Burke, ‘* et humani nil a me alienum 
puto.” For that reason, and for that 
alone, because he felt as a man, because 
the cause of human nature was the com- 
mon cause of all who breathed, he had 
been assiduous, and forward upon Indian 
affairs so often; but he never received 
money for his agency, nor did he desire it. 
He should think himself richly rewarded if 
he obtained his end, and was the happy 
instrument of relieving the oppressed, and 
rejoicing the miserable. It was, however, 
not a little singular, he said, that he should 
be attacked on the ground of the wealth 
he was supposed to possess, in consequence 
of the money he was suspected of having 
received from India, and at the same time 
reproached for his poverty. The hon. gen- 
tleman boasted of his fortune. God knew 
how little he had to boast of, nor if he had 
possessed an ample one, should he have - 
thought his riches his honours. 

After some further conversation, the 
House divided on Mr. Francis’s motion : 
Yeas, 16; Noes, 41. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion for Papers 
relative to the Directions for charging the 
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Nabob of Arcotis Private Debts to Euro- 
eans, on the Revenues of the Carnatic. ] 
Fb. 28. Mr. For said, the House was 
well acquainted with the motion which he 
was now about to propose. The public 
were also apprised in some measure of its 
intent and consequences. Whether the 
papers he meant to call for would be 
granted or not, he would not determine ; 
but it was pretty obvious how the denial 
would be relished by the people in general. 
It seemed to be a maxim with his Ma- 
jesty's ministers to grant no species of in- 
formation which the House had any right 
ar reason for urging. An hon. friend of 
his had moved for a letter, in which it was 
roundly asserted, or rather avowed, that 
a conduct had been lately preferred by 
the Company’s servants abroad, which was 
in direct defiance of all the acts of par- 
liament which had been enacted on the 
subject. Here was not only a gross viola- 
tion of the order of the legislature, but 
an unequivocal avowal of that violation. 
When, therefore, a paper of such an ex- 
traordinary tendency was thus formally 
demanded, his Majesty’s servants would 
not grant it for this simple reason, that the 
substance of that letter was still under the 
consideration of the board of control. 
Whatever weight this might have with the 
House in that instance, it could have none 
in the present. For the object of his 
motion was specifically different, as jt re- 
garded papers, which recorded not any 
thing under contemplation, but that which 
was finished and complete. He augured 
ill of the board of control, from the mo- 
ment they appeared thus peculiarly shy of 
their communications ; and every il! omen 
which Had presented itself to his mind, 
their conduct had literally justified. Why 
this aversion to submit thcir actions to the 
inspection of their countrymen ? Why 
thus treat the House, who had treated 
them with so much distinction, as to 
place the whole of this trust uncondition- 
ally in them? Did such a proceeding tend 
to conciliate attachment, or promote con- 
fidence ? Or, was it not natural to all 
honest men, from the aspect which marked 
the whole of their conduct, that something 
was wrong, or at least doubtful? That no 
intelligence of any kind whatever, retatin 
to the state of a country so remote, and 
sO momentous to the British empire, had 
transpired in the speech from the throm, 
had a very suspicious appearance, and 
marked strongly the tenor of conduct 
adopted by the board of control, and the 
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servants of the crown. How sucha mode 
of secreting from the nation an object thus 
important, would suit the humour of the 
House, he would not pretend to say; but 
he saw it would produce infinite trouble 
to individuals, as well as much general 
speculation. Within these few years the 
public attention had naturally been much 
turned to the affairs of India, which were 
so involved with those of Great Britain, 
that whoever felt an interest in the former, 
could not regard the latter with indiffer- 
ence ; in consequence, therefore, of this 
general curiosity and interest, three dif- 
ferent plans had been proposed for better 
regulating the affairs of India. These 
plans he specified as having Mr. Dundas, 
Mr. Pitt, and himself, for their respective 
authors. The one proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had alone re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature. 
But he mentioned this only, to remark 
this circumstance to the House, that ma- 
terially as all of them differed in most of 
the topics, and chiefly in the principle to 
which they were directed, yet on the sub- 
ject of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, they 
so far coincided as to express almost the 
same language, the same ideas. The Bill 
brought in by the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer provided, that whatever debts 
were due to the servants of the reetged 
by any of the Indian princes, should be 
investigated, and made an object of special 
inquiry, prior to any step whatever being 
taken to effect payment. The whole pro- 
vision to this purpose was highly deserving 
the attention of the House. 

He then said, that the motion he was 
now about to urge, went to a direct cri-« 
mination of the new board of commis- 


sioners, as acting in flat opposition to the 


Jate act of parliament, which, in this in- 
stance, at least, whatever otherwise he 
might think of the Bill, was wise and un- 
exceptionable. It was calculated to put 
a check where it was most wanted, and 
where it would certainly operate to most 
advantage. He did not think it necessary 
to state for the information of those who 
knew the history of India, what however 
would surprise those who did not. Noe 
thing. was more common, than for man 

persons who left this country, when net- 
ther in a condition to borrow great sums 
nor lend them, on their arrival in India, 
to become all at once creditors to the first 
princes in that country, and that toa very 
considerable amount. This well-known 
fact would naturally lead to many conjec- 
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tures. Thus much, at least, was obvious 
,and indisputable ; that such pecuniary 
obligations could not take place, but on 
the supposition, that some services were 
thus hired, which it was not the fashion or 
copvenient to own. 

He next went into a statement of the 


Nabob of Arcot’s debt, with a view, by 


illustrating the several articles of which it 
consisted, separately to shew which of 
these were most intitled to immediate 
payment. This, he contended, was in 
perfect conformity to the spirit of the late 
Act, which instituted that inquiry should 
recede payment. And whatever should 
be the fate of the present motion, or the 
_complaisance of the minister to the requi- 
sition, and the necessity of the House with 
respect to the information required, he 
was happy, as be trusted every member 
who wished well to the public would be, 
that a copy of the identical papers which 
he called for was before the public, and 
that Mr. Debrett had done that for the 
public, which the board of control, as well 
as his Majesty’s ministers, had refused, 
though urged with great propriety, and 
from motives of necessity, to do either for 
the Company or parliament. To this 
publication he referred, as containing an 
accurate and systematic view of the sub- 
ject. It was an inquiry, he said, to which 
every well-principled mind would un- 
avoidably press to discover the origin, 
occasion, and the justice of those debts 
which were due to individuals from the 
nabob of Arcot. The board of directors, 
as they had often done, had ordered a 
strict inquisition to be made; and from 
the facts which should be brought forward, 
in consequence of that inquisition, some 
lan of arrangement might take place. 
Dut this new board of control had over- 
ruled the resolution of the directors; and 
in flat defiance of what the directors had 
thus formally enacted, had resolved forth- 
with to admit that the claims, which were 
at best suspicious, or unknown, should 
supersede those which were known and 
valid. This was the great question to 
which he begged the attention of the 
House, as also to the various papers which 
he should read on ¢he subject. It was a 
circumstance which could hardly escape 
the attention of the House, that many of 
these debts bore date from the time when 
the presidency of Madras entered the 
Carnatie by an army, and attacked the 
kingdom of Tanjore, as it was well known, 
at the express instance of the nabob of 
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Arcot. He desired this fact might be 
seriously considered; he desired that it 
might be coupled with a variety of things 
which had since taken place, and espe- 
cially with the order of the new board of 
commissioners, which his motion was in- 
tended to bring under the cognizance of 
the public and of the House. 

It had always appeared to him, and he 
had always stated it as one of the greatest 
preventives to the authority of the direc- 
tion operating with dignity and effect, that 
the servants had, by peculation and in- 
trigue, acquired a sovereignty over their 
masters. Here, then, -was the same dread- 
ful and prevailing evil still predominat- 
ing: and this additional board, instead of 
strengthening the old government, en- 
feebled it, by relapsing into the only radi- 
cal flaw in the original constitution ; for 
he was aware no man would stand up in 
his place, and give such an account of 
these debts as would correspond with prin- 
ciples of justice between man and map. 
Yet such were the debts which the new 
board among its first acts, and to the de- 
triment of debts actually due, had put in 
a train of payment. So that unless the 
House of Commons or the legislature in- 
terfered, and set aside the order, it would 
inevitably become final. , 

In urging this question, therefore, he 
was not hastily attacking either individuals, 
the nabob of Arcot, or the commissioners, 
but pleading the cause of the public. The 
arrangement of the debts due to indivi- 
duals he selected chiefly under those of 
the old debts, the new debts, and the 
debts of the Company. With the first of 
these he agreed in mabetance: and should 
not make any animadversions on that part 
of the matter. He was more peculiarly 
interested in those which were denomi- 
nated the new consolidated debt, and the 
pretensions on which the payment of them 
was demanded. He concurred with all 
who had given any deliberation to the 
subject, in thinking something doubtful or 
unaccountable in the accruing of them. 
He mentioned the directors and the board 
of commissioners particularly, as holding 
the same language; it struck him forcibly 
that, after stating their reasons for hesitat- 
ing on the matter with great plausibility, 
and laying down a variety of premises, 
which led to quite an opposite conclusion, 
they came all at once to the absurd, or at 
least most unexpected one, which he 
trusted this House would reprobate. 
They allowed that those debts were not 
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recommended by the same forcible rea- 
sons which operated in the other case. 
They owned themselves much at a loss 
concerning their authenticity. They stated 
strong dislike, as if truth extorted it from 
them, whenever these debts were men- 
tioned ; but what would the House expect 
should be the result of all this? at 
they consequently inclined to defer the 
settlement of debts thus hypothetical 
only, till such as were not could be fully 
and satisfactorily discharged. This, one 
might imagine, would have been the con- 
clusion of their statement. But it was 
quite the reverse. They ordered indiscri- 
minate payment of all. The motives for 
such a decision were singular and various. 
One was, that the nabob’s debts be no 
longer kept afloat. But how this dis- 
charge would prevent that consequence, 
he was at a loss to conceive. However, 
he owned himself struck by what follows : 
«¢ When we consider how much the final 
conclusion of this business will tend to 
promote tranquillity, credit, and circula- 
tion of property in the Carnatic.’ All 
this he perfectly understood. It was pre- 
cisely in the spirit of the general character 
which had distinguished the conduct of 
the Company’s servants in the Asiatic set- 
tlements. This order would naturally 
prove to them satisfactory, and conse- 
quently promote tranquillity. It would 
have a similar effect, he presumed, on cir- 
culation in the Carnatic, as it would take 
out of the nabob’s pocket, and put into that 
of the Company’s servants. They added, 
«‘ When we consider that the debtor con- 
curs with the creditor in establishing the 
justice of'these debts consolidated in the 
year 1777, into gross sums, for which 
bonds were given, liable to be transferred, 
different from the original creditors.” On 
this it was concluded, that no good can 
result from an unlimited investigation. 
This was dispatching the wisdom of the 
legislature in a very summary way, as it 
was saying in effect—We know the act of 
parliament says so and so; but this also 
we know, that the provision is useless and 
unnecessary. At the same time they 
order that complaints which they limit, 
be admitted, these are directed to origi- 
nate only with the nabob himeelf, er such 
of his other creditors as by this arrange- 
ment pi deem themselves injured. These 
were substantial reasons in abundance, 
which would always render the nabob’s 
complaints sufficiently accommodating, 
mgt to create any alarm or uneasiness 
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whatever; but the creditor which was 
most injured, and which had actually pre- 
ferred her complaint, was the East India 
Company. Her case was well known to 
the public, and especially to every indivi- 
dual who had made her affairs any object 
of his attention; and he virtually barred 
the claim of these debts, even supposing 
it valid. 
_ This was the purport of the motion, to 
impress the House with the absurdity and 
injustice of the preference which had been 
given to private, where public interest was 
so notorious and urgent. He then stated 
the consequences of this false step; it 
went to an implicit acquiescence with all 
the fraudulent conduct which had brought 
so much disgrace upon this country in 
that part of the world: he would not im- 
pute any bad intention to the gentlemen 
of the board ; but the decision which, on 
this very pressing matter, had been come 
unto, filled him with astonishment and con. 
cern: he knew not how to account for it; 
but it would undoubtedly be considered 
abroad as encouraging and patronizing all 
those mal-practices and peculations for 
which the servants of the Company have 
been so much blamed. It did not adopt 
the maxim in so many words, but, how- 
ever, indulged the principle: it would 
prove the truth of his observations by its 
future operations, as it would furnish a 
precedent to men of a certain description, 
which would have all the force of a statute, 
and which it would not be very easy for 
any board of direction or control hence- 
forth to dispute. Such, he said, were the 
consequences which this inauspicious mea- 
sure, both for India and Great Britain, 
seemed calculated to effect ; it therefore 
seemed, in his mind, a very proper subject 
for the interference of the House; it was 
an instance which plainly shewed how 
wisely the power of cognizance was lodged 
by the constitution in the House of Com- 
mons. 7 

Concerning that part which respected 
the crop of 1775, it was evident that the 
rajah of Tanjore paid the nabob of Arcot 
the arrears and the tribute, with the in- 
terest due thereon ; but it was a matter of 
justice, that the man who sowed should 
reap, or that he should have the profits of 
his own harvest. ‘The right hon. gentle- 
man then entered again on the first topic 
of his argument, and added a farther ob- 
servation on the debts of the nabob of 
Arcot. He said, that the faction, though 
sometimes supported by the directors, and 
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sometinies by the prope yet still 
kept up their friendship for him ; perhaps 
it might be their fear of him, or of the 
servants in India; for it was clearly evi- 
dent, that the orders of the Company were 
never enforced, and that the culprits were 
not brought to justice, even by the most 
factious of the proprietors, or the most 
daring of the directors; nor did they at- 
tempt to have any legal authority whatso- 
ever, under which it was their duty to act. 
The board of control was now suspected, 
and there were certain papers in the pos- 
session of his Majesty’s ministers, which 
could either bring home the criminality, 
or exculpate those suspected persons. 
The point thus lying between the direc- 
tors and the board, it was certainly be- 
come an easy matter for government to 
prove to the House whether those charges 
were founded in falsehood or in truth, and 
whether the spirit of the act of parliament 
had been attended to, and its letter obeyed. 
It was, in fact, the only mode by which 
the legislature could arrive at an guthen- 
ticated information, whether those into 
whose hands they had given the business 
of India had betrayed their trust or not. 
lt was the duty of the House to watch 
those servants whom they had employed, 
and to judge of the measures which were 
adopted by the fruit they produced, as it 
was evident that nothing but the most ef- 
fectual and coercive acts would tend to do 
any service in India. The gentlemen in 
administration knew this to be the fact, 
and they confessed it when their Bill was 
brought into parliament. He begged, 
therefore, of the right hon. gentleman 

Mr. Dundas) to come forward and de- 
tend his measures, on producing the papers 
called for. But he trusted that, as the 
subject was a matter of consequence to 
the kingdom, he should not be answered 
by invective, and told, “ that which you 
have done is worse than what we have 
done.”” 

He requested the House to consider, 
that if his Bill had any merit, which could 
not be controverted even by sophistry it- 
self, it was the merit of making the House 
judges in all cases, and hiding no transac- 
tion whatever from the view of the public: 
this undoubtedly was, and in the end it 
would be found so, the only way of truly 
governing the people of India. Darkness 
was the shelter under which all the ini- 
quities of the servants of the Company 
were hid; and to make visible the conduct 
was the true method of correcting their 
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vices, and doing justice to the public. A 
detail of India business, it was true, came 
but with a bad prospect of attention at 
present. Men’s minds were taken up on 
much more important subjects. Their 
dearest interests, their most valuable pri- 
vileges were now at stake, and engrossed 
their principal thoughts; but still it must 
be recollected, that India, though removed 
at a great distance, yet, in its present state, 
and from the late alarming accounts of the 
system of plunder,peculation, and resistance 
to legislative authority continuing, it be- 
came a matter ofimportance. Ifthe papers 
which he should call for were produced, 
he pledged himself not to shrink from the 
inquiry ; and that he would so far do jus- 
tice to the public, to the directors, to the 
hoard of control, to his Majesty’s mini- 
sters, and to the servants of the Company, 
as to obtain from the House a decision 
which should either exculpate or crimi- 
nate. Should it prove an acquittal, then 
all the glory, and let them have it, would 
be to fie framers of the late Bill; and 
surely if the inquiry was not dreaded, the 
motion he intended to make would be ac- 
ceded to. There was a large arrear of 
authentic intelligence due to the House, 
and the public looked for it. They looked. 
for it, because a kind of jealousy arose on 
account of the many eager, warm, anxious, 
and zealous supporters of the servants of 
the Company in India, who sat in parlia- 
ment. But this phalanx did not deter 
him, nor was he afraid of the present 
House of Commons. Five hundred and 
fifty-eight gentlemen would not be deaf to 
reason, nor shut their eyes and their ears 
to truth. They would listen to the voice 
of truth ; they had done so on a late occa- 
sion, and he had no fears for their deter- 
mination on the present. However partial 
they might be to the general politics of 
the minister, yet, on particular occasions, . 
they would not fail to recollect that they 
were the representatives of the people. 
He again repeated his intreaties that 
ministers would open their minds, judge 
by the merits of the case, and therefore 
not withhold that information from the 
House, which it was so very requisite the 
House should have. There was a con-— 
nexion between the public revenue of this 
country and the India Company, which 
bound us in such a manner to pay their 
debts, that common honesty required mi- 
nisters not to deny those papers, which 
were necessary to prove what had been 
done in consequence of the Act passed in 
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the last session of parliament. He begged 
that the House would look to the debt of 
two million and a half, due to the Bombay 
presidency, which at present was not put 
into any mode of payment, and the bonds 
in consequence were so reduced, that 
they sold at 60/. per cent. discount; dis- 
tricts indeed had been given as security, 
but those districts, by the hand of power, 
were taken away, and the claim of a num- 
ber of suspicious private creditors were 
preferred to the public debt, against 
which there was not any proof whatsoever, 
nor even the smallest idea of fraud. . This 
surely was a most serious object of inquiry, 
and it was a matter which he wished the 
whole court of directors to hear. The chair- 
man, he observed, was behind him, and it 
made him happy to find him there, because 
he could give his opinion whether he 
thought this new board of control had acted 
with fidelity or not, to that trust which the 
House had so confidentially committed 
to their care. Matters of accounts could 
not be made too public; and this was an 
- aphorism well known to the House. 
here were two purposes to which his 
motion tended, and he wished the House 
. to consider them well—The crimination of 
the board of control, or an amendment of 
the act of parliament. He then moved, 
‘«¢ That the proper officer do lay before 
this House, copies or extracts of all let- 
ters and orders of the court of directors of 
the United East India Company in pur- 
euance of the injunctions contained in the 
87th and 38th clauses of the Act passed in 
the last session of parliament, for the bet- 
ter regulation and management of the 
affairs of the East India Company, and of 
the British possessions in India, and for 
establishing a court of judicature for the 
more speedy and effectual trial of persons 
accused of offences committed in the East 
Indies.” ! 
Mr. Francis said, he rose to second th 
motion. The first object that presented 
itself in this business was not the transac- 
tion itself, nor the merits of the disputes 
between the directors and the commis- 
sioners, as the distribution of power, which 
was the source of the dispute, laid the 
foundation of others without end. He 
reminded the House, that he had foretold 
the consequence of dividing the power of 
the Company between two boards, but 
said, it did not require any extraordinary 
talent at prediction, to foretell the conse- 
quences of such an institution. The com- 
mon effect of clashing powers were oppo- 
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sition and counteraction; thus they saw 
as soon as the directors had begun to act, 
the commissioners counteracted; and ac- 
tion on the part of the directors produced 
counteraction on that of the commis- 
sioners ; the consequence was, orders had 
been at last sent to India, signed with the 
names of twenty-four men, whose senti- 
ments were known to be directly the re- 
verse. What could such a circumstance 
produce but contempt and disobedience 
abroad? What Mr.°Fox had slightly 
touched upon, Mr. Francis said, he consi- 
dered as of very great importance, and 
that was the matter of fact that the two 
points in question were specially and ex- 
Clusively referred to the court of directors 
by the 37th and 38th clauses of the Act. 
They were, he observed, questions of right 
and property, not matters of revenue, or 
civil or military government. The com- 
missioners had no jurisdiction over them, 
neither concurrent nor appellant, but had 
assumed a power against law, which they 
had exercised against justice. Admitting, 
however, that an appeal would have lain, 
no appellant jurisdiction could act, until 
an appeal was made to them from one of 
the parties. Whereas the commissioners 
have acted as if the original juristiction 
was in them, and as if the court of direc. 
tors had none at all. With regard to the 
debt of 1767, he would pass that by, and 
canfine himself to the cavalry loan, and to 
the debt of 1777; these debts were, he 
said, at least of a questionable nature. 
Parhament, the court of directors, and the 
commissioners, were all agreed in saying, 
that they were so; yet they have been all 
passed without any question at all; in 


other words, a very questionable debt of 


near two millions and a half had been or- 
dered to be paid with as much facility and 
indifference as if it were a perfect trifle. 
Indeed, the debt was much worse than 
questionable; it was suspicious and fraudu- 
lent, and it had been repeatedly stamped 
with the worst interpretations. The com- 
missioners of control themselves, in their 
letter to the directors, of the 15th of Oc- 
tober last, say, ‘“‘ The debts of 1777 do 
not certainly stand in the same light. 
They were contracted without any autho- 
rity from the Company ; were consolidat- 
ed in no respect under their sanction, and 
have never been recognized by them.” 
The directors, io their letter of April 17, 
1778, say, ‘It is our express command 
that you immediately and utterly disavow, 


on the part of the Company, all and every 
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security which may have been given to 
Messrs. Taylor, &c. The loan, if actually 
made, was a direct breach of our orders.”’ 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, in his letter to the 
directors, dated Fort St. George, March 
15, 1778, speaking of the cavalry loan, 
says, ** Whether it was applied to so good 
a purpose or not, I cannot say. How 
shall I paint to you my astonishment when 
I was informed, that, independent of these 
four lacks of pagodas, independent of the 
nabob’s debt to his old creditors, and the 
money due to the Company, he had con- 
tracted a debt to the enormous amount of 
63 lacks of pagodas! I mention this cir- 
cumstance to you with horror. It is, inmy 
mind, the most venal of all proceedings, 
_ to give the Company’s protection to debts 
that cannot bear the light.”?> The nabob 
also, in his letter to sir T. Rumbold, dated 
the 24th of March, 1779, had these words: 
<< Two years are nearly expired since that 
time, but Mr. Taylor has not yet entirely 
discharged the arrears of those troops, and 
Iam obliged to continue their pay from 
that time till this.’—Exclusive of these 
comments on the cavalry loan, and that 
of 1777, Mr. Francis observed, that Mr. 
Hastings had ordered 25 per cent. to be 
cut off from the transferrable debts, and no 
interest to be paid on the principal. The 
authority of Mr. Hastings was of great 
weight in the scale against the creditors, 
since it was not likely that he would offend 
them if the case were not gross and fla- 

nt. It had not been his policy to offend 
individuals for the sake of the public. But 
parliament, it was plain, supposed an in- 
quiry into the debts of the nabob neces- 
sary, and accordingly they ordered the 
court of directors to take into their consi- 
deration the origin and justice of the said 
demands. On the principles there laid 
down by parliament, the directors had 
proceeded and given proper orders. The 
commissioners opposed their opinions, not 
only to the directors, but to the authority 
of parliament itself, and had ordered the 
whale of the debts, the doubtful and frau- 
dulent, as well as the good debts, to be 
peremptorily paid without inquiry. This 
was an assumption of discretional power, 
that they were not legally invested with, 
and if they had been so, they would have 
made a wrong use of it. Here Mr. Fran- 
cis introduced several short remarks on 
the nature of such a stretch of authority ; 
he ascribed it to ostentation and want of 
modesty, observing ‘* quedam causx mo- 
destiam. desiderant.” He also fairly told 
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the other side of the House, that their 
personal characters were more endangered 
than they perhaps imagined, for that ru« 
mours were abroad, that there was a collu- 
sion between the board of control and 
the creditors of the nabob. He said a few 
words on the bad consequence of affording 
cause for the circulation of any such ru- 
mours, and at length he returned to the 
consideration of the Act of the last session, 
which he said he considered as the source 
of the matter of complaint made the sub- 
ject of the debate. His principal objec- 
tion to the Act, he stated to be, that it 
mtroduced new principles into the law and 
constitution of England. That, for the 
trial of offences committed in India, a high 
commission court was established, without 
the intervention of a jury; and now, an- 
other parcels foreign to the spirit of the 
English laws and jurisprudence, that a 
tribunal may exist (for the trial of a mere 
question of property between party and 
party, a mere matter of debt and credit, ) 
in which the trial shall. laa and the 
award be given, januis clausis. He added, 
that principles and innovations such as 
these, should have been resisted at their 
outset, and not suffered to gain ground; 


that he would not give such principles a | 


point to stand on, lest, having once gained 
a footing, they might gradually gather 
strength, and on that footing, and with 
that strength, might sooner or later shake 
our whole political establishment to the 
ground. 

Mr. Dundas said, that standing in the 
articular situation in which he had the 
onour to stand, the House, he presumed, 

would naturally expect to hear something 
from him. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that he moved for the papers in 
question with a direct view to crimination ; 
such a view, he was ready to admit, was @ 
very good parliamentary ground for any 
motion of the kind; but when he admitted 
thus much, he must also observe, that it 
was incumbent on the right hon. gentle- 
man to show, in a manner satisfactory to 
the House, that there wes a cause for cri- 
mination, and to state the facts that led 
him to form that judgment, so as to in- 
duce the House to go along with him in 
opinion, and to order the papers now called 
for. The House had heard the right hon. 
gentleman’s argument, and they had ob- 
served on what assertions he rested his 
charge. Hewould endeavour to go through 
the principal of those assertions, and as he 
proceeded he would accompany them with 
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observations tending either to refute or to 
explain every one of them. When he 
should have concluded what he had to say, 
the House would be in possession both of 
the charge and the reply to that charge ; 
and it would then be in their power to de- 
cide how far the charge was founded, and 
“how far the board of control was criminal 
ornot. He begged, therefore, to be un- 
derstood as rising to ask no favour of any 
man; he desired to be watched with an 
eye of jealousy ; he knew he spoke in the 
hearing of some who might be prejudiced; 
he expected little candour from many, but 
he had a right to demand justice from all. 
‘When the Act was in agitation last year, 
Mr. Dundas reminded the House, the 
board of control had been complained of 
@8 an institution at once frivolous and fee- 
ble, nugatory and useless. It had been 
abused in the grossest manner, and, among 
other things, it had been said, that the 
commissioners would be wholly subservient 
to the court of directors ; that they would 
act under them, and be, as it were, a shield 
to their ill conduct and their criminality. 
As the language held that day had been 
of a very different complexion, and as the 
board had been abused, not for subser- 
viency to the court of directors, but for 
holding a conduct directly the reverse, he 
hoped they should not again hear any at- 
tacks urged on the same ground as had 
formerly been taken. Though the ground 
of attack, however, had been changed, the 
severity of the abuse was not slackened: 
Jast year the board was accused with being 
likely to take the part of the court of di- 
rectors, and screen them in their conceal- 
ment of delinquents ; but now the accusa- 
tion was extended all the length of India, 
and the right hon. gentleman had thought 
proper to impute to the board of control 
a direct design to encourage and promote 
peculation and corruption in the Com- 
pany’s servants abroad. How far they had 
acted in a manner liable to any such im- 
putation, it would be for the House to 
judge, after they should have. heard the 
motives that induced them to adopt the 
line of conduct that they had adopted. 
Mr. Dundas proceeded to examine and 
to controvert the different positions laid 
down by Mr. Fox. In referring to the 
several bills that had been brought in on 
the subject of establishing a new system 
of government for India, the right hon. 
entleman, he said, had truly stated, that 
in every one of them the same desire to 
liquidate the debts of the nabob of Arcot 
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was manifested, though not in each of 
the three Bills precisely in the same terms; 
but, in quoting the Bills, the right hon. 
gentleman had shewn that he possessed, to 
use an expression of his own, a memory 
more convenient than correct. Mr. Dun- 
das here read a clause from his own Bill 
in justification of this assertion. He next 
reasoned upon the words of the 37th 
clause of the Act of the last year, in 
proof that the board had not exceeded its 
powers, but had acted strictly within the 
meaning of the statute. He said, the 
court of directors were commanded to 
take into their consideration the origin 
and justice of the demands upon the nabob 
of Arcot, as far as the materials they are 
in possession of shall enable them so to 
do. The clear construction of which was, 
that they were to proceed forthwith to 
consider such demands as the materials in 
their possession enabled them to consider. 
This they had done, and no more. The 
letters and correspondence in the Com- 
pany’s books at the India-house, and a 
variety of other data, afforded as full in- 
formation upon the subject of the debt of 
1767, of the cavalry debt, and of the con- 
solidated debt of 1777, as the court of di- 
rectors could expect to receive; and the 
arrangement that the board of control had 
ordered, was that which appeared to them 
to be the arrangement of all others the 
most fair and just to all the parties. With 
regard to the invalidity of the different 
debts, he would enter into some discus- 
sion.. The debt of 1767 was incurred by 
this means; the nabob being in debt to 
the Company, and in the greatest distress, 
‘erga advertised to borrow money at a 

igh interest; the consequence was, @ 
considerable deal of money was lent him, 
some at 30, 35, and 36 per cent. interest, 
and by way of security, the nabob gave 
the lenders assignments upon his territo- 


' rial revenues; it appearing afterwards that 


the lenders were chiefly British subjects, 
an order was sent out by the court of 
directors to lower all the interest to 10 
percent. This was, at the time, greatly 
complained of by some of the nabob’s cre- 
ditors, stating, that they themselves had 
borrowed the money they lent to the nabob 
ata much higher interest than 10 per cent. 
The order, however, was put in force. 
The whole of the money raised by this 
loan of 1767, was paid immediately into 
the Company’s treasury, and the loan at 
the time recognised and admitted by the 
Company. There could, therefore, be no 
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suspicion entertained about the validity of 
that debt. 

Having stated all the particulars of the 
debt of 1767, Mr. Dundas proceeded to 
explain the cavalry debt ; which was not a 
loan, he said, to furnish the nabob with 
cavalry, as some gentlemen imagined, but 
in fact a loan had been advanced, if he 
might so say it, to unfurnish him. © This 
he illustrated by stating, that the wise po- 
licy of this country had ever looked with 
a jealous eye on the military force in the 
Carnatic, and had always made it a rule 
that the European troops should be supe- 
rior to the troops of any of the native 
princes. In consequence of this system, 
the British government at Madras caused 
itto be suggested to the nabob, that his 
army was too large, and advised him to 
disband 400 of his cavalry. The nabob 
declared, he should not object to the pro- 
posal, were it not that he was so poor, 
that he had not wherewithal to: pay them, 
that they were then above a year in ar- 
rears, and were extremely mutinous, hav- 
ing confined their officers on account of 
their not being paid. The British go- 
vernment, he said, though it advised the 
disbanding of the cavalry, would not lend 
the money necessary to enable the nabob 
to carry the measure into execution, but 
some individuals in the country offered to 
advance the sum wanted, provided the 
East India Company would be the nahob’s 
security. To this at length the Company 
acceded, and agreed to guarantee the 
debt ta the creditors. This matter, Mr. 
Dundas said, had been canvassed again 
and again, and some of the ablest lawyers 
had given it as their opinon, that so com- 
mitted were the Company upon it, that 
an action at common law would lie-against 
them for the debt; there could be no 
doubt, therefore, that the court of di- 
rectors were as fully informed respecting 
the cavalry debt as they could possibly be. 

He next proceeded to discuss the na- 
ture of the consolidated debt of 1777, 
which he admitted was not all of it equally 
free from suspicion with the debt of 1767 
~ aod the cavalry debt; but then he desired 
the House in general, and particularly the 
directors of the East India Compavy, to 
advert to the arrangement of the board of 
control, in order to observe that they had 
done nothing more than allowed the cre- 
ditors of 1767 to make their claims, which 
claims, so made, were to be subject to the 
objection, first, of the nabob of Arcot, to 
that of the Company, and to that of the 
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creditors in general. And if any one claim 
was opposed by either of the three, the 
objection was to be sent home, and the an- 
swer to it, for the consideration and deci- 
sion of the court of directors and the 
board of control. Mr. Dundas reasoned » 
upon this for some time. He said, if such 
a regulation had not been adopted, he 
should have conceived the board would 
have acted very imprudently. Had they 
left the creditors of 1767 wholly unpro- 
tected, they would naturally have thrown 
themselves upon the protection of the na- 
bob of Arcot, and would, he verily be- 
lieved, have been the first order of cre« 
ditors paid, instead of the last. He also 
said, that would have frustrated all the 
purposes of the clause in the act of par- 
liament, by leaving the nabob an oppore- 
tunity to plead in excuse for not keeping 
his payments to the Company, that he wag 
harassed by the applications of his private 
creditors. Another reason adduced by 
him, in justification of the board of con= 
trol was, that the nabob was not the most 
likely to be the person who would oppose 
any of the claims of the creditors of 1767 ; 
but if any method were likely to induce him 
to oppose any of them, it was the putting 
them upon the footing, upon which the ar- 
rangement placed them. He took notice of 
Mr. Fox’s charge against the board, and 
said, they had seen a gentleman, a member 
of that House, an agent for a considerable 
number of the year 1777 creditors, and 
another gentleman, a member of the last 
parliament, general Smith, with whom 
they had discussed the subject, and the 
latter had produced an authentic register 
of the debts. He said farther, if the 
board of control had damned their con- 
sciences, if they had been guilty of pecu- 
lation and corruption, it was to oblige 
general Smith; a circumstance of which 
he did not believe they would be greatly 
suspected. He declared he sincerely 
wished the general had been a member of 


that House, as he should have received, | 


that day, a good deal of material informa- 
tion on the subject of the debts. He said, 
he was glad to see an hon. baronet pre- 
sent (sir T. Rumbold), as he hoped he 
would agree in all he had said relative to 
the debts. He took notice of Mr. Fran- 
cis’s having read a quotation from a letter 
written by sir Thomas to the court of di- 
rectors, and charged him with having read 
only just as much as would serve his own 
argument, while he omitted a material part 
of the sentence, which he read to thie 
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House. He described sir Thomas’s con- 
duct in India, relative td the debts of 
1777, declaring that he had set about an 
inquiry into the nature of the debts, and 
into their reason and justice, the moment 
he arrived at Madras, which he caused to be 
prosecuted with every possible alacrity the 
two first years he was there, but the third 
wrote home to recommend the creditors to 
the care of the Company. He commented 
on this for a few seconds, but declared he 
acquitted sir Thomas of every undue or 
unworthy motive for his conduct, which 
certainly appeared a little extraordinary. 
After having gone through the history 
of the debts, and expatiated upon the 
origin of each, contending that the greater 
part of them had been already so far re- 
cognized by the Company, in repeated 
orders and proceedings, that they could 
not with any sort of justice be now ques- 
tioned, and after enforcing his opinion 
that the suffering the creditors of 1777 
to make their claims under the limitations 
prescribed, was the most probable mode 
of leading to a discovery of such of those 
claims as were not valid and justifiable, he 
Poe to take notice of Mr. Fox’s 
aving said that the board of control knew 
that the revenue of the Carnatic did not 
amount to more than 20 lacks of pagodas. 
So far from knowing this, he said, he knew 
the direct contrary. He knew that the 
revenue might with safety be stated at SO 
lacks of pagodas; and the confidence he 
felt on that point, grew out of the best 
authority that could inspire confidence, 
viz. the information of lord Macartney, 
who had been truly described as the best 
servant the Company ever sent to India. 
Lord Macartney had the management 
and collection of the revenue, and he had 
collected in one year, upon leasing out a 
part only of the Carnatic, 26 lacks of 
pagodas. That year was the first year 
after the conclusion of the war, and con- 
sequently there was every reason to ex- 
pect that the produce would be larger in 
proportion as the country felt the bless- 
ings of peace, and arts and agriculture 
flourished. Nor were the 26 lacks the 
whole of the produce to be expected, even 
for the past year; in India, as in England, 
considerable sums were paid upon grant- 
ing leases by way of fine for the new 
leases. Taking, therefore, the fines into 
the consideration, as well as the revenue of 
the other remaining part of the Carnatic, 
it was surely running no risk of a failure, 
to estimate the revenue at four lacks more, 
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which would complete the 30 lacks. He 
next stated what length of time it would 
take .to pay off the several debts, and 
treated Mr. Francis’s declaration, that ru- 
mours were abroad, that there was a col- 
lusion between the board of control and 
the creditors of 1777, with some degree 
of ridicule. He said, it was not the first 
time his conduct had been misrepresented. 
It had been said, just with the same de- 
gree of truth, that he had received a very 
large sum of moncy from an hon. baronet, 
on a particular occasion; just in like man- 
ner did there now exist a collusion be- 
tween the board of control and the cre- 
ditors in India. He had slept perfectly 
quiet and serene under the former charge, 
and he trusted he should preserve his tem- 
per equally unruffled under the present 
accusation. 

He said there was another matter, to 
which he must still farther solicit their 
attention, and that was to the next clause 
in the Bill, that relating to the settling 
upon a permanent foundation the indeter- 
minate rights and pretensions of the nabob 
of Arcot, and the rajah of Tanjore. With 
regard to the fort of Arnée, that had not 
been laid any great stress upon, and there- 
fore he should forbear going much into 
length respecting it; but with regard to 
Hanamanticoote, he should contend, that 
the board of control had done nothing 
more, than leave it where it was at the 
time of the treaty of 1762. In order to 
prove this, he went into a detail of the 
geographical situation of Hanamanticoote, 
which he stated to be a territory in the 
Marava country, and tohave often changed 
its master, having been originally in the 
possession of the nabob of Arcot, and 
since that alternately in the hands of the 
insurgents in the Marava country, and in 
the hands of therajah of Tanjore. Hana- 
manticoote having however been actually 
in the hands of the old nabob of Arcot 
in 1762, the board had ordered it to be 
put into the hands of the nabob again, in 
conformity to the express directions of the 
clause of the act of parliament. Mr. 
Dundas took notice of Mr Fox having 
spoken in terms of encomium of the di- 
rectors, for the conduct they had held, re- 
specting the objects of the motion, and 
advised them not to be gulled by the flat- 
tery of the day. For his part, he declared, 
he would not praise them one day, and 
condemn them another, or dance them 
about like a parcel of puppets, merely as 
the humour of the moment dictated. He 
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scouted the idea, that the board of con- 
trol were not to exercise their super- 
intending powers, whenever they saw oc- 
casion, and as well respecting the 37th 
and 38th clauses of the Act, as any other. 
If they were not, they could not act upon 
the next clause, that relative to the poly- 
gars, zemindars, &c. which would be to 
confess themselves as useless a board, as 
they had been stated to be last year, by 
those whose interest and whose wish It 
was to depreciate the institution, and both 
to describe and render them as ineffi- 
cacious and nugatory a board as possible. 

At length he summed up all his argu- 
ments, and said, if the House thought, 
after all they had heard, that the board 
had acted criminally, they ought not to 
let them continue a moment longer in 
their situations. He added, that he would 
not scruple to say, that if they had not 
hitherto served the public diligently, faith- 
fully, and conscientiously, there was not 
the smallest probability that they would 
do so in future; let the House therefore 
decide how they would. With regard to 
the papers now moved for, he was of opi- 
nion they ought not to be produced, be- 
cause he could not be brought to admit 
that no danger could arise to the interests 
of the country from laying papers upon 
the table of either House of parliament 
that were already in print. Great danger 
might result from the practice; nay, he 
would go farther, no good ever was pro- 
duced by such discussions ag that of the 
day, a discussion that he had been forced 
into by the right hon. gentleman’s zeal for 
having matter, affecting the politics of the 
times, made public. te hinted to Mr. 
Fox, that going into a detail of the reve- 
nue of the Carnatic, the situation, &c. of 
Hanamanticoote, and several other topics 
unavoidably touched upon in the course 
of the conversation, were not matters that 
it was wise to treat upon in a popular 
assembly. He said farther, that if we 
wished to have a permanent government 
in India, the way te procure such a go- 
vernment was not by the House interfer- 
ing idly and lightly with the executive 
power, in whose hands the legislature had 
placed the conduct of the government; 
neither was it by intimating to the persons 
in high situations in India, and to the 
native princes, that the British parliament 
was so fluctuating and unstable in its pro- 
ceedings, that the government it set up 
ene day, it wished, without any good 
reason, to pull down the next, and that 
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there was an extreme probability that the 
orders received by those in India, in whose 
hands the government there was lodged, 
by one ship, would be contradicted by 
orders of a different tendency, that would 
arrive in another, and that there was no 
prospect of stability and firmness. He 
cautioned the House against suddenly, 
and without good cause, imbibing senti- 
ments of doubt and distrust, against a 
bodfrd they had so lately instituted, and 
opposed the characters and stake of the 
present commissionera, against the designs 
and interested views of men, known to be 
on the watch to thrust them from their 
situations, declaring that the latter cared 
not by what means they got into them, 
while those at present in office had their 
reputation, their political existence, and 
their future prospects pledged with the 


public, as securities for their integrity and 


ood intentions. Mr. Dundas sat down, 
eclaring he should give his negative to 
the motion. 

Mr. Smith, chairman of the India Come. 
pany, rose, and shortly stated his reasons 
for differing with the learned gentleman 
who spoke last, and the board of control, 
in the manner in which the liquidation of 
the debts was settled. 

Sir ZT. Ruméold entered into a short 
history of the manner in which the debts 
were contracted, which were by no means 
the most honourable; and the new debt 
was contracted chiefly in the expedition 
against the rajah of Tanjore, and during 
the removal of lord Pigot; for in the year 
1773, the nabob owed only ten lacks. The 
hon. baronet read a letter, which he re- 
ceived whilst at Madras, from the creditors 
of the nabob, in which they stated, that 
they did not expect to have an equal par- 
ticipation with the Company, in the liqui- 
dation of the debt; but were content to 
be thought of second, in the adjustment 
of those debts. He condemned the mea- 
sures taken by the board of control, as 
they were diametrically opposite to the 
power vested in them by the Act; there- 
fore, he was for having the papers to make 
it clear and satisfactory to the House. 


Mr. Burke rose and said :* 


The times we live in, Mr. Speaker, 
have been distinguished by extraordinary 


* This Speech was published by Mr. Burke. 
with the following 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

“That the least informed reader of this 
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events. Habituated, however, a8 we are, 
to uncommon combinations of men and of 
affairs, I believe nobody recollects any 
thing more surprising than the spectacle 
of this day. The right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Dundas) whose conduct is now in 


speech may be enabled to enter fully into 
the spirit of the transaction on occasion of 
which it was delivered, it may be proper to 
acquaint him, that among the princes de- 
pendent on this nation in the southern part 
of India. the most considerable at present is 
commonly known by the title of the nabob 
of Arcot. 

“This prince owed the establishment of 
his government, against the claims of his 
elder brother, as well as those of other com- 

etitors, to the arms and influence of the 

ritish East India Company. Being thus 
established in a considerable part of the do- 
minions he now possesses, he began, about 
the year 1765, to form, at the instigation (as 
he asserts) of the servants of the East India 
Company, a variety of designs for the further 
extension of his territories. Some years after, 
he carried his views to certain objects of in- 
terior arrangement, of a very pernicious na- 
ture. None of these designs could be com- 
passed without the aid of the Company’s 
arms; nor could those arms be emploved con- 
sistently with an obedience to the Company’s 
orders. He was therefore advised to, forma 
more secret, but an equally powertul interest 
among the servants of that Company, and 
among others both at home and abroad. By 
engaging them in his interests, the use of 
the Company’s power might be obtained 
without their ostensible authority; the power 
might even be employed in detiance of the 
authority ; if the case should require, as in 
truth it often did require, a proceeding of that 
degree of boldness. 

“The Company had put him into posses- 
sion of several great cities and magnificent 
castles. The good order of his affairs, his 
sense of personal dignity, his ideas of oriental 
splendor, and the habits of an Asiatic life (to 
which, being a native of India, and a Maho- 
ametan, he had trom his infancy been inured) 
would naturally have led him to fix the seat 
of his government within his own dominions. 
Instead of this, he totally sequestered him- 
self from his country; and, abandoning all 
appearance of state, he took up his residence 
in an ordinary house, which he purchased in 
the suburbs of the Company’s factory at 
Madras, In that place he has lived, without 
removing one day from thence, for several 
years pust. Ile has there continued a con- 


‘étant cabal with the Company’s servants, 


from the highest to the lowest; creating, out 
of the ruins of the country, brilliant fortunes 
fo those who will, and entirely destroying 
these who will not, be subservient to his pur- 
poses. 
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question, formerly stood forth in this 
House, the prosecutor of the worthy ba- 
ronet who spoke after him. He charged 
him with several grievous acts of malver- 
sation in office; with abuses of a public trust 
of a great and heinous nature. In less 


“ An He prevailed, strongly confirmed 
by several passages in his own letters, as well 
as by a combination of circumstances form- 
ing a body of evidence which cannot be re- 
sisted, that very great sums have been by 
him distributed, through a long course of 
years, to some of the Company’s servants. 
Besides these presumed payments in ready 
money (of which, from the nature of the 
thing, the direct proof is very difficult) debts 
have at several periods been acknowledged 
to those gentlemen, to an immense amount ; 
that is, to some millions of sterling money. 
There is strong reason to suspect, that the 
body of these debts is wholly fictitious, and 
was never created by money bona fide lent. 
But even on a supposition that this vast suin 
was really advanced, it was impossible that the 
very reality of such an astonishing transac- 
tion should not cause some degree of alarm, 
and incite to some sort of inquiry. 

“Tt was not at all seemly, at a moment 
when the Company itself was so distressed, 


‘as to require a suspension by act of parlia- 


ment, of the payment of bills drawn on them 
from India—aud also a direct tax upon every 
house in England, in order to facilitate the 
vent of their goods, and to avoid instant in- 
solvency—at that very moment that their 
servants should appear in so flourishing a 
condition, as, besides ten millions of other 
demands on their masters, to be entitled to 
claim a debt of three or four millions more 
from the territorial revenue of one of their 
dependent princes. 

“ The ostensible pecuniary transactions of 
the nabol of Arcot, with very private per- 
sons, are so enormous, that they evident 
set aside every pretence of policy, which 
might induce a prudent government in some 
instances to wink at ordinary loose practice in 
ill-managed departments. No caution could 
be too great in handling this matter; no 
scrutiny too exact. It was evidently the in- 
terest, and as evidently at lcast in the power, 
of the creditors, by admitting secret partici- 
pation in this dark and undefined concern, to 
spread corruption to the greatest and the most 
alarming extent. 

“These tacts relative to the debts were so 
notorious, the opinion of their being a prin- 
cipal source of the disorders of the British 
government in India was so undisputed and 
universal, that there was no party, no descrip- 
tion of men in parliament, who did not think 
themselves bound, if not in honour and con- 
science, at least In common decency, to insti- 
tute a vigorous inquiry into the very bottom 
of the business, before they admitted any 
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than two years we sce the situation of the 
parties reversed; anda singular revolution 
puts the worthy baronet in a fair way of 
returning the prosecution in a recrimina- 
tory bill of pains and penalties, grounded 
en a breach of public trust, relative to 


rt of that vast and suspicious charge to be 
aid upon an exhausted country. Every plan 
concirred in directing such an inquiry; in 
order that whatever was discovered to be cor- 
mpt, fraudulent, or oppressive, should lead to 
a due animadversion on the offenders; and if 
any thing fair and equitable in its origin 
should be found (nobody suspected that much, 
coinparatively speaking would be so found), it 
mizht be provided tor; in due subordination, 
however, to the ease of the subject, and the 
service of the state. 

“‘ These were the alleged grounds for an in- 
quiry, settied in all the buls brought into par- 
Jiament relative to India, and there were I 
think no less than four of them. By the 
Bill, commonly called Mr. Pitt’s Bill, the in- 
quiry was specially, and by express words, 
committed to the court of directors, without 
any reserve for the interference of any other 

son or persons whatsocver. It was ordered 
that they should make the inquiry into the 
origin and justice of these debts, as far as 
the materials in their possession enabled them 
to proceed ; and where they found those ma- 
terials deficient, they should order the pre- 
silency of Fort St. George [Madras] to com- 
plete the inquiry. 

‘The court of directors applied them- 
selves to the execution of the trust reposed in 
them. They first examined into the amount 
of the debt, which they computed, at com- 
pound interest, to be 2,945,600/. sterling. 
Whether their mode of computation, either 
of the original sums, or the amount on com- 
pound interest, was exact; that is, whether 
they took the interest too high, or the several 
capitals too low, is not material. On what- 


ever principle any of the calculations were - 


made up, none of them found the debt to 
ditter from the recital of the Act, which as- 
serted, that the sums claimed were ‘ very 
Jarce.’ The last head of these debts the di- 
rectors compute at 2,465,680. sterling. Of 
the existenee of this debt the directors heard 
nothing until 1776, and they say, that, ¢ al- 
‘though they had repeatedly written to the 
‘nabob of Arcot, and to their servants, re- 
‘ ape Une the debt, yet they had never been 
“able to trace the origin thereof, or to obtain 
‘ any satisfactory information on the subject.’ 

“The court of directors, after stating the 
circumstances under which the debts ap- 
peared to them to have been contracted, add 
as follows: ‘ For these reasons we should 
‘have thought it our duty to inquire very 
‘minutely into those debts, even if the act 
‘of parliament had been silent on the sub- 
‘ject, before we concurred in any measure 
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the government of the very same part of 
India. If he should undertake a bill of 
that kind, he will find no difficulty in con- 
ducting it with a degree of skill and vigour 
fully equal to all that have been exerted 
against him. 


ee 


‘for their payment. But with the positive 
‘injunctions of the Act belore us, to examine 
‘into their nature and origin, we are indis- 
' ached bound to direct such an inguiry to 
“be instituted.’ They then order the presi- 
dent and council of Madyas to enter intoa 
full examination, &c. &c. 

“The directors having drawn up their 
order tothe presidency on these principles, 
euinmannie el the draught of the gencral 
letter in which those orders were contained, 
to the board of his Majesty’s ministers, and 
other servants lately constituted by Mr. Pitt’s 
East India Act. These ministers, who had 
just carried through parliament the bill or- 
dering a specific inquiry, immediately drew 
up another letter, on a principle directly op- 
posite to that, which was prescribed by the 
Act of parliament, and followed by the di- 
rectors. In these second orders, all idea of 
an inquiry into the justice and origin of the 
pretended debts, particularly of the last, the 
greatest, and the most obnoxious to suspicion, 
is abandoned. They are all admitted and 
established without any investigation whatso- 
ever, except some private conference with 
the agents of the claimants is to pass for an 
investigation; anda fund tor their discharge 
is assigned and set apart out of the revenues 
of the Carnatic.—lo this arrangement in 
favour of their servants, servants suspected of 
corruption, and convicted of disobedience, the 
directors of the Fast India Company were 
ordered to set their hands, asserting it to 
arise from their own conviction and opi- 
nion, in flat contradiction to their recorded 
sentiments, their strong remonstrance, and 
their declared sense of their duty, as well 
under their general trust and their oath as 
directors, as under the express injunctions of 
an act of parliament. 

“: By another section of the same Act, the 
same court of directors were ordered to take 
into consideration and to decide on the inde- 
terminate rights of the rajah of Tanjore and 
the nabob of Arcot; and in this, as in the 
former case, no power ot appeal, revision, or 
alteration was reserved to any other. It was 
a jurisdiction in a cause between party and 
party, given to the court of directors speci- 
fically. It was known that the territories of 
the tormer of these princes had been twice 
invaded and pillaged, and the prince deposed 
and imprisoned, by the Company's servants, 
influenced by the intrigues of the latter, and 
for the purpose of paying his pretended debts. 
The Company had, in the year 1775, ordered 
a restoration of the rajah to his government, 
under certain conditions, ‘The rajah com- 
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But the change of relation between these 
two gentlemen is not so striking as the 
total difference of their deportment under 
the same unhappy circumstances. What- 
ever the merits of the worthy baronet’s 
defence might have been, he did not 
‘shrink from the charge. He met it with 
manliness of spirit, and decency of beha- 
viour. What would have been thought 
of him, if he had held the present lan- 
guage of his old accuser ? When articles 
were exhibited against him by that right 
hon. gentleman, he did not think proper 
to tell the House that we ought to insti- 
tute no inquiry, to inspect no paper, to 
examine no witness. He did not tell us 
(what at that time he might have told us 
with some show of reason) that our con- 
cerns in India were matters of delicacy; 
that to divulge any thing relative to them 
would be mischievous to the state. He 
did not tell us, that those who would in- 
quire into his proceedings weré disposed 
to dismember the empire. He had not 
the presumption to say, that for his part, 
having obtained, in his Indian presidency, 
the ultimate object of his ambition, his 
honour was concerned in executing with 
integrity the trust which had been Tegally 
committed to his charge: that others, not 
having been so fortunate, could not be so 
disinterested ; and therefore their accusa- 
sions could spring from no other source 
than faction, and envy to his fortune. 

Had he been frontless enough to hold 
such vain vapouring language in the face 
of a grave, a detailed, a specified matter of 


~ plained that his terrttories had not been com- 
pretely restored to him; and that no part of 
is gouds, eae revenues, or records, un- 
justly taken and withheld from him, were 
ever returned. The nabob, on the other hand, 
never ceased to claim the ‘country itself, and 
carried on a continued train of negociation, 
that it should again be given up to him, in 
violation of the Company's public faith. 
“The directors, in obedience to this part 
of the Act, ordered an inquiry, and came to 
a determination to restore certain of his ter- 
ritories to the rajah. The ministers pro- 
ceeding as in the tormer case, without hearing 
any party, rescinded the decision of the di- 
rectors, refused the restitution of the territory, 
and without regard to the condition of the 
country of ‘Tanjore, which had been within a 
few years four times plundered (twice by the 
nabob of Arcot, and twice by enemies brought 
upon it solely by the politics of the same 
nabob, the declared enemy of that people), 
and without discounting a shilling ¢or their 
sufferings, they accumulate an arrear of about 
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accusation, whilst he violently resisted 
every thing which could bring the merits 
of his cause to the test; had he been wild 
enough to anticipate the absurdities of 
this day; that is, had he inferred, as his 
late accuser had thought proper to do, 
that he could not have been guilty of mal- 
versation in office, for this sole and curious 
reason, that he had been in office; had he 
argued the impossibility of his abusing his 
power on this sole principle, that he had 
power tuo abuse, he would have left but 
one impression on the mind of every man 
who heard him, and who believed him in 
his senses—that in the utmost extent he 
was guilty of the charge. 

But, Sir, leaving these two gentlemen 
to alternate, as criminal and accuser, upon 
what principles they think expedient; it 
is for us to consider, whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Trea- 
surer of the Navy, acting as a board of 
control, are justified by law or policy, in 
suspending the legal arrangements made 
by the court of directors, in order to 
transfer the public revenues to the private 
emolument of certain servants of the East 
India Company, without the inquiry into 
the origin and justice of their claims, pre- 
scribed by an act of parliament ? 

It is not contended, that the act of 
parliament did not expressly ordain an 
inquiry. It is not asserted that this ‘in- 
quiry was not, with equal precision of 
terms, specially committed under parti- 
cular regulations to the court of directors. 
I conceive, therefore, the board of control 


400,000/. of pretended tribute to this encmy; 
and then they order the directors to put their 
hands to a new adjudication, directly con-~ 


trary to a judgment in a judicial character 


and trust, sulcemnly given by them, and en- 
tered on their records. 

“These proceedings naturally called for 
some inquiry. On the 28th of February, 
1785, Mr. Fox made the following motion in 
the Ilouse of Commons, after moving that 
the clauses of the Act should be read—* ‘That 
“the proper officer do lay before this House 
‘ copies and extracts of all letters and orders 
‘ot the court of directors of the united East 
‘ India Company, in pursuance of the injunc- 
‘ tions contained in the 37th and 38th clauses 
‘of the said Act;’ and the question being 
put, it passed in the negative by a very great 
majority. The last speech in the debate was 
the following; which is given to the public, 
not as being more worthy of itsattention than 
others (some of which were of consummate 
ability), but as entering more into the detail 
of the subject,” 
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had no right whatsoever to intermeddle 
in that business. There is nothipg certain 
in the principles of jurisprudence, if this 
be not undeniably true, that when a spe- 
cial authority is given to any persons by 
name, to do some particular act, that no 
others, by virtue of general powers, can 
obtain a legal title to intrude themselves 
into that trust, and to exercise those spe- 
cial functions in their place. I therefore 
consider the intermeddling of ministers in 
this affair as a downright usurpation. But 
if the strained construction, by which they 
have forced themselves into a suspicious 
ofice (which every man, delicate with re- 
gard to character, would rather have 
sought constructions to avoid), were per- 
fectly sound and perfectly legal, of this I 
am certain, that they cannot be justified 
in declining the inquiry which had been 
prescribed to the court of directors. If 
the board of control did lawfully possess 
the right of executing the special trust 
given to that court, they must take it as 
they found it, subject to the very same 
regulations which bound the court of di- 
rectors. It will be allowed that the court 
of directors had no authority to dispense 
with either the substance or the mode of 
inquiry prescribed by the act of parlia- 
ment. If they had not, where, in the act, 
did the board of control acquire that capa- 
city? Indeed, it was impossible the 
should acquire is.—What must we think 
of the fabric and texture of an act of par- 
liament which should find it necessary to 
prescribe a strict inquisition ; that should 
descend into minute regulations for the 
conduct of that inquisition; that should 
commit this trust to a particular dcscrip- 
tion of men, and in the very same breath 
should enable another body, at their own 
pleasure, to supersede all the provisions 
the legislature had made, and to defeat the 
whole purpose, end, and object of the 
law? This cannot be supposed even of an 
act of parliament conceived by the mi- 
nisters themselves, and brought forth 
during the delirium of the last session. 
My right hon. friend has told you in 
the speech which int-oduced his motion, 
that fortunately this question is not 2 great 
deal involved in the Jabyrinths of Indian 
detail. Certainly not. But if it were, I 
beg leave to assure you, that there 1s no- 
thing in the Indian detail which is more 
dificult than in the detail of any other 
business. I adinit, because I have some 
experience of the fact, that for the inte- 
tior regulation of India, a minute kpow- 
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ledge of India is requisite. But on any 
specific matter of delinquency in its go- 
vernment, you are as.capable of judging, 
as if the same thing were done at your 
door. Fraud, injustice, oppression, pecu- 
lation, engendered in India, are crimes of 


_the same blood, family and cast, with 


those that are born and bred in England. 
To go no farther than the case before us: 
you are just as competent to judge whe- 
ther the sum of four millions sterling 
ought, or ought not, to be passed from the 
public treasury into a private pocket, 
without any title except the claim of the 
parties, when the issue of fact is laid in 
Madras, as when it is laid in Westminster. 

Terms of art, indeed, are different in 
different places; but they are generally 
understood in none. The technical style 
of an Indian treasury is not one jot more 
remote than the jargon of our own exche- 
quer, from the train of our ordinary ideas, 
or the idiom of our common language. 
The difference therefore in the two cases 
is not in the comparative difficulty or fa-’ 
cility of the two subjects, but in our at- 
tention to the one, and our total neglect 
of the other. Had this attention and 
neglect been regulated by the value of the 
several objects, there would be nothing to 
complain of. But the reverse of that - 
supposition is true. The scene of the 
Indian abuse is distant indeed; but we 


| must not infer, that the value of our in- 


terest in it is decreased in proportion as it 
recedes from our view. In our politics, 
as in our common conduct, we shall be 
worse than infants, if we do not put our 
senses under the tuition of our judgment, 
and effectually cure ourselves of that op- 
tical illusion which makes a briar at our 
nose of greater magnitude, than an oak at 
five hundred yards distance. 

I think I can trace all the calamities of 
this country to the single source of our 
not having had steadily before our eyes a 
general, comprehensive, well-connected, 
and well-proportioned view of the whole 
of our dominions, and a just sense of their 
true bearings and relations. After all its 
reductions, the British empire is still vast 
and various. After all the reductions of 
the House of Commons, (stripped as we 
are of our brightest ornaments, and of our 
most important privileges) enough are yet 
left to furnish us, if we please, with means 
of shewing to the world, that we deserve 
the superintendance of as large an empire 
as this kingdom ever held, and the conti- 
nuance of as ample privileges as the House 
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of Commons, in the plenitude of its power, 
had been habituated to assert. But if we 
make ourselves too little for the sphere of 
our duty; if, on the contrary, we do not 
stretch and expand our minds to the com- 


pass of their object, be well assured, that. 


every thing about us will dwindle by de- 
grees, until at length our concerns are 
shrunk to the dimensions of our minds. It 
is not a predilection to mean, sordid, 
- home-bred cares, that will avert the con- 
sequences of 4 false estimation of our in- 
terest, or prevent the shameful dilapidation 
into which a great empire must fall, by 
mean reparations upon mighty ruins. 

I contess I feel a degree of disgust, 
almost leading to despair, at the manner 
in which we are acting in the great exi- 
gencies of our country. There is now a 
Bill in this House, appointing a rigid in- 
quisition into the minutest detail of our 
offices at home. Thé collection of 16 
millions annually; a collection on which 
the public greatness, safety, and credit, 
have their reliance; the whole order of 
criminal jurisprudence, which holds toge- 
ther society itself, have at no time obliged 
us to call forth such powers; no, nor any 
thing like them. There is not a principle 
of the law and constitution of this country 
that is not subverted to favour the execu- 
tion of that project. And for what is all 
this apparatus of bustle and terror? Is it 
because any thing substantial is expected 
from it? No. ‘The stir and bustle itself is 
the end proposed. The eye-servants of a 
short-sighted master will employ them- 
selves, not on what Is most essential to his 
atlairs, but on what is ncarest to his ken. 
Great difficulties have given a just value 
to economy; and our minister of the day 
must be an economist, whatever it may 
cost us. But where is he to exert his 
talents? At home to be sure; for where 
else can he obtain a profitable credit for 
their exertion? It is nothing to him, whe- 
ther the object on which he works under 
our eye be promising or not. If he does 
not obtain any public benefit, he may 
make regulations without end. Those are 
sure to pay in present expcctation, whilst 
the effect is at a distance, and may be the 
concern of other times, and other men. 
On these principles he chooses to suppose 
(for he does not pretend more than to 
suppose) a naked possibility, that he shall 
draw some resource out of crumbs drop- 
ped from the trenchers of penury; that 
something shall be laid in store from the 
short allowance of revenue officers, over- 
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loaded with duty, and famished for want - 
of bread; by a reduction from officers 


who are at this very hour ready to batter 


the treasury with what breaks through 
stone walls, for an increase of their ap- 
From the marrowless bones 
of these skeleton establishments, by the 
use of every sort of cutting, and of every 
sort of fretting tool, he flatters himself 
that he may chip and rasp an empirical 
alimentary powder, to diet into some simi- 
litude of health and substance the lan- 
guishing chimeras of fraudulent reforma- 
tion. 

Whilst he is thus employed according 
to his policy and to his taste, he has not 
leisure to inquire into those abuses in 
India that are drawing off money by mil- 


lions from the treasures of this country, 


which are exhausting the vital juices from 
members of the state, where the public 
inanition is far more sorely felt than in 
the local exchequer of England. Not 
content with winking at these abuses, 
whilst he attempts to squeeze the labori- 
ous ill-paid drudges of English revenue, 
he lavishes in one act of corrupt prodiga- 
lity, upon those who never served the 
public in any honest occupation at all, an 
annual income equal to two-thirds of the 
whole collection of the revenues of this 
kingdom. 

Actuated by the same principle of 
choice, he has now on the anvil another 
scheme, full of difficulty and desperate 
hazard, which totally alters the commer- 
cial relation of two kingdoms; and what 
end soever it shall have, may bequeath a 
legacy of heart-burning and discontent to 
one of the countries, perhaps to both, to 
be perpetuated to the latest posterity, 
This project is also undertaken on the 
hope of profit. It is provided, that out of 
some (I know not what) remains of the 
Irish hereditary revenue, a fund at some 
time, and of some sort, should be applied 
to the protection of the Irish trade. Here 
we are commanded again to task our 
faith, and to persuade ourselves, that out 
of the surplus of deficiency, out of the 
savings of habitual and systematic prddi- 
gality, the minister of wonders will pro- 
vide support for this nation, sinking under 
the mountainous load of 230 millions of 
debt. - But whilst we look with pain at his | 
desperate and laborious trifling; whilst 
we are apprehensive that he will break 
his back in stooping to pick up chaff and 
straws, he recovers himself at an elastic 
bound, and with a broad-cast swing of his 
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arm, he squanders over his Indian field a 
sum far greater than the clear produce of 
the whole hereditary revenue an the king- 
dom of Ireland.* 

Strange as this scheme of conduct in 
ministry is, and inconsistent with all just 
policy, it is still true to itself, and faithful 
to its own perverted order. Those who 
are bountiful to crimes, will be rigid to 
merit, and penurious to service. Their 
penury is even held out as a blind and 
cover to their prodigality. The economy 
of injustice is, to furnish resources for 
the fund of corruption. Then they pay off 
their protection to great crimes and great 
criminals, by being inexorable to the 
paltry frailties of little men; and these 
modern flagellants are sure, with a rigid 
fidelity, to whip their own enormities on 
the vicarious back of every small offender. 

It is to draw your attention to economy 
ef quite another order ; it isto animadvert 
on offences of a far different description, 
that my hon. friend has brought before 
you the motion of this day. It is to per- 

uate the abuses which are suabvert- 
ing the fabric of your empire, that the 
motion is opposed. It is therefore with 
reason (and if he has power to carry him- 
self through, I commend his prudence) 
that the right hon. gentleman makes his 
stand at the very outset; and boldly 
refuses all parliamentary information. Let 
him admit but one step towards inquiry, 
and he is undone. You must be ignorant, 
or he cannot be safe. But before his cur- 
tain is let down, and the shades of eternal 
night shall veil our Eastern dominions from 
our view, permit me, Sir, to avail myself 
of the means which were furnished in 
anxious and inquisitive times, to demon- 
strate out of this single act of the present 
minister, what advantages you are to de- 
rive from permitting the greatest concern 
of this nation to be separated from the 
cognizance, and exempted even out of the 
competence, of parliament. The greatest 
body of your revenue, your most nume- 
Fous armies, your most important com- 
merce, the richest sources of your public 
credit, (contrary to every idea of the 
known settled policy of England) are on 


* The whole of the net Irish hereditary 
revenue is, on a medium of the last seven 
years, about 330,000/. yearly. The revenues 
of all denominations fall short more than 
150,000/. yearly of the charges. On the pre- 
sent produce, if Mr. Pitt’s scheme was to take 
' place, he might gain from seven to tep thou- 

pounds a year. 
{ VOL. XXV.] 
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the point of being converted into a mystery 
of state. You are going to have one half 
of the globe hid even from the common 
liberal curiosity of an English gentleman. 
Here a grand revolution commences. 
Mark the period, and mark the circum. 
stances. In most of the capital changes 
that are recorded in the principles and 
system of any government, a public benefit 
of some kind or other has been pretended. 
The revolution commenced in something 
plausible; in something which carried the 
appestance at least of punishment of 
delinquency, or correction of abuse. But 
here, in the very moment of the conver- 
sion of a department of British government 
into an Indian mystery, and in the very act 
in which the change commences, a corrupt, 
private interest is set up in direct opposi- 
tion to the necessities of the nation. A 
diversion is made of millions of the public 
money from the public treasury to a private 
purse. It is not into secret negociations 
for war, peace, or alliance, that the House 
of Commons is forbidden to inquire. It 
is a matter of account; it is a pecuniary 
transaction; it is the demand of a sus- 
pected steward upon ruined tenants and 
an embarrassed master, that the Commons 
of Great Britain are commanded not to 
inspect. The whole tenor of the right 
hon. gentleman’s argument is consonant 
to the nature of his policy. The system 
of concealment is fostered by a system of 
falsehood. False facts, false colours, false 
names of persons and things, are its whole 
support. 

Sir, I mean to follow the right hon. 
gentleman over that field of deception, 
clearing what he has purposcly obscured, 
and fairly stating what it was necessary for 
him to misrepresent. For this purpose, it 
is nacieat you should know with some 
degree of distinctness, a little of the loca- 
lity, the nature, the circumstances, the 
magnitude of the pretended debts on which: 
this marvellous donation is founded, as 
well as of the persons from whom and by 
whom it is claimed. 

Madras, with its dependencies, is the 
second (but with a long interval, the se- 
cond) member of the British empire in | 
the East. The trade of that city, and of 
the adjacent territory, was, not very long 
ago, among the most flourishing in Asia. 
But since the establishment of the British 
power, it has wasted away under an uni- 
form gradual decline; insomuch that in 
the year 1779 not one merchant of emi- 
nence was to be found in the whele cour- 
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try. During this period of decay, about 
600,000 sterling pounds a year have been 
drawn off by English gentlemen on their 
rivate account, by the way of China alone. 
f we add four hundred thousand, as pro- 
bably remitted through ‘other channels, 
and in other mediums, that is, in jewels, 
gold, and silver directly brought to Eu- 
rope, and in bills upon the British and fo- 
reign companies, you will scarcely think 
the matter over-rated. If we fix the com- 
mencement of this extraction of money 
from the Carnatic at a period no earlier 
than the year 1760, and close it in the 
year 1780, it probably will not amount to 
a great deal less than twenty millions of 
money. | 
. During the deep silent flow of this steady 
stream of wealth, which set from India 
‘into Europe, it generally passed on with 
no adequate observation; but Daypening 
at some periods to meet rifts of rocks that 
checked its course, it grew more noisy and 
attracted more notice. The pecuniary 
. discussions caused by an accumulation of 
part of the fortunes of their servants in a 
debt from the nabob of Arcot, was the 
first thing which very particularly called 
for, and long engaged, the attention of the 
court of directors. This debt amounted 
to 880,000/. sterling, and was claimed, for 
the greater part, by English gentlemen, 
‘residing at Madras. This grand capital, 
settled at length by order at 10 per cent. 
afforded an annuity of 88,0002. 

Whilst the directors were digesting 
their astonishment at this information, a 
memorial was presented to them from 
three gentlemen, informing them that 
their friends had lent likewise, to mer- 
chants of Canton in China, a sum of not 
more than one million sterling. In this 
memorial they called upon the Compan 
for their assistance and interposition with 
the Chinese government for the recovery 
of thedebt. This sum lent to Chinese mer- 
chants, was at 24 per cent. which would 
yield, if paid, an annuity of 240,000/.* 

Perplexed as the directors were with 
these demands, you may conceive, Sir, 
that they did not find themselves very 
much disembarrassed, by being made ac- 
quainted that they must again exert their 
influence for a new reserve of the happy 


* A witness examined before the commit- 
tee of secrecy says, that 18 per cent. was the 
usual interest; but he had heard that more 
had been given. The above is the account 
which Mr. B. received. 
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parsimony of their servants, collected inte 
a second debt from the nabob of Arcot, 
amounting to 2,400,000/. settled at an in- 
terest of 12 per cent. This is known by 
the name of the Consolidation of 1777, as 
the former of the nabob’s debts was b 
the title of the Consolidation of 1767. To 
this was added, in a separate parcel, a 
little reserve called the Cavalry Debt, 
of 160,000/. at the same interest. The 
whole of these four capitals, amounting to 
4,440,000/. produced at their several rates, 
annuities amounting to 623,000. a year; 
a good tleal more than one-third of the 
clear land-tax of England, at four shillings 
in the pound ; a good deal more than dou- 
ble the whole annual dividend of the East 
India Company, the nominal masters to 
the proprietors in these funds. Of this 
interest, 383,200/. a year stood chargeable 
on the public revenues of the Carnatic. 
Sir, at this moment, it will not be ne- 
cessary to consider the various operations 
which the capital and interest of this debt 
have successively undergone. I shall speak 
to these operations when I come parti- 
cularly to answer the right hon. gentleman 
on each of the heads, as he has thought 
proper to divide them. But this was the 
exact view in which these debts first ap- 
peared to the court of directors, and to 
the world. Itvaried afterwards. But it 
never appeared in any other than a most 
questionable shape. When this gigantic 
phantom of debt first appeared before a 
young minister, it naturally would have 
justified some degree of doubt and appre- 
hension. Such a prodigy would have filled 
any common man with superstitious fears. 
He would exorcise that shapeless, name- 
less form, and by every thing sacred would 
have adjured it to tell by what means 4 
small number of slight individuals, of no 
consequence or situation, possessed of no 
lucrative offices, without the command of 
armies, or the known administration of 
revenues, without profession of any kind, 
without any sort of trade ‘sufficient to em- 
ploy a pedlar, could have, in a few years 
(as to some, even ina few months) amass- 
ed treasures equal to the revenues of a © 
respectable kingdom? Was it not enough 
to ee these gentlemen, in the noviciate 
of their administration, on their guard, and 
to call upon them for a strict inquiry (if not 
to justify them in a reprobation of those 
demands without any inquiry atall), that 
when all England, Scotland, and Ireland 
had for years been witness to the immense 
sums laid out by the servants of the Com- 
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pany in stocks of all denominations, in the 
purchase of lands, in the buying and build- 
ing of houses, in the securing quiet seats 
in parliament, or in the tumultuous 
riot of contested elections, in wandering 
throughout the whole range of those va- 
riegated modes of inventive prodigality, 
which sometimes have excited our wonder, 
sometimes roused our indignation; that 
after all India was four millions still in 
debt to them? India in debt them! For 
what? Every debt for which an equivalent 
of some kind or other is not given, is on 
the face of ita fraud. What is the equi- 
valent they have given? What equivalent 
had they to give? What are the articles 
of commerce, or the branches of manu- 
facture which those gentlemen have car- 
ried hence to enrich India? What are the 
sciences they beamed out to enlighten it ? 
What are the arts they introduced to 
cheer and to adorn it? What are the reli- 
gious, what the moral institutions they 
have taught among that people as a guide 
to life, or as a consolation when life is to 
be no more, that there isan eternal debt, a 
debt * still paying still to owe,’ which must 
be bound on the present generation in 
India, and entailed on their mortgaged 
posterity for ever? A debt of millions, in 
favour of a set of men, whose names, with 
few exceptions, are either buried in the 
obscurity of their origin and talents, or 
dragged into light by the enormity of their 
crimes ? 

In my opinion the courage of the mi- 
hister was the most wonderful part of the 
transaction, especially as he must have 
read, or rather the right hon. gentleman 
says, he has read for him, whole volumes 
upoa the subject, The volumes, by the 
way, are not by one-tenth part so nu- 
merous as the right hon. gentlemaa has 
thought proper to pretend, in order to 
frighten you from inquiry; but in these 
volumes, such as they are, the minister 
must have found a full authority for a 
suspicion (at the very least ) of every thing 
relative to the great fortunes made at 
Madras. What is that authority? Why 
no other than the standing authority for 
all the claime which the ministry has 
thought fit to provide for—the grand 
debtor—the nabob of Arcot himself. 
Hear that prince, in the letter written to 
the court of directors, at the precise pe- 
riod, whilst the main body of these debts 
were contracting. In his letter he states 
himself to be, what undoubtedly he is, a 
most competent witness to this point. 
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After speaking of the war with Hyder Ali 
in 1768 and 1769, and of other measures 
which he censures ( whether right or wrong 
it signifies pouute); and into which he 
says he had been led by the Company’s 
servants; he proceeds in this manner :— 
‘“¢ If all these things were against the real 
interests of the Company, they are ten 
thousand times more against mine, and 
against the prosperity of my country, and 
the happiness of my people; for your in- 
terests and mine are the same. What 
were they owing to, then? to the private 
views of a few individuals, who have en- 
riched themselves at the expense of your 
influence, and of my country; for your 
servants have no trade in this country ; 
neither do you pay them high wages, yet 
in a few years they return to England 
with many lacks of pagodas. How can 
you or I account for such immense for- 
tunes acquired in so short a time, without 
any visible means of getting them ?”’ 

When he asked this question, which in- 
volves its answer, it is extraordinary that 
curiosity did not prompt the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to that inquiry, which 
might come in vain recommended to him | 
by his own act of parliament. Does not 
the nabob of Arcot tell us in so many 
words, that there was no fair-way of 
making the enormous sums sent by the 
Company's servants to England? and do 
you. imagine that there was or could be 
more honesty and good faith, in the de- 
mands for what remained behind in India ? 
Of what nature were the transactions with 
himself? If you follow the train of his in- 
formation you must see, that if these great 
sums were at all lent, it was not property, 
but spoil that was lent; if not lent, the 
transaction was not a contract, but a fraud. 
Either way, if light enough could not be 
furnished to authorize a full condemnation 
of these demands, they ought to have been 
left to the parties, who best knew and 
understood each other’s proceedings. It 
was not necessary that the autlrority of 
governinent should interpose in favour of 
claims, whose very foundation was a de- 
fiance of that authority, and whose object 
and end was its entire subversion. 

It may be said that this letter was 
written by the nabob of Arcot in a moody 
humour, under the influence of some 
chagrin. Certainly it was; but it is im 
such humours that truth comes out. And 
when he tells you from his own know- 
ledge, what every one must presume, from 
the extreme probability of the thing, whe- 
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ther he told it or not, one such testimony 
is worth a thousand that contradict that 
probability, when the parties have a better 
understanding with each other, and when 
they have a point to carry, that may unite 
them in a common deceit. 

If this body of private claims of debt, 
real or devised, were @ question, as it is 
falsely pretended, between the nabob of 
Arcot as debtor, and Paul Benfield and 
his associates as creditors, I am sure, I 
should give myself but little trouble about 
it. Ifthe hoards of oppression were the 
fund for satisfying the claims of bribery and 
peculation, who would wish to interfere 
beeen such litigants? If the demands 
were confined to what might be drawn 
from the treasures, which the Company’s 
records uniformly assert that the nabob is 
in possession of; or if he had mines of 
a or silver, or diamonds we know 
that he has none), these gentlemen might 
break open his hoards, or dig in his mines, 
without any ‘disturbance from me. But 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House know as well as I do, and they dare 
not contradict me, that the nabob of 
Arcot and his creditors are not adver- 
saries, but collusive parties, and that the 
whole transaction is under a false colour 
and false names. The litigation is not, 
nor ever has been, between their rapacity 
and his hoarded riches. No; it 19 be- 
tween him and them combining and con- 
federating on one side, and the public 
revenues, and the miserable inhabitants of 
a ruined country, on the other. These 
are the real plaintiffs and the real de- 
fendants in the suit. Refusing a shilling 
from his hoards for the satisfaction of any 
‘demand, the nabeb of Arcot is always 
ready, nay, he earnestly, and with eager- 
ness and passion, contends for delivering 
up to these pretended creditors his terri- 
tory and his subjects. It is therefore not 
from treasuries and mines, but from the 
food of your unpaid armies, from the blood 
withheld from the veins, and whipt out of 
the backs of the most miserable of men, 
that we are to pamper extortion, usury, 
and peculation, under the false names of 
debtors and creditors of state. 

The great patron of these creditors (to 
whose honour they ought to erect sta- 
tues), the right hon. gentleman ( Mr. Dun- 
das), in stating the merits which recom- 
mended them to his favour, has ranked 
them under three grand divisions. The 
first, the creditors of 1767; then the cre- 
gitors of the cavalry loan; and lastly, the 
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creditors of the loan in 1777. Let us 
examine them, one by one, as they pass in 
review before us. 

The first of these loans, that of 1767, 
he insists, has an indisputable ‘claim upon 
the public justice. The creditors, he af- 
firms, lent their money publicly; they ad- 
vanced it with the express knowledge and 
approbation of the Company; and it was 
contracted at the moderate interest of ten 
per cent. In this loan the demand is, ac- 
cording to him, not only just, but merito-- 
rious in a very high degree; and one 
would be inclined to believe he thought 
so, because he has put it last in the pro- 
vision he has made for these claims. 

I readily admit this debt to stand the 
fairest of the whole ; for whatever may be 
my suspicions concerning a part of it, I 
can convict it of nothing worse than the 
most enormous usury. But I can convict 
upon the spot the right hon. gentleman, of 
the most daring misrepresentation in every 
one fact, without any exception, that he 
has alleged in defence of this loan, and of 
his own conduct with regard to it. I will 
shew you that this debt was never con- 
tracted with the knowledge of the Com- 
pany; that it had not their approbation ; 
that they received the first intelligence: of 
it with the utmost possible surprise, indig- 
nation, and alarm. | 

So far from being previously apprized 
of the transaction from its origin, it was 
two years before the ‘court of directors 
obtained any official intelligence of it. 
‘‘ The dealings -of the servants with the 
nabob were concealed from the first, until 
they were found out,”’ (says Mr. Sayer, 
the Company’s counsel) “ by the report 
of the country.” The presidency, how- 
ever, at last thought proper to send an of- 
ficial account. On this the directors tell 
them, ‘* to your great reproach ithasbeen - 
concealed from us. We cannot but sus- 
pect this debt to have had its weight in 
your proposed aggrandizement of Maho- 
med Ali [the nabob of Arcot]; but 
whether it has or has not, certain it is, you 
are guilty of a high breach of duty in 
concealing it from us.” 

These expressions, concerning the 
ground of the transaction, its effect, and 
its clandestine nature, are in the letters, 
bearing date March 17, 1769. After re- 
ceiving a more full account on the 28d 
March, 1770, they state, that ‘* Messrs. 
John Pybus, Jotin Call, and James Bour- 
chier, as trustees for themselves and others 
of the nabob’s private creditors, had 
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roved a deed of assignment upon the na- 

b and his son of fifteen districts of the 
nabob’s country, the revenues of which 
yielded, in time of peace, eight lacks of 
pagodas [320,000/. sterling} annually ; 
and likewise an assignment of the yearly 
tribute paid the nabob from the rajah of 
Tanjore, amounting to four lacks of rupees 
[40,0000.].”? The territorial revenue, at 
that time possessed by these gentlemen, 
without the knowledge or consent of their 
masters, amounted to 360,000/. sterling 
annually. They were making rapid strides 
te the entire possession of the country, 
when the directors, whom the right hon. 
gentleman states as having authorized 
these proceedings, were kept in such pro- 
found ignorance of this royal acquisition 
of territorial revenue by their servants, 
that in the same letter they say, ‘ this 
assignment was obtained by three of the 
members of your board, in January 1767, 
yet we do not find the least trace of it 
upon your consultations, until August 
1768, nor do any of your letters to us af- 
ford any information relative to such 
transactions, till the lst of November 
1768. By your last letters of the 8th of 
May, 1769, you bring the whole proceed- 
ings to light in one view.”’ 

As to the previous knowledge of the 
Company, and its sanction to the debts, 

u see that this assertion of that know- 
edge is utterly unfounded. But did the 
_ directors approve of it, and ratify the 
transaction when it was known? The 
very reverse. On the same 3d of March, 
the directors declare, “ upon an impartial 
examination of the whole conduct of our 
late governor and council of Fort George 
(Madras), and on the fullest considera- 
tion, that the said governor and council 
have, in notorious violation of the trust 
reposed in them, manifestly preferred the 
interest of private individuals to that of 
the Company, in permitting ‘the assign- 
ment of the revenues of certain valuable 
districts, to a very large amount, from 
the nabob to individusls,’’—and then 
hihly aggravating their crimes, they add 
“we erder and Firect that you do exa- 
mine, in the most impartial manner, all the 
above-mentioned transactions; and that 
you punish by suspension, degradation, 
dismiasion, or otherwise, as to you shall 
seem meet, all and every such servant or 
servants of the Company, who may by 


you be found gull of any of the above 
ofences.” We had (say the directors) 
fhe mortification to fin the servants 
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of the Company, who had been raised, 
supported, and owed their present opu- 
lence to the advantages gained in such 
service, have in this instance most un- 
faithfully betrayed their trust, abandoned 
the Company’s interest, and prostituted 


its influence to accomplish the purposes of 


individuals, whilst the interest of the Com- 
pany is almost wholly neglected, and pay- 
ment tous rendered extremely precarious.” 
Here then is the rock of approbation of 
the court of directors, on which the right 
hon. gentleman says this debt was founded. 
Any member, Mr. Speaker, who should 
come into the House, on my reading this 
sentence of condemnation of the court of 
directors against their unfaithful servants, 
might well imagine that he had heard a 
harsh, severe, unqualified invective against 
the present ministerial board of control. 
So exactly do'the proceedings of the pa- 
trons of this abuse tally with those of the 
actors in it, that the expressions used in 
the condemnation of the one, may serve 
for the reprobation of the other, without 
the change of a word. 

_ To read you all the expressions of 
wrath and indignation fulminated in this 
dispatch against the meritorious creditors 
of the right hon. gentleman, who accord- 
ing to him have been so fully approved by 
the Company, would be to read the 
whole. 

The right hon. gentleman, with an ad- 
dress peculiar to himself, every now and 
then slides in the sipuianeed of Madras, 
as synonimous to the Company. That the 
presidency did approve the debt, is cer- 
tain. But the right hon. gentleman, as 
prudent in suppressing, as skilful in bring- 
ing forward his matter, has not chosen to 
tell you that the presidency were the very 
persons guilty of contracting this loan ; 
creditors themselves, and agents and 
trustees for all the other creditors. For 
this the court of directors accuse them of 
breach of trust; and for this the right 
hon. gentleman considers them as per- 
fectly good authority for those claims. It 
is pleasant to hear a gentleman of the law 
quote the approbation of creditors as an 
authority for their own debt. : 

How they came to contract the debt to 
themselves, how they. came to act as 
agents for those whom they ought to have 
controlled, is for your inquiry. The po- 
licy of this debt was announced to the 
court of directors, by the very persons 
concerned in creating it. ‘* Till very 
lately,” (say the presidency) “ the nabob 
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pace his dependence on the Company. 
‘ow he has been taught by ill-advisers, 
that an interest out of doors may stand 
him in good stead. He has been made to 
believe that his private creditors have 
power and interest to over-rule the court 
of directors*.” The nabob was not mis- 
informed. The private creditors instantly 
qualified a vast number of votes; and 
having made themselves masters of the 
court of proprietors, as well as extending 
@ powérful cabal in other places as impor- 
tant, they so completely overturned the 
authority of the oourt of directors at home 
and abroad, that this poor baffled govern- 
ment was soon obliged to lower its tone. 
It was glad to be adinitted into partnership 
with its own servants. The court of di- 
rectors establishing the debt which they 
had reprobated as a breach of trust, and 
which was planned for the subversion of 
their authority, settled its payments on a 
par with those of the public; and even so, 
were not able to obtain peace or even 
equality in their demands. All the con- 
sequences lay in a regular and irresistible 
train. 
the recovery of this debt, their orders, 
issued in the same breath, against creating 
new debts, only animated the strong de- 
Sires of their servants to this prohibited 
prolific sport, and it soon produced a 
swarin of sons and daughters, not in the 
Jeast degenerated from the virtue of their 
parents. : 

_ From that moment, the authority of the 
_ court of directors expired in the Carnatic, 
and every where else.. «* Every man,”’ 
says the presidency, “ who opposes the go- 
vernment and its measures, finds an im- 
mediate countenance from the nabob ; 
even our discarded officers, however un- 
worthy, are received into the. nabob’s 
service.”+ It was indeed a matter of no 
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* For the threats of the creditors, and total 
subversion of the authority of the Company 
in favour of the nabob’s power, and the in- 
crease thereby of his evil dispositions, and 
the great derangement of all public concerns, 
see select committee Fort St. George's letters, 
21st Nov. 1769, and Jan. 31, 1770, Sept. 11, 
1772. And governor Bourchier’s letters to 
the nabob of Arcot, 2ist Nov. 1769, and 
Dec. 9, 1769. 

+ ‘‘ He (the nabob) is in a great degree the 
cause of our present inability ; by diverting 
the revenues of the Carnatic through private 
channels.”—“ Even this peshcush (the Tan- 

ore tribute), circumstanced as he and weare, 
e has assigned over to others, who now set 
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wonderful sagacity to determine whether 
the court of directors, with their miserable 
salaries to their servants, of four or five 
hundred pounds a year, or the distributor 
of millions, was most likely to be obeyed. 
It was an invention beyond the imagina- 
tion of all the speculatists of our specus 
lating age, to see a government quietly 
settled in one and the same town, com- 
posed of two distinct members; one to 
pay scantily for obedience, and the other 
to bribe high for rebellion and revolt. 

The next thing which recommends thia 
particular debt to the right hon. gentle- 
man is, it seems, the moderate interest of 
ten per cent. It would be lost labour to 
observe on this assertion. The nabob, in 
a long apologetic letter* for the transac- 
tion between him and the body of the cre- 
ditors, states the fact, as I shall state it to 
you. In the accumulation of this debt, 
the first interest paid was from 30 to 36 
per cent. it was then brought down ta 25 
per cent. at length it was reduced to ZO; 
and there it found its rest. During the 
whole process, as often as any of these 
monstrous interests fell into an arrear, 
auto which they were continually faliing) 
the arrear, formed into a new capital,+ 
was added to the old, and the same in- 
terest of ZO per cent. accrued upon both. 
The Company, having got some scent of 
the enormous usury which prevailed at 
Madras, thought it necessary to interfere, 
and to order all interests to be lowered to 
10 per cent. This order, which contained 
no exception, though it by no means 
pointed particularly to this class of debts, 
came like a thunder-clap on the nabob. 
He considered his political credit as 
ruined; but to find a remedy to this un- 
expected evil, he again added to the old 
principal 20 per cent. interest accruing 


themselves in opposition to the Company.’® 
Consultations, Oct. 11, 1769, on the 12th 
communicated to the nabob. 

* Nabob’s letter to governor Palk. Papers 
published by the directors in 1775; and papers 
printed by the same authority, 1781 

+ See papers printed by order of a general 
court in 1780, p. 222, and p. 2@4, as also 
nabob’s letter to governor Dupré, 19th July, 
1771, “I have taken up loans by which I 
have suffered a loss of upwards of a crore of 
pagodas (four millions sterling) by interest on 
an heavy interest.”—Letter 15th Jan. 1772, 
““ Notwithstanding I have taken much trou- 
ble, and have made many payments to my 
creditors, yet the load of my debt, which be- 
came so great, by interest and compound in. 
terest, is not cleared.” 
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for the last year. Thus a new“fund was 
formed ; and it was on that accumulation 
of various principals, and interests heaped 
upon interests, not on the sum originally 
lent, as the nght hon. gentleman would 
make you believe, that ten per cent. was 
eettled-on the whole. | 

When you consider the enormity of the 
apterest at which these debts were con- 
tracted, and the several interests added to 
the principal, I believe you will not think 
me s0 sceptical, if I should doubt, whe- 
ther for this debt of 880,000/. the nabob 
ever saw 100,000/. in real money. The 
right hon. gentleman suspecting, with all 
his absolute dominion-over fact, that he 
never will be able to defend even this 
venerable patriarchal job, though sanc- 
tified by its numerous issue, and hoary 
with prescriptive years, has recourse to 
recrimination, the last resource of guilt. 
He says that this loan of 1767 was pro- 
vided for in Mr. Fox’s India Bill; and 
judging of others by his own nature and 
principles, he more than insinuates, that 
this provision was made, not from any 
sense of merit in the claim, but from par- 
tiality ‘to general Smith, a proprietor, and 
an agent for that debt. If partiality could 
have had any weight against justice and 
policy, with the then ministers and their 
friends, general Smith had titles to it. But 
the right hon. gentleman knows as well as 
I do, that general Smith was very far from 
looking on himself as partially treated in 
the arrangements of that time; indeed 
what man dared to hope for private par- 
tiality in that sacred plan for relief to 
nations ? 

It is not necessary that the right hon. 
gentleman should sarcastically call that 
time to our recollection. Well do I re- 
member every circumstance of that me- 
morable period. God forbid I should 
forget it. O illustrious disgrace! O vic- 
torious defeat! may your memorial be 
fresh and new to the latest generations! 
May the day of that generous conflict be 
stamped in characters never to be can- 
celled or worn out from the records of 
time! Let no man hear of us, who shall 
not hear that in a struggle against the in- 
trigues of courts, and the perfidious levity 
of the multitude, we fell in the cause of 
honour, in the cause of our country, in the 
cause of human nature itself! But if-for- 
tune should be as powerful over fame, as 
she has been prevalent over virtue, at 
least our conscience is beyond her juris- 
diction. My poor share in the support of 
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that great measure, no man shall ravish 
from me. It shall be safely lodged in the 
the sanctuary of my heart; never, never 
to be torn from thence, but with those 
holds that grapple it to life. Isay, I well 
remember that Bill, and every one of its 
honest and its wise provisions. It is not 
true that this debt was ever protected or 
enforced, or any revenne whatsoever set 
apart for it. It was left in that Bill just 
where it stood; to be paid or not to be 
paid out of the nabob’s private treasures, 
according to his own discretion. The 
Company had actually given it their sanc- 
tion ; though always relying for its validity 
on the sole security of the faith of him, 
{the nabob of Arcot,} who without their 
knowledge or consent entered into the 
original obligation. It had no other sanc- 
tion; it ought to have had no other. So 
far was Mr. Fox's Bill from providing 
funds for it, as this ministry have wickedly 
done for this, and for ten times worse 
transactions, out of the public estate, that 
an express clause immediately preceded, 
positively forbidding any British subject 
from receiving assignments upon any part 
of the territorial revenue, on any pretence 
whatsoever.* 

You recollect, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer strongly 
professed to retain every part of Mr. Fox’s 
Bill, which was intended to prevent abuse ; 
but in his India Bill, which (let me do 
justice) is as able and skilful a perform. 
ance for its own purposes, as ever issued 
from the wit of man, premeditating this 
iniquity—hoc ipsum ut strueret Trojamque 
ape Achivis, expunged this essential 
clause, broke down the fence which was 
raised to cover the public property against 
the rapacity of his partisans, and thus 
leveling every obstruction, he made a firm, 
broad, highway for sin and death, for 


* <“ And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the nabob of Arcot, the 
rajah of Tanjore, or any other native protected 
prince in India, shall not assign, mortgage, or 
pledge any territory or land whatsoever, or 
the produce or revenue thercof, to any British- 
subject whatsoever ; neither shall it be lawful 
to and for any British subject whatsoever to 
take or receive any such assignment, mort- 
gage, or pledge; and the same are hereby 
declared to be null and void; and all pay- 
ments or deliveries of produce or revenue, 
under ay such assignment, shall and may be 
recovered back by such native prince paying 
or delivering the same, from the person or 
persons receiving the same, or his or their re- 
presentatives,” | 
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usury and oppression, to renew their ra- 


vages throughout the devoted revenues of 


the Carnatic. 3 

The tenor, the policy, and the conse- 
quences of this debt of 1767, are, in the 
eyes of ministry, so excellent, that its 
merits are irresistible; and it takes the 
lead to give credit and countenance to all 


therest. Along with this chosen body of 


heavy-armed infantry, and to support it, in 
the line, the right hon. gentleman has sta- 
tioned his corps of black cavalry. 
there be any advantage between this debt 
and that of 1769, according to him the 
cavalry debt has it. It is not a subject 
of defence; it is a theme of panegyric. 
‘Listen to the right hon. gentleman, and 
you will find it was contracted to save the 
country; to prevent mutiny in armies; to 
introduce economy in revenues; and for 
all these honourable purposes, it originated 
at the express desire, and by the repre- 
sentative authority of the Company itself. 

First, let me say a word to the autho- 
rity. This debt was contracted not by 
the authority of the Company, not by its 
representatives, (as the right hon. gentle- 
man has the unparalleled confidence to 
assert) but in the ever-memorable period 
of 1777, by the usurped power of those 
who rebelliously, in conjunction with the 
nabob of Arcot, had overturned the law- 
ful government of Madras. For that re- 
bellion, this House unanimously directed 
'a public prosecution. The delinquents, 
after they had subverted government, in 
order to make to themselves a party to 
support them in their power, are univer- 
sally known to have dealt jobs about to 
the right and to the left, and to any who 
were willing to receive them. This usurp- 
ation, which the right hon. gentleman 
well knows, was brought about by and for 
the great mass of these pretended debts, 
is the authority which is set up by him to 
represent the Company ; to represent that 


Company which from the first moment of 


their hearing of this corrupt and frau- 
dulent transaction, to this hour, have uni- 
formly disowned and disavowed it. 

So much for the authority. As to the 
facts, partly true, and partly colourable, 
as they stand recorded, they are in sub- 
stance these:—The nabob of Arcot, as 

soon as he had thrown off the superiority 
of this country by means of these creditors, 
kept up a great army which he never 
paid. Of course, his soldiers were gene- 
rally in a state of mutiny. The usurpin 
council say, that they laboured hard with 
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their master the nabob, to persuade him 
to reduce these mutinous and useless 
troops. He consented; but as usual, 
pleaded inability to pay them their arrears, 
Here was a difficulty. The nabob had no 
money; the Company had no money; 
every -public supply was empty. But 
there was one resource which no season 
has ever yet dried up in that climate. 
The soucars were at hand; that is, private 
English money-jobbers offered their as- 
sistance. Messieurs Taylor, Majendie, 
and Call, proposed to advance the small 
sum of 160,000/. to pay off the nabob’s 
black cavalry, provided the Company’s 
authority was given for their loan. This 
was the great point of policy always aimed 
at, and pursued through a hundred de- 
vices by the servants at Madras. The 
presidency, who themselves had no autho- 
rity for the functions they presumed to 
exercise, very readily gave the sanction 
of the Company to those servants who 
knew that the Company, whose sanction 
was demanded, had positively prohibited 
all such transactions. 

However, so far as the reality of the 
dealing goes, all is hitherto fair and plau- 
sible; and here the right hon. gentleman 
concludes, with commendable prudence, 
his account of the business. But here it 
is I shall beg leave to commence my sup- 
plement: for the gentlemdn’s discreet 
modesty has led him to cut the thread of 
the story somewhat abruptly. One of the 
most essential parties is quite forgotten. 
Why should the episode of the poor nabob 
be omitted? When that prince chooses it, 
nobody can tell his story better. Excuse 
me, if I apply again to my book, and 
give it you trom the first hand; from the 
nabob himself. 

‘¢ Mr. Stratton became acquainted with 
this, and got Mr. Taylor and others to 
lend me four lacks of pagodas towards 
discharging the arrears of pay of my 
ook Upon this, I wrote .a letter of 
thanks to Mr. Stratton; and upon the 
faith of this money being paid immediate= 
ly, I ordered many of my troops to be 
discharged by a certain day, and lessened 
the number of my servants. Mr. Taylor, 
&c. some time after acquainfed me, that 
they had no ready money, but they would 
grant teeps payable in four months. This 
astonished me; for I did not know what 
might happen, when the sepoys were dis- 
missed from my service. I begged of 
Mr. Taylor and the others to pay this 
sum to the officers of my regiments at the 
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time they mentioned; and desired the 
officers, at the same time, to pacify and 
persuade the men belonging to them, that 
their pay would be given to them at the 
end of four months; and that till those 
arrears were discharged, their pay should 
be continued to them. Two years are 
nearly expired since that time, but Mr. 
Taylor has not yet entirely discharged 
the arrears of those troops, and I am 
obliged to continue their pay from that 
time till this. I hoped to have been able, 
by this expedient, to have lessened the 
number of my troops, and discharged the 
arrears due to them, considering the trifle 
of interest to Mr. Taylor, and the others, 
as no great matter; but instead of this, I 
am oppressed with the burthen of pay due 
to those troops; and the interest, which 
is going on to Mr. Taylor from the day 
the teeps were granted to him.’? What 
I have read to you is an extract of a letter 
from the nabob of the Carnatic to go- 
vernor Rumbold, dated the 22nd, and 
received the 24th of March, 1779. 

Suppose his highness not to be well 
broken in to things of this kind, it must 
indeed surprise so known and established 
a bond-vender, as the nabob of Arcot, 
one who keeps himself the largest bond- 
warehouse in the world, to find that he 
was now to receive in kind; not to take 
money for his obligations, but to give his 
bond in exchange for the bond of Messrs. 
Taylor, Majendie, and Call, and to pay 
besides, a good smart interest, legally 12 
per cent. (in reality perhaps 20, or 24 

r cent.) for this exchange of paper. 
But his troops were not to be so paid, or 
so disbanded. They wanted bread, and 
could not live by ee and shuffling of 
bonds. The nabob still kept the troops 
in service, and was obliged to continue, 
as you have seen, the whole expense, to 
exonerate himself from which he became 
indebted to the soucars. 

Had it stood here, the transaction 
would have been of the most audacious 
strain of fraud and usury, perhaps ever 
before discovered, whatever might have 
been practised and concealed. But the 
same authority (I mean the nabob’s) 
brings before you something if possible 
more striking. He states, that for this 
their paper, he immediately handed over 
to these gentlemen something very dif- 
ferent from paper; that is, the receipt of 
a territorial revenue, of which it seems 
they continued as long in possession as 
the nabob himself continued in possession 
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of any thing. Their payments, therefore, 
not being to commence before the end of 
four months, and not being completed in 
two years, it must be presumed (unless 
they proved the contrary) that their pay- 
ments to the nabob were made out of the 
revenues they had received from his as- 
signment. Thus they condescended to 
accuniulate a debt of 160,000/. with an 
interest of 12 per cent. in compensation 
for a lingering payment to the nabob of 
160,002 of his own money. 

Still we have not the whole: about two 
years after the assignment of those terri- 
torial revenues to these gentlemen, the 
nabob receives a remonstrance from his 
chief manager, in a principal province, of 
which this is the tenour—‘“ The entire 
revenue of those districts is by your high- 
ness's order set apart to discharge the 
tuncaws (assignments) granted to the 
Europeans. The gomastahs (agents) of 
Mr. ‘Taylor, to Mr. De Fries, are there 
in order to collect those tuncaws; and as 
they receive all the revenue that is col- 
lected, your highness’s troops have seven 
or eight months pay due, which they 
cannot receive, and are thereby reduced 
to the greatest distress. In such times, 
it is highly necessary to provide for the 
sustenance of the troops, that they may 
be ready to exert themselves in the service 
of your highness.”’ | : 

ere, Sir, you see how these causes 
and effects act upon one another. One © 
body of troops mutinies for want of pay; 
a debt is contracted to pay them; and 
they still remain unpaid. A territory 
destined to pay other troops, is assigned 
for this debt; and these other troops fall 
into the same state of indigence and mu- 
tiny with the first. Bond is paid by bond; 
arrear is turned into new arrear; usury 
engenders new usury; mutiny suspended 
in one quarter, starts up in another; until 
all the revenues, and all the establish- 
ments are entangled into one inextricable 
knot of confusion, from which they are 
only disengaged by being entirely. de- 
stroyed. In that state of confusion, ina 
very few months after the date of the | 
memorial I have just read to you, things 
were found, when tlre nabob’s troops, fa- 
mished to feed English soucars, instead 
of defending the country, joined the in- 
vaders, and deserted in entire bodies to 
Hyder Ali. 

The manner in which this transaction 
was carried on, shews that good examples 
are not easily forgot, especially by those 
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who are bred in a great school. One of 
those splendid examples give me leave to 
mention, at a somewhat more early period, 
because one fraud furnishes light to the 
discovery of another, and so on, until the 
whole secret of mysterious iniquity bursts 
upon you in a blaze of detection. The 
paper I shall read you, is not on record. 
f you please you may take it on my word. 
It is a letter written from one of undoubt- 
ed information in Madras, to sir John 
Clavering, describing the practice that 
prevailed there, whilst the Company’s 
allies were under sale, during the time of 
governor Winch’s administration. 

‘e One mode,” says Clavering’s 
correspondent, ‘* of amassing money at 
the nahob’s cost is curious. He is ge- 
nerally in arrears to the Company. Here 
the governor, being cash-keeper, is gene- 
rally on good terms with the banker, who 
manages matters thus: the governor 
presses the nabob for the balance due 
from him; the nabob flics to his banker 
for relief; the banker engages to pay the 
money, and grants his notes accordingly, 
which he puts in the cash-book as ready 
money; the nabob pays him an interest 
for it at 2 and 3 per cent. per mensem, 
till the tuncaws he grants on the particu- 
Jar districts for it are paid. Matters in 
the mean time are so managed, that there 
is no call for this money for the Company's 
service, till the tuncaws become due. By 
this means not a cash is advanced by the 
banker, though he receives a heavy inte- 
rest from the nabob, which is divided 
lawful spoil.” : 

Here, Mr. Speaker, you have the whole 
art and mystery, the true free-mason 
secret of the profession of soucaring ; by 
which a few innocent, inexperienced young 
Englishmen, such as Mr. Paul Benfield, 
for instance, without property upon which 
any one would lend to themselves a single 
shilling, are enabled at once to take pro- 
vinces in mortgage, to make princes their 
debtors, and to become creditors for mil- 
lions. ' 

But it seems the right hon. gentleman’s 
favourite soucar cavalry, have proved the 
payment before the mayor’s court at Ma- 
dras! Have they so? Why then defraud 
our anxiety and their characters of that 
proof? Is it not enough that the charges 
which I have laid before you, have stood 
on record against these poor injured gen- 
tlemen for eight years? Is it not enough 
that they are in print by the orders of the 
Kast India Company for five years? After 
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these gentlemen have borne all the odium 
of this publication, and all the indignation 
of the directors, with such - unexampled 
equanimity, now that they are at length 
stimulated into feeling, are you to deny 
them their just relief? But will the right 
hon. gentleman be pleased to tcll us, how 
they came not to give this satisfaction to 
the court of directors, their lawful masters, 
during all the eight years of this litigated 
claim? Were they not bound, by every tie 
that can bind man, to give them this satis- 
faction? This day, for the first time, we 
hear of the proofs. But when were 
these proofs offered? In what cause? 
Who were the parties? Who inspect- 
ed? Who contested this belated ac- 
count? Let us see something to oppose 
to the body of record which appears 
against them. The mayor's court! the 
mayor's court! Pleasant! Does not the 
right hon. gentleman know, that the first 
corps of creditors (the creditors of 1767) 
stated it asa sort of hardship to them, that 
they could not have justice at Madras, 
from the impossibility of their supporting 
their claims in the mayor’s court? Why? 
because, say they, the members of that 
court were themselves creditors, and theree 
fore could not sit as judges.* Are we 
ripe to,say that no creditor under similar 
circumstances was member of the court, 
when the payment which is the ground of 
this cavalry debt was put in proof?+ Nay, 
are we not in a manner compelled to con- 
clude, that the court was so constituted, 
when we know there is scarcely a man in 
Madras, who has not some participation 
in these transactions? It is a shame to 
hear such proofs mentioned, instead of 
the honest vigorous scrutiny which the 
circumstances of such an affair so indis- 
saa eras calls for. 

But his Majesty’s ministers, indulgent 
enough to other scrutinies, have not been 


* Memorial from the creditors to the go- 
vernor and council, 22nd Jan. 1770. 

+ In the year 1778, Mr. James Call, one 
of the proprictors of this specific debt, was 
actually mayor. The only proof which ap- 
peared on the inquiry instituted in the gene- 
ral court of 1781, was an affidavit of the lenders 
themselves, deposing (what nobody ever de- 
nied) that they had engaged and agreed to 
pay —not that they had paid the sum of 
160,000/. This was two years after the trans- 
action; and the affidavit is made before 
George Pructor, mayor, an attorney for cer- 
tain of the old creditors. Proceedings of the 
president and council of Fort St. George, 22nd 
Feb. 1779. 
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talisfied with authorizing the payment of 
this demand without such inquiry as the 
Act has prescribed ; but they have added 
the arrear of 12 per cent. interest, from 
the year 1777 to the year 1784, to make 
a new capital, raising thereby 160 to 
294,000. Then they charge a new 12 
per cent. on the whole from that period, 
for a transaction, in which it will be a mi- 
racle if a single penny will be ever found 
really advanced from the private stock of 
the pretended creditors. 

In this manner, and at such an interest, 
the ministers have thought proper to dis- 
pose of 294,000/. of the public revenues, 
for what is called the Cavalry Loan. After 
dispatching this, the right hon. gentleman 
leads to battle his last grand division, the 
Consolidated debt of 1777. But having ex- 
hausted all his panegyric on the two first, 
he has nothing at all to say in favour of 
the last. On the contrary, he admits that 
it was contracted in defiance of the Com- 
pany’s orders, without even the pretended 
sanction of anv pretended representatives. 
Nobody, indeed, has yet been found hardy 
enough to stand forth avowedly in its de- 
fence. But it is little to the credit of the 
age, that what has not plausibility enough 
to find an advocate, has influence enough 
to obtain a protector. Could any man 
expect to find that protector any where? 
But what must every-man think, when he 
finds that protector in the chairman of the 
committee of secrecy (Mr. Dundas), who 
had published to the House, and to the 
world, the facts that condemn these debts 
—the orders that forbid the incurring of 
them—the dreadful consequences which 
attended them. Even in his official letter, 
when he tramples on his parliamentary re- 

t, yet his general language is the same. 

d the pretace to this part of the minis- 
terial arrangement, and you would ima- 
gine that this debt was to be crushed, with 
all the weight of indignation which could 
fall from a vigilant guardian of the public 
treasury, upon those who attempted to 
rob it. What must be felt by every man 
who has feeling, when, after such a thun- 
dering preamble of condemnation, this 
debt is ordered to be paid without any 
sort of inquiry into its authenticity? with- 
out a single step taken to settle even the 
amount of the demand? without an at- 
tempt so much as to ascertain the real per- 
sons claiming a sum, which rises in the 
accounts from 1,300,000/. sterling to 
2,400,000/. principal money? without an 
attempt made to ascertain the proprietors, 
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of whom no list has ever yet been laid bee 
fore the court of directors; of proprietors 
who are known to be in a collusive shuffle, 
by which they never appear to be the same 
in any two lists, handed about for their 
own particular purposes? | 

My right hon. friend who made you the 
motion, has sufficiently exposed the nature 
of this debt. He has stated to you that 
its own agents in the year 1751, in the 
arrangement they proposed to make at 
Calcutta, were satisfied to have 25 per 
cent. at once struck off from the capital 
of a great part of this debt; and prayed 
to have a provision made for this reduced 
principal, without any interest at all. This 
was an arrangement of their own, an ar- 
rangement made by those who best knew 
the true constitution of their own debt; 
who knew how little favour it merited,* 
and how little hopes they had to find any 
persons in authority abandoned enough to 
support it as it stood. 

But what corrupt men, in the fond ima- 
ginations of a sanguine avarice, had not 
the confidence to propose, they have found 
a chancellor of the exchequer in England 
hardy enough to undertake for them. He 
has cheered their drooping spirits. He 
has thanked the peculators for not de- 
spairing of their commonwealth. He has 
told them they were too modest. He has 
replaced the 25 per cent. which, in order 
to lighten themselves, they had abandoned 
in their conscious terror. Instead of cut- 
ting off the interest, as they had them- 
selves consented to do, with the fourth of 
the capital, he has added the whole growth 
of four years usury of 12 per cent. to the 
first overgrown principal ; and has again 
grafted on this meliorated stock a perpe- 
tual annuity of 6 per cent. to take pa 
from the year 1751. Let no man here- 
after talk of the decaying energies of na- 


* “No sense of the common danger, in 
case of 4 war, can prevail on him” (the nabob 
of Arcot) “ to furnish the Company with what 
is absolutely necessary to assemble an army, - 
though it is beyond a doubt, that money to a 
large amount is now hvarded up in his coffers 
at Chepauk; and tuncaws are granted to in- 
dividuals, upon some of his most valuable 
countries, for payment of part of those debts 
which he has contracted, and which certainly 
will not bear inspection, as neither debtors nor 
creditois have ever had the confidence to sub- 
mit the accounts to our examination, though 
they expressed a wish to consolidate the debts 
under the auspices of this government, agree- 
ably to a plan they had formed.” Madras 
Consultations, 20th July, 1778. 
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ture. All the acts and monuments in the 
records of peculation; the consolidated 
corruption of ages; the patterns of exem- 
plary plunder in the heroic times of Roman 
iniquity, never equalled the gigantic cor- 
ruption of this single act. Never did Nero, 
in all the insolent prodigality of despotism, 
deal out to his preetorian guards a donation 
fit to be named with the largess showered 
down by the bounty of our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the faithful band of his 
Indian sepoys. . 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas) 
lets you freely and voluntarily into the 
whole transaction. So perfectly has his 
conduct confounded his understanding, 
‘that he fairly tells you, that through the 
course of the whole business he has never 
conferred with any but the agents of the 
pretended creditors. After this, do you 
want more to establish a secret under- 


- standing with the parties? to fix, beyond 


a doubt, their collusion and participation 
in a common fraud? If this were not 
enough, he has furnished you with other 
prosuencons that are not to be shaken. 
t is one of the known indications of guilt 
to stagger and prevaricate in a story; and 
to vary in the motives that are assigned to 
conduct. Try these ministers by this rule. 
In their official dispatch, they tell the pre- 
sidency of Madras, that they have esta- 
blished the debt for two reasons; first, 
because the nabob (the party indebted ) 
does not dispute it; secondly, because it 
is mischievous to keep it longer afloat; 
and that the payment of the European 
creditors will promote circulation in the 
country. These two motives (for the 
lainest reasons in the world) the right 

on. gentleman has this day thought fit 
totally to abandon. In the first place, he 
rejects the authority of the nabob of 
Arcot. It would indeed be pleasant to 
see him adhere to this exploded testi- 
mony. He next, upon grounds equally 
solid, abandons the benefits of that circu- 
Jation, which was to be produced by draw- 
ing out all the juices of the body, Lay- 
ing aside, or forgetting these pretences of 
his dispatch, he has just now assumed a 
principle totally different, but to the full 
as extraordinary. He proceeds upon a 
supposition, that many of the claims may 
be fictitious. He then finds, that in a 
. case where many valid and many fraudu- 
Tent claims are blended together, the best 
course for their discrimination is indiscri- 
minately to establish them all. He trusts 


{I suppose), as there may not be a fund 
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sufficient for every description of creditors, 
that the best warranted claimants will 
exert themselves in bringing to light those 
debts which will not bear an inquiry. 
What he will not do himself, he is per- 
suaded will be done by others; and for 
this (gee tees he leaves to any person a ge- 
neral power of excepting ‘to the debt. 
This total change of language and preva- 
rication in principle, is enough, if it stood 
alone, to fix the presumption of unfair 
dealing. His dispatch assigns motives of 
policy, concord, trade, and circulation. 

is speech proclaims discord and litiga- 
tions ; and. proposes, as the ultimate end, 
detection. 

But he may shift his reasons, and wind, 
and turn as he will, confusion waits him 
at all his doubles. Who will undertake 
this detection? Will the nabob? But 
the right hon. gentleman has himself this 
moment told us, that no prince of the 
country can by any motive be prevailed 
upon to discover any fraud that is practised 
upon him by the Company’s servants. He 
says what (with the exception of the com- 
vlaint against the cavalryloan ) all the world 
knows to be true: and without that prince’s 
concurrence, what evidence can be had of 
the fraud of any the smallest of these de- 
mands? The minister never authorized 
any person to enter into his exchequer, 
and to search his records. Why then this 
shameful and insulting mockery of a pre- 
tended contest? Already contests for a 

reference have arisen among these rival 
bond creditors. Has not the Company 
itself struggled for a preference for years, 
without any attempt at detection of the 
nature of those debts with which they 
contended? Well is the nabob of Arcot 
attended to in the only specific complaint 
he has ever made. He complained of un- 
fair dealing in the cavalry loan. ‘It is 
fixed upon him with interest on interest ; 
and this loan is excepted from all power 
of litigation. 

This day, and not before, the right hon. 
gentleman thinks that the general esta- 
blishment of all claims is the surest way 
of laying open the fraud of some of them. 
In India this is a reach of deep policy. 
But what would be thought of this mode 
of acting on a demand upon the treaspry 
in England? Instead of all this cunning, 
is there not one plain way open, that is, 
to put the burthen of the proof on these 
who make the demand? Ought not mi- 
nistry to have said to the creditors, *“* The 
person who admits your debt stands exe 
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cepted to as evidence; he stands charged 
as a collusive party, to hand over the pub- 
lic revenues to you for sinister purposes? 
You say, you have a demand of some mil- 
kons on the Indian treasury ; prove that 
you have acted by lawful authority ; prove 
at Jeast that your money has been bond 
ede advanced ; entitle yourself to my pro- 
tection, by the fairness and fulness of the 
communications you make.” Did an ho- 
nest creditor ever refuse that reasonable 
aod honest test ? 
- There is little doubt, that several indi- 
viduals have been seduced by the pur- 
veyors to the nabob of Arcot, to put their 
money (perhaps the whole of honest and 
laborious earnings) into their hands, and 
that at such high interest, as, being con- 
demned at law, leaves them at the merc 
of the great managers whom they crusted. 
These seduced creditors are probably per- 
sons of no power or interest either in Eng- 
land or India, and may be just objects of 
compassion. By taking, in this arrange- 
ment, no measures for discrimination and 


discovery, the fraudulent and the fair are 
in the first instance confounded in one 
mass. The subsequent selection and dis- 


tribution is left to the nabob. With him 
the agents and instruments of his corrup- 
tion, whom he sees to be ominipotent im 
England, and who may serve him in fu- 
ture, as they have.done in times past, will 
have precedence, if not an exclusive pre- 
ference. These leading interests domi- 
neer, and have always domineered, over 
the whole. By this arrangement, the 
persons seduced are made dependent on 
their seducers ; honesty (comparative ho- 
nesty at least) must become of the party 
of fraud, and must quit its proper cha- 
racter, and its just claims, to entitle itself 
to the alms of bribery and peculation. 
But be these English creditors what 
they may, the creditors, most certainly 
not fraudulent, are the natives, who are 
numerous and wretched indeed: by ex- 
hausting the whole revenues of the Car- 
natic, nothing is left for them. They lent 
bund fide; in all probability they were 
even forced to lend, or to give goods and 
service for the nabob’s obligations. They 
had no trusts to carry to his market. They 
had no faith of alliances tosell. They had 
no nations to betray to robbery and ruin. 
They had no lawful government sediti- 
ously to overturn; nor had they a go- 
vernor [lord Pigot] to whom it is owing 
that you exist in India, to deliver over to 
captivity, and to death, in a shameful 
puspa, 
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These were the merits of the principal 
part of the debt of 1777, and the uni- 
versally conceived causes of its growth: | 
and thus the unhappy natives are de- 
prived of every hope of payment for their 
real debts, to make provision for the ar- 
rears of unsatisfied bribery and treason. 
You see in this instance, that the pre- 
sumption of guilt is not only no exception 
to the demands on the public treasury ; 
but with these ministers it is a nec 
condition to their support. But that you 
may not think this preference solely owing 
to their known contempt of the natives, 
who ought with every generous mind to 
claim their first charities; you will find 
the same rule religiously observed with 
Eurapeans too. Attend, Sir, to this de- 
cisive case. Since the beginning of the 
war, besides arrears of every kind, a bond 
debt has been contracted at Madras, un- 
certain in its amount, but represented 
from 400,000/. toa million sterling. It 
stands only at the low interest of 8 
cent. Of the legal authority on which 
this debt was contracted, of its purposes 
for the very being of the state, of its 
publicity and fairness, no doubt has been 
entertained for a moment. For this debt, 
no sort of provision whatever has been 
made. It is rejected as an outcast, whilst 
the’ whole undissipated attention of the 
minister has been employed for the dis- 
charge of claims entitled to his favour by 
the merits we have seen. 

I have endeavoured to find out, if pos- 
sible, the amount of the whole of those de- 
mands, in order to see how much, sup- 
posing the country in a condition to fur- 
nish the fund, may remain to satisfy the 
public debt and the necessary establish- 
ments, But I have been foiled in my at- 
tempt. About one-fourth, that is about 
220,000/. of the loan of 1767, remains un- 
paid. How much interest is in arrear, I 
could never discover; seven or eight 
years at least, which would make the 
whole of that debt about 396,000/. This 
stock, which the ministers in their in- 
structions to the governor of Madras state 
as the least exceptionable, they have 
thought proper to distinguish by a marked 
severity, leaving it the only one, on which 
the interest is not added to the principal, 
to beget a new interest. 

The cavalry loan, by the operation of 
the same authority, is made up to 294,000/. 
and this 294,000/. made up of principal 
and interest, is crowned with a new inte- 
rest of twelve per cent. What the grand 
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Joan, the bribery loan of 1777, may be, is | the luxuriant vigour of its original vegeta- 


amongst the deepest mysteries of state. It 
is probably the first debt ever assuming 
the title of consolidation, that did not ex- 
ress what the amount of the sum conso- 
idated was. It is little less than a con- 
tradiction in terms. In the debt of the 
year 1767, the sum was stated in the act 
of consolidation, and made to amount to 
880,00J2. capital. When this consolida- 
tion of 1777 was first announced at the 
Durbar, it was represented authentically 
at 2,400,000/. In that, or rather in a 
higher state, sir Thomas Rumbold found 
and condemned it*. It afterwards fell 
into such a terror, as to sweat away a mil- 
lion of its weight at once; and it sunk to 
1,400,000/.4 However it never was with- 
out a resource for recruiting it to its old 
plumpness. ‘There was a sort of floating 
debt of about 4 or 500,000/. more ready 
to be added, as occasion should require. 


In short, when you pressed this sensi- 


tive plaint, it always contracted its di- 
mensions. When the rude hand of in- 
quiry was withdrawn, it expanded in all 


* In sir Thomas Rumbold’s letter to the 
court of directors, March 15, 1778, he repre- 
_sents it as higher, in the following manner :— 
““ How shall 1 paint to you my astonishment 
on my arrival here, when I was informed that, 
independent of this four lacks of pagodas (the 
cavalry loan), independent of the nabob’s 
debt to his old creditors, and the money due 
to the Company, he had contracted a debt to 
the enormous amount of 63 lacks of pagodas 
(2,520,0004.) I mention this circumstance to 
you with horror; for the creditors being in 
general servants of the Company, renders my 
- task on the part of the Company, difficult and 
invidious.”—“ I have freed the sanction of 
this government from so corrupt a transac- 
tion. It is in my mind the most venal of all 
procecdings, to give the Company’s protection 
to debts that cannot bear the light; and 
though it appears exceedingly alarming, that 
a country, on which you are to depend for 
resources, should be so involved, as to be 
nearly three years revenue in debt: in a 
country too, where one year’s revenue can 
never be called secure, by men who know 
any thing of the politics of this part of India.” 
—‘ ] think it proper to mention to you, that 
although the nabob reports his private debt 
to amount to upwards of 60 lacks, yet I un- 
derstand that it is not quite so much.” 
Afterwards Sir T. Rumbold recommended this 
debt to the favourable attention of the Com- 
pany, but without any sufficient reason for 
is change of disposition. However he went 
no further. 
+ Nabob’s proposals, Nov. 25, 1778; and 
memorial of the creditors, March 1, 1779. 


tion. Inthe treaty of 1781, the whole of 
the nabob’s debt to private Europeans is 
by Mr. Sullivan, agent to the nabob and 
his creditors, stated at 2,800,000/. which 
(if the cavalry loan, and the remains of 
the debt of 1767, be subtracted) leaves it 
nearly at the amount originally declared 
at the Durbar, in 1777. But then there 
ig a private instruction to Mr. Sullivan, 
which it seems will reduce it again to the 
lower standard of 1,400,000/. Failing in 
all my attempts, by a direct account, to 
ascertain the extent of the capital claimed 
(where in all probability no capital was 
ever advanced, ) I endeavoured, if possible, 
to discover it by the interest which was 
to be paid. For that purpose, I looked 
to the several agreements for assigning the 
territories of the Carnatic to secure the 
principal and interest of this debt. In 
one of them* I found in -a sort of post- 
script, by way of an additional remark, 
_ in the body of the obligation) the 
ebt represented at 1,400,000/. But when 
I computed the sums to be paid for in- 
terest by instalments in another paper, I 
found they produced an interest of two 
millions, at 12 per cent. and the assign- 
ment supposed, that if these instalments 
might exceed, they might also fall short 
of the real provision for that interest. 
Another instalment bond was afterwards 
granted. In that bond the interest ex- 
actly tallies with a capital of 1,4.00,000/. 
But pursuing this capital through the cor- 
respondence, I lost sight of it again, and 
it was asserted that this instalment bond 
was considerably short of the interest that 
ought to be computed to the time men- 
tioned. Here are, therefore, two state- 
ments of equal authority; differing at least 


‘a million from each other; and as neither 


persons claiming, nor any special sum as 
belonging to each particular clatmant,- is 
ascertained in the instruments of consoli- 
dation, or in the instalment bonds, a large 
scope was left to throw in any sums for 
any persons, as their merits in advancing 
the interest of that loan might require; a 
power was also left for reduction, in case 
a harder hand, or more scanty funds, 
might be found to require it. Stronger 
grounds for a presumption of fraud never 
appeared in any transaction. But the 
ministers, faithful to the plan of the ine 
terested persons, whom alone they thought 


* Nabob’s proposals to his new consol» 
dated creditors, Nov. 25, 1778. 
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fit to confer with on this occasion, have 
ordered the payment of the whole mass of 
these unknown unliquidated sums, without 
an attempt to ascertain them. On this 
conduct, Sir, I leave you to make your 
owa reflections. 

It is impossible (at least I have found it 
impossible) to fix on the real amount of 
the pretended debts with which your mi- 
nisters have thought proper to load the 
Carnatic. They are obscure; they shun 
Inquiry; they are enormous. That is all 
you know of them. That you may judge 
what chance any honourable and useful 
end of government has for a provision that 
comes in for the leavings of these glut- 
tonous demands, I must take it on myself 
to bring before you the real condition of 
that abused, insulted, racked, and ruined 
country ; though in truth my mind revolts 
from it; though you will hear it with 
horror ; and I confess I tremble when I 
think on these awful and confounding dis- 
pensations of Providence. 1 shall first 
trouble you with a few words as to the 
cause. ; 

The great fortunes made in India in the 
beginnings of conquest, naturally excited 
an emulation in all the parts, and through 
the whole succession of the Company’s 
service. But in the Company it gave rise 
to other sentiments. They did not find 
the new channels of acquisition flow with 
equal riches to them. On the contrary, 
the high flood-tide of private emolument 
was generally in the lowest ebb of their 
affairs, They began also to fear, that the 
fortune of war might take away what the 
fortune of war had given. Wars were 
accordingly discouraged By repeated in- 
junctions and menaces; and that the ser- 
vants might not be bribed into them by 
the native princes, they were strictly for- 
bidden to take any money whatsoever from 
their hands. But vehement passion is in- 
genious in resources. The Company's 
servants were not only stimulated, but 
better instructed by the prohibition. They 
soon fell upon a contrivance which an- 
swered their purposes far better than the 
methods which were forbidden; though 
in this also they violated an ancient, but 
they thought, an abrogated order. They 
reversed their proceedings. Instead of 
receiving presents, they made loans. In- 
stead of carrying on wars in their own 
name, they contrived an authority, at once 
Irresistible and irresponsible, in whose name 
they might ravage at pleasure; and being 
thus freed from all restraint, they indulged 


~ respecting the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot. 
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themsclves in the most extravagant spe- 
culations of plunder. The cabal of cre- 
ditors who have been the object of the late 
bountiful grant from his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, in order to possess themselves, 
under the name of creditors and assignees, 
of every country in India, as fast as it 
should be conquered, inspired into the 
mind of the nabob of Arcot (then a de- 
pendant on the Company of the humblest 
order) a scheme of the most wild and 
desperate ambition that I believe ever wag 
admitted into the thoughts of a man so 
situated. First, they persuaded him to 
consider himself as a principal member in 
the political system of Europe. In the 
next place they held out to him, and he 
readily imbibed, the idea of the gencral 
empire of Indostan. As a preliminary to 
this undertaking, they prevailed on him 
to propose a tripartite division of that vast 
country. One part to-the Company; 
another to the Mrahrattas; and the third 
to himself. To himself he reserved all the 
southern part of the great peninsula, com- 
prehended under the general name of the 
Decan. 

On this scheme of their servants, the 
Company was to appear in the Carnatic ° 
in no other light than as a contractor for 
the provision of armies, and the hire of 
mercenaries for his use, and under his 
direction. This disposition was to be 
secured by the nabob’s putting himself 
under the guarantee of France; and by 
the means of that rival nation, preventing 
the English for ever from assuming an 
equality, much less a superiority in the 
Carnatic. In pursuance of this treasonable 
project (treasonable on the part of the 
English) they extinguished the Company 
as a sovereign power in that part of India; 
they withdrew the Company's garrisons 
out of all the forts and strong holds of the 
Carnatic ; they declined to receive the 
ambassadors from foreign courts, and re- 
mitted them to the nabob of Arcot; they 
fell upon, and totally destroyed the oldest 
ally of the Company, the king of Tanjore, 
and plundered the country to the amount 
of near five millions sterling; one after 
another, in the nabob’s name, but with 
English force, they brought into a mise- 
rable servitude al] the princes, and great 
independent nobility of a vast country.* 


* <The principal object of the expedition 

is to gct money trom ‘Tanjore to pay the 
| nabob’s debt: if a surplus, to be applied in 
' discharge of the nabob’s debts to his private 
{ creditors.” Consultations, March 20, 1771; 
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In proportion to these treasons and vio- 
lences, which ruined the people, the fund 
of the nabob’s debt grew and flourished. 

Among the victims to this magnificent 
pa of universal paces worthy of the 

eroic avarice of the projectors, you have 
all heard (and he has made himself to be 
well remembered).of an Indian chief 
called Hyder Ali Khan. This man pos- 
sessed the western, as the Company under 
the name of the nabob of Arcot does the 
eastern, division of the Carnatic. It was 
among the leading measures in the design 
of this cabal (according to their own em- 
phatic language) to extirpate this Hyder 
Ali.” They declared the nabob of Arcot 
to be his sovereign, and himself to be a 
rebel, and publicly invested their instru- 
ment with the sovereignty of the kingdom 
of Mysore. But their victim was not of 
the passive kind. ‘They were soon obliged 
to conclude a treaty of peace and close 
alliance with this rebel, at the gates of 
Madras. Both before and since this 
treaty, every principle of policy pointed 
out this power as a natural alliance; and 
on his part, it was courted by every sort 
of amicable office. But the cabinet coun- 
cil of English creditors would not suffer 
their nabob of Arcot to sign the treaty, 
nor even to give to a wap at least hi 
equal, the ordinary titles of respect and 
courtesy.t Fiom that time forward, a 
continued plot was carried on within the 
divan, black and white, of the nabob of 
Arcot, for the destruction of Hyder Ali. 
As to the outward members of the double, 
or rather treble government of Madras, 
which had signed the treaty, they were 
always prevented by some over-ruling in- 
fluence (which they do not describe, but 
which cannot be misunderstood,) from 
performing what justice and interest com- 
bined so evidently to enforce. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that 
he had to do with men who either would 


and for further lights, Consultations, 12th 
June, 1771. “ We are alarmed, lest this debt 
to individuals should have been the real 
motive for the aggrandizement of Mahomed 
Ali (the nabob of Arcot), and that we are 
plunged into a war to put him in possession 
of the Mysore revenues for the discharge of 
the debt.” Letter from the directors, March 
17, 1769. 

* Letter from the nabob, May 1st, 1768; 
and ditto, 24th April 1770, 1st October ; 
ditto, 16th Sept. 1772, 16th March, 1773. 

+ Letter from the presidency at Madras to 
the court of directors, 27th June, 1769. 
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sign no convention, or whom no treaty, and 
no signature could bind, and who were 
the determined enemies of human inter- 
course itself, he decreed to make the 
country possessed by these incorrigible 
and predestinated criminals a memorable 
example to mankind. He resolved, in 
the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious 
of such things, to leave the whole Carnatic 
an everlasting monument of vengeance, 
and to put perpetual desolation as a bar- 
rier between him and those, against whom 
the faith which holds the moral elements 
of the world together, was no protection. 
He became at length so confident of his 
force, so collected in his might, that he 
made no secret whatsoever of his dread- 
ful resolution. Having terminated his 
his disputes with every enemy, and every 
rival, who buried their mutual animosities 
in their common detestation against the 
creditors of the nabob of Arcot, he drew 
from every quarter whatever a savage fero- 
city could add to his new rudiments in the 
arts of destruction; and compounding all 
the materials of fury, havoc, and desola- 
tion, into one black cloud, he hung for a 
while on the declivities of the mountains. 
Whilst the authors of all these evils were 
idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all their horizon, it 
suddenly burst, and poured down the whole 
of its contents upon the plains of the Car- 
natic—Then ensued a scene of woe, the 
like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can ade- 
quaey tell. All the horrors of war be- 
ore known or heard of, were mercy to 
that new havoc. A storm of universal fire 
blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable 
inhabitants flying from their flaming vil- 
lages, in part were slaughtered; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the re- 
spect of rank, or sacredness of function, 
fathers torn from children, husbands from | 
wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, — 
and amidst the goading spears of drivers, 
and the trampling of pursuing horses, were 
swept into captivity, in an unknown and 
hostile land. Those who were able to 
evade this tempest, fled to the walled 
cities. But escaping from fire, sword, and 
exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 
The alms of the settlement, in this 
dreacful exigency, were certainly liberal ; 
and all was done by charity that private 
charity could do; but it was a people in 
beggary; it was a nation which stretched 
out its hands for food. For months toge- 
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ther these creatures of sufferance, whose 
very excess and luxury in their most plen- 
teous days, had fallen short of the allow- 
ance of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, 
resigned, without sedition or disturbance, 
almost without complaint, perished by an 
hundred a day in the streets of Madras; 
every day seventy at least laid their bodies 
in the streets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, 
and expired of famine in the granary of 
India. I was going to awake your justice 
towards this unhappy part of our fellow- 
citizens, by bringing before you some of 
the circumstances of this plague of hunger. 
Of all the calamities which beset and way- 
lay the life of man, this comes the nearest 
to our heart, and is that wherein the 
proudest of us all feels himself to be no- 
thing more than he is: but I find myself 
unable to manage it with decorum; these 
details are of a species of horror so nauseous 
and disgusting ; they are so degrading to 
the sufferers and to the hearers; they are 


so humiliating to human nature itself, that, ! 


on better thoughts, I find it more advisable 
to throw a pall over this hideous object, 


tions. 


respecting the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot. 
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and to leave it to your general concep- | thors o 
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Irish to the German sea east and west, 
emptied and embowelled (may God avert 
the omen of our crimes!) by so accom- 
plished adesolation. Extend your imagi- 
nation a little further, and then suppose 
your ministers taking a survey of this scene 
of waste and desolation; what would be 
your thoughts if you should be informed, 
that they were computing how muck 
had been the amount of the excises, how 
much the customs, how much the land and 
malt tax, in order that they should charge 
re it in the most favourable light) 
or public service, upon the relics of 
the satiated vengeance of relentless: ene- 
mies, the whole of what England had 
yielded in the most exuberant seasons of 
peace and abundance? What would you 
call it? To call it tyranny, sublimed into 
madness, would be too faint an image; yet | 
this very madness is the principle upon 
which the ministers at your right hand 
have proceeded in their estimate of the 
revenues of the Carnatic, when they were 
providing not supply for the establishments 
protean but rewards for the au- 

its ruin. . 

Every day you are fatigued and dis- 


For eighteen months, without intermis-< gusted with this cant, ‘* the Carnatic isa 


sion, this destruction raged from the gates ; country that will soon recover, and become 
of Madras to the gates of Tanjore; and so ' instantly as prosperous as ever.” They 
completely did these masters in their’ think they are talking to. innocents, who 
art, Hyder Ali, and his more ferocious will believe that by sowing of dragons 
son, absolve themselves of their impious | teeth, men may come up ready grown and 
vew, that when the British armies travers- | ready armed. They who will give them- 


ed, as they did, the Carnatic for hundreds 
of miles in al] directions, through the 
whole line of their march they did not see 
one man, not one woman, not one child, 
not one four-footed beast of any descrip- 
tion whatever. One dead uniform silence 
reigned over the whole region. With the 
inconsiderable exceptions of the narrow 
vicinage of some few forts—I wish to be 


selves the trouble of considering tier it 
requires no great reach of thought, no 
very profound knowledge) the manner in. 
which mankind are increased, and coun- 
tries cultivated, will regard all this raving 
as it ought to-be regarded. In order that. 
the people, after a long period of vexation. 
and plunder, may be in a condition to 
maintain government, government must 


understoud as speaking literally—I mean | begin by maintaining them. Here the 


to produce to you more than three wit- 
nesses, above all exception, who will sup- 
port this assertion in its full extent. That 
hurricane of war passed through every 
part of the central provinces of the Car- 
natic. Six or seven districts to the north 
and to the south (and these not wholly 
untouched ) escaped the general ravage. 
The Carnatic is a country not much 
inferior in extent to England. Figure to 
yourself, Mr. Spcaker, the land in whose 
Fepresentative chair you sit; figure to 
yourself the form and fashion of your 
sweet and cheerful country from Thames 
to Trent, north and south, and from the 
[ VOL, XXV.] 


road to economy lies not through receipt, 
but through expense ; and in that country 
nature has given no short cut to your ob- 
ject. Men must propagate, like other 
animals, by the mouth. Never did op- 
pression light the nuptial torch; never did. 
extortion and usury spread out the genial 
bed. Does any one of you think that 
England, so wasted, would, under such a 
nursing attendance, so rapidly and cheaply 
recover? But he is meanly acquainted 
with either England or India, who does 
not know that England would a thousand 
times sooner resume population, fertility, 
and what ought to be the ultimate secre- 
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tion from both, revenue, than such a 
country as the Carnatic. 

The Carnatic is not by the bounty of 
nature a fertile soil. The general size of 
its cattle is proof enough that it 1s much 
otherwise. It is some days since I moved, 
that a curious and interesting map, kept 
in the India-house, should be laid be- 
fore you.* The India-house is not yet in 
readiness to send it; I have therefore 
‘brought down my own copy, and there it 
lies for the use of any gentleman who may 
think such a matter worthy of his atten- 
tion. It is indeed a noble map, and of 
noble things ; but it is decisive against the 
golden dreams and sanguine speculations 
of avarice run mad. In addition to what 
you know must be the case in every part 
of the world (the necessity of a previous 
provision of habitation, seed, stock, capital,) 
that map will shew you, that the uses of 
the influences of Heaven itself, are in that 
country a work of art. The Carnatic is 
refreshed by few or no living brooks or 
running streams, and it has rain only at a 
season; but its product of rice exacts the 
use of water subject to perpetual com- 
mand. This is the national bank. of the 
Carnatic, on which it must have a perpe- 
tual credit, or it perishes irretrievably. For 
that reason, in the happicr times of India, 
a number, almost incredible, of reservoirs 
have been made in chosen places through- 
out the whole country; they are formed 
for the greater part of mounds of earth 
and stones, with sluices of solid masonry ; 
the whole constructed with admirable skill 
and labour, and maintained at a mighty 
charge. In the territory contained in that 
map alone, I have been at the trouble of 
reckoning the reservoirs, and they amount 
to upwards of eleven hundred, from the 
extent of two or three acres to five miles 
in circuit. From these reservoirs currents 
are occasionally drawn over the fields, and 
these watercourses again call for a consi- 
derable expense to keep them properly 
scoured and duly levelled. Taking the 
district in that map as a measure, there 
cannot be in the Carnatic and Tanjore 
fewer than ten thousand of these reservoirs 
of the larger and middling dimensions, to 
say nothing of those for domestic services, 
and the use of religious purification. These 
are not the enterprises of your power, nor 
in a style of magnificence suited to the 
taste of your minister. These are the 
monuments of real kings, who were the 
fathers of their people; testators to a pos- 


* Mr. Barnard’s map of the Jaghire, 
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terity which they embraced as their own. 
These are the grand sepulchres built by 
ambition ; but by the ambition of an insa- 
tiable benevolence, which, not contented 
with reigning in the dispensation of happi- 
ness during the contracted term of human 
life, had strained, with all the reachings 
and graspings of a vivacious mind, to ex- 
tend the dominion of their bounty beyond 
the limits of nature, and to perpetuate 
themselves through generations of genera- 
tions, the guardians, the protectors, the 
nourishers of mankind. 

Long before the, late invasion, the per- 
sons who are objects of the grant of public 
money now before you, had so diverted 


the supply of the pious funds of culture 


and population, that every where the re- 
servoirs were fallen into a miserable decay. 
But after those domestic enemies had 
provoked the entry of a cruel foreign foe 
into the country, he did not Jeave it, until 
his revenge had completed the destruction 
begun by their avarice. Few, very few 
indeed, of these magazines of water that 
are not either totally destroved, or cut 
through with such gaps, as to require a 
serious attention and much cost to re- 
establish them, as the means of present 
subsistence to the peuple, and of future 
revenue to the state. 

What, Sir, would a virtuous and en- 
lightened ministry do on ‘the view of the 
ruins of such aoe before them? On the 
view of such a chasm of desolation as that 
which yawned in the midst of those coun- 
tries to the north and south, which still 
bore some vestiges of cultivation? They 
would have reduced all their most neces- 
sary establishments; they would have 
suspended the justest payments; they 
would have employed every shilling de- 
rived from the producing, to re-animate 
the powers of the unproductive parts. 
While they were performing this funda- 
mental duty, whilst they were celebrating 
these mysteries of justice and humanity, 
they would have told the corps of ficti- 
tious creditors, whose crimes were their 
claims, that they must keep an awful dis- 
tance; that they must silence their inaus- 
picious tongues ; that they must hold off 
their profane unhallowed paws from this 
holy work; they would have proclaimed 
with a voice that should make itself heard, 
that on every country the first creditor is 
the plough ; that this original, indefeasible 
claim supersedes every other demand. 

This is what a wise and virtuous mt- 
nistry would have done and said. This, 
therefore, is what our minister could never 
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think of saying or doing. A ministry of 
another kind would have first improved 
the country, and have thus laid a solid 
foundation for future opulence and future 
force. But on this grand point of the 
restoration of the country, there is not 
one syllable to be found in the correspon- 
dence of our ministers, from the first to 
the last: they felt nothing for a land deso- 
Jated by fire, sword, and famine; their 
sympathies took another direction; they 
were touched with pity for bribery, so 
long tormented with a fruitless itching of 
its palms; their bowels yearned for usury, 
that had long missed the harvest of its 
returning months ;* they felt for pecula- 
tion which had been for so many years 
raking in the dust of an empty treasury ; 
they were melted into compassion for ra- 
pine and oppression, licking their dry, 
parched, unbloody jaws. These were the 
objects of their solicitude. These were 
the necessities for which they were stu- 
dious to provide. 

To state the country and its revenues in 
their real condition, and to provide for 
those fictitious claims, consistently with 
the support of an army and a civil esta- 
blishment, would have been impossible; 
therefore the ministers are silent on that 
head, and rest themselves on the autho- 
rity of lord Macartney, who in a letter to 
the court of directors, written in the year 
1731, speculating on what might be the 
result of a wise management of the coun- 
tries assigned by the nabob of Arcot, 
rates the revenue as in time of peace, at 
twelve hundred thousand pounds a year, 
as he does those of the king of ‘Tanjore 
(which had not been assigned) at four 
hundred and fifty. On this lord Ma- 
cartney grounds his calculations, and on 
this they choose to ground theirs. It was 
on this calculation that the ministry, in 
direct opposition to the remonstrances of 
the court of directors, have compelled 
that miserable, enslaved body, to put 
their hands to an order for appropriating 
the enormous sum of 480,000/. annually, 
as a fund for paying to tbeir rebellious 
servants a debt contracted in defiance of 
their clearest and most positive injunc- 
tions. 

The authority and information of lord 
Macartney is held high on this occasion, 
though it is totally rejected in every other 
ae of this business. I believe 1 

ve the honour of being almost as old an 
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acquaintance as any lord Macartney has. 
A constant and unbroken friendship has 
subsisted’ between us from a very early 
period ; and, I trust, he thinks, that as I 
respect his character, and in general ad- 
mire his conduct, I am one of those who 
feel no common interest in his reputation, 
Yet I do not hesitate wholly to disallow 
the calculation of 1781, without any ap- 
prehension that I shall appear to distrust 
his veracity or his judgment. This peace 
estimate of revenue was not grounded on 
the state of the Carnatic as it then, or as 
it had recently stood. It was a statement 
of former and better times. There is no 
doubt that a period did exist, when the 
large portion of the Carnatic held by the 
nabob of Arcot might be fairly reputed to 
produce a revenue to that, orto a greater 
amount. But the whole had so melted 
away by the slow and silent hostility of 
oppression and mismanagement, that the 
revenues, sinking with the prosperity of 
the country, had fallen to about 800,000/. 
a year, even before an enemy’s horse had 
imprinted his hoof on the soil of the Car- 
natic. From that view, and independent 
of the decisive effects of the war whic 
ensued, sir Eyre Coote conceived that 
years must pass before the country could 
be restored to its former prosperity and 
production. It was that state of revenue, 
(namely, the actual state before the war) 
which the directors have opposed to lord | 
Macartney’s speculation. ‘They refused 
to take the revenues for more than 
800,000/. In this they are justitied by 
lord Macartney himselt, who, in a subse- 
quent letter, informs the court, that his 
sketch is a matter of speculation; it sup- 
poses the country restored to its ancient 
prosperity, and the revenue to be in a 
course of effective and honest collection. 
If therefore the ministers have gone 
wrong, they were not deceived by lord 
Macartney: they were deceived by no 
man. The estimate of the directors is 
nearly the very estimate furnished by the 
right hon. gentleman himself, and pub- 
lished to the world in one of the printed 
reports of his own committee; but as soon 
as he obtained his power, he chose to 
abandon his account. No part of his of- 
ficial conduct can be defended on the 
ground of his parliamentary information, 
In this clashing of accounts and esti- 
mates, ought not the ministry, if they 
wished to preserve even appearances, to 
have waited for information of the actual 
result of these speculations, before they 
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Jaid a charge, and such a charge, not con- 
ditionally and eventually, but positively 
and authoritatively, upon a country which 
they all knew, and which one of them had 
registered on the records of this House, 
to be wasted beyond all example, by 
every oppression of an abusive govern- 
ment, and every ravage of a desolating 
war. But that you may discern in whit 
manner they use the correspondence of 
ofiice, and that thcreby you may enter 
Into the true spirit of the ministerial board 
of control, I desire you, Mr. Speaker, to 
remark, that through their whole contro- 
versy with the court of directors, they do 
not so much as hmt at their ever having 
seen any other paper from lord Macartney, 
or any other estimate of revenue, than 
this of 1781. To this they hold. Here 
they take post; here they entrench them- 
selves. 

When I first read this curious contro- 
versy between the ministerial board and 
the court of directors, common candour 
obliged me to attribute their tenacious 
adherence to tlie estimate of 1781, to a 
total ignorance of what had appeared upon 
the records. But the right hon. gentle- 
man has chosen to come forward with an 
uncalled-for declaration; he boastingly 
tells you, that he has seen, read, digested, 
compared every thing; and that if he has 
sinned, he has sinned with his eyes broad 
open. Since then the ministers will ob- 
stinately shut the gates of mercy on them- 
selves, let them add to their crimes what 
ageravations they please. They have then 
{since it must be so) wilfully and cor- 
ruptly suppressed the information which 
they ought to have produced; and for 
the support of seciilatiaes have made 
themsc!ves guilty of spoliation and sup- 
pression of evidence. The paper 1 hold 
in my hand, which totally overturns (for 
the present at least) the estimate of 1781, 
they have no more taken notice of in their 
controversy with the court of directors, 
than if it had no existence. It is the re- 
port made by a committee appointed at 
Madras, to manage the whole of the six 
~ countries assigned to the Company by the 
nabob of Arcot. This committee was 
wisely instituted by lord Macartney, to 
remove from himself the suspicion of all 
improper management in so invidious a 
trust; and it seems to have been well 
chosen. This committee has made a com- 
parative estimate of the only six districts 
which were in a condition to be let to 


farm. In one set of columns they state 
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the gross and net produce of the districts 
as let by the nabob. To that statement 
they oppose the terms on which the same 
districts were rented for five years, under 
their authority. Under the nabob, the 
gross farm was so high as 570,000/. ster- 
ling. What was the clear produce? 
Why, no more than about 250,000/. and 


this was the whole profit of .the nabub’s 


treasury, under his own managenient, of 
all the districts which were in a condition 
to be let to farm on the 27th of May, 
1782. Lord Macartney’s leases stipu- 
lated a gross produce of no more than 
about 530,000/., but then the estimated 
net amount was nearly double the nabob’s. 
It however did not then exceed 480,0COV. ; 
and lord Macartney’s commissioners take 
credit for an annual revenue amounting 
to this clear sum. Here is no specula- 
tion; here is no inaccurate account clan- 
destinely obtained from those who might — 
wish, and were enabled to deceive. It is. 
the authorized recorded state of a real 
recent transaction. Hereisnot1,200,000/., 
not §00,000/. The whole revenue of the 
Carnatic yielded no more in May 1782 
than 480,000/.; nearly the very precise 
sum which your minister, who is so care- 
ful of the public security, has carried from 
all descriptions of establishment to form # 
fund for the private emolument of his — 
creatures. 

In this estimate, we see, as I have just 
observed, the nabob’s farms rated so high 
as 570,000. Hitherto all is well; but 
follow on to the effective net revenue : 
there the illusion vanishes; and you will 
not find nearly so much as half the abe 
duce. It is with reason therefore lord 
Macartney invariably throughout the whole 
correspondence, qualifies all his views and 
expectations of revenue, and all his plans 
for its application, with this indispensable 
condition, that the management is not in 
the hands of the nabob of Arcot. Should 
that fatal measure take place, he has over 
and over again told you, that he has no 
prospect of realising any thing whatsoever 
for any public purpose. With these 
weighty declarations, confirmed by such 
a state of indisputable fact before them; 
what has been done by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his accomplices? Shall 
I be believed? They have delivered over 
those very territories, on the keeping of 
which in the hands of the committee, the 
defence of our dominions, and what was 
more dear to them, possibly, their own 
job, depended: they have delivered back 
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again without condition, without arrange- 
ment, without stipulation of any sort for 
the natives of any rank, the whole of those 
vast countries, to many of which he had 
no just claim, into the ruinous mismanage- 
ment of the nahob of Arcot. To crown 
all, according to their miserable practice 
whenever they do any thing transcen- 
dently absurd, they preface this their ab- 
dication of their trust, by a solemn de- 
claration that they were not obliged to it 
by any principle of policy, or any demand 
of justice whatsoever. 
' I have stated to you the estimated pro- 
duce of the territories of the Carnatic, in 
a condition to be farmed in 1782, accord- 
ing to the different managements into 
which they might fall; and_ this estimate 
the ministers have thought proper to sup- 
ress. Since that, two other accounts 
ave been received. The first informs 
us, that there has been a recovery of what 
is called arrear, as well as of an improve- 
ment of the revenue of one of the six 
provinces which were let in 1782*. It 
was brought about by making a new war. 
After some sharp actions, by the resolu- 
tion and skill of colonel Fullarton, several 
of the petty princes of the most southerly 
of the unwasted provinces were compelled 
to pay very heavy rents and tributes, who 
for a long time before had not paid any 
acknowledgment. After this reduction, 
by the care of Mr. Irwin, one of the com- 
mittee, that province was divided into 
twelve farms. This operation raised the 
income of that particular province; the 
others remain as they were first furmed. 
So that instead of producing only their 
original rent of 480,000/. they netted in 
about two years and a quarter, 1,320,000/. 
sterling, which would be about 660,000/. 
a year, if the recovered arrear was not 
included. What deduction is to be made 
on account of that arrear I cannot deter- 
aine, but certainly what would reduce the 
annual income considerably below the 
rate I have allowed. The second account 
received, is the letting of the wasted 
provinces of the Carnatic. This I under- 
stand is at a growing rent, which may or 
may not realize what it promises; but if 
it should answer, it will raise the whole, 
at some future time, to 1,200,000/. 

You must here remark, Mr. Speaker, 
that this revenue is the produce of all the 
nabob’s dominions. During the assign- 
ment, the nabob paid nothing, because 


_ * The province of Tinnevelly. 
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the Company had all. Supposing the 
whole of the lately assigned territory to 
yield up to the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman; and 
suppose 1,200,000/. to be annually realized 
(of which we actually know of no more 
than the realizing of 600,000/.) out he is 
you must deduct the subsidy an rt 
which the nabob paid before the assign 
ment, namely 340,000/. a year. This 
reduces back the revenue applicable to 
the new distribution made by his Majesty’s 
ministers, to about 800,000/. Of that 
sum five-eighths are by them surrendered | 
to the debts. The remaining three are 
the only fund left for all the purposes so 
magnificently displayed in the letter of 
the board of control; that is for a new- 
cast peace establishment; a new fund for 
ordnance and fortifications; and a large 
allowance for what they call * the splen- 
dour of the Durbar.” : 

You have heard the account of these 
territories as they stood in 1782. You 
have seen the. actual receipt since the 
assignment in 1781, of which I reckon 
about two years and a quarter productive. 
I have stated to you the expectation from 
the wasted part. For realising al} this 
you may value yourselves on the vigour 
and diligence of a governor and committee 
that have done so much. If these hopes 
from the committee are rational—remem- ~ 
ber that the committee is no more. Your 
ministers, who have formed their fund for 
these debts on the presumed effect of the 
committee’s management, have put a com- 
plete end to that committee. Their acts 
are rescinded; their leases are broken; 
their renters are dispersed. Your minis- 
ters knew, when they signed the death- ° 
warrant of the Carnatic, that the nabob 
would not only turn all these unfortunate 
fasmers of revenue out of employment, 
but that he has denounced his severest 
vengeance against them, for acting under 
British authority. With a knowledge of 
this disposition, a British chancellor of 
the exchequer, and treasurer of the navy, 
incited by no public advantage, impelled 
by no public necessity, in a strain of the 
most wanton perfidy which has ever 
stained the annals of mankind, have de- 
livered over to plunder, imprisonment, 
exile, and death itsclf, according to the 
mercy of such execrable tyrants as Amir 
ul Omra and Paul Benfield, the unhappy 
and deluded souls, who, untaught by 
uniform example, were still weak enough 
to put their trust in English faith, They 
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have gone farther; they have thought 
proper to mock and outrage their misery | 
by ordering them protection and compen- 
sation. From what power is this protec- 
tion to be derived? And from what fund 
is this compensation to arise? The reve- 
nues are delivered over to their oppressor ; 
the territorial jurisdiction, from whence 
that revenue ts to arise, and under which 
they live, is surrendered to the same iron 
hands: and that they shall be deprived of 
all refuge, and all hope, the minister has 
made a solemn, voluntary declaration, that 
he never will interfere with the nabob’s 
internal government. 

The last thing considered by the board 
of control among the debts of the Carnatic, 
was that arising to the East India Com- 
pany, which, after the provision for the 
cavalry, and the consolidation of 1777, 
was to divide the residue of the fund of 
450,000/. a year with the lenders of 1767. 
- Phis debt the worthy chairman, who sits 
Opposite to me, contends to be three mil- 
lions sterling. Lord Macartney’s account 
of 1781, states it to be, at that period, 
3,200,0007. The first account of the court 
of directors makes it 900,000/. This, like 
the private debt, being without any solid 
existence, is incapable of any distinct li- 
mits. Whatever its amount or its validity 
may be, one thing is clear ; it is of the na- 
ture and quality of a public debt. In that 
light nothing 1s provided for it, but an 
eventual surplus to be divided with one 
class of the private demands, atter satisfy- 
ing the two first classes. Never was a 
more shameful postponing a public de- 
mand, which by the reason of the thing, 
and the uniform practice of all nations, 
supersedes every private claim. Those 
who gave this preference to private claims, 
consider the Company’s as a lawful de- 
mand; else, why did they pretend to pro- 
vide for it? On their own principles they 
are condemned. 

But I, Sir, who profess to speak to your 
_ understanding and to your conscience, and 
to brush away from this business all false 
colours, all false appellations, as well as 
false facts, do positively deny that the 
Carnatic owes a shilling to the Company ; 
whatever the Company may be indebted 
to that undone country. It owes nothing 
to the Company, for this plain and simple 
reason—the territory charged with the 
‘debt is their own. To say that their re- 
venues fall short, and owe them money, is 
to say they are in debt to themselves, 
which is only talking nonsense. ‘The fact 
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is, that by the invasion of an enemy, and 
the ruin of the country, the Company, 
either in its own name, or in the names 
of the nabob of Arcot and rajah of Tan- 
jore, has lost for several years what it 
might have looked to receive from its own 
estate. If men were allowed to credit 
themselves upon such principles, any one 
might soon grow rich by this mode of ac- 
counting. A flood comes down upon a 
man’s estate in the Bedford Level of 
1,000/. a year, and drowns his rents for 
ten years. The Chancellor would put 
that man into the hands of a trustee, 
who would gravely make up his books, 
and for this loss credit himself in his ac- 
count for a debt due to him of 10,0000. 
It is, however, on this principle the Com- 
pany makes up its demands on the Car- 
natic. In peace they go the full length, 
and indeed more than the full length, of 
what the people can bear for current ‘esta- 
blishments ; then they are absurd enough 
to consolidate all the calamities of war into 
debts; to metamorphose the devastations 
of the country into demands upon its future 
production. What is this but to avow a 
resolution utterly to destroy their own 
country, and to force the people to pa 

for their sufferings, to a government whic 

has proved unable to protect either the 
share of the husbandman or their: own ? 
In every lease of a farm, the invasion of 
an enemy, instead of forming a demand 
for arrear, is a release of rent; nor for 
that release is it at all necessary to show, 
that the invasion has left nothing to the 
occupier of the soil; though in the pre- 
sent case it would be too easy to prove 
that melancholy fact.* I therefore ap- 
plauded my ole hon. friend, who, when 
he canvassed the Company’s accounts, as 
a preliminary toa bill that ought not to 
stand on falseliood of any kind, fixed his 
discerning eye, and his deciding hand, on 
these debts of the Company, from the 
nabob of Arcot and rajah of Tanjore, and 
at one stroke expunged them all, as utterly 
irrecoverable; he might have added as ut- 
terly unfounded. On these grounds I do 
not blame the arrangement this day 1a 
question, as a preference given to the debt 
of individuals over the Company's debt. 
In my eye it is no more than the pre- 
ference of a fiction over a chimera; but I 


* < Tt is certain that the incursion of a few 
of Ilyder’s horse into the Jaghire, in 1767, 
cost the Company upwards of pagodas 27,000, 
in allowances for damages.” Consultations, 
February 11, 1771. 
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blame the preference given to those ficti- 
tious private debts over the standing de- 
fence and the standing government. It is 
there the public is robbed. It is robbed 
in its army: it is robbed in its civil admi- 
nistration; it is robbed in its credit; it is 
robbed in its investment which fornis the 
commercial connexion between that coun- 
try aud Europe. There is the robbery. 

But my principal objection lies a good 
deal deeper. That debt to the Company 
is the pretext under which all the other 
debts lurk and cover themselves. That 
debt forms the foul putrid mucus, in which 
are engendered the whole brood of creep- 
ing ascarides, all the endless involutions, 
the eternal knot, added to a knot of those 
inexpugnable tape-worms which devour the 
nutriment, and eat up the bowels of India. 
It is necessary, Sir, you should recollect 
two things: first, that the nabob’s debt to 
the Company carries no interest. In the 
next place you will observe, that whenever 
the Company has occasion to borrow, she 
has always commanded whatever she 
thought fit at 8 per cent. Carrying in 
your mind these two facts, attend to the 
process with regard to the public and pri- 
vate debt, and with what little appearance 
of decency they play into each other's 
hands a game of utter perdition to the un- 
happy natives of India. The nabob falls 
into an arrear to the Company. The pre- 
sidency presses for payment. The nabob’s 
answer is, I have nomoney. Good. But 
there are soucars who will supply you on 
the mortgage of your territories. Then 
steps forward some Paul Benfield, and 
from his grateful compassion to the nabob, 
and his filial regard to the Company, he 
unlocks the treasures of his virtuous in- 
dustry; and for a consideration of 24 or 
36 per cent. on a mortgage of the territo- 
rial revenue, becomes security to the Com- 
pany for the nabob’s arrear. 

All this intermediate usury thus be- 
comes sanctified by the ultimate view to 
the Company’s payment. In this case, 
would not a piain man ask this plain ques- 
tion of the Company; if you know that 
the nabob must annually mortgage his ter- 
ritories to your servants to pay his annual 
arrear to you, why is not the assignment 
or mortgage made directly to the Com- 
pany itself? By this simple obvious opera- 
tion, the Company would be relieved and 
the debt paid, without the charge of a 
shilling interest to that prince. But if 
that course should be thought too indul- 
gent, whiy do they not take that assign- 
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ment with such interest to themselves as __ 
they pay to others, that is.8 percent.? Or 
if it were thought more advisable (why 
it should I know not) that he must bor- 
row, why do not the Company lend their 
own credit to the nabob for their own 
payment? That credit would not be weak- 
ened by the collateral security of his ter- 
ritorial mortgage. The money might still 
be had at 8 per cent. Instead of any of 
these honest and obvious methods, the 
Company has for years kept up a show of 
disinterestedness and moderation, by suf- 
fering a debt to accumulate to them from 
the country powers without any interest 
at all; and at the same time have seen 
before their eyes, on a pretext of borrow- 
ing to pay that debt, the revenues of the 
country charged with an usury of 20, 24, 
36, and even 45 per cent. with compound 
interest, for the benefit of their servants. 
All this time they know that by having a 
debt subsisting without any interest, which 
is to be paid by contracting a debt on the 
highest interest, they manifestly render it 
necessary to the nabob of Arcot to give 
the private demand a preference to the 
public; and by binding him and thcir ser- 
vants together in a common cause, they 
enable him to form a party to the utter 
ruin of their own authority, and their own 
affairs. Thus their false moderation, and 
their affected purity, by the natural ope- 
ration of every thing false, and every 
thing affected, becomes pander and bawd 
to the unbridled debauchery and licentivus 
lewdness of usury and extortion. 

In consequence of this double game, 
all the territorial revenues have, at one 
time or other, been covered by those lo- 
custs, the English soucars. Not one single 
foot of the Carnatic has escaped them; a 
territory as large as Iingland. During 
these operations what a scene has that 
country presented!* The usurious Eu- 


* For some part ot these usurious trans- 
actions, see Consultation 26th January 1781; 
and for the nabob’s excusing his oppressicns 
on account of these debts, Consultation 2oth 
Nov. 1770. ‘Still I undertook, first, the 
payment of the money belonging to the Com- 
pany, who are my kind friends, and by bor- 
rowing, and mortgaging my jewels, &c. by 
taking from every one of my servants, In 
proportion to their circumstances, by fresh 
severities also on my country, notwithstand- 
ing its distressed state, as you know.”—The 
Board’s remark is as follows: atter contro- 
verting some of the facts, they say, “That his 
countries are oppressed is most certain, but 
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ropean assignee supersedes the nabob's 
native farmer of the revenue; the farmer 
flies to the nabob’s presence to claim his 
bargain; whilst his servants murmur for 
wages, and his soldiers mutiny for pay. 
The mortgage to the European assignee is 
then resumed, and the native farmer re- 
placed; replaced, again to be removed on 
the new clamour of the European assignee.* 
Every man of rank and landed fortune 
being long since extinguished, the re- 
maining miserable last cultivator, who 
grows to the soil, after having his back 
scored by the farmer, has it again flayed 
by the whip of the assignee, and is thus 
by a ravenous, because a short-lived suc- 
cession of claimants, lashed from op- 
pressor to oppressor, whilst a single drop 
of blood is left as the means of extortin 
asingle grain of corn. Do not think 
paint. Far, very far from it; I do not 
reach the fact, nor approach to it. Men 
of respectable condition, men equal to 
your substantial English yeomen, are 
daily tied up and scourged to answer the 
multiplied demands of various contending 
and contradictory titles, all issuing from 
one and the same source. Tyrannous 
exaction brings on servile concealment ; 
and that again calls forth tyrannous coer- 
cion. They move in a circle, mutual] 
producing and produced; till at leneth 
nothing of humanity is left in the govern- 
ment, no trace of integrity, spirit, or 
manliness in the people, who drag out a 
- precarious and degraded existence under 
this system of outrage upon human na- 
ture. Such is the effect of the establish- 
ment of a debt to the Company, as it has 
hitherto been managed, and as it ever will 
remain, until ideas are adopted totall 
different from those which prevail at this 
time. : 

Your worthy ministers, supporting what 
they are obliged to condemn, have thought 
fit to renew the Company’s old order 
against contracting private debts in future. 
They begin by rewarding the violation of 
the ancient law; and then they gravely 
re-enact provisions, of which they have 
given bounties for the breach. This in- 


not from real necessity ; his debts indeed have 
afforded him a constant pretence for using 
severities and cruel oppressions.” 

* See Consultation 28th January 1781, 
where it is asserted, and not denied, that the 
nabob’s farmers of revenue seldom continue 
for three months together. From this the 
state of the country may be easily judged of. 
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consistency has been well exposed by my 
right hon. friend who made this motion. 
But what will you say to their having gone 
the length of giving positive directions 
for contracting the debt which they posi- 
tively forbid? I will explain myself. They 
order the nabob, out of the revenues of 
the Carnatic, to allot 480,000/. a year, 
as a fund for the debts before us. For the 
punctual payinent of this annuity, they 
order him to give soucar security. When 
a soucar, that is a money-dealer, becomes 
security for any native prince, the course 
is, for the native prince to counter-secure 
the money-dealer, by making over to him 
in mortgage a portion of his territory, 
equal to the sum annually to be paid, with 
an interest of at least 21 per cent. The 
point fit for the House to know is, who 
are these soucars, to whom this security 
on the revenues in favour of the nabob’s 
creditors is to be given? The majority of 
the House, unaccustomed to these trans- 
actions,.will hear with astonishment that 
these soucars are no other than the cre- 
ditors themselves. The minister, not con- 
tent with authorizing these transactions in 
a manner and to an extent unhoped for 
by the rapacious expectations of usu 
itself, loads the broken back of the Indian 
revenues, in favour of his worthy friends 
the soucars, with an additional 24 per 
cent. for being security to themselves for 
their own claims; for condescending to 
take the country in mortgage, to pay to 
themselves the fruits of their own extor- 
tions. 

The interest to be paid for this security, 
according to the most moderate strain of 
soucar demand, comes to 118,000/. a year, 
which added to the 480,000/. on which 
it is to accrue, will make the whole charge 
on account of these debts on the Carnatic 
revenues amount to 598,000/. a year, as 
much as even a long peace will enable 
those revenues to produce. Can any one 
reflect for a moment on all those claims 
of debt, which the minister exhausts 
himself in contrivances to augment with 
new usuries, without lifting up his hands 
and eyes in astonishment of the impu- 
dence, both of the claim and of the adju- 
dication ? Services of some kind or other 
these servants of the Company must have 
done, so great and eminent, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot thiok 
that all they have brought home is half 
enough. He halloos after them, ‘‘ Gen-. 
tlemen, you have forgot a large packet 
behind you, in your hurry; you have 
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not sufficiently recovered yourselves; you 
ought to have, and you shall have, inte- 
rest upon interest, upon a prohibited debt 
that is made up of interest upon interest. 
Even this is too little. I have thought of 
another character for you, by which you 
may add something to your gains; you 
shall be security to yourselves; and hence 
will arise a new usury, which shall efface 
the memory of all the usuries suggested to 
you by your own dull inventions.” 

I have done with the arrangement rela- 
tive to the Carnatic. After this it is to 
little purpose to observe on what the mi- 
nisters have done to Tanjore. Your mi- 
nisters have not observed even form and 
ceremony in their outrageous and insult- 
ing robbery of that country, whose on! 
crime has been, its early and constant ad- 
herence to the power of this, and the 
suffering of aa uniform pillage in conse- 

uence of it. The debt of the Company 

the rajah of Tanjore, is just of the 
same stuff with that of the nabob of 
Arcot. 

The subsidy from Tanjore, on the ar- 
rear of which this pretended debt (if an 
there be) has accrued to the Company, is 
not, like that paid by the nabob of Arcot, 
& compensation for vast countries ob- 
tained, augmented, and preserved for 
him ; not the price of pillaged treasuries, 
ransacked houses, and plundered territo- 
ries. I¢ is a large grant, from a small 
kingdom not obtained by our arms; 
robbed, not protected by our power; a 
grant for which no equivalent was ever 
given, or pretended to be given. The 
nght hon. gentleman, however, bears wit- 
ness in his reports to the punctuality of the 
payments of this grant of bounty, or, if you 
please, of fear. It amounts to 160,000/. 
sterling net annual subsidy. He bears 
witness to a further grant of a town and 
port, with an annexed district of 30,000/. 
a year, surrendered to the Company since 
the first donation. He has not borne 
witness, but the fact is (he will not deny 
it) that in the midst of war, and during the 
ruin and desolation of a considerable part 
of his territories, this prince made many 
very large payments. Notwithstanding 
these merits and services, the first regula- 
tion of ministry is to force from him a 
territory of an extent which they have not 
hi thought proper to ascertain, for a mi- 

itary peace establishment, the particulars 
of which they have not yet been pleased 
fo settle. 

- The next part of theie arrangement 
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is with regard to war. As confessedly 
this prince had no share in stirring up any 
of the former wars, so all future wars are 
completely out of his power; for he has 
no troops whatever, and is under a stipu- 
lation not so much as to correspond with 
any foreign, state, except through the 
Company. Yet, in case the Company's 
servants shoulg be again involved in war, 
or should think proper again to provoke 
any enemy, as in times oa they have 
wantonly provoked all India, he is to be 
subjected to a new penalty. To what 
penalty ?—Why, to no less than the con- 
fiscation of all his revenues. But this is 
to end with the war, and they are to be 
faithfully returned?—Oh! no; nothing 
like it. The country is to remain under 
confiscation until all the debt which the 
Company shall think fit to incur in such 
war shall be discharged ; that is to say, 
for ever. His sole comfort is to find, his 
old enemy, the nabob of Arcot, placed in 
the very same condition. 

The revenues of that miserable coun- 
try were, before the invasion of Hyder, 
reduced to a gross annual receipt of 
360,000/. From this receipt the subsidy 
I have just stated istaken. This again, 
by payments in advance, by extorting de- 

osits of additional sums to a vast amount 
or the benefit of their soucars, and by an 
endless variety of other extortions, public 
and private, is loaded with a debt, the 
amount of which I never could ascertain, 
but which is large undoubtedly, gene- 
rating an usury the most completely ruin- 
ous that probably was ever heard of ; that 
is, 48 per cent. payable monthly, with 
compound interest. 

Such is the state to which the Com- 

any’s servants have reduced that country, 

ow come the reformers, restorers, and 
comforters of India. What have they 
done? In addition to all these tyrannous 
exactions with all these ruinous debts in 
their train, looking to one side of an 
agreement whilst ae? wilfully shut their 
eyes to the other, they withdraw from 

anjore all the benefits of the treaty of 
1762, and they subject that nation to a 
perpetual tribute of 40,000/. a year to 
the nabob of Arcot; a tribute never due, 
or pretended to be due to him, even when 
he appeared to be something; a tribute, 
as things now stand, not to a real poten- 
tate, but to a shadow, a dream, an incu- 
bus of oppression. After the Company 
has accepted in subsidy, in grant of terri- 
tory, in remission of rent, as a cumpensa- 
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tion for their own protection, at least two 
hundred thousand pound a year, without 
discounting a shilling for that receipt, the 
ministers condemn this harassect nation to 
be tributary to a person who is himself, 
by their own arrangement, deprived of the 
right of wart or peace; deprived of the 
power of the sword; forbid to keep up a 
single regiment of soldiers ; and is there- 
fore wholly disabled from all protection of 
the country which is the object of the 
pretended tribute. Tribute hangs on the 
sword. It is an incident inseparable from 
real sovereign power. In the present 
case to suppose its existence, is as absurd 
as it is cruel and oppressive. And here, 
Mr. Speaker, you have a clear exemplifi- 
cation of the use of those false names, and 
false colours, which the gentlemen who 
have lately taken possession of India 
_ choose to lay on for the purpose of dis- 
guising their plan of oppression. The 
nabob of Arcot, and rajah of Tanjore, 
have, in truth and substance, no more 
than a merely civil authority, held in the 
most entire dependence on the Company. 
The nabob, without military, without 
. federal capacity, is extinguished as a po- 
tentate; but then he is carefully kept 
alive as an independent and sovereign 
power, .for the purpose of rapine and ex- 
tortion; for the purpose of perpetuatin 
the old intrigues, animosities, usuries, an 
corruptions. 

_ It was not enough that this mockery of 
tribute was to be continued without the 
correspondent protection, or any of the 
stipulated equivalents, but ten years of 
arrear, to the amount of 400,0001. sterl- 
ing, is added to all the debts to the Com- 
pany, and to individuals, in order to create 
a new debt, to be paid (if at all possible to 
be paid in whole or in part) only by new 
usuries; and all this for the nabob of 
Arcot, or rather for Mr. Benfield, and the 
corps of the nabob’s creditors and their 
soucars. Thus these miserable Indian 
princes are continued in their seats, for no 
other purpose than to render them in the 
first instance objects of every species of 
extortion; and in the second, to force 
them to become, for the sake of a momen- 
tary shadow of reduced authority, a sort 
of subordinate tyrants, the ruin and cala- 
mity, not the fathers and cherishers of 
their people. 

_ But take this tribute only as a mere 
charge (without title, cause, or equivalent ) 
on this people; what one step has been 
taken to furnish grounds for a just calcu- 
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lation and estimate of the proportion of 
the burthen and the ability? None; not 
an attempt at it. They do not adapt the 
burthen to the strength; but they estimate 
the strength of the bearers by the burthen 
they impose. Then what care is taken to 
leave a fund sufficient to the future repro- 
duction of the revenues that are to bear 
all these loads? Every one, but tolerably 
conversant in Indian affairs, must know 
that the existence of this little kingdom 
depends on its control over the river 
Cavery. The benefits of heaven to any: 
community, ought never to be connected 
with political arrangements, or made to 
depend on the personal conduct of princes ; 
in which the mistake, or error, or neglect, 
or distress, or passion of a moment on 
either side, may bring famine on millions, 
and ruin an innocent nation perhaps for 
ages. The means of the subsistence of 
mankind should be as immutable as the 
laws of nature, let power and dominion 
take what course they may.—Observe 
what has been done with regard to this 
important concern. The use of this river 
is indeed at length given to the rajah, and 
a power provided for its enjoyment at his - 
own charge; but the means of furnishing 
that charge (and a mighty one it is) are 
wholly cut off. This use of the water, 
which ought to have no more connexion 
than clouds and rains, and sunshine, with 
the politics of the rajah, the nabob, or the 
Company, is expressly contrived as @ 
means of enforcing demands and arrears 
of tribute. This horrid and unnatural ‘in- 
strument of extortion had been a distin- 
guishing feature in the enormities of the 
Carnatic politics, that loudly called for 
reformation. But the food of a whole 
people is by the reformers of India con- 
ditioned on payments from its prince, at a 
moment that he is overpowered with a 
swarm of their demands, without regard to 
the ability of either prince or people. In 
fine by opening an avenue to the irruption 
of the nabob of Arcot’s creditors and 
soucars, whom every man who did not fall 
in Jove with oppression and corruption on 
an experience of the calamities they pro- 
duced, would have raised wall before wall, 
and mound before mound, to keep from a 
possibility of entrance, a more destructive 
enemy than Hyder Ali is introduced into 
that kingdom. By this part of their ar- 
rangement in which they establish a debt 
to the nabob of Arcot, in effect and sub- 
stance, they deliver over Tanjore, bound 
hand and foot, to Paul Benfield, the old 
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betrayer, insulter, oppressor, and scourge 


of a country, which has for years been an - 


object of an unremitted, but unhappily an 
unequal struggle, between the bounties of 
Providence to renovate, and the wicked- 
ness of mankind to destroy. | 

The right hon. gentleman ( Mr. Dundas) 
talks of his fairness m determining the 
territorial dispute between the nabob of 
Arcot and the prince of that country, 
when he gapetiened the determination of 
the directors, in whom the law had vested 
the decision of that controversy. He is 
in this just as feeble as he is in every other 
part. But it is not necessary to say a word 
in refutation of any part of his argument. 
The mode of the proceeding sufficiently 
speaks the spirit of it. It is enough to fix 
his character as a judge, that he never 
heard the directors in defence of their 
adjudication, nor either of the parties in 
oS of their respective claims. It is 
sufficient for me, that he takes from the 
rajah of Tanjore by this pretended adjudi- 
cation, or rather from his unhappy sub- 
jects, 40,0004 a year of his and their reve- 
nue, and leaves upon his and their shoulders 
all the charges that can be made on the 
pert of the nabob, on the part of his credi- 
tors, and onthe part of the Company, with- 
out so much as hearing him as to right or 
toability. But what principally induces me 
to leave the affair of the territorial dispute 
between the nabob and the rajah to an- 
other day, is this, that both the parties 
being stripped of their all, it little signifies 
under which of their names the unhappy 
undone people are delivered over to the 
merciless soucars, the allies of that right 
hon. gentleman, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In them ends the account of 
this long dispute of the nabob of Arcot, 
and the rajah of Tanjore. 

The right hon. gentleman is of opinion, 
that his judgment in this case can be cen- 
sured by none, but those who seem to act 
as if they were paid agents to one of the 

ies. What does he think of his court 
of directors? Ifthey are paid by either of 
the parties, by which of them does he 
think they are paid? He knows that their 
decision has been directly contrary to his. 
Shall I believe that it does not enter into 
his heart to conceive, that any person can 
steadily and actively interest himself in 
the protection of the injured and oppress- 
ed, without being well paid for his service? 
I have taken notice of this sort of dis- 
course some days ago, so far as it may be 


Supposed to relate to me. I then con- 
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tented myself, as I shall now do, with giv. 
ing it a cold, though a very direct, contra- 
diction. Thus much I do from respect to 
truth. If I did more, ‘it might be sup- 
ae by my anxiety to clear myself, that 
had imbibed .the ideas, which, for ob- 
vious reasons, the right hon. gentleman 
wishes to have received concerning all at- 
tempts to plead the cause of the natives of 
India, as if it were a disreputable employ- 
ment. Ifhe had not forgot in his present 
occupation, every principle which ought to 
have guided him, and I hope did guide 
him, in his late profession, he would have 
known, that he who takes a fee for plead- 
ing the cause of distress against power, 
and manfully performs the duty he has 
assumed, receives an honourable recom- 
pence for a virtuous'service. But if the 
right hon. gentleman will have no regard 
to fact in his insinuations, or to reason in 
his opinions, I wish him at least to consider, 
that if taking an earnest part with regard 
to the oppressions exercised in India, and 
with regard to this most oppressive case of 
Tanjore in | elvicones can ground a pre- 
sumption of interested motives, he is him- 
self the most mercenary man I know. His 
conduct indeed is such that he is on ali 
occasions the standing testimony against 
himself. He it was that first called to that 
case the attention of the House: the re- 
ports.of his own committee are ample and 
affecting upon that subject; and as many 
of us as have escaped his massacre, must 
remember the very pathetic picture he 
made of the sufferings of the Tanjore 
country, on the day when he moved the 
unwieldy code of his Indian resolutions. 
Has he not stated over and over again in 
his reports, the ill treatment of the rajah 
of Tanjore, (a branch of the royal house 
of the Mabhrattas, every nury to whom 
the Mahrattas felt as offered to themselves ) 
as a main cause of the alienation of that . 
peop’ from the British power? And does 
e now think, that to betray his principles, 
to contradict his declarations, and to be- 
come himself an active instrument in those 
oppressions which he had so tragically la- 
mented, is the way to clear himself of 
having been actuated by a pecuniary in- 
terest, at the time when he chose to 
appear full of tenderness to that ruined 
nation? 
The right hon. gentleman is fond of 
arading on the motives of others, and on 
Fis own. As to himself, he despises the 
imputations of those who suppose that any 
thing corrupt could influence him in this 
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his unexampled liberality of the public 
treasure. I do not know that I am obliged 
to speak to the motives of ministry, in the 
arrangements they have made of the pre- 
tended debts of Arcot and Tanjore. If I 
prove fraud and collusion with regard to 
public money on those right hon. gentle- 
men, I am not obliged to assign their mo- 
tives ; because no good motives can be 
pleaded in favour of their conduct. Upon 
that case I stand; we are at issue; and I 
desire to go to trial. This, I am sure, 
is not loose railing, or mean insinua- 
tion, according to their low and. degene- 
rate fashion, when they make attacks on 
the measures of their adversaries. It is a 
regular and juridical course; and, unless 
I choose it, nothing can compel me to go 
further. 

But since these unhappy gentlemen 
have dared to hold a lofty tone about their 
motives, and affect to despise suspicion, 
instead of being careful not to give cause 
for it, I shall beg leave to lay before you 
some general observations on what, I con- 
ceive, was their duty in so delicate a busi- 
ness. If I were worthy to suggest any 
- line of prudence to that right hon. gentle- 
man, I would tell him, that the way to 
avoid suspicion in the settlement of pecu- 
niary transactions, in which great frauds 
have been very strongly presumed, is, to 
attend to these few plain principles :— 
First, to hear all parties equally, .and not 
the managers for the suspected claimants 
only—not to proceed in the dark ; but to 
act with as much publicity as pdéssible ;— 
not to precipitate decision—to be reli- 
gious in following the rules prescribed in 
the commission under which we act: 
And, lastly, and above all, not to be fond 
of straining constructions, to force a juris- 
diction, and to draw to ourselves the ma- 
Nagement of a trust in its nature invidious 
and obnoxious to suspicion, where the 
plainest Jetter of the law does not compel 
it. Ifthese few plain rules are observed, 
no corruption ought to be suspected ; if 
any of them are violated, suspicion will 
attach in proportion. If all of them are 
violated, a corrupt motive of some kind or 
other will not only be suspected, but must 
be violently presumed. 

The persons in whose fayour all these 
rules have been violated, and the conduct 
ef ministers towards them, will naturally 
call for your consideration, and will serve 
to lead you through a series and combina- 

tion of facts and characters, if I do not 
mistake, into the yery inmost recesses of 
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this mysterious business. You will then 
be in possession of all the materials on 
which the principles of sound jurispru- 
dence will found, or will reject the pre- 
sumption of corrupt motives; or if such 
motives are indicated, will point out to you 
of what particular nature the corruption is. 
Our wonderful minister, as you all know, 
formed a new plan, a plan insigne recens 
tndictum ore alio, a plan for supporting the 
freedom of our constitution by court in- 
trigues, and for removing its corruptions 
by Indian delinquency. To carry that 
bold paradoxical design into execution, 
sufficient funds and apt instruments became 
necessary. You are perfectly sensible 
that a parliamentary reform occupies his 
thoughts day and night, as an essential 
member in this extraordinary project. In 
his anxious researches upon this subject, 
natural instinct, as well as sound policy, 
would direct his eyes, and settle his choice 
on Paul Benfield. Paul Benfield is the 
grand parliamentary reformer, the reformer 
to whom the whole choir of reformers 
bow, and to whom even the right hon. 
entleman himself must yield the palm: 
or what region in the empire, what city, 
what borough, what county, what tribunal, 
in this kingdom, is not full of his labours? 
Others have been only speculators; he is 
the grand practical reformer; and whilst 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pledges 
in vain the man and the minister, to in- 
Sire the provincial epaba Mr. Ben- 
eld has auspiciously and practically begun 
it. Lecving far behinds him ere lord 
Camelford’s generous design of bestowing 
Old Sarum on the bank of England,* Mr. 
Benfield has thrown in the borough of 
Cricklade to reinforce the count repre- 
sentation. Not content with this, in order 
to station a steady phalanx for all future 
reforms, this public-spirited usurer, amidst 
his charitable toils for the relief of India, 
did not forget the poor rotten constitution 
of his native cguntry. For her, he did not 
disdain to stoop to the trade of a whole- 
sale upbolsterer for this House, to furnish 
it, not with the faded tapestry figures of 
antiquated jnerit, such as decorate, and 
may reproach some other houses, but. with 
real, solid, living patterns of true modern 
virtue. Paul Benfield made (reckoning 
himself) no fewer than eight members in 
the last parliament. What copious streams 
of pure blood must he not have transfused 
into the veins ofthe present! ~ 
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But what is even more striking than the 
real services of this new-imported patriot, 
is his modesty. As soon as he had con- 
ferred this benefit on the constitution, he 
withdrew himself from our applause. He 
conceived that the duties of a member of 
parliament (which with the elect faithful, 
the true believers, the Jslam of parliamen- 
tary reform, are of little or no merit, per- 
haps not much better than specious sins) 
might be as well attended to in India as.in 
England, and the means of reformation to 
parliament itself, be far better provided. 
Mr. Benfield was therefure no sooner 
elected, than he set off for Madras, and 


defrauded the longing eyes of parliament. 


We have never enjoyed in this House the 
luxury of beholding that minion of the 
human race, and contemplating that 
visage, whicb has so long reflected the 
happiness of nations. 

It was therefore not possible for the mi- 
nister to consult personally with this great 
man. What then washetodo? Through 
a sagacity that never failed him in these 
pursuits, he found out in Mr. Benfield’s 
representative, his exact resemblance. A 
specific attraction by which he gravitates 
towards all such characters, soon brought 
our minister into a close connexion with 
Mr. Benfield’s agent and attorney; that 
iz, with the grand contractor, (whom | 
name to honour) Mr. Richard Atkinson ; 
a name that will be well remembered as 
long as the records of this House, as long 
as the records of the British treasury, as 
long as the monumental debt of England 
shall endure. 

This gentleman, Sir, acts as attorney 
for Mr. Paul Benfield. Every one who 
hears me, is well acquainted with the 
sacred friendship, and the steady mutual 
attachment that subsists between him and 
the present minister, As many members 
as chose to attend in the first session of 
this parliament, can best tell their ewn 
feelings at the scenes which were then 
acted. How much that hon. gentleman 
was consulted .in the original frame and 
fabric of the Bill, ‘commonly called Mr. 
Pitt’s India Bill, is matter only of conjec- 
ture; though by no means difficult to 
diviue. But the public was an indignant 
‘witness of the ostentation with which the 
Measure was made his own, and the au- 
thority with which he brought up clause 
after clause, to stuff and fatten the rank- 
ness of that corrupt Act. As fast as the 
clauses were brou ht up to the table they 
were accepted. No hesitation; no dis- 
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cussion. They were received by the new 
minister, not with approbation, but with 
implicit submission. The reformation may 
be estimated by seeing who was the re- 
former. Paul Benfield’s associate and 
agent was held up to:the world as legis- 
lator of Indostan. But it was neces- 
sary to authenticate the coalition between 
the men of intrigue in India, and the mi- 
nister of intrigue in England, by a studied 
display of the power of this their connect- 
ing link. Every trust, every honour, every 
distinction, was to be heaped upon him. 
He was at once made a director of the 
India Company ; made an alderman of 
London; and to be made, if ministry could 
prover (and I am sorry to say how near, 
ow very near they were prevailing), re- 
resentative of the capital of this kingdom. 
ut to secure his services against all risk, 
he was hig in for a ministerial bo- 
rough. On his part, he was not wanting 
in zeal for the common cause. His ad- 
vertisements shew his motives, and the 
merits upon which he stood. For your 
minister, this worn-out veteran submitted 
to enter into the dusty field of the London 
contest; and you all remember, that in 
the same virtuous cause he submitted to 
keep a sort of public office or counting- 
house, where the whole business of the 
last general election was managed. It was 
openly managed by the direct agent and 
attorney of Benfield. It was managed 
upon India principles, and for an Indian 
interest. This was the golden cup of 
abominations; this the chalice of the for- 
nications of rapine, usury, aud oppression, 
which was held out by the gorgeous e&st- 
ern harlot; which so many of the people, 
so many of the nobles of this land fad 
drained to the very dregs. Do you think 
that no reckoning was to follow this lewd 
debauch? that no payment was to be de- 
manded for this riot of public drunkenness 
and national prostitution? Here! you have 
it here before you. The principal of the 
grand election manager must be indem- 
nified ; accordingly the claims of Benfield 
and his crew, must be put above all ine 
quiry. ON 
For several years, Benfield appeared as 
the chief proprietor, as well as the chief 
agent, director and comptroller, of this 
system of debt. The worthy chairman of 
the Company has stated the claims of this 
single gentleman on the nabob of Arcot, 
as amounting to 500,000/.* Possibly at 
the time of the chairman’s statement they 
might have been as high: 800,000/. had 
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been mentioned some time before; and 
according to the practice of shifting the 
names of creditors in these transactions, 
and reducing or raising the debt itself at 
pleasure, I think it not impossible, that at 
one period, the name of Benfield might 
- have stood before those frightful figures. 
But my best information goes to fix his 
share no higher than 400,000/. By the 
scheme of the present ministry for adding 
to the principal 12 per cent. from the year 
1777 to the year 1781, 400,000/., that 
smallest of the sums ever mentioned for 
Mr. Benfield, will form a capital of 
‘592,000. at 6 per cent. Thus, besides 
the arrears of three years, amounting to 
106,5001. ( which, as fast as received, may 
be legally lent out at 12 per cent.) Ben- 
Geld has received by the ministerial grant 
before you, an annuity of 35,520. a year, 
. charged on the pee revenues. 

Our mirror of ministers of finance, did 
no think this enough for the services of 
such a friend as Benfield. He found that 
lord Macartney, in order to frighten the 
court of directors from the project of 
obliging the nabob to give soucar security 
for his debt, assured them, that if they 
should take that step, Benfield would in- 
fallibly be the soucar ; and would thereby 
‘become the entire master of the Carnatic. 
What lord Macartney thought sufficient 
to deter the very agents and partakers 
‘with Benfield in his iniquities, was the in- 
ducement to the two right hon. gentlemen 
to order this very soucar security to be 
JMadras, from the sort of decent exile, into 
‘which he had been relegated by lord Ma- 
gartney. You must therefore consider 
‘Benfield, as soucar security for 480,000/. 
a year, which at 24 per cent. (supposing 
him contented with that profit) will, with 
the interest of his old debt, produce an 
annual income of 149,520/. a year. 

Here is a specimen of the new and pure 
‘atistocracy created by the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) as the support of the 
crown and constitution, against the old, 
corrupt, refractory, natural interests of 
this kingdom ; and this is the grand coun- 
‘terpoise against all odious coalitions of 
these interests. A single Benfield out- 
weighs them all; a criminal, who long 
since ought to have fattened the region 
kites with his offal, is, by his Majesty’s 
‘ministers, enthroned in the government of 
‘@ great kingdom, and enfeoffed with an 
rag a cr TEAS 
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estate, which in the comparison effaces the 


splendour of all the nobility of Europe. 


To bring a little more distinctly into view 
the true secret of this dark transaction, 
I beg you particularly to advert to the cir- 
cumstances which I am going to place 
before you. The pened corps of cre- 
ditors, as well as Mr. Benfield himself, 
not looking well into futurity, nor presag- 
ing the minister of this day, thought it 
not expedient for their common interest, 
that such a name as his should stand at 
the head of their list. It was therefore 
agreed amongst them, that Mr. Benfield 
should disappear by making over his debt 
to Messrs. Taylor, Majendie, and Call, 
and should in return be secured by their 
Sond. The debt thus exonerated of so 
great a weight of its odium, and otherwise 
reduced from its alarming bulk, the agents 
thought they might venture to print a list 
of the creditors. This was done for the 
first time in the year 1783, during the 
duke of Portland’s administration. -In 
this list the name of Benfield was not to 
be seen. To this strong negative testi- 
mony was added the further testimony of 
the nabob of Arcot. That prince (or 
rather Mr. Benfield for him) writes to the 
court of directors a letter full of com- 
plaints and accusations against lord Ma- 
cartney, conveyed in such terms as were 
natural for. one of Mr. Benfield’s habits 
and education to employ. Amongst the 
rest he is made to complain of his lord- 
ship's endeavouring to prevent an inter- 
course of politeness and sentiment between 
him and Mr. Benfield; and to aggravate 
the affront, he expressly declares Mr. 
Benfield’s visits to be only on account of 
respect and of gratitude, as no pecuniary 
transaction subsisted between them. 

Such, for a considerable space of time, 
was the outward form of the loan of 1777, 
in which Mr. Benfield had no sort of con- 
cern. At length inotelligence arrived at 
Madras, that this debt, which had always 
been renounced by the court of directors, 
was rather like to become the subject of 
something more like a criminal inquiry, 
than of any pero or sanction from 
parliament. Every ship brought accounts, 
one stronger than the other, of the pre- 
valence of the determined enemies of the 
Indiai system. The public revenues bé- 
came an object desperate to the hopes of 
Mr. Benfield; he therefore resolved to 
fall upon his associates, and, in violation 
of that faith which subsists among those 


who have abandoned all other, commences 
‘ : 
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a suit in the mayor’s court against Taylor, 
Blajendie, and Cull, for the bond given to 
bim, when he agreed. to disappear for his 
own benefit as well as that of the common 
concern. The assignees of his debt, who 
little expected the springing of this mine, 
even from such an engineer as Mr. Ben- 
field, after recovering their first alarm, 
thought it best to take ground on the real 
state of the transaction. They divulged 
the whole mystery, and were prepared to 
ie that they had never received from 
Mr. Benfield any other consideration for 
the bond, than a transfer, in trust for 
himself, of his demand on the nabob of 
Arcot. An universal indignation arose 
against the perfidy of Mr. Benfield’s pro- 
ceeding; the event of the suit was looked 
upon as so certain, that Benfield was com- 
pelled to retreat as precipitately as he had 
advanced boldly; he gave up his bond, 
and was re-instated in his original demand, 
to wait the fortune of other claimants. 
At that time, and at Madras, this hope 
was dull indeed; but at home another 
ecene was preparing. 

It was long before any public account 
of this discovery at Madras hed arrived in 
England, that the present minister and his 
board of control, thought fit to determine 
on the debt of 1777. The recorded pro- 
ceedings at this time knew nothing of any 
debt to Benfield. There was his own tes- 
timony ; there was the testimony of the 
lst ; there was the testimony of the nabob 
of Arcot against it. Yet such was the 
ministers’ feeling of the true secret of this 
transaction, that they thought proper, in 
the teeth of all these testimonies, to give 
him licence to return to Madras. Here 
the ministers were under some embarrass- 
ment. Confounded between their resolu- 
tion of rewarding the good services of 
Benfield’s friends and associates in Eng- 
land, and the shame of sending that noto- 
rious incendiary to the court of the nabob 
of Arcot, to renew his intrigues against 
the British government, at the time they 
authorize his return, they forbid him 
under the severest penalties, from an 
conversation with the nabob or his mi- 
nisters ; that is, they forbid his communi- 
eation with the very person on account of 
his dealings with whom they permit his 
return to that eity. To overtop this con- 
tradiction, there is not a word restraining 
him from the freest intercourse with the 
nabob’s second son, the real author of all 
that is done in the nabob's name; who, in 
conjunction with this very Benfeld, has 
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acquired an absolute dominion over that 
unbappy man, is able ta persuade him ta 
put his signature to whatever paper they 
please, and often without any communica- 
tion of the contents. This management 
was detailed to them at full length by 
lord Macartney, and they cannot pretend 
ignorance of it. 

I believe, after this exposure of fgets, 
no man can entertain a doubt of the col. 
lusion of ministers with the corrupt inte- 
rest of the delinquents. in India, When- 
ever those in guthority provide for the 
interest of any person, on the real but 
concealed state of his affairs, without re- 
gard to his avowed, public, and ostensible 
pretences, it must be presuar that they 
are in confederacy with him, because they 
act for him on the same fraudulent prin- 
ciples on which he acts for himself. It is 
plain, that the ministers were fully ap- 

rised of Benfield’s real situation, which 

e had used means to conceal, whilst con- 
cealment answered his purposes. They 
were, or the person on whom they relied 
was, of the cabinet council of Benfield, in 
the very depth of all his mysteries. An 
honest magistrate compels men to abide 
by one story. An equitable judge would 
not hear of the claim of a man who had 
himself thought proper to renounce it. 
With such a judge his shuffling and pre- 
varication would have damned his claims ; 
such a judge never would have known, 
but in order to animadvert upon proceed- 
ings of that character, | 

Ihave thus laid before you, Mr. Speaker, 
I think with sufficient clearness, the con- 
nexion of the ministers with Mr. Atkinson 
at the general election; I have Jaid open 
to you the connexion of Atkinson with 
Benfield; I have shewn Benfield’s em- 
ployment of his wealth, in creating a 
parliamentary interest, to procure a mie 
nisterial protection; I have set before 
your eyes his large concern in the debt, 
his practices to. hide that concern from 
the public eye, and the liberal protection 
which he has received from the minister. 
If this chain of circumstances does not 
lead you necessarily to conclude that the 
minister has paid to the avarice of Ben- 


field the services done by Benfield’s con- 


nexions to his ambition, I do not know 
any thing short of the confession of the 
party that can persuade you of his guilt. 
Clandestine and collusive practice. can 
only be traced by combination and com- 
parison of circumstances. To reject such 
combination and comparison is to reject 
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the only means of detecting fraud; it is; only formed an alliance with then for 
indeed to give it a patent and free licence | screening each other from justice, ac- 


to cheat with impunity. 

_I confine myself to the connexion of 
ministers, mediately or immediately, with 
Only two persons concerned in this debt. 
How many others, who support their 

wer and greatness within and without 

oors, are concerned originally, or by 
transfers of these debts, must be left to 
general opinion. I refer to the reports of 
the select committee for the proceedings 
of some of the agents in these affairs, and 
their attempts, at least, to furnish minis- 
ters with the means of buying general 
courts, and even whole parliaments, in the 

ross. 

I know that the ministers will think it 
little less than acquittal, that they are not 
charged with having taken to themselves 
some part of the money of which the 
have made so liberal a donation to their 
partisans, though the charge may be in- 
disputably fixed upon the corruption of 
their politics. For my part, I follow their 
crimes to that point to which legal pre- 
sumptions and natural indications lead 
_ Me, without considering what species of 

- evil motive tends most to aggravate or to 
extenuate the guilt of their conduct. 
But if I am to speak my private senti- 
ments, I think that in a thousand cases 
for one it would be far less mischievous 
to the public, and full as little dishonour- 
able to themselves to be polluted with 
direct bribery, than thus to become a 
standing auxiliary to the oppression, usury, 
and peculation of multitudes, in order to 
obtain a corrupt support to their power. 
It is by bribing, not so often by being 
bribed, that wicked politicians bring ruin 
on mankind. Avarice is a rival to the 
pursuits of many. It finds a multitude of 
checks, and many opposers, in every walk 
of life. But the objects of ambition are 
for the few; and every person who aims 
_ at indirect profit, and therefore wants 

other ae than innocence and law, 
instead of its rival becomes its instrument. 
There is a natural allegiance and fealty 
due to this domineering paramount evil, 
from all the vassal vices, which acknow- 
ledge its superiority, and readily militate 
under its banners; and it is under that 
discipline alone that avarice is able to 
spread to any considerable extent, or to 
render itself a general public mischief. 
It is therefore no apology for ministers, 
that they have not been bought by the 
East India delinquents, but that they have 


cording tc the exigence of tlieir several 
necessities. That they have done so is 
evident; and the junction of the power of 
office in England, with the abuse of au- 
thority in the East, has not only prevented 
even the appearance of redress to the 
grievances of India, but I wish it may not 
be found to have dulled, if not extin- 
guished, the honour, the candour, the 
generosity, the good nature, which used 
formerly to characterise the pep of 
England. I confess, I wish that some 
more feeling than I have yet observed for 
the sufferings of our fellow-creatures and 
fellow-subjects in that oppressed part of 
the world, had manifested. itself in any one 
quarter of the kingdom, or in any on 
large description of men. 

‘That these oppressions exist, is a fact 
no more denied, than it is resented as it 
ought to be. Much evil has been done in 
India under the British authority. What 
has been done to redress it? We are no 
longer surprised at any thing. We are 
above the unlearned and vulgar passion of 
admiration. But it will astonish posterity, 
when they read our opinions in our actions, 
that after years of inquiry we have found 
out that the sole grievance of India con- 
sisted ‘in this, that the servants of the 
Company there had not profited enough 
of their opportunities, nor drained it suffi- 
ciently of its treasures; when they shalt 
hear that the very first and only important 
act of a commission specially named by 
act of parliament, is to charge upon an 
undone country, in favour of a handful of 
men in the humblest ranks of the public 
service, the enormous sum of perhaps four 
millions of sterling money. 

It is difficult for the most wise and up- 
right government to correct the abuses 
of remote delegated power, productive of 
unmeasured wealth, and protected by the 
boldness and strength of the same ill-got 
riches. These abuses, full of their own 
wild native vigour, will grow and flourish 
under mere neglect. But where the su- 
preme authority, not content with winking 
at the rapacity of its inferior instruments, 
is so shameless and corrupt as openly to 
Ae bounties and premiums for disobe- 

ience to its laws; when it will not trust 

to the activity of avarice in the pursuit of 

its own gains; when it secures public 

robbery by all the careful jealousy and 

attention with which -it ought to protect 

property from such violence ; the coramon- 
* 
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wealth then is become totally perverted 
from its puree neither God nor man 
will long endure it ; nor will it long endure 
itself. In that case, there is an unnatural 
infection, a pestilential taint fermenting 
in the constitution of society, which fever 
and convulsions of some kind or other 
must throw off; or in which the vital 
powers, worsted in an unequal struggle, 
are pushed back upon themselves, and by 
a reversal of their whole functions, fester 
to gangrene, to death; and instead of 
what was but just now the delight and 
boast of the creation, there will be cast 
out in the face of the sun, a bloated, 
putrid, noisome carcase, full of stench and 
poison, an offence, a horror, a lesson to 
the world. 

In my opinion, we ought not to wait 
for the fruitless instruction of calamity to 
inquire into the abuses which bring upon 
us ruin in the worst of its forms, in the 
loss of our fame and virtue. But the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Dundas) says, in 
answer to all the powerful arguments of 
my hon. friend—* that this inquiry is of 
a delicate nature, and that the state will 
suffer detriment by the exposure of this 
transaction.” But it is exposed; it is 
perfectly known in every member, in 
every particle, and in every way, except 
that which may lead to a remedy. He 
knows that the papers of correspondence 
are printed, and that they are in every 
hand. He and delicacy are a rare and a 
singular coalition. He thinks that to 
divulge our Indian politics, may be highly 
dangerous. He! the mover! the chair- 
man! the reporter of the committee of 
secrecy! he that brought forth in the ut- 
most detail, in several vast printed folios, 
the most recondite parts of the politics, 
the military, the revenues of the British 
empire in India! With six great chopping 
bastards*, each as lusty as an infant Her. 
cules, this delicate creature blushes at the 
sight of his new bridegroom, assumes a 
virgin delicacy; or, to use a more fit,: as 
well as a more poetic comparison, the 

Tson so squeamish, so timid, so trem- 

ling lest the winds of Heaven should visit 
too roughly, is expanded to broad sun- 
shine, exposed like the sow of imperial 
augury, lying in the mud with all the pro- 

igies of her fertility about her, as evidence 
of her delicate amours— 

Tnrginta capitum fortus enixa jacebat, 

Alba, solo recubans, albi circum ubcra nati. 


* Six Reports of the committee of secrecy. 
[VOL. XXV.] 
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Whilst discovery of the misgovernment 
of others Jed to his own power, it was wise 
to inquire; it was safe to publish: there 
was then no delicacy; there was then no 
danger. But when his object is obtained, 
and in his imitation he has outdone the 
crimes that he had reprobated in volumes 
of reports, and in sheets of bills of pains 
and penalties; then concealment becomes 
prudence; and it concerns the safety of 
the state, that we should not know, ina 
mode of parliamentary cognizance, what 
all the world knows but too well, that is, 
in what manner he chooses to dispose of 
the public revenues to the creatures of his 
politics. 

The debate has been long, and as much 
80 on my part, at least, as on the part of 
those who have spoken before me. 
long as it is, the more material half of the 
subject has hardly been touched on; that 
is, the corrupt and destructive system to 
which this debt has been rendered sub- 
servient, and which seems to be pursued 
with at least as much vigour and regularity 
as ever. If I considered your ease or my 
own, rather than the weight and import- 
ance of this question, I ought to make 
some apology to you, ae some apo- 
logy to myself, for having detained your 
attention so long. I know on what ground 
I tread. This subject, at one time taken 
up with so muci fervour and zeal, is no 
longer a favourite in this House. The 
House itself has undergone a great and 
signal revolution. ‘To some the subject is 
strange and uncouth; to several harsh 
and distasteful; to the relics of the 
last parliament it is a matter of fear and 
apprehension. It is natural for those who 
have seen their friends sink in the tornado 
which raged during the late shift of the 
monsoon, and have hardly escaped on the 
planks of the general wreck, it is but too 
natural for them, as soon as they make 
the rocks and quicksands of their former 
disasters, to put about their new-built 
barks, and as much as possible to keep 
aloof from this perilous lee shore. 

But let us do what we please to put In- 
dia from our thoughts, we can du nothing 
to separate it from our public intcrest and 
our national reputation. Our attempts to 
banish this importunate duty, will only 
make it return upon us again and again, 
and every time ina shape more unpleasant 
than the former. A government lias been 
fabricated for that great province; the 
right hon. gentleman says, that thercfore 
you ought not to examine into its conduct. 


[S] 


But — 


od 
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Heavens! what an argument is this! We 
are not to examine into the conduct of the 
direction, because it is an old government: 
we are not to examine into this bogd of 
control, because it isanew one. Then 
we are only to examine into the conduct 
of those who have no conduct to account 
for. Unfortunately the basis of this new 
government has been laid on old con- 
demned delinquents, and its superstructure 
is raised out of prosecutors turned into 
protectors. The event has been such as 
might be expected. But if it had been 
otherwise constituted; had it been con- 
stituted even as I wished, and gs the mover 
of this question had planned, the better 
part of the proposed establishment was in 
the publicity of its proceedings; in its per- 
petual responsibility to parliament. With- 
out this check, what is our government at 
home, even awed, as every European go- 
vernment is, by an audience formed of the 
other states of Europe, by the applause or 
condemnation of the discerning and cri- 
tical Company before which it acts? But 
if the scene on the other side of the globe, 
which tempts, invites, almost compels to 
yt bled and rapine, be not inspected with 
the eye of a severe and unremitting vigi- 
Jance, shame and destruction must ensue. 
For one, the worst event of this day, 
though it may deject, shall not break or 
subdue me. The call upon us is autho- 
ritative. Let who will shrink back, I shall 
be found at my post. Baffled, discounte- 
nanced, subdued, discredited, as the cause 
of justice and humanity is, it will be only 
the dearer tome. Whoever therefore shall 
at any time bring before you any thing 
towards the relief of our distressed fellow- 
citizens in India, and towards a subversion 
of the present most corrupt and oppressive 
system for its government, in me ‘shall 
find, a weak, I am afraid, but a steady, 
. earnest, and faithful assistant. 

When Mr. Burke sat down, several 
members rose to speak, but it being one 
o'clock, and the question being loudly 
called for, the House divided: 

} 69 


Tellers. 
Lord Maitland - - 
YEAS ; Sir James Erskine - 

; t 164 
Debate in the Lords on the Earl of Car- 
disle’s Motion relative to the Debts of the 


Noes Mr. Eliot - = = 
Nabub of Arcot.) Feb. 18. The Earl of 


Mr. Robert Smith 
So it passed in the negative. 
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Carlisle desired that the 37th and $8th 
sections of the Act of the last session, for 
the better regulation and management of 
the affairs of the East India Company, 
&c. might be read. The same being ac- 


-cordingly read by the clerk, his lordship 


said, he had a motion to make for papers, 
which would give material information to 
their lordships. The debts of the nabob 
of Arcot, he said, were divided into classes $ 
the Old Loan, which was of pretty ancient 
standing; the Cavalry Loan, of more re- 
cent date; and the debt to the Company, 
which he should term the Public Debt; 
and when he did so, he meant to cal! their 
lordships attention to a Bill that had 
passed the last session, which was termed 
the Relief Bill. Their lordships would 
recollect, that at the time that Bill passed, 
the Company were stated to be in indigent 
circumstances, and parliament had been 
called on to remit the payment of large 
sums then due to the public for duties, 
and which sums still remained unpaid. 
The public, therefore, having been addi- 
tionally burthened for the support of the 
Company, and being at present its creditor 
to a considerable amount, it was fair to 
contend that the debts due to the Com- 
pany were in fact due to the public. Be- 
sides the debts of the nabob which he had 
mentioned, and of which there was no 
suspicion, the nabob stood indebted a very 
considerable sum to the native princes and 
landholders in the Carnatic, to whom that 
House would doubtless consider themselves, 
as much the guardians and protectors, as 
they were the guardians and protectors of 
the subjects at home. There was also one 
other debt, and that was, a debt to British 
subjects for sums lent and advanced in 
India. By the 37th and 38th sections of 
the Act, which had been just read, it ap- 

eared that the court of directors had 

een ordered to institute a complete in- 
vestigation of these demands, and to give 
directions to their servants in India to 
establish a fund for the discharge of the. 
nabob’s debts; the language of the Act 
was so plain, that it could not be misune 
derstood ; rumour, however, had been ex- 
ceedingly busy, and had given rise to some 
suspicions which he conceived it to be the 
indispensable duty of their Jordships to in- 

uire into, that the public might be satis- 
fed. It was with this view that he should 
move for some papers that would give 
their lordships a full opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether those rumours were well- 
founded or not. Orders had been recently 
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sent out to India by the court of directors, 
directly contrary to the express directions 
of the act of parliament, in these three 
important particulars: the treaty of 1762, 
between the nabob of Arcot and the rajah 
of Tanjore, which the Act had directed to 
be adhered to ia the settlement of their 
rights, was ordered to be violated, and its 
principles, terms, and speculations to be 
departed from; the territories of Arnee 
and Atticatti-cootee were ordered to be 
wrested from the rajah, and the debt due 
to individual British subjects, which was 
the most liable to suspicion of all the 
nabob’s debts, was ordered to be dis- 
charged, previous to any investigation 
_ being instituted into the origin and justice 
of the demand, and previous to the dis- 
charge of the debt to the public. It was 
not with any view to crimination, but to 
know whether such rumour was well 
founded, that he begged leave to move, 
“‘ That the proper ofhcer be directed to 
lay before the House, copies or extracts 
ot all letters and orders of the court of 
directors of the East India Company, in 
pursuance of the injunction contained in 
the 37th and 38th clauses of an Act, en- 
titled, ‘ An Act for the better regulation 
‘and management of the affairs of the 
¢ East India Company, and of the British 
‘ possessions in India; and for establish- 
‘ing a court of judicature for the more 
‘ speedy and effectual trial of persons ac- 
‘ cused of offences committed in the East 
¢ Indies.’ ” 

Lord Sydney said, he was sorry he could 
hot give his consent to a motion, the com- 
pying with which did not appear to him 
ikely to answer any useful purpose. Par- 
Jiament had for several sessions been em- 

loyed in debating upon the affairs of 

dia, and it had appeared that those 
affairs bad not been more prosperous on 
that account. He could not therefore 
conceive, that going into their considera- 
tion again, just after they had adjusted a 
plan of proceeding for the better manage- 
ment of the Company’s affairs, would be 
either wise or necessary; and therefore 
the noble earl must excuse him if he did 
not give his consent to the motion. 

Viscount Stormont said, the noble ear] 
who made the motion had stated that 
rumours were abroad of a very extraordi- 
nary nature ; those rumours had created a 
deal of alarm, and ought to be inquired 
into: that was the aim proposed by the 
present motion. ~ 


Lord Rawdon said, that refusing to in- 
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quire into reports that created much sus- 
picion, was more likely to increase than 
remove the suspicion. On the present 
occasion ministers had a delicate task to 
perform. It was their duty to prevent 
state secrets from being aiviiged: The 
papers called for might convey informa- 
tion to the enemies of Great Britain, and 
by shewing those whose interest it was ta 
counteract the policy of this country in 
India, what we were about, and what mea- 
sures we were taking in the Carnatic, 
teach them how they might be the best 
defeated. 

Lord Loughborough spoke for the mo- 
tion, and lord Thurlow against it. After 
which it was negatived without a division. 


March 1. The Earl of Carlisle said, he - 
had ona former occasion submitted to their 
lordships a motion for papers respecting the 
debts of the nabob of Arcot. The motion 
had been rejected. Bat as a copy of those 
papers had been printed by Mr. Debrett, 
it was probable they were in the possession 
of many of their lordships ; and therefore, 
the purpose- of making parliament ac- 
quainted with the situation of affairs, in 
consequence of the conduct of the new 
commissioners, was answered. But as the 
principal point of respecting the debts due 
to the real creditors of the nabob of Arcot 
was yet to be attained, he meant to submit 
to their lordships a motion which he con- 
ceived might bring that matter to an issue. 
The noble earl then entered into an inves- 
tigation of the cavalry debt, the loan of 
1777, and the sum due to the Company ; 
which he went through with great accus 
racy; following the sentiments of Mr. Fox, 
as delivered on Monday in the House of 
Commons, and making similar conclusions 
from similar premises. There was one 
subject which he thought somewhat new; 
it was what the servants in India, and the 
board of control, called a floating debt. 
On this he should say a few words. He 
compared the situation to that of execu- 
tors, who had an estate in trust for a minor, 
on which estate there were several claims, 
which he divided into two classes, just and 
unjust. Those that were really due, the 
executors no doubt would put into the 
most speedy and effectual mode of pay- 
ment: those that were fictitious, or supe 
posed to be so, they would naturally ine 

uire into before they discharged them. 
but, says the fictitious claimant, if you do 
not instantly secure to me my demand, J 
will harass and complex you by continual 
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Jaw-suits; and therefore it is your interest, 
and the interest of the person whose estate 
you have in trust, to comply with my re- 
quest. Would any honest man, in such 
case, agree to the demand of the unjust 
creditor? Surely not. And yet, strange 
‘totell, adebt of this kind, the loan of 1777, 
is desired to be kept afloat, although the 
commissioners have a doubt of its justice ; 
and the servants of the Company deter- 
mine to pay it in preference to those just 
and fair claims to which the real and ac- 
knowledged creditors are entitled. Such 
is the equity which parliament is to expect 
from the new regulations. As to the idea 
of the mode proposed, being very likely 
to circulate cash in India, that was idle; 
unless we were to conceive that Asia was 
like the human body; which, by taking 
away a certain quantity of blood, gives to 
the remainder a more free circulation. 
For certain it was, that.the money flowed 
from that country into this, whenever it 
got into the hands of private individuals. 
The noble earl then moved, ‘ That the 
large sums of money claimed to be due to 
the British subjects by the nabob of Arcot, 
ought not to be put into a course of pay- 
ment, without a previous investigation 
into the origin and justice of the respec- 
tive demands,where by theseveral claimants 
of the debts contracted against the orders 
of the East India Company may be obliged 
to set forth and prove the grounds and 
considerations of their respective debts ; 
and that such debts ought not to be dis- 
charged, while the large sums due from 
the nabob of Arcot are unpaid to the 
East India Company, which is now in- 
debted to the public in a sum of at least 
900,000/. for customs postponed.” 

The Lord Chancellor moved, that the 
motion made by the noble earl on the 18th 
of February, and which was negatived, 
should be read. It was read accordingly. 

Lord Walsingham rose, he said, to give 
the motion a direct negative. The subject 
had assumed a new shape since their lord- 
ships had formerly discussed it; but the 
noble lord’s motion, in his opinion, was 
not calculated to succeed in any form. 
About the act of parliament, to which re- 
ference had been made, and on which 
‘much stress had been laid, he, for one, 
was under no sort of difficulty. His lord- 
‘ship explained what was called the cavalry 
debt, by stating the fact which occasioned 
it, and the circumstances to which the 
nabob had been reduced. He saw no 
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action: it had all the characteristics of 
fairness and upright conduct; and, what- 
ever might have been insinuated, he was 
ready to pronounce it, in every respect, 
free from blame: but it was the debt of 
the year 1777 on which so many bold im- 
putations had been laid. He, for one, 
was ready to admit, that so early as the 
year 1769, the Company had prohibited 
their servants abroad from negociating 
any loans with any of the native princes 
whatever. This he owned was in opposi- 
tion to the legality, perhaps protection, of 
these debts; and there was no doubt but 
these debts had received no credit from 
that circumstance. But apart from this, 
he was at some loss to know what degree 
of turpitude they really possessed. He 
would not pretend to answer for what the 
court of directors had done. They con- 
ceived that they enjoyed the privilege of 
judging for themselves. But he was per- 
fectly aware what the board of control had 
thought it their duty todo. They owned 
something like suspicion hung on the va- 
lidity of the debts in question. ‘They com- 
plained that matters were not more per- 
spicuous. They blamed whoever had an 

share in clouding that, about which intelli- 
gence was now become of so much im- 
portance. But what more could they do? 
By giving a flat negation to the claims of 
these creditors, who can say what might 
not have been the consequence? A source 
of altercation and hostility would still have 
been kept open. The Carnatic might 
again have been embroiled. The circula- 
tion of specie would have been almost an- 
nihilated; and what in his mind was the - 
worst calamity of all, the feelings of the 
nabob would have been wounded. He 
knew these debts to be due to many 
a worthy individual, and for services of 
material importance. He was sensible, 
therefore, how much the reputation of his 
justice, his veracity, his honour, might 
suffer by giving countenance to the least 
demur. And fie thought it not in any 
degree unbecoming their lordships atten- 
tion. But, however much against our 
feelings, because not in unison with our 
habits, such a conduct in the servants of 
the Company, that conduct was perfectly 
consonant to the manners of the country. 
It was perhaps impossible, all circum- 
stances considered, for people who went 
out of this kingdom to a territory so re- 
mote, and associating with a description 
of men in every respect of manners and 
habits dissimilar to ours, to adopt the same 


maxims, and preserve the same uniformity 
of action in every case that we did. He 
trusted their lordships would make all pos- 
sible allowances for individuals under this 
redicament. The noble mover had not, 
or very obvious reasons, adverted to this 
part of the argument in any thing he had 
eaid. But he had condemned the debts 
in the gross, without even admitting that 
some might be unexceptionable. These, 
and such as these, were the principles on 
which the present board of control had 
acted, in the order they had made, and 
the protection they had given. They 
deemed it highly inexpedient to keep those 
debts longer afloat, as that was a circum- 
stance which equally affected the Company, 
the nabob, and the British government. 
They were anxious to preserve a peace 80 
honourably established. They wished the 
country to have some respite from the 
cruel ravages of war. And the new com- 
missioners consulted their own feelings, 
by sacrificing in this manner to humanity, 
what others might probably imagine due 
in the first instance to justice. On these 
motives, they had acted in extending their 
protection to the debts in question. They 
were, in his apprehension, bound to such 
a conduct, as the matter had been so long 
delayed, and the parties not a little irri- 
tated. It was on similar principles, that 
he should now dissent from the resolution 
proposed by the noble lord, and move an 
adjournment. : | 
Viscount Stormont said, it was agreed 
on all hands, that jealousies of a very 
strange kind had, by all parties, been en- 
tertained, at least to a certain degree, on 
the debts of the nabob of Arcot to several 
British individuals. He desired the at- 
tention of their lordships ta what had 
been done by the court of directors. These 
eee as much strangers to all pro- 
essional acquaintance with law as his 
lordship, were however apprehensive that 
something was wrong in relation to those 
debts. ‘They therefore set an inquiry on 
foot. They interrogated their servants 
concerning them. In this kind of cor- 
respondence they had persisted for years. 
Yet after all the pains they had taken, 
the debts were to this moment as myste- 
rious and unaccountable as ever. Not- 
withstanding this, they issue their orders, 
that all due inquisition into their origin 
might be made; but their utmost solici- 
tude was baffled ; and as plain, honest, 
well-meaning men, adhering nevertheless 
to their duty, mark their opinion of this 
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matter as full of suspicion and doubt. The 
noble viscount declined taking up any 
part of their lordships time with the first 
description of the debt of the nabob of 
Arcot, as he conceived it was generall 
agreed to be wholly unobjectionable. The 
cavalry debt had also been discussed at 
length; how far the arguments which 
went to justify it were successful, he 
would not say; but it was the debt in 
which individuals were principally con- 
cerned, to which he wished to draw the 
attention of their lordships; and they 
would, he trusted, forgive him, if he | 
called many debts which belong to this 
class, fraudulent and fictitious; he would 
give this name to all such bills or bonds 
on the nabob of Arcot, as exceeded the 
sums which he had originally received. 
What value had been given for procuring 
these pecuniary obligations? The noble 
lord, he knew, without any improper in- 
tention, had notwithstanding dropt an ex- 
pression which struck him in a most 
forcible light. These debts, he said, were 
agreeable to the custom of India. He 
thought this expression might let their 
lordships into the secret history of these 
manceuvres much better than any thing 
he could say. It ought to be considered 
about what time these debts were con- 
tracted, and under what circumstances. 
When the court of the nabob swarmed 
with European sycophants, and his ideas 
of ambition and aggrandizement were ex- 
cited and inflamed, these debts took place. 
The plain meaning of the matter, there- 
fore, was that the board of control had 
actually guaranteed all the money, by 
which this prince, by means of bribery 
and corruption, obtained the concurrence 
and co-operation of the Company, and 
their army, to invade, desolate and con- 
uer certain districts in the Carnatic ‘for 
the benefit of the nabob. What was this 
but a reward highly detrimental in the 
first instance to the East India Company, 
but ultimately injurious to the state jo 
general, as not only disturbing her tran- 
quillity, but alienating her resources, and 
by that means exposing her to all those 
dangers which are inseparable from an 
impotent and defenceless situation? Here, 
therefore, was the beginning of the new 
government of control, which was to make 
India so different from what it had been 
in the earlier periods of our connexion 
with it. He congratulated his country on 
the return of the golden age, and the in- 
finite advantage we were likely to dezive- 
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from this pure institution. One benefit, 
however, he said, did undoubtedly arise 
There was now 
an end put to presents. These were no 
longer admissible by the servants of the 
Company. However, they were still at 
liberty to say to their Indian friends—The 
British parliament has undoubtedly put all 
the business of presents out of the ques- 
tion; it is no longer honourable or safe 
for us to receive any gratuities of that 
sort; but your excellency may gratify us 
with a bond. This was one species of 
corruption successfully put for another. 
His lordship then went into the nature of 
the consequences, and the motives of the 
order which had been given by the new 
board. The first, on which this extra- 
ordinary measure was founded, was the 
inex dieney of eeping: the nabob’s debts 
any longer afloat: this he did not under- 
¢tand, as it was necessary in some degree, 
that they should be ‘kept open till they 
were settled. The noble viscount then 
entered pretty largely into the detail. 
Lord. Loughborough desired it to be 
understood, that he did not mean to travel 
the whole debate over again. He should 
not ‘ vex the dull ear of a drowsy man;’’ 
to which situation he apprehended the 


present subject had reduced their lord- | 


ships. The learned lord therefore took 
up the debts in such a point of view as 
would appear to a jury of .unprejudiced 
men in a court of equity. He demanded 
to know, if a claim was made, whether 
the first inquiry would not be into the 
justice of that claim, and whether the 
court would not think it proper to have 
that justice substantiated, before there 
was an order made for the discharge of 
the debt? He stated the case of a bond 
debt, to which there were exceptions 
_ taken; and therefrom. argued, that the 
claims of private individuals, to whom the 
nabob of Arcot stood indebted, and of the 
legality of which claims there were the 
strongest reasons to entertain doubts, 
should not be‘discharged in preference to 
. those debts which were really and bond fide 
due to the public. The subject was now 
in every man’s mouth; and, intricate as 
India affairs were, yet the book published 
by Debrett had so far informed men’s 
minds, that few were unacquainted with 
that very intelligence the commissioners 
wished to hide from the eyes of the pub- 
lic. As to the debts due by the nabob of 
Arcot to individuals, he believed them to 
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a trade of some long standing, and those 
unfortunate Asiatic sacrifices were created 
and uncreated just as the interest of indi- 
viduals prompted them to set up or tumble 
down their golden calves. The nabob of 
Arcot, who had got some insight into 
this traffic of his brethren, thought his 
best security would be to make his life, 
and his continuation in power, of such 
value, that the deprivation of either would | 
be a loss instead of a gain. Hence he got 
in debt; hence he secured himself from 
the usual mode of being deposed; and 
hence he has become a person of such 
consequence, as not only to demand the 
attention, but actually the care of parlia- 
ment. The learned lord then went into 
a long investigation of the subject of In- 
dia affairs, recapitulating what he had said 
on a former occasion, and deducing argue 
ments from the India papers, which went 
to prove the ill-judged conduct of the 
commissioners or board of control, and 
the scandalous practices of the servants in 
India. Until ‘these papers were contra- 
dicted, he thought in a great measure, he 
was entitled to look upon them as no 
fiction. For these and other reasons he 
should give his assent to the motion of the 
noble earl. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
question merely was, whether their Jord- 
ships would come into resolutions con- 
cerning the debts of the nabob of Arcot, 
of which debts they had no knowledge 
whatever, and had but the other day de- 
cided, that the papers which had been 
stated to contain an account of the debts 
of the said nabob, were unfit to be brought 
under their discussion. He could not 
help expressing his astonishment, that 
noble lords, who had but within a few 
days moved for papers, which the House 
had resolved were improper to be laid 
upon the table, should come down again, 
and offer to the House aresolution grounded 
upon certain facts relative to the same 
subject, of the existence and foundation 
of which facts the House had not the 
slightest vestige of proof before them, 
The learned lord took notice of what he 
termed irregularand disorderly manceuvres, 
which had been practised that day by 
noble lords, who had so lately supported 
their motions for papers, with arguments 
calculated to persuade the House, that 
unless the papers were produced, it was 
impossible to proceed a step farther upon 
the subject of them, and therefore who 
might have considered the determination 
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of the House upon those motions as their 
declaration, that they thought the subject 
unfit to be agitated, standing up in their 
places with loose and unauthenticated 
pamphlets in their hands, and saying re- 
peatedly, that they assumed the facts 
stated in such publications as authentic, 
and therefore called upon their lordships 
to agree to resolutions turning altogether 
upon the facts so assumed.’ He asked 
with what reservation of respect for that 
House did any noble lord presume to adopt 
a mode of proceeding so contrary to order? 
Having put this question, he reprobated 
the pitifulness of the triumph of getting 
the papers into print, which that House 
had refused to have put upon their table, 
and in severe terms reprehended their 
publication; declaring, that whoever of 
the East India directors had handed them 
to Mr. Debrett, had been guilty of scan- 
dalous treachery to that body of men with 
whom he acted, to his constituents whose 
affairs he had been called upon ta direct, 
and to the public at large. He asked 
what was the aim of bringing forward 
such questions as those that had been 
moved that day? Why would not the 
noble lords proceed to crimination im- 
mediately? It would be much more 
manly to come forward with a charge, if 
any they meant to suggest, than thus by 
insinuation and side-wind motions throw 
out hints, that tended to affect men’s 
characters, and from which it was impos- 
- sible for any men, however unimpeach- 
able their conduct, to defend themselves. 
But even were such a motion as the pre- 
sent acceded to, what could be done upon 
it?) Was it with a view to ground a mo- 
tion for an Address to his Majesty to 
remove the present board of control? 
Did not the noble lords know, that they, 
as a House of Lords, could do nothing 
in such a business, and if they were to vote 
an address to the crown, the crown had 
Bot the power to comply with it. The 
only possible parliamentary proceeding, 
if any noble lords thought the present 
board of control unworthy of their trusts, 
was to move, to bring in a bill for their 
removal, and if so, that House would 
scarcely be thought the fit place for such 
@€motion. His lordship went pretty much 
at large into the cons.Jeration of the 
nature of the several debts, stating the 
difference between each, and declaring 
that they had been as carefully investi- 
gated by the board of control previous to 
their having sent out the orders, as the 
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records of the East India Company, which 
were replete with every degree of infor- 
mation that the subject stood in need -of, 
would admit. He spoke of the bonds that 
had been assigned, and said they were . 
a species of fands as negociable as the 
Frencli actions, or our stocks. He dis- 
cussed the matter of Mr. Hastings having 
proposed to pay off the whole of the debt 
of 1777, in sokdo, upon the creditors con- 
senting to abandon 25 per cent. of all their 
demands, and accounted for that proposi- 
tion not having been accepted, by declar- 
ing that the reason was merely because 
Mr. Hastings had made it; for the fact 
was, Mr. Hastings had not proposed it come 
pulsorily, but as a matter that was feasible, 
provided the creditors consented, which 
care was taken they should not do, lord 
Macartney having written back from Ma- 
dras to Bengal his reasons evhy the plan 
could not be carried into execution, and 
the very first of those reasons was a de- 
claration that the creditors would not con- 
sent. He observed, that lord Loughbo- 
rough had complained of the mode pre- 
scribed by the board of control for objec- 
tions to be made to the debts of 1777, and 
had appealed to men of his profession, 
whether the ordinary course of feos 
in-courts of justice, was not directly ts ; 
reverse? To which question, he, for one, 
must answer, he never knew that the ordi- 
nary course of proceeding was the re- 
verse. The usual mode of detecting a 
fraud, or collusion, being for the party 
accusing to make a charge and establis 
it by proof; not for a man to prove him- 
self mnocent, before he was accused. 
The learned lord forgot, that the bond 
was & presumptive proof of the validity of 
a debt. His lordship said farther, that 
was the first time he had ever heard, that 
the debt of 1777 was contracted by the 
nabob upon motives of policy, and with a 
view to secure himself in possession of hia 
throne and. dominions, by making it the 
interest of his creditors that he should - 
hold both the one and the other. Hehad 
ever understood the fact to be, that the 
nabob was extremely distressed at the 
time the loan was made, and that he paid 
the produce of it into the treasury of the 
East India Company at Madras, by way 
of re-imbursing the Company in part of 
the heavy expenses they had been at to 
conquer back from the French his domi- 
nions, and re-instate him on his throne. 
The question for adjournment having 
been withdrawn, the main question was 
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put, when their lordships divided: Con- 
tents, 24; Non Contents, 73. 


Debates in the Commons on the New- 
Soundland Trade Bill.| Feb. 2. Mr. 
Pitt informed the House, that a difficulty 
had arisen with regard to the supplying 
of the island of Newfoundland with bread, 
flour, and live stock, to which it was a doubt 
whether the Intercourse Bill with the 
United States extended ; that it had there- 
fore been thought advisable to provide 
for it by a short Bill, rather than by the 
insertion of any clause in the old Bill, for 
the continuance of which for a longer pe- 
riod, he had so lately moved. He then 
moved, ‘* That this House will immediately 
resolve itself into a committee, to consider 
of the trade between the ports of the United 
States of America, and his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in the jsland of Newfoundland.” 
The Speaker left the chair, and Mr. Gil- 
bert went to the tabie, and after a short 
time reported that the committee had 
come to a resolution, which was as follows: 
«¢ That leave be given to bring in a Bill, 
for confining, for a time to be limited, the 
trade between the ports of the United 
States of America, and his Majesty's sub- 
jects in the island of Newfoundland, to 
read, flour, and live stock, to be imported 
in none but British-built ships, actually 
belonging to British subjects,” &c. The 
same was ordered to be brought in. 


Feb. 7. Mr. Eden having ordered the 
clerk to read the title of the Bill, moved 
for by Mr. Pitt on the 2nd instant, said, 
that there was one prejudice which, in the 
entry of this business, he was exceedingly 
anxious to remove. He did trust they 
would give him credit for meeting this 
subject as'‘much divested of every degree 
of party zeal or passion as it was possible. 
The idea originated in his own conceptions 
of the matter. These he had communi- 
cated to some gentlemen much conver- 
sant in our mercantile laws, who had all 
uniformly agreed with him in the prin- 
ciple, to which he would now attract the 
attention of the legislature. And no time, 
in his apprehension, required the House 
to proceed with greater reserve, modera- 
tion, and attention to the system of laws 
in being than the present. When he con- 
sidered the situation in which we were 
_ placed, the increasing extent of our fi- 
nances, and all the infinite variety of de- 
mands which referred to our public ex- 
penditure, his heart did not swell, he was 
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not very proud of the burthens which we 
still found ourselves able to bear; but he 
was indeed most seriously solicitous’ that 
none of those many resources which we 
still retained, might, by the temerity of 
the legislature, or the imprudence of our 
overnment, be impaired or debilitated. 
t was not now the season, and he did not 
incline to expatiate on our commercial 
advantages, or the manner of improving 
them. it was his great object that none 
of them might be neglected or ol hare in 
that operation which was naturally to be 
expected from them, provided they were 
not otherwise obstructed. This was the 
point to which all his observations were 
directed, and which he hoped would influ- 
ence the House in whatever decision they 
should agree. The face of the measure 
he deemed hostile in a singular degree, to 
that spirit of liberality which he presumed 
ought to predominate in all commercial 
regulations whatever; the leading idea 
held forth by the title he had mentioned, 
was a distinction in trade. He was not, 
however, certain to what extent the prin- 
ciple might be carried ; it appeared to him 
to be so generally and loosely worded, 
that it might be carried to the most dan- 
gerous extremities. He then stated the 
present situation Great Britain stood in 
with regard to other countries as a com- 
mercial state, and how her regulations of 
trade were calculated to affect those states 
with whom she stood in tnis predicament. 
The disquisition now turned on a multi- 
tude of legal obstructions, in which the 
hon. gentleman called on his learned 
friends on the treasury-bench to contest 
the dactrines, which he submitted to their 
attention and consideration. He knew 
no law, for his part, which authorized any 
such restriction as seemed intended by 
this Bill. He wished the authors of it had 
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of passing it into a law. He recurred 
again and again to the tenderness and cir- 
cumspection which ought now especially 
to be exercised in all our attentions to 
commerce. The United States could not 
help themselves, or by any means, within 
his knowledge, accommodate their trade 
to such impositions as this Bill held forth. 
He was not sensible that any emergency 
impelled us to such a measure; it was of 
too much importance to be hurried over 
slightly ; he trusted gentlemen would re- 
volve it in their minds, and prepare them- 
selves for giving the subject an effectual 
discussion. a 
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The hon. gentleman brought the fol- 
lowing quotation from Montesquieu, in 
confirmation of his commercial ideas: 
“ When a foreign commerce with a co- 
lony is prohibited, it is not lawful to trade 
in those seas, except in such cases as are 
excepted by treaty. Nations who are, 
with respect to the glohe, what individuals 
are in a state, like these, are governed by 
the laws of nature, and by particular laws 
of their own making. One nation may 
resign to another the sea as well as the 
land. The Carthaginians forbade the 
Romans to sail beyond certain limits, as 
the Greeks had obliged the king of Persia 
to keep as far distant from the sea-coast as 
a horse could gallop. The great distance 
‘of our colonies is not an inconvenience 
that affects their safety ; for if the mother 
country on whom they depend for their 
defence is remote, no less remote are 
those nations who rival the mother coun- 
try, and by whom they may be afraid of 
being conquered.” 

Thus far he had quoted an elegant and 
masterly foreign writer on this important 
and intricate subject; but a book but 
se lately published by Mr. Chalmers, 

very largely ‘and liberally discussed 

the point*. He trusted, every gentleman 
whe wished to understand the matter in 
debate, had got the valuable tract he re- 
ferred to, and he would therefore decline 
any quotation ; but he was happy to agree 
with that very able and intelligent author 
in most of his leading principles, and the 
commercial concerns of this country. 
The new aspect which the independence 
of America had given to the Western 
continent, made every disquisition of this 
kind peculiarly delicate and interesting ; 
he was, however, so well founded in his 
oe idea, that he could wish it to un- 
go the strictest investigation. The 
application of what he had with great 
sincerity suggested on these topics to the 
Bill before the House, or which the House 
had given leave to bring in, was obvious, 
and ought to procure attention. The 
contents of the Bill he knew not; it was 
the title to which his reasoning and ob- 
jections chiefly went ; this he was desirous 
to alter, and render consonant to such a 
regulation as should comprehend the case 
in question ; he was sufficiently aware how 


* “ Opinions on interesting subjects of 
commercial law, and commercial policy, 
arising from American independence.” By 
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dry and unacceptable such disquisitions 
often are to gentlemen, especially on the 
first hearing; but he trusted he should 
be able to follow the measure, step by 
step, and expose the absurdity of it in 
such a@ manner as to obtain the suffrage 
of the House; and as party had no con- 
cern in the issue, he was not without 
hopes of support in a matter thus replete 
with the prosperity or decline of the 
British commerce. Such a question in 
that assembly was always of much real 
importance; but the circumstances of the 
time rendered it peculiarly so at present. 
He believed that at this moment there 
were no less than five different treaties of 
a commercial tendency between this coun- 
try and others depending. So unprece- 
dented and rash had the United States of 
America been in the management of their 
commerce, that it was impossible for them 
to do any thing which, by proper attention - 
on our part, might not be rendered ad- 
vantageous to us. 

Having stated his reasons for thinking 
that the present system of our trade and 
navigation laws, however inapplicable to 
abstracted theories of free commerce, was 
become essential to this country from her 
peculiar circumstances; and that it was 
this system alone which could enable an 
island like Great Britain to maintain a 
flourishing trade and landed opulence, 
together with public credit and naval 
strength, under the pressure of accumu- 
lated taxes, to the amount of 50s. a head 
for every individual in the community ; 
and having also shewn this system, so far 
as it has hitherto monopolized not only 
the navigation, but the supply of the 
British colonies, was.conformable to the 
law of nations, to the usage of every 
known empire in the world, to various 
existing treaties, and, lastly, to the mu- 
nicipal laws; he proceeded to say, that 
he might perhaps have rested his objec- 
tions to the present Bill on the two great 
grounds of expediency and of analogy. 
‘‘ I might,” said he, * fairly have inferred, 
that if a new empire arises upon the face 
of the globe, the question shall not be in 
what quarter of the world such a pheno- 
menon appears; there is no reason in 
common sense why the locality should 
make any difference, or give a claim to 
any distinction. . If a new empire arises, 
that empire must conform to what has 
been the practice respecting all other 
empires: if that practice is clearly known, 
you are not to inguire whether the new 
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state is situated in the Baltic or the Me- 
diterranean, in the Atlantic or the Pacific 
Ocean. Such a state, wherever found, 
must take the disadvantages incident to 
dominion, together with the imaginary 
sweets of her independence. By the acd 
of her independence, she is become foreign 
as to Great Britain, and foreign produce 
cannot go to British ‘colonies without 
being previously landed in this kingdom.”’ 
_ Perhaps he might be told that there had 
once existed an intercourse between the 
British colonies and the French and Spa- 
nish islands: to this he would answer, 
that it was a commerce contrary to positive 
treaties existing then, and at this day in 
‘force; and it had never been authorized 
by any positive law. It was true that 
there were acts of parliament to charge a 
duty on the imported produce of foreign 
islands ; but there were no acts to autho- 
rize the clearances outwards to those 
islands, or the cockets of entry and im- 
eategraben That trade had always been 
oth irregular and clandestine ; but if it 
had been otherwise, it would have amount- 
ed only to a limited communication be- 
tween two neighbouring colonies, for the 
mutual advantage of the two parent states, 
which was a consideration differing totally 
from a direct trade between a colony and 
an independent state. In observing this, 
he must again repeat, that the present Bill 
assumed for its principle, that an unli- 
mited trade in the British-built ships be- 
tween the New States and the remaining 
‘colonies had legally subsisted ever since 
the peace. Here, then, he would contract 
the whole argument, and would rest it on 
one point: he would assert with confidence, 
‘ That no country, by changing its sove- 
reign, can acquire the 
the dominions of that sovereign ;’ or, to 
state that proposition more specifically, he 
would say, ‘ That the laws of this king- 
dom, regulating the trade and intercourse 
between two British calonies, remain in 
force and effect, notwithstanding the sub- 
sequent separation and acknowledged in- 
dependency of one of those colonies, until 
the same are altered by parliament.’ If 
proofs of this were wanting, he would refer 
to Dunkirk, from which port French 
wines cannot at this day be brought; be- 
cause, when the Act of Navigation passed, 
Dunkirk had not yet been sold, and has 
never since been acknowledged as French 
in any act of parliament. In like manner, 
and at this hour, by an unreasonable 
strictness, Riga is not considered as a 
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Russian, nor Stettin as a Prussian port; 
for the mere change of dominion makes 
no variation cognizable by the officers of 
revenue, or the courts of -justice. 

But lest it should be_ wished to raise 
distinctions against precedents, in support 
of a point which seemed self-evident, he 
mould refer to the Act of the 23rd of his 
present Majesty: that Act dispenses with 
certain instruments on the arrival of vessels 
from the New States in British ports; but 
similar instruments were at the same time 
requisite, by subsisting acts, on the arrival 
of vessels from the New States in the ports 
of the colonies; and the instruments last 
mentioned were left unrepealed. The 
whole subject at this time had undergone 
very full discussion, and the legislature had 
said, ‘ We will repeal a part of the restric- 
tions; but we will also leave a part of the 
restrictions untouched. Could there, 
under such circumstances, remain a doubt 
of the construction and intentions of the 
law? The same Act had been re-enacted 
five times under two parliaments and two 
administrations ; and yet the House was 
now to be told that the proceedings of 
both parliaments had been erroneous, and 
that the colonies, by changing their do- 
minion, were entitled to be in a better 
situation as to this country, than all the 
foreign powers of Europe; in short, that 
the provisional articles of peace had super- 
seded the commercial acts of parliament. 
To such doctrine, he felt decidedly adverse 
in every view of pee expediency, and 
law. He serious q regretted that it had 
been brought forward. Those who 
espoused it with most warmth, surely must 
have some doubts respecting it; and yet 
they also must foresee, that it would bring 
upon them a choice of difficulties. They 
had now forced on this country the ne- 
cessity of regulating, by poo aw, what 
might have been settled with better ad- 
vantage by treaty; for it was evident, that 
parliament must forthwith proceed with- . 
out delay to establish a system of restric- 
tions between the New States and the 
Islands, and Canada and Nova Scotia. 
He moved, “ That the order of the 2nd of 
February be discharged.” ; 

Mr. Jenkinson defended the title of the 
Bill, and stated the origin of it to have 
been this: last year there was a very 
scarcity of provisions in Newfoundland ; 
it happened that some vessels arrived from 
America, laden with provisions. The go- 
vernor of Newfoundland, a very worthy 
officer, was puzzled how to act; his own 
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opinion was, that the provisions might be 
legally imported: he sumimoned a council, 
and took the best advice he could obtain 
upon the spot; the council were unani- 
mously of opinion with the governor, and, 
under that sanction, the provisions were 
permitted to be imported, and the governor 
wrote an account of the proceedings, and 
sent it home, with a re-juisition of the ad- 
vice and authority of government how to 
act in similar cases in future. The sub- 
ject had come before a council at home, 
Mr. Jenkinson said, at which he had as- 
sisted ; and as gentlemen would see it was 

tocome to some decision on a 
point of so much importance to the trade 
and navigation of the country, and either 
to censure the governor, if he had acted 
wrong, or to draw a line, founded in po- 
licy and expediency, for his conduct, and 
that of other governors in time to come, 
¥ he had done what was right, the Bill, 
the title of which was then under discus- 
sion, had been drawn. That the title was 
a proper one, he had never entertained a 
doubt. The ground of his opinion was 
this: there was no existing law that pro- 
hibited the colonies trading to the co- 
lonies of foreign powers in a legal man- 
ner, that was, in British-built ships, le- 
gally cleared. Now, no axiom was more 
mecontrovertible, than that what was not 
prohibited was itted. The first ques- 
tion, therefore, he would desire those who 
objected to the order to answer was, that 
be had just stated. If there did exist a 
law ibiting the colonies trading to 
the colonies io aah ers in British 
shi legal iling, let that law be pointed 
at te ba Mach of the seeming mys- 


» in which one of the plainest propo- |: 


sitions possible had been involved, arose 
from logit of trade and roar of lsd 
vigation having been repeat mistaken 
for each other, when Sothing: could be 
more distinct than their separate objects. 
Not that he meant to throw any personal 
blame on those who mixed them in their 
arguments at this time; they had been so 
mized ; nay, they were blended 
in almost every one of the statutes that re- 
ferred to trade and navigation. From this 
remark he proceeded to define what the 
laws of navigation pointed to, and what 
the laws of trade. He then traced the 
history of the restrictions imposed on the 
colonies for the mother country, from the 
year 2705 to the present sera, and after- 
wards stated the usage at all the different 
periods. Having thus Jaid down the law 
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and the fact, and argued upon the con- 
struction of different acts: of parliament, 
and applied that construction to the pre- 
sent case, he ultimately contended that 
the order was correctly worded, and that 
the arguments é contra were founded in 
misconstruction of Jaw and misapprehen- 
sion of usage, and, therefore, he should 
vote against the motion. 

Lord North strenuously contended that, 
in conformity to the spirit of the Inter- 
course Act, and in conformity to the lan- 
guage of the lamations that had been 
issued under it, the Bill to be brought in 
should be a bill of extension, and not a 
bill of restriction. He hinted, that as the 
order and title of the Bill would: extend 
its operation to Ireland, great care should 
be taken to prevent a jealous neighbour 
and a jealous sister from taking an alarm, 
and conceiving that the British parliament 
meant to legislate for that kingdom. This 
was a matter that would require infinite 
caution ; indeed the whole object of the 
Bill involved a question of as much im- 
pore as had ever been agitated in that 

ouse. ; 

Mr. Pitt said, the subject had been so 
fully and so ably argued by the right hon. 
entleman near him, that there remained 
ttle more for him to do than to take up 
2 few minutes of the time of the House in 
suggesting some short remarks, as well 
upon what had been said without reference 
to the question before them, as upon those 
arguments that did apply to it imme- 
diately; and, first, he would begin with 
the latter. Mr. Pitt then remarked to the 
House, that though on the day when the 

esent matter was first agitated, it had 

n declared that the oe pate 
against the Navigation Act, and a gentle- 
man had in a manner pledged himself to - 
the House to prove it; that pledge had 
not been that day made good: on the con- 
, the drgument relative to the viola- 

tion uf the Navigation Act had been aban- 
doned altogether, and they had not heard 
one word about it; but the question had 
been defended by speculative construc- 
tions of the Acts of the 4th of George 3, 
and upon the construction of different Acts 
of the present King, upon words that were 
not to be found im those statutes, and upon 
a proclamation that undoubtedly was er- 
roneously worded: These assertions he 
proceeded to argue on, and having gone 


‘through them, he said, he would take no- 


tice of what had been introduced into the 
debate without any connexion whatever 
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with the question. What he alluded to 
was, the suggestions which the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon had dragged into the 
present debate so unnecessarily and im- 
properly, on the subject of Ireland; sug- 
gestions that, with whatever motives they 
might have been introduced, could not 
but have the most mischievous tendency, 
inasmuch as they were calculated to spread 
alarms in that jealous neighbour and sister 
kingdom, as the noble lord had thought 
proper to term Ireland. He declared his 
astonishment how any man could rashly 
venture at hints of so delicate and dan- 
_ gerous a nature, but most especially that 
the noble lord should have done so, who 
must, from experience, have learnt the 
temper of Ireland, the readiness with which 
men’s minds took alarm, and the difficulty 
that attended every adjustment under the 
present circumstances of the respective 


countries. No man who had any regard 


for the welfare of Ireland, or the common 
interests of the two kingdoms, he should 
have imagined, would have done any thing 
to create alarm, when there was not the 
slightest cause for such alarm, nor could 
he easily be brought to think that it was 
done but with a mischievous design to fo- 
ment discord, and insure the continuance 
of disunion. 

Mr. Eden said, the right hon. gentle- 
man’s argument relative to his not having 
reasoned from the Navigation Act, was 
enough to have provoked any man to the 
rudeness of telling the right hon. gentle- 
man that he had never read the Navigation 
Act. What had the chief stress of his 
. argument been laid upon, but that Act, 

which he had quoted the language of, to 
prove that he was right in his view of the 
question ?. Mr. Eden read from the statute 
those words which he had before quoted. 

Lord North also defended himself from 
the attack that Mr. Pitt had made upon a 
part of his speech. He said, he should 
always thank the right hon. gentleman for 
correcting any error he might fall into, 
but he should not have held the favour of 
‘that day in less estimation, if the right 
hon. gentleman had left out that remark, 
that he could not be a friend to the wel- 
fare of his country, who should presume 
to mention Ireland in that debate. His 
lordship stated, from the very wording of 
the title of the Bill, that Ireland was ex- 
pressly comprehended in it. The words 
* his Majesty’s European dominions,’ un- 
doubtedly referred as well to Ireland as to 
Great Britajn; so far, therefore, from the 
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mention of Ireland being irrelative to the 
question, it was as closely referable to it, 
as any other consideration that had been 
agitated. But it was evident that the right 
hon. gentleman had determined, that he 
never should open his mouth in that 
House, without his experiencing a most 
uncandid and unfair construction of his 
words. Instead of answering his argu- 
ments, the right hon. gentleman made it 
his constant practice to charge it as an in- 
tention in the noble lord to excite unne- 
cessary clamours, to promote mischief, to 
create difficulty, and to embarrass govern- 
ment. These charges he should ever meet 
with a positive and flat denial. He had 
no such design, nor had he that day said a 
syllable that, fairly weighed, would be 
found to warrant any such construction. 
What he had said before, he would repeat 
again ; the Bill clearly referred to Ireland; 
in what manner the clauses would be word- 
ed, he could not pretend to say, because 
they were not before him; but it would be 
an extreme delicate matter to manage. 
They ought to be cautiously worded, lest 
Ireland should take alarm, and cry out, 
that the British parliament ouglit not to 
legislate for them. What was there im his 
suggesting this, more than if he had said 
in plain terms: ‘* Let his Majesty's mi- 
nisters take care. I warn them of their 
danger! They have a difficult matter be- 
fore them, and these are the peculiar cir- 
cumstances that constitute the difficulty.” 

Mr. Foz said, it might be deemed rash 
and presumptuous in him, to presume to 
cope with the right hon. gentleman, and 
the learned gentleman on the bench near 
him, on points of law, and the construc- 
tion of acts of parliament ; but he thought 
the subject so self-evident and obvious, 


that he would venture the contest. He 


then proceeded to combat the various 
positions laid down in the course of the 
debate on the opposite side of the House, 
and maintained the direct reverse of mast 
of them. He took up the cause of lord 
North, and ‘supported what he had said 
on the subject of Ireland, asserting that 
the noble lord had rather deserved the 
thanks of the minister than his censure. 
He declared, for one, that he considered 
all the right hon. gentleman had said in 
such. lofty language, in reprehension of 
his noble friend, as a collection of high- 
sounding words signifying nothing. e 
added, that had the noble lord when in 
office, or had he when in office, received 
such friendly hints, previous to their 
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bringing in bills, perhaps many very 
loosely-worded acts would not now have 
disgraced the statute-book. 

The Attorney General contended, that 
the order was perfectly correct. He 
went into the consideration of the different 
statutes that had been cited, and turned 
into ridicule an argument that Mr. Fox 
had used, that all colonies that were co- 
lonies to a mother country, when an ex- 
isting act of parliament remained in force, 
were to be considered as such, till a new 
statute placed them in a different situa- 
tion. If this position were true, Mr. 
Attorney said, America was now intitled 
to all the privileges of free-born subjects. 
She had as justifiable a claim to those pri- 
vileges, as to the rights she formerly en- 
joyed under our navigation laws, which he 
conceived to consist of two statutes, one 
passed in Charles 2’s reign, another in that 
of king William. 

Mr. Eden said, it appeared to him that 
all tbe facts which had been laid down by 
himself and his friends had not been con- 
troverted, and that several assertions made 
on the opposite side of the House had not 
been ag Much of what had hap- 
pened might have been avoided, had the 
pricesiled in the business regularly, afd 
first gone into a committee of the whole 
House upon the subject, contented them- 
selves with that for one day, reported the 
resolution the next, and so proceeded in 
stages with the deliberation due to a busi- 
ness of so much importance. 

Mr. Bearcroft said, he understood very 
little of the subject of debate, and he 
verily believed the gentlemen who had 
taken part in it on both sides the House, 
were more competent to discuss it than he 
was, or all the lawyers in Westminster- 
hall put together. What little he did un- 
derstand, however, obliged him to express 
his surprise and his indignation. hat 
he alluded to was, that of all men the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon should have 
been the person to stand up in that as- 
sembly and complain of their agitating a 
Bill, which professed in its title to refer 
to his Majesty’s ‘ European dominions.’ 
Good God ! was the House, and was the 
country sunk so low, that the British par- 
liament was to be afraid of discussing any 
bill, that professed to relate to his Ma- 
jesty’s E dominions, from a fear 
that Ireland should feel a jealousy at their 
doing their most essential duty? Was 
such a suggestion to be endured? Thie 
®oble lord’s remark was certainly but a 
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trifle; but the noble lord should have re- 
collected, that . | 
Trifles light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong, 
As proofs of holy writ 

Sir James Erskine defended lord North 
from the charge of the learned gentle- 
man, appealing to the recollection of the 
House whether his noble friend had 
uttered a syllable, that could lend colour 
even to acharge agamst him of having 
found fault with the order merely because 
it stated the title of a bill, professing 
a reference to his Majesty’s European 
dominions. . 

The Solicitor General said, the lJan- 
guage of the noble lord had struck him 
exactly as it had struck the learned gen- 
tleman. What the noble lord had said, 
appeared to him to have been extremely 
improper. _ Mr. Solicitor passed an enco- 
mium on Faia Bearcroft, and said, he 
would venture to assert, that his learned 
friend would always speak an honest 
meaning in the language of plain sense, 
and never rise without giving the House 
that satisfaction, which constantly resulted 
from an obvious union of integrity and 
information. Mr. Solicitor spoke shortly 
to the question, and supported his learned 
leader in that part of his argument which 
went to the controverting of Mr. Fox’s 
pusition, in regard to the relative state in 
which countries were legally considered 
to be at any given period. 

Lord North rose once more to observe, 
that his meaning had obviously been mis- 
taken by an honest and learned gentle- 
man, who had lately declared himself 
offended at his having complained of the 
title of the Bill on account of it professing 
to refer to his Majesty’s European domi- 
nions. He certainly had not made any 
such complaint, nor had such an idea 
been once in his thoughts. He had not 
offered the smallest objection to the title 
of the Bill; indeed, there could be none ; 
all that he had done was this: he had 
suggested that it was a Bill of infinite im- 
portance, and that great caution ought to 
be used in wording it. 

Mr. Eden’s motion was negatived, and 
the Bill brought in and read a first time. 


Feb. 14. Mr. Pitt moved, that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the Bill. He said he did not 
intend to move to revive the order for the 
attendance of any persons to be examined 
as witnesses, being fully convinced that 
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such an examination was wholly unneces- 
sary, and that the House might with 
great propriety proceed to pass the Bill, 
upon the notoriety of the reasons that 
rendered such a bill ne ‘ 

Mr. Alderman Watson said, he had 
moved for several gentlemen who were 
respectable merchants of London, and 
one of them a gentleman from Canada, to 
attend, in order that they might afford the 
House that information that he conceived 
they ought to have, before they could 
judge of the necessity for passing any 
such bill. Those gentlemen were then 
attending, and would be able to prove at 
the bar, that no such bill was necessary ; 
that the average prices of bread and 
flour in Great Britain had been consider- 
ably cheaper than the average prices of 
bread and flour at Philadelphia, or in any 
part of the United States, for a stated 
number of years: that this country was 
fully able to supply Newfoundland with 
bread, flour, and live stock ; but if by ahy 
accident the merchants here were pre- 
vented from sending out a proper supply 
of provisions, @ very considerable one 
might be drawn from Quebec, as good 
and as cheap as from the United States, 
and that consequently there could not 
exist any reason why the trade of Great 
Britain and her colonies should be deli- 
vered over to a foreign power. 

Mr.Cruger controverted the alderman’s 
assertion relative to the province of Ca- 
nada being capable of supplying New- 
foundland ; he knew not, he said, whether 
the motive for the assertion was interest, 
or prejudice, or that worse impulse, an 
inveterate attachment to the spirit of mo- 
nopoly, for which some of the Canadian 
merchants were remarkable. He said, he 
left the country only last August, and 
while he was in Philadel hia, two ships, 
in which Mr. Blakes of London had a 
She concern, came there to be 
reizhted with flour for Canada, where 
there was a great scarcity. The flour 
cost 13s. the cwt. at Philadelphia, and 
sold for 22s. at Quebec. This wasa fact 
which he well knew; and in order to be 
more correct in it, he had very lately seen 
. Mr. Blakes in town, by whom he was 
assured, that a profit of 40 per cent. was 
made upon the cargoes. He urged the 
expediency of encouraging the United 
States to continue their commercial in- 
tercourse with us as much as possible ; he 
said our glory depended on our wealth, 
and that were it not for our commerce, 
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we could not have afforded to have carried 
on a war with America for six years 
together, at the expense of 100 millions 
of money. He spoke, therefore, as a mer- 
chant, whose attachment was to Great 
Britain alone, and who regarded her pro- 
sperity as superior to every other consider- 
ation. He declared his wish, that the 
Bill might proceed as it was. 

Lord North said, the present Bill did 
not turn upon any general principles, that 
would admit of general reasoving, but 
upon facts. The House had heard an 
assertion of the worthy alderman’s con- 
tradicted by an assertion of the hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down; here, 
therefore, was assertion against assertion; 
the fact was at issue, and it remained for 
the House to try it. As no way could be 
adopted so proper for ascertaining which 
assertion was the true one, as hearing evi- 
dence, he hoped there would not now be 
any objections to the proposition. — 

Mr. Holdsworth explained the nature of 
the Bill, and its origin. He said, that all 
the parties interested in the subject of the 
Bill, viz. the merchants of London, Poole, 
and Dartmouth, and the merchants of 
Canada, had given evidence before a com- 
mittee of the privy council, and that the 
Bill was a sort of compromise among them 


Mr. Fox denied, that the Bill was any 
sort of compromise, as was evident from 
the present opposition to it on the part of 
the merchants of London, and the Cana- 
dian merchants; but from what the bon. 
gentleman had said, he conceived, that the 
House was called upon to give government 
confidence upon their assurance that what 
had come out before the committee of 
privy council, made the Bill proper to be 
passed. Now he was ready to give that’ 
confidence, provided he was sure that such 
confidence was necessary ; and more than 
was necessary to be given to mihistry on 
any occasion by that House, undoubtedl 
ought not to be given. Mr. Fox declared, 
he, for one, had not made up his mind upon 
the subject; and before he did so, he 
should be glad to hear it farther discussed. 
He wished, therefore, that the worthy 
alderman’s witnesses might be heard, and 
perhaps it would be necessary to hear thé 
testimony of others; not only those, who 
could speak on behalf of the merchants of 
Poole and Dartmouth, but also those who 
had a local knowledge of the islaad of 
Newfoundland. It might be proper to call 
admiral Campbell to be examined, whe 
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could certainly have given the House a 


great deal of information well worth their 


hearing; indeed, he had some thoughts 
of moving for that purpose, but he did not 
know that the Bill would have come under 
consideration that day. 

Mr. Jenkinson recapitulated what he 
had farmerly mentioned upon the subject, 
repeating the fact of admiral Campbell's 
having granted permission to some ships 
freighted with provisions from the United 
States to unload, and dispose of their 
freight at St. John’s in Newfoundland, re- 
lating likewise the progress and circum- 
stances of the inquiry it had occasioned 
here at home. The committee of privy 
council, he said, had examined witnesses 
sent by all the parties interested, and had 
heard assertions of the most positive na- 
ture contradicted by assertions equally 
positively given; at length, after a long 
inquiry, it appeared to them to be abso- 
lutely necessary to come to parliament 
with the business; but, as the matter re- 

ired a great deal of deliberation, it was 

ought prudent to prepare the present 
Bill, and to pass it as a temporary measure 
to quiet the minds of all concerned, and to 
obi the possibility of Newfoundland 

ing again distressed as she was last year, 
in consequence of no provisions havjng 
been sent out from home; leaving the 
subject open for subsequent and more se- 
nous deliberation. Mr. Jenkinson stated, 
that Canada one year, and that nearly ten 
years ago, had grown and exported vast 
quantities of flour ; but, from that time to 
the present, she had been obliged to send 
te Philadelphia and elsewhere to buy pro- 
visions; and that in fact Quebec was not 
8 flour country. There was not much 
kkelihood, therefore, of Canada being able 
to furnish Newfoundland with a complete 
supply, much less with a supply equal to 
what could be furnished from this coun- 
try. Mr. Jenkinson complimented Mr. 
Fox on his candour. 

Mr. Pitt rose to state his reasons for 
deeming the examinations of the gentle- 
men then attending unnecessary. Ie 
stated first the extreme necessity of dis- 


patch in ing the Bill, if passed at all; 
thea the sibility of hearing witnesses 
on behalf of one of the parties interested, 


unless they proceeded to hear the wit- 
nesses of the other parties, which could 
not be done without great delay; and 
lastly, that the present Bill did not at all 
affect the interests of the several parties 
alluded to, because, considering the exist- 
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ing law to be, that an unlimited intercourse 
between the United States was not pro- 
hibited by any known statute, if no Bill. 
passed, a much larger field for competition . 
would remain open, which could not but 
operate in a greater degree to the preju- 
dice of the merchants of London, the 
merchants of Poole and Dartmouth, and 
the merchants of Canada. 
Mr. Eden said, that though it was not. 
regular to debate the propriety of admit- 
ting witnesses, when there was not yet any 
question for their admission before the 
House, he believed it would ultimately 
save time to blend that consideration with 
the discussion of the more general ques- 
tion for committing the Bill. Gentlemen 
seemed to infer, that because it was a Bill 
of great moment, they ought to proceed 
to the technical business of filling up the 
blanks without farther information; that 
because the committee of council had 
found it an inquiry of difficulty, and open 
to much contradictory evidence, it would 
be expedient for the House not to be 
troubled either with inquiries or evidence ; 
and that because the committee of council 
had satisfied themselves that some measure 
was absolutely necessary to secure a plen- 
tiful and cheap supply of provisions to 
Newfoundland, the measure now brought 
forwards ought to be adopted by parlia- 
ment without demur or hesitation; and 
that the doors of the House should be | 
kept shut against a erowd of respectable 
merchants, although a representative of 
London had declared that those merchants 
were desirous to be heard on the proceed- 
ing. An hon. gentleman had said, that 
witnesses were unnecessary, because it 
was notorious that Quebec was not a flour 
country, and that flour and bread had 
been sent last year from Philadelphia to 
Canada. It was a plain and true answer 
to this, that, from a severity of seasons, 
there had been a scarcity of corn Jast year 
in the province of Quebec; and one ob- 
ject of calling witnesses, was to shew that: 
Quebec was this year well able to supply 
the fisheries, and at half the price whic 
was paid last year. If Quebec was not to 
be a flour country, her prospect was me- 
lancholy indeed ; for the unhappy and dis- 
raceful destruction, which had been made 
in all her hopes of the fur trade by: the 
provisional articles, had left her without 
any other resource. Gentlemen had talked 
of wealth being a foundation of glory; 
they would have expressed themselves with 
more propriety, if they had talked of agri- 
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culture as the foundation of wealth. Re- 
table gentlemen from Canada were 
attending to shew that the improvements 
of their province would be injured by the 
proposed Bill; merchants of London re- 
quested also to be heard; and parliament 
would refuse to hear them. There was in 
this something so unprecedented, that he 
had attended to the reasons with peculiar 
anxiety. Those reasons all ended in this 
single point, that receiving evidence would 
occupy some time; and that it would be 
injurious to the fisheries if certain means 
of supply were not immediately settled. 
This argument might have come con- 
sistently enough from him, who contended 
that there was not at present any trade 
legally subsisting between the United 
States and the colonies; but it came 
strangely from those who said that the 
trade and intercourse was at present com- 
pletely open, and not subject to any limi- 
tations. This, however, was one of those 
consequences which naturally result from 
the adoption of a mistaken principle. Be- 
sides, was it so perfectly clear that the au- 
thorizing British ships to bring provisions 
from North America, would tend to make 
rovisions more plentiful in Newfoundland? 
Perhaps that very, circumstance was most 
likely to add to their scarcity. The market 
of Newfoundland could only consume a 
limited quantity; every thing beyond that 
quantity would be a loss to the importer : 
and was it not probable, that the British 
market on this side of the Atlantic, and 
theAmerican on the other, might equally 
hesitate, under the uncertainty of sending 
to a glutted market? Such hesitation 
would increase the scarcity which this 
Bill meant to remove. There was another 
objection ; the freights of the British mer- 
chant would be lessened —the price of his 
fish must be raised. Another objection 
arose from the facilities to be given to 
smuggling ; and another from thus quitting 
the old policy, and encouraging a resident 
inhabitancy of Newfoundland. Still, how- 
ever, if the expediency were clear, it was 
at least right to receive the informations 
of the merchants upon it: was it to be 
feared that too much knowledge of the 
subject would do mischief? Still farther, 
if it were urgent, it did not follow that the 
relief might not be given ip another mode, 
and under the discretionary powers of the 
council, which might be prolonged for 
that purpose. He insisted much on that, 
being extremely unwilling to imtroduce 
systems, by act of parliament, contrary to 
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that monopolising system, which, however 
described by theoretical writers, must be 
considered as the rock of salvation and 
strength to this country, under the pres- 
sure of all her debts and taxes. He would 
never consent to swerve from that system, 
without being convinced of the necessity. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor rose to state, that 
the merchants of Poole wished exceed- 
ingly to know by what means Newfound- 
land was to be supplied this season, that 
they might then take measures accord- 
ingly. Mr. Taylor said, the Poole ships 
were now empty, their owners waiting to 
know what Bill parliament passed before 
they freighted ; and as the time for sailing 
for Newfoundland was in the month of 
March, it was highly necessary that the 
Bill, of it were to pass, might pass with as 
little delay as possible. 

Mr. Fox said, it was evident ministers 
had deemed some Bill necessary, and had 
brought in the present with a view to 
learn what the House thought of it. He 
had not made ‘up his mind upon it; but 
he did not conceive it would, upon far- 
ther investigation, turn out, that a Bill 
was the best medium for surmounting the 
difficulty that had occurred. He thought 
it would have been better to adjust the 
matter by a proclamation of the King in 
council, especially as the object was 
avowed to be temporary. He wished to 
know why it could not be done that way ? 

Mr. Jenkinson said, the opinion of 
the Attorney and Solicitor-general had 
been taken, and they had declared, that 
it could not be done by a proclamation, 
as the Act, enabling his Majesty in coun- 
cil to issue proclamations for the regu- 
Jating a commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and America, would ex-~ 
pire before the object of the present Bill 
could be effected. Government had, there- 
fore, no choice but to come to that House, 
and bring in some Bill or other. 

The Speaker put the question, ** That 
the House do resolve itself into a com- 
mittee,” which was carried. On the ques- 
tion, ‘* That the Speaker do leave the 
chair,” 

Mr. Alderman Watson said, he certainly 
should move for a witness to be called in; 
but, previous to his doing so, he begged 
leave to state, that he considered the Bill 
as a bill of great moment, since upon it 
would depend the grand question, whe- 
ther Great Britain should keep her trade 
in her own hands, or give it to foreign 
powers? After expatiating at large on 
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the powers of Great Britain to supply 
Newfoundland mwch cheaper than the 
United States could do, he said, the ob- 
ject of those who were most anxious to 
get the Bill passed was not to supply New- 
foundland with bread’ or flour, or live 
stock, but to smuggle New England rums, 


made from French molasses, into New- 


foundland. ‘He laid great stress on this 
assertion, and described the nature of the 
trade that would be carried on under 
He 


sanction of the Bill, if it passed. 
asked whether France allowed the United 
States to supply her West India islands 
with provisions. 
tercourse had been expressly forbidden 
not a month ago. The reason was ob- 
vious, 
which France, who was more immediately 
connected with America, thought it good 
policy not todo? He declared we might 
just as well pass a Bill, permitting France 
herself to supply Newfoundland with pro- 
visions as the United States. He con- 
cluded with moving, “ That Mr. John 
Brickwood do attend the said committee.” 


Mr. Beaufoy said :—The arguments for 


hearing evidence at your bar on this oc- 
casion, seem to be principally founded on 
the supposed importance of the facts 
brought forward to your notice by the 
hon. alderman. To examine these facts, 
and to consider how far, if proved, they 
would be material, is, therefore, the na- 
tural course of deliberation. I listened 
with attention to the hon. alderman ; but 

eat indeed was my surprise when I 
ound that the facts he piodiced: and the 
arguments he urged, led to conclusions 
the reverse of those which he laboured to 
establish. He endeavoured to prove that 
the regulations of the present Bill are in- 
compatible with the interests of our West 
India settlements, and destructive to their 
commerce; while to me it appears evi- 
dent, on his own ground, that the Bill is 
peculiarly formed to defend their interests, 
and to protect their commerce: for if the 
intercourse between the ports of the 
United States and those of Newfoundland, 
in British bottoms, be an evil, it neces- 
sarily follows, that whatever narrows and 
circumscribes that intercourse, must limit 
and curtail the evil. -As the law now 
stands, the intercourse in British ships be- 
tween the isle of Newfoundland and the 
dominions of the United States is without 
imitation or restraint; but this Bill con- 
fines that intercourse to such British ships 
a shall have obtained, either in England 
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or Ireland, a licence for the purpose. 
What then, is the hon. gentleman’s lan- 
guage? He first complains of a grievance 
to the West India settlements, and then 
opposes the very means of diminishing 
that grievance, and of reducing it within 
the narrowest bounds. I am persuaded 
the merchants and planters will not thank 
him for his zeal. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the inter- 
course, even in British ships, between the 
ports of Newfoundland and those of the. 
United States is at present unauthorized. 
bylaw. This opinion can only be founded: 
on an idea that the Custom-house officers 
in’ Newfoundland have a right to demand 
from a vessel arriving from any of the 
ports of the United States, the same ma- 
nifests and certificates that they would 
have aright to demand if the vessel are 
rived from a port in the British dominions. 
Now, I assert with confidence, that the 
Custom-house officers in Newfoundland 
have no right to demand a manifest or- 
certificate from a vessel arriving from any 
other than a British port. If the vessel 
arrives from a foreign port, those docu- 
ments are not demandable. . 

I may be asked, perhaps, what legal 
proof the officer has that the American 
port, from which the vessel arrives, be- 
longs to the United States? On what’ 
legal evidence does he know that Boston: 
and Charlestown are not, as formerly, ports 
of the British dominions? I answer, he 
knows it on the same evidence on which 
he knows that Surinam is no longer a 
British colony: he knows it{on the same 
evidence on which he knows that Marti« 
nico is no longer in his Majesty’s possess 
sion, and that Tobago is no longer ours: 
he knows it on the evidence of proclama- 
tions and of British treaties. And here I 
must state a distinction which, however 
obvious, has, in argument at least, been 
overlooked, between treaties that are Bri- 
tish, and treaties that are foreign. The 
last, the Custom-house officer is not bound 
to know; but of the former it is his duty 
to be informed ; for they are a part of the 
law of the land. To these grounds of 
legal knowledge must be added that of 
public notoriety, upon which the officer 
may unquestionably act without thesmallest 
risk of censure from his superiors, or of 
removal from his place ; without any pos-. 
sible diminution of character or loss of 
situation. 

But I am ashamed, Sir, to pursue this 
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discussion any farther, since nothing can, 
_ {U 
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be so uninteresting, for nothing is so tri- 
vial, as a debate between common sense 
on the one side, and legal refinements, 
founded on no principle, on the other. 
Without dwelling, therefore, any longer 
on this sort of reasoning, it is sufficient 
for me to observe, that, in fact, the in- 
tercourse in British ships between the 
ports of Newfoundland and those of the 
Traited States has, for the two last years, 
been actually established. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the present Bill, as narrowing 
and circumscribing that intercourse, must, 
on the hon. gentleman’s own principles, 
be exceedingly beneficial to the interest 
for which he contends. But leaving for 
a moment the particular argument, let us 
examine, what seems of still greater im- 
portance, the nature and tendency of the 
general maxim which the hon. gentleman 
labours to establish. The maxim is, that 
all intercourse, even in British bottoms, 
between the United States and Newfound- 
Jand, should be strictly prohibited ; for all 
such intercourse, says the hon. gentleman, 
will be made a means of introducing the 
rums of New England to the ports of 
Newfoundland, and thereby of super- 
seding, in the markets of that island, the 
rums of our West India possessions. 

Now, let us examine the consequence 
to which the establishment of this maxim 
evidently leads; let us compare the Joss 
that will arise if the maxim should not be 
admitted, with the loss that will follow if it 
should. Ifthe intercourse of the island 
_ of Newfoundland with the United States 
should not be prohibited, our West India 
possessions ‘will lose, it is said, the advan- 
tage of supplying the Newfoundland mar- 
ket with rum. What is the extent of this 
loss?) The quantity of rum annually im- 
ported into Newfoundland, including what 
was brought from America, was supposed, 
before the war, to be little less than 250,000 
gallons; but at present, as the island is 
less numerously peopled, the consumption 
is exceedingly diminished. Supposing, 
however, that the importation were still at 
its former height, the value of that quan- 
tity of rum, in the West Indies, would 
scarcely be more than 30,000/. The 
utmost loss, therefore, that the West India 
planters could possibly sustain would be 
the loss of the profit arising from the sale 
of 30,000/. worth of rum. Now this pro- 
fit, at the rate of 20 per cent. could not 
be more than 6,000/. The possible loss, 
therefore, of 6,000/. per annum is the 
greatest evil that the West India islands 
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can suffer from: the intercourse of the 
United States with the ports of Newfound- 
land ; this is the whole extent of the mis- 
chief. And on whom will fall the burthen 
of this mighty loss? It will be divided be- 
tween the islands of Jamaica, Dominica, 
Barbadoes, St. Kitt’s, and the rest of our 
West India possessions. It will be divided 
among men, the value of whose exports 
exceeds three millions a year. 

On the other hand, what will be the 
extent of the evils that will arise if that 
intercourse be prohibited? The inhabitants 
of Newfoundland, and the rest of our 
fishermen who resort to its banks, must 
then depend for their subsistence on our 
remaining American colonies, Nova Scotia 
and Canada, or on Great Britain herself. 
From Nova Scotia they have at present 
nothing to hope. The land does not pro- 
duce a sufficiency of food for the main- 
tenance of its own people: they depend 
for a supply on the neighbouring domi- 
nions of the United States. From Ca- 
nada it is admitted by all, that, at present, 
they have nothing to expect. The hon. 
alderman asserts, indeed, thdt in a few 
years the exports from Canada will be 
great; but surely, Sir, we shall not be 
guilty of such a mockery of our fishermen, 
as to refer them to the future produce of 
distant years, when they apply to us for 
present bread. It is of little moment to 
add, that, during'the winter months and 
those of the spring, when the wants of the 
people of Newfoundland are the greatest,- 
the gulph of St. Lawrence is bound up by 
the frost. Thus it appears, that, on this 
country alone, the fishermen of New- 
foundland must depend fora supply; and, 
to that supply, the hon. alderman asserts 
that this country is unquestionably ade- 
quate. 

Sir, Iam sure the humanity of the 
House will not permit them to forget that, 
from this kingdom, corn is exportable only 
when its price in the market is below a 
certain standard. If then, as is often the 
case, it shall exceed that standard, what 
must be the situation of our fishermen, 
exposed at least to the distress of scarcity, 
perhaps to the horrors of famine? And 
who are the men that we are advised thus 
lightly to abandon? In number they are 
more than 20,000. What is their occu- 
pation? It is an occupation of little benefit 
to themselves, but of infinite advantage to 
their country. Miserable, at the best of 
times, is the subsistence they obtain; but 
valuable indeed are the returns they make 
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to the kingdom to which they belong—not 
less than half a million a year; yet this 
return forms but a small part of their im- 
portance; for next to our coasting trade, 
theirs is the greatest nursery of our sea- 
men: hundreds of new men are sent out 
every year: their employment gives them 
a peculiar hardihood of character. Expe- 
rience has shewn that it is the best school 
of instruction. Treat your fishermen with 
justice ; allow them the enjoyment of a right 
which, as subjects, they inherit, and to 
which they are entitled as men, the right 
of purchasing their corn at a fair market in- 
stead of that of the monopolist, and you 
will find, not only that your fslieries will be 
extended, but that as far as foreign mar- 
kets are in question, they will soon be 
established on the ruins of every other. 
The French have never more than sup- 
plied, nor, with common prudence on our 
part, can they ever more than supply, the 
consumption of their own market. The 
Americans, excluded from our West India 
islands, find their fisheries rapidly declin- 
Wg + for as they have no other consider- 
able 


are reduced to the alternative of either 
abandoning their trade, or of endeavour- 
ing to obtain, from an advance of price 
on their best fish, a recompence for the 
Joss they must otherwise sustain from their 
having no market for their worst: but 
with this advance in the price, it is impos- 
sible they can long contest with us the 
possession of the Spanish or Italian, or 
any other of the foreign markets. 

In this situation the American fishermen 
are seeking a refuge from poverty in the 
dominions of Britain. Such, Sir, is the 
flattering prospect before us, if our fisher- 
men are treated with a common regard to 
the principles of justice; but if, deserting 
those principles, we consign them to the 
avarice of the monopolist; if we compel 
them to purchase their bread at the price 
which his rapacity shall establish, what 
rmoust be the consequence ? Fishermen are 
not like the cultivators of the soil, whose 
local attachments and predilection for their 
home will induce them to bear oppression 
to the utmost extent of human suffering 
rather than remove—without a local habi- 
tation, without a home, wanderers on the 
face of the waters, they will fly from dis- 
tress to other employments, or to other 
employers; and what is the mighty advan- 
tage for which we are thus to hazard our 
most important interests—the advantage 
ef preserving to the West India islands a 
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certain profit of 6,000/. a year! How vast 
the stake on the one hand! How inconsi- 
derable the object on the other! 

Thus, Sir, 1 have canvassed the maxim | 
the hon. gentleman has laboured to esta- 
blish, * That all intercourse between the 
island of Newfoundland and the United 
States ought to be prohibited.” But 
whatever he thought of his general argu- 
ment, certain it is, that his reasoning, 
as applied to the provisions of this Bill, 
has utterly failed; for, on his own princi- ° 
ples, these provisions must diminish the 
evils which he seems to dread, and narrow 
the intercourse that is the object of his 
fears. Other arguments against this Bill 
have also been urged. It was said by the 
hon. alderman that the agricultural inte- 
rests of the kingdom are obviously incon- 
sistent with the permission of furnishin 
Newfoundland with corn from the Unite 
States, for that England can furnish grain 
of every species at a cheaper rate, and 
ought therefore to have the preference. 
Sir, if this fact be true, England will have 
the preference; for what merchant is so 
blind to his own interest as to send his — 
vessel to purchase corn at an extrava- 
gantly dear market, at 2,000 miles dis- 
tance, woen he has a cheaper market at 
his door? The hon. gentleman’s argument 
may shew that, as far as the interests of 
British agriculture are in question, the 
Bill will ‘be nugatory; but it certainl 
cannot prove that the Bill will be perni- 
cious. Another objection to the Bill, was 
founded on the maxim that the merchants 
concerned in the fisheries should have the 
sole right of supplying the fishermen with 
bread. On this avowal of a scheme to 
establish a monopoly, as cruel in its prin- 
ciple as ruinous in its effects, I will trouble 
the House with no comment of mine: 
they have heard the proposal, and will 
decide upon its merits. _ But however the’ 
rapacious avarice of a few individuals may 
seem to place the interest of the merchant 
in opposition to that of the public, certain 
it is, that in this case, as almost in every 
other, the real interest of the merchant 
coincides with that of the kingdom ; for it 
must be to the advantage of the merchant 
to purchase at a low price the fish which 
he brings back in return for the articles 
he sells. Now it is obviously impossible 
that the produce of labour can long con- 
tinue to be cheap, if the provisions which 
support that labour are extravagantly dear. 
Thus, Sir, I have considered the various 
arguments that the enemies of the Bull 
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within the House have urged. If it be 
thought necessary to examine evidence at 
your bar with a view of giving the wit- 
nesses also an opportunity of stating their 
objections to the Bill, I shall certainly 
acquiesce; yet I cannot but observe, that 
the merchants of Dartmouth and Poole, 
~ who think this Bill, though short of their 
wishes, is much for their interest, ought 
also tobe heard. If evidence be examined 
on one side, let an equal indulgence be 
‘also shewn to the other. But whatever in 
this respect.be the decision of the House, 
I trust they will extend their protection to 
a Bill, which is obviously recommended 
by the most powerful of all considerations, 
those of public interest, of justice, of hu- 
manity. 

_ The motion for the attendance of Mr. 
Brickwood was negatived. After which, 
the House went into the Committee. 


Feb. 15. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the Bill, 

Mr. Fox rose to oppose the motion, and 
to state his objections to the Bill. He 
said he did not ‘merely object to the title 
on the legal ground of contest, whether 
the Bill was an extension or a restriction 
of the existing law, but to its principle. 
He had not completely made up his mind 
-as to the necessity of any bill passing upon 
the subject, and one reason why he had not 
done so was, because the House had been 
refused all the information necessary to be 
laid before them, previous to their coming 
to a decision on a point of so much im- 
portance. He. stated, that there were 
three parties to the Bill, the merchants of 
Poole and Dartmouth, the merchants of 
London, and the inhabitants of Newfound- 
Jand. All of these, or somebody for them, 
ought to have been heard before any Bill 
affecting them was passed. The present 
Bill was directly contrary to admiral 
Campbell’s opinion, directly contrary to 
the wishes and opinion of the merchants 
of London, and as far as the House knew, 
adverse to the opinion and wishes of the 
Inhabitants of Newfoundland; he consi- 
dered it, therefore, as a sacrifice to the 
merchants of Poole and Dartmouth. Mr. 
Fox said, he should have thought that 
laying the intercourse betweem the United 
States and Newfoundland .open, under 
certain regulations, would have been 
wiser than to have confined it at all. 
The chief regulations that he would 
have made should have been, to have ob- 
liged the commerce to be carried on in 
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British bottoms, legally sailing with a 
register, agreeably to the Navigation Act. 
He recommended ministers either to pass 
no bill at all, and, in that case, to settle 
the intercourse by proclamation, from the 
King in council, or to postpone the third 
reading for one month; and, in the interim, 
to call all the witnesses before the House 
that could give them any material infor- 
mation on the subject; and, when the 
House were fully intormed upon it, to pre- 
pare a digested Bill, and pass it. Mr. Fox 
moved, * That the Bill be read a third 
time that day month,” having first declar- 
ed, that if the sense of the majority ap- 
peared to be against his motion, he would 
not divide the House. 

Mr. Pitt acknowledged that Mr. Fox 
had put the Bill upon a fair issue. He 
controverted Mr. Fox’s arguments, and 
defended the Bill as a bill of experiment. 
He said, if gentlemen thought proper, 
they might bring the subject under discus- 
sion at some future period of the present 
session; but if the Bill was not reada 
third time till that day month, the object 
of it would be lost. 

Mr. Eden said, that waving for the mo- 
ment all dispute, whether the present Bill 
should be considered as restraining, or as 
authorizing a trade between the new states 
and one of the colonies, he had heard with 
great pleasure, the right hon. gentleman's 
wish to secure the colony trade and navi- 
gation as much as possible to British ships. 
But when it was proposcd to adopt the Bill 
as an experiment, till the House should 
have more leisure and better materials, he 
must be permitted to express some sur- 
pe individually speaking, the right 
ion. gentleman possibly had ample reason 
to wish for leisure; but the House, col- 
lectively considered, must never be sup- 

osed to want leisure for the discussion of 
important points: materials indeed they 
might want, more especially in instances 
like the present, when they had thought 
proper to deny to themselves the advan- 
tage of hearing witnesses peculiarly able 
to give information, and personally entitled 
even to offer advice and opinions. The 
self-denial of the House on this occasion, 
had been just matter of surprise to him 
and to others; but it was not more so, 
than the singular cause which had been 
assigned for it: they had been told, that 
the examination of witnesses would be 
contrary to the compromise with Poole 
and Dartmouth. A noble friend of his 
had, on some occasion, anatomized the 
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word ‘reciprocity; he wished that his 
noble friend would, in like manner, advert 
to the word ‘ compromise:’ he had always 
understood that word to mean, that the 
pretensions and interests of all parties 
being stated, there was a general agree- 
ment to abate something in the claims of 
both. But the present case differed widely 
from this description; the merchants of 
London, and those of Quebec, though pro- 
testing against the Bill, and parties mate- 
rially interested, were refused even a hear- 
ing : the inbabitants of Newfoundland were 
eae a also, and admiral Campbell, who 
t represented Newfoundland, was well 
known to disapprove utterly of the present 
Bill; the House had also refused to hear 
him. The towns of Youghall and Water- 
ford, in Ireland, were greatly concerned 
in the fate of the question, but were not 
-to this hour aprized of its existence. And 
even Poole and Dartmouth, in his opi- 
nion, would be dissatisfied with their sup- 
sed share in this compromise, whenever 
they should understand it: -for it would 
not escape their observation, that the Bill 
purported to be a temporary restriction, 
and whenever it expired, the whole trade 
-would be open to the United States, and 
the dangerous intercourse and ruinous 
competition would be greater than ever. 
Besides, according to all common sense, 
if this Bill was right, the perpetual conti- 
nuance of it must be right ; for the present 
year happened to be a year of plenty in all 
the British dominions: and if his Majesty’s 
subjects were not now able to supply 
Newfoundland, they never could be able. 
In short, he could not discover that the 
BiH was favourable to any interests except 
those of the United States. An hon. gen- 
tleman, the preceding night, had mention- 
ed them as peculiarly entitled to favour in 
preference to France. This came natu- 
rally from the hon. gentleman who had 
recently arrived from the United States, 
where he had undoubtedly been witness to 
the singular benevolence with which 
British subjects were treated by the New 
States, and to the sanctimonious attention 
to the faith of treaties, which was at this 
hour placing the New States in a point of 
view unparalleled in the history of any age 
or any country. He could have wished 
to have known from the same eye-witness 
-how it happened, that in some of the New 
States British ships and their cargoes were 
subject to peculiar duties and restraints, 
notwithstanding that in this kingdom the 
muerchandize of the United States remained 
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to this hour exempt from the duties im- 
posed on the goods of the most friendly 
powers of Europe. Gentlemen had talked 
of the supply of Newfoundland as a matter 
of difficulty, and it was evident that they 
conceived it to be an undertaking of great 
extent: he thought it right therefore, to 
inform them, that in 1771, when the 
fishery. flourished, the value of all the pro- 
visions brought from North America was 
only 9,000/., and in the last year the quan- 
tity of flour and bread brought from the 
United States had been very inconsider- 
able, and the live cattle amounted to 120. 
For such considerations the House was 
asked to sacrifice a principle of Jaw, which 
he believed to be a just principle; andifit 
were otherwise he still thought that the 
direct communication should be closed 
against the United States. He would not 
resume the dispute on the law question ; 
but would only say, that if it happened to 
him to imagine that he had discovered a 
pau of law contrary to the general appre- 

ension of mankind, and mischievous in 
all its consequences to the interest of these 
kingdoms, he would have concealed it, 
with as much care as if he had discovered 
&@ new poison, or, at least, he would not 
have brought forward the poison in one 
hand, without bringing its antidote in the 
other. These new discoverers, however, 
or new inventors, had been governed by a 
different sentiment, and had maintained 
their discovery with as much alacrity and 
earnestness as if it had been beneficial to 
the interests of the British empire. 

Mr. Jenkinson contended, that had the 
House gone into an examination of all the 
parties stated to be interested in the Bill, 
they would have heard a great deal of evi- 


-dence of the most contradictory nature. 


His Majesty’s ministers therefore were 
under the necessity of consulting the mer-- 
chants of Poole and Dartmouth, who were 
principally interested, and upon a compari- 
son of what they said with the opinion of 
the King’s officers who had been at New- 
foundland, had proceeded to draw such a 
Bill as mightdo good, but could donoharm. 

Mr. Fox’s motion was withdrawn, and 
the Bill read a third time. ; 


Debate in the Commons on the Reports 
14 the Commissioners of Public Accounts. ] 
‘eb. 17. The House went into a 
committee on that part of his Majesty's 
Speech which recommended to the con- 
sideration of parliament, the Reports of 
the Commissioners of Public Accounts. 
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Mr. Chancellor Pitt then entered into 
the review and consideration of the im- 
portant topics contained in the Reports of 
the commissioners. He said, that though 
voluminous, they might be arranged under 
two or three general heads; and for the 
purpose of clearly investigating the merits 
of the suggestions, it was necessary to dis- 
tinguish them. It was impossible for him, 
or for parliament, to speak in adequate 
commendation of the labours of these gen- 
tlemen; they had given lights to parlia- 
ment on subjects hitherto involved in the 
most inscrutable obscurity, which if pur- 
sued by the legislature with équal energy 
and wisdom, would be productive of the 
most valuable benefits. It was his duty, 
and the duty of the House, to profit from 
_ the Reports which had been laid before 
them. Without going at length into the 
- mass of matter which the twelve Reports 
contained, it was his wish, he said, to 
lead the House to the review of their la- 
bours in the gross, rather than the detail, 
and under the distinct heads into which 
the whole might be resolved. These 
heads were, in his mind, the following : 

1. The commissioners had turned their 

attention to the manner in which the re- 
venues of the country were collected. 

2. They had then entered into the con- 
sideration of the several offices of expen- 
diture, and of the manner in which the 

ublic money was issued through the 
xchequer. And, 

3. The manner in which that money, 
so issued, was chequed and controlled, 
and how it was ultimately accounted for to 
the Exchequer. - 

Under these three heads, he believed, 
might be comprehended all the subjects 
embraced by the commissioners in their 
twelve Reports. The first, namely, that 
which respected the collection of the re- 
venues, and which made the subject of 
the two first Reports, had already consi- 
derably engaged the public attention. 
Their ideas with respect to the collection 
of the land tax, had been improved, and 
considerable benefit had been derived from 
their suggestions. Instead of suffering 


the procuce of the tax to lie, as had been 


usual, in the hands of the commissioners, 
means had been taken by parliament to 
enforce the more speedy payment of the 
sums in their hands; and that they should 
_ be themselves rewarded by fixed salaries, 
rather than by fees and poundage. In 
this part of the Reports, therefore, he be- 
lioved the committee would not find any 
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thing so materially deserving of their con- 
sideration, as in other subjects which he 
should have occasion to mention. 

In the same manner another topic, in- 
cluded in this branch of their inquiry, the 
Post-office, had been in the late Act con- 
siderably amended. The commissioners 
stated in the Report, that the Post-office 
was directed to pay 700/. a week to the 
Treasury out of the produce of this branch 
of the revenue; and that this was a very 
small sum, in proportion to the sum de- 
rived from this fund. The committee 
would, however, recollect, that in the last 
Bill, when the addition was made to the 
duty on letters, and the other regulations 
were introduced, the office was directed 
to pay 3,000/. instead of 7002. into the 
Treasury, and this sum was now regularly 
paid. He believed it was as much as 
could be weekly drawn from the office ; 
leaving a sufficient sum in hand to answer 
the exigencies of the office. This being 
the case, he would not detain the com- 
mittee in this stage, but would hasten to 
that on which he designed to move them 
that night. 

The second branch of the Reports, and 
which comprehended five or six of their 
number, was, as he had stated, an account 
of these public offices, and their conduct, 
through which the money passed in its 
application to the various services for 
which it was granted. He would first call 
their attention to the Navy-office, as that 
which immediately after the Pay-office 
was the most important. The Pay-office 
had of late been considerably amended, 
and was now brought nearly to the state 
recommended by the commissioners. It 
was the peculiar charge brought against 
the offices that balances had been suffered 
to accumulate in the hands of the officers, 
and to lie in their hands long after they 
had quitted the public service. Balances 
were also suffered unnecessarily to increase 
in the hands of officers while they re- 
mained in place. This very expensive and 
inconvenient practice had arisen from — 
various causes, and was chiefly persevered 
in by the very great delay which there 
was in passing the accounts of public offi- 
cers at the Exchequer, and the old and 
obstinate forms of the Exchequer; which, 
however proper and accommodating they 
might be to our expenditure when they 
were adopted, were now infinitely too di- 
latory and intricate, for the enlarged busi- 
ness of our present expenditure. He had 
the happiness to say, that the present 
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Treasurer of the Navy had, in consequence 
of the Report of the commissioners on his 
particular office, taken the whole of the 
practice and of their suggestions, into his 
most able consideration ; and he had, after 
much inquiry and deliberate consultation, 
formed a plan which promised to be effec- 
tual. It seemed, in his eyes, to have all 
the ends in view which the commissioners 
recommended, and which that House must 
be eager to compass. It tended to keep 
down balances in the hands of the Trea- 
surer of the Navy for the time being, and 
to take them totally out of the hands of 
those who might quit the office. These 
were benefits which were not imaginary ; 
and he trusted that his right hon. friend’s 
ideas would not be found, upon trial, in- 
compatible with the present forms, nor 
inadequate to the duties of office. They 
might at first be difficult, and, to men ha- 
bituated to the old forms, unpleasant ; but 
time would recommend as well as faci- 
litate the scheme; and as it was only in 
case of a war, that material difficulty could 
occur in carrying it into practice, he 
trusted that that was a period so remote, 
that we should be familiarised to the new 
practice before the difficulty should occur. 

This plan was framed on the sugges- 
tions of the commissioners, Its first pro- 
vision was, that every treasurer, on quit- 
ting his office, should transfer the balances 
in his hands to his successor; and se- 
condly, that every treasurer of the navy, 
while in office, should close his accounts 
every year. These were not impracti- 
cable regulations. The first might be ac- 
complished by a change in the manner of 
keeping the accounts. It was now com- 
mon, at the distance of a length of years, 
when a ship’s books were nearly closed, to 
take such men as remained unpaid, and 
place them on an account of arrears. 
Why not do this at an earlier period, and 
In a greater extent? The principle was 
the same, though the operation would be 
on a larger scale. . 

In addition to this, we should have to 
simplify the manner of kecping the ac- 
counts, and in particular to remedy, by 
altering the great source and pretence for 
delay in the office, the practice of the 
sub-accountants. Instead of the manner 
now in use, of their receiving the money 
necessary to their several expenditures 
from the treasurer of the navy, and hold- 
ing an account with him, by which he had 
a double credit, and was prevented ulti- 
mately from closing his account with the 
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Exchequer until he had closed with all the 
sub-accountants; instead, therefore, of — 
this old method, it was suggested by his 
right hon. friend, that the sub-accountants 
should draw, by ee the sums neces- 
sary to their several services, and should 
have personally to account to the Exche- 
quer, giving at the same time the trea- 
surer for the time being regular informa- 
tion of the state of the application of the 
sums so drawn. In addition to these 
means, and to reduce the balances in the 
hands of the treasurer of the navy for the - 
time being, and also of the sub-account- 
ants, it was to be proposed, that the money 
should in future be placed in the custody 
of the Bank, as was now the custom with 
the army expenditure. 

Ansther source of enhancing the ba- 
lances in the hands of the treasurer was, 
that every head of service was kept dis- 
tinct, and the sums appropriated to each 
of the services were kept distinct: instead 
of this, it was proposed, that when the 
sum appropriated to any one service 
should be exhausted, they should not draw 
for more money while they had sums in 
their hands originally drawn for other, 
and not dissimilar seryices. He said not 
dissimilar, because he would not agree 
that the new scheme should totally abo- 
lish the old forms. Distinct heads might. 
be still maintained; and they naturally 
divided themselves into three: the vic- 
tualling, the navy, and the commissioners 
of sick and hurt. Under these several 
heads the sums might be applied indif- 
ferently, either to the particular objects 
for which the money was originally drawn, 
or by taking sums from the other service, 
under the same head, which was not ex- 
hausted. He had no doubt but from those 
propositions, together with several other 
subordinate rules, a new scheme for con- 
ducting the office of the treasurer of the 
navy might be adopted, which would fulfil 
the expectations held out in the report of 
the commissioners: he had no doubt but 
the committee would go with him in his 
motion for leave to bring in the Bill; and 
in that Bill the propositions would be 
made much more clear than, he was afraid, 
he had made them in his imperfect sketch. 

The next great office in this branch of — 
the reports was the Ordnance ; and he wag 
happy that the ideas of the commissioners 
had so intimately fallen in with those of 
the office itself; for they had adopted and 
carried into effect a number of the sug- 
gestions thrown out in the Reports, which 
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made it less necessary than it otherways 
would be for the committee to enter much 
into the consideration of what had been 
said on this office now. One remark 
only occurred, and that was, that the cus- 
tody of the cash should be in the Bank. 
In regard to the Pay-office, the same 
observation was to be made. The prac- 
tice had been most beneficially changed. 
Little or~no money now remained in the 
hands of the paymaster, and no balance 
could accrue. One very material circum- 
stance in this office, however, still re- 
mained to be amended, and that was the 
practice of the expenditure in the article 
of extraordinaries. This was a thing un- 
questionably more applicable to a time of 
war than peace; for this reason the House 
‘had more time; but it would not be 
an unprofitable, nar was it an unnecessary 
labour, to look back ‘to what had been 
the practice in the late war with regard 
to these extraordinaries. He was well 
informed that in the enormous accumula- 
tion of these extraordinaries very great 
peculation had occurred; and a careful 
review of the accounts might lead to con- 
sequences highly beneficial to the public. 
There was one circumstance which, in 
such a revisal, must be particularly ad- 
verted to, and from which he must dissent 
from the practice of the Exchequer. He 
entered his protest against the maxim, that 
a voucher, having all the formalities of a 
receipt, was to be considered and accepted 
as a complete discharge to the accountant 
for the sum it specified, without any far- 
ther inquiry. The commissioners had well 
stated how defective vouchers, with all the 
requisite formalities, might be; the ac- 
countant might have entered into collu- 
sion with the party who was to furnish the 
commodities—or they might not have been 
furnished to the amount—or they might 
not have been delivered to the army. A 
variety of abuses might have been com- 
mitted, which it would be ridiculous to 
say amere reccipt would discover. He 
charged no officer with such abuses. He 
urged only generally, and stated this as a 
reason for instituting a close and general 
Inquiry into the whole of the expenditure 
under the head ef Extraordinaries of the 
Army during the latewar. For this pur- 
pose, sufficient men must be armed with 
sufficient powers; they must have power 
_to call men before them, to force the pro- 
duction of papers, and to administer an 
oath. The comptrollers of the army ac- 
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the public, were, in his mind, the most 
proper to be entrusted with this, as well 
as other subjects of inquiry, check, and 
control, which the Bills that he should 
move for went to introduce. There were 
some other lesser considerations in the of- 
fice of the Paymaster of the Army, which 
the commissioners had recommended to 
the notice of parliament. ‘The Paymaster 
of Widows’ Pensions was an officer who 
might be spared; and the agents for the 
payment of the out-pensioners of Chelsea- 
hospital, and the whole management of 
the non-effective fund, required revisal. 
The latter had been some time under the 
eye of the comptrollers of the army ac- 
counts, and they had made very valuable 
amendments. To them also must be re- 
ferred the accounts of the sub-accountants, 
the general source of delay and procrasti- 
nation in every office. 

He next adverted to the third branch 
of this very interesting discussion; namely, 
the manner in which the money thus issued 
was afterwards accounted for to the Ex- 
chequer. In the view of this department, 
the first striking circumstance that oc- 
curred was, the mode of auditing these 
accounts by the Auditors of the Imprest. 
This the commissioners had stated with 
truth to be, not an accurate examination 
into the uses to which the specific sums 
had been applied, but merely an inquiry 
into the arithmetical exactness of each 
account. As this minute disquisition had 
been already attended to in the various 
inferior offices, it necded no great degree 
of discernment to pronounce this exami- 
nation absolutely nugatory. He felt, he 
said, great reluctance in saying, that the 
abolishment of such frivolity was abso- 
lutely requisite; he was loth to remove 
what bore even the shadow of control, 
though useless in itself; such an establish- 
ment carried sometimes with it such a de- 
gree of awe as tended to render its pur- 
poses effectual. But when he considered 
that the emoluments of this office in- 
creased in a direct proportion with the 
public disability to afford such increase, 
he confessed he wished that progress ter- 
minated, and that another estabjishment, 
of less expense and more utility, might 
succeed; an establishment where efficient 
checks, and substantial disquisition, might 
take place of mere numerical forms and 
examinations. He next entered at large 
into a mode of auditing the accounts of 
the Navy, returned from the officers in its 
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of the Navy, the Victualling, and the Sick 
and Hurt Officers. In each of these, though 
several regulations had taken place since 
the present inquiries were set on foot, 
there was still a necessity for farther re- 
formation. The mode of remedying those 
evils, which had been proposed by the 
commissioners of accounts, and to which 
he acceded, was, the consolidation of 
these different offices of audit into one 
general establishment, to examine into 
the accounts of every department, and in- 
vested with more efficient powers than any 
of the present offices possessed. | 

The great source, he observed, of the 
distressing embarrassment of accounts, in 
themselves rather too complicated, was 
the long credit given to sub-accountants. 
This it was prevented the treasurers of the 
navy from returning their accounts long 
after they had been out of office; and 
then, from the unaccountable relaxation 
and neglect which pervaded the entire 
system, these accountants were suffered 
to retain the balance of the public money 
in their hands, some even so long as forty 
years. This was not a late object of his 
attention: he had, two years since, when 
first he accepted his present office, thrown 
out this idea as an important subject of 
inquiry; sometime, when out of office, he 
had followed it still farther, by stating to 
that House, that the sums then unac- 
counted for amounted to no less a sum 
than 44 millions,-and by moving’ at the 
same time, that an official inquiry should 
be instituted. The business was then 
looked on as a mere chimera, and was 
treated with great pleasantry of imagina- 
tion by an hon. gentleman opposite him, 
whose pleasantry, indeed, he was happy 
to say, could easily sport on any subject. 
The idea, at that time, went abroad, as if 
he had discovered forty millions of the 
public money which had been stolen, and 
which he had offered to rescue from the 
hands of the robbers. Had such an idea 
esca him, he would indeed have been 
a fit mark for ridicule. But to return to 
his motion in its reality ; he had the plea- 
sure to say, that what was then treated as 
a mere romance, had proved itself a tale 
of truth; what was then a shadow, was 
now converted into substance. From the 
inquiries that had been instituted, he was 
happy to inform the House, that no less 
than 27 millions so unaccounted for, had 
been discovered; and that the balance in 
favour of the public, on the accounts 
elready examined, amounted to no less 
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than 257,000/.; which sum, he had no 
doubt, he should be able immediately to 
collect, so as to apply it to the uses of 
the current year; and farther, that he 
supposed that ona farther scrutiny into 
the accounts that’ had been already 
brought forward, and on a_ progress 
through the remainder, this balance would 
be considerably increased. The manner 
in which it was intended to proceed was, 
by ordering the debtors of the nation to 
pay in the above-mentioned sum, which 
had been already acknowledged, and after- 
wards to compel them, by process, to 
stand a more particular examination. 
Highly as he thought of the labours, 
and much as he commended the applica- 
tion and abilities of the commissioners of 
accounts, he said he must differ from them 
in one particular: they had admitted, that 
in the transactions of the late war, and of 
course, were the precedent admitted, in 
every future one, a receipt passed through 
the usual forms, should in every respect 
be deemed a suflicient voucher. Instances, 
he said, had occurred in that period which 
rendered an inquiry necessary, which 
should certainly take place when the sup- 
position of payment, and consequent issue 
of the receipt, were both found to originate 
in a collusive fraud. He mentioned an- 
other charge against the auditors of the 
imprest, which was, that their proceedings 
were not only ineffectual, but tedious in 
the extreme. He remarked it as a cu- 
rious circumstance, that though the audi- 
tors had, in one year, made 16,000/. each, 
they had in no year since made half that 
sum. He would not say that laziness here 
predominated over avarice; but he would 
mention to the House what he thought 
the probable cause. The clerks in this 
office in whose power it chiefly lay to ex- 
pedite or retard the different papers, were 
paid not by a certain salary, but by fees. 
Here was an intercourse established which 
ought on all accounts to be suppressed, as 
that same fee, which might be made the 
motive for dispatch, might also, if suitable 
to the intentions of the donor, be con- 
verted into an instrument of delay. The 
only argument, he said, that could be ad- 
duced against the abolishing this and the 
like offices, was, that it would be deemed 
an infringement on patent rights, which 
the possessors considered as a species of 
freehold. But he would first observe, that 
in every such trust there was an implied 
condition that the duties of the office be 
faithfully discharged, and that this condi- 
[X] ; 
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tion, in the present instance, had been 
violated. It could not, he hoped, be con- 
ceived, that the duties of a public office 
were to be infringed, yet its emolument 
received merely because it was held by 
patent right. To what wild excess, he 
asked, would not this doctrine lead, if 
once established? As well might they 
claim, in virtue of that patent, that the 
public should still maintain to them that 
degree of profit which accidental circum- 
stances, and the increase of the public 
debt, had at one time thrown into their 
hands; and that the nation should by that 
plea be compelled invariably to pay a sum 
of 19,000/. per annum for the transaction 
of business, for which, in fact, 500/. would 
be an over-payment. 3 
It would, perhaps, he said, be consi- 
dered as an omission, if he did not advert 
to the consolidation of offices proposed by 
the commissioners of accounts. Most of 
the offices alluded to “could not, he said, | 
with propriety, be referred to any but the ' 
Excise department, which was already 
overloaded. In one instance the excep- ' 
tion had been taken away, as the Commis- : 
sioners of Stamps, who were subjected by | 
_ this proposal to a change, had now a suffhi- 
cient degree of employment, as most of, 
the supplies of last session had been raised 
by taxes incidental to their departments. , 
wo other commissions were in them- | 
selves so trifling, that it was scarcely ne- 
cessary to mention them at present; he 
had not considered where they could be 
annexed; and, in fact imagined, that he 
would have soon to propose to the House 
their total abolition. The Chancellor then 
informed the House, that he should con- 
clude by moving for leave to bring in such 
bills as he had alluded to in the different 
arts of his speech, and moved accord- 
ingly, ‘* That leave be given to bring in a 
bill for better examining and auditing the 
public accounts of this linedonn® 
Mr. Sheridan rose to state to the right 
hon. gentleman that he was mistaken in a 
particular fact. The book he had alluded 
to was not an authentic voucher prepared 
at the instance of the Treasury, but the 
private memorandum-book of an indivi- 
dual, Mr. Sheridan reminded Mr. Pitt of 
what had at the time passed in debate on 
the subject of that book, and of the amend- 
ment that had been moved, changing the 
words of the original motion in two places; 
in one, the words, * It. appears to this 
House,’ were changed to ‘ This House 
having reason to believe ;’ and in the other 
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the words ‘ amounting in the whole to 44 
millions,’ were changed to ‘ large sums of 
money.’* 

Mr. Pilt admitted that the hon. gentle- 
man was correct, and that he had erred in 
what he had before said ; but he declared, 
he well remembered that when the book 
and its contents were under discussion, a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) had 
treated the proposition with infinite ridi- 
cule, and said, instead of 44 millions, he 
did not believe 40,000/. would ever be 
come at. Nay, Mr. Pitt said, he was not 
sure whether the right hon. gentleman 
had not gone so far as to say that he did 
not believe the public would ever see 40¥. 
of the money due from the sub-account- 
ants who were defaulters. 

Mr. Rose said, the book in question was 
prepared at the instance of the Treasury, 
as his right hon. friend had stated. Mr. 
Rose gave an account of his having ori- 
ginally suggested to lord North the idea 
of calling upon the sub-accountants to pay 
their arrears to the public, and of his hay- 
ing gone to Mr. Mollison, the secretary to 
the commissioners of accounts, and asked 
him, if with proper assistance such a book 
could not be made out. That, in conse- 

uence of that, the book was prepared; 
that it was paid for by the Treasury, and 
was to all intents a public voucher. 

Mr. Sheridan maintained the contrary. 
He said it was the private memorandum- 
book of Mr. Mollison; that it had been 
brought forward against Mr. Mollison’s 
consent, and that he had complained of it 
to him. 

Mr. Fox said, he knew not whether the 
words a right hon. gentleman had referred 
to, as having been used in the former de- 
bate upon the book, had made any part of 
his arguments or not, for he really had 
forgot what his arguments were upon the 
occasion; but if the debate had taken 
place the preceding day only, he might 
possibly have said, that ‘* he claimed the 
merit of doing that business that belonged 
to the executive government; that he 
would not suffer it to be taken out of the 
hands of administration; that no man 
should run a race with him on the subject, 
and that the House of Commons itself 
should not know a syllable about the 
matter.” After this irony, Mr. Fox de- 
clared he could not suppose that the 
House had treated the subject with the 
levity the right hon gentleman had stated, 
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because, on looking to the motion for the 
address that passed upon the subject, he 
found the words, * This House having 
reason to believe,’ &c. Now, he could 
not imagine that the House would ever 
hold such language, or say it ‘ had rea- 
son to believe,” except when it meant to 
be perfectly serious. There were in the 
right hon. gentleman's speech many things 
suggested that were exceedingly proper ; 
but if the right hon. gentleman meant to 
insinuate any blame upon the administra- 
tion in which he had held a share, on the 
score of their not having turned their at- 
tention towards official regulations and 
reform, Jet the right hon. gentleman re- 
collect, that of the three years since 1782, 
when a change in the ministry took place, 
that administration, of which he had been 
a part, had been in office not quite one 
ear, whereas the right hon. gentleman 
ad been in administration two years out 
of the three; and nevertheless he was will- 
ing to compare his one year against the 
right hon. gentleman’s two, perfectly sure 
that it would be found that more essential 
reforms had been made by those with 
whom he had acted, than by the right 
hon. gentleman. In support of this asser- 
tion, Mr. Fox instanced the Bill for the 
better regulation of the office of paymaster 
general; a Bill drawn in as masterly a 
manner, and that reflected as much credit, 
and threw as much solid glory on its 
author, as any bill that ever had been 
brought into that House. Mr. Fox said, 
there was one matter that the right hon. 
gentleman had touched upon, to which he 
could not subscribe; and that was, the 
idea that the increased profits of the au- 
ditor of the imprest, or any other patent 
officer, arising from an unforeseen and 
unexpected increase of the public expense 
and the public debt, were not to be deemed 
so sacred, but that they ought to be con- 
sidered as liable to a reform. He knew 
perfectly well, that it was looked upon as 
invidious, and was always unpopular, for 
amy man to hold an opinion such as he 
and ever would avow, on that sub- 

ject. This must ever be the case, where 
the public and an individual were the 
ies. The public looked to their own 
interest alone, and that naturally and un- 
avoidably made them partial. But in spite 
of that partiality, in spite of the unpopu- 
larity that would attend such a declaration, 
he scrupled not to say, that he would on 
no account consent to touch any part of 
the-emoluments derivable under a grant of 
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the crown. Let gentlemen look at pro- 

erty of every kind, let them look at the 
anded estates of the kingdom. Most of 
them had originally been grants of the | 
crown ; and would any man, because those 
estates were now productive of infinitely 
larger rents than could probably have been 
foreseen or imagined, venture to meddle” 
with them, or think of assuming any part 
of those rents? Why should not a place, 
or the emoluments a man received under 
a grant of the crown, no matter whether 
by a duty, by fees, or by annuity, or in 
any other manner, be held as sacred 2 
freehold, as a person’s freehold estate ? 
Mr. Fox declared, it was not his intention - 
to have said any thing in that stage of the 
business ; but it was impossible for him not 
to have taken notice of the matter he had 
just spoken to. 

The question was put, and agreed to. 
Mr. Pitt then moved, ‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for the better re- 
gulating the office of treasurer of his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, and for transterring the cus- - 
tody of the cash for ordnance service, from 
the treasurer of the ordnance to the bank 
of England.”’? This was also agreed to. 

Mr. Pitt said, he had a motion to make, 
that probably might not be equally well 
received. It was, he declared, a motion 
that he had once before made, and which, 
when modelled into the shape of a Bill, 
had passed that House, but had been 
thrown out by the other. The objection 
formerly made to the Bill had been, that 
government could carry its object, withe 
out passing any new law for the purpose. 
This, however, ‘was more specious thaa 
true. Government could not do it with- 
out the institution of certain commissioners 
to undertake the duty. The commissioners 
of accounts had their attention wholly en- 
gaged bya different, and a very important 
object; and he saw no reason why the 
object of the intended Bill might not be 
undertaken, and put into progress at the 
same time. He concluded with moving, 
‘¢ That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
for appointing commissioners to inquire 
into the fees, gratuities, perquisites, and 
emoluments, which are, or lately have 
been, received in the several public offices 
to be therein mentioned ; to examine into 
any abuses which may exist in the same, 
and to report such observations as shall 
occur to them for the better conducting 
and managing the business transacted in 
the said offices.” 

Mr. Foz said, it was very true, when the 
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Bill under that title was before in parlia- 
ment, he had done what he very seldom 
did, forborne to deliver bis sentiments 
upon it. The reasons why he did so were 
various. His attention was wholly en- 
gaged with watching the manceuvres of the 
right hon. gentleman, and those who were 
connected with him, elsewhere. 
hinted, that he suspected that at that very 
time the plam for his overthrow, by the 
means of secret influence, was operating ; 
and having assigned that as a reason for 
his suffering the Bill to go to the House 
of Lords, he said, the objection that was 
then most obvious to his mind in respect 
to the Bill, was, that the executive govern- 
ment was equal to the object of the mo- 
tion of itself; but of that he should be a 
better judge when the Bill was upon their 
table. 

_ The Attorney General caught at Mr. 
Fox’s acknowledgment of his having suf. 
fered the Bill to go to the Lords ta be 
there thrown out. - This, he said, was a 
fair confession on the part of the right 
hon. gentleman, that the House of Lords 
might be rendered useful, by being em- 
ployed to throw out such Bills as, for rea- 
sons of conveniency, It might be thought 
advisable to suffer to pass the Commons. 


He shortly stated his reasons for being of 


opinion that such a Bill was necessary ; 
and that government could not, unless 
parliament armed it with special powers 
for the purpose, prosecute such inquiries 
as the Bill went to the institution of. 

The Solicitor General said a few words 
in corroboration of this argument. He 
cited the case of an inquiry into the con- 
duct and usages of the court of Chancery, 
that had been set on foot by administra- 
tion in 1732; but which, for want of mi- 
nisters having applied to parliament to be 
armed with the necessary powers, had not 
been brought to a conclusion till the year 
1749. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Debute in the Commons on the Commer- 
cial Inlercuurse between Great Britain and 
Ireland.) Feb. 22. Mr. Chancellor Pitt 
moved, ** That this House will, imme- 
diately, resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to consider of so much 
of his Majesty’s most gracious Speech to 
both Houses of Parliament, upon the 25th 
day of January last, as relates to the ad- 
ans of the Commercial Intercourse 

etween Great Britain and Ireland.” This 


motion being agreed to, the various papers 
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presented to the House relating to the 
trade of Great Britain and Ireland, were re- 
ferred to the said committee. The House 
having resolved itself into the committee, 
Mr. Gilbert in the chair, the eleven Reso- 
lutions agreed to by the Irish parliament, 
were read as follow: 

Resolved 1. ‘ That it is highly ime 
portant to the general interest of the 
British empire, that the trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland be encouraged 
and extended as much as possible; and for 
that purpose, that the intercourse and come 
merce be finally settled and regulated on 
permanent and equitable principles for the 
mutual benefit of both countries. 

2. That towards carrying into full 
effect so desirable a settlement, it is fit 
and proper, that all articles, not the growth 
or manufacture of Great Britain, or IJre- 
land, should be imported into each king- 
dom from the other, reciprocally, under 
the same regulation, and at the same du- 
ties, if subject to duties, to which they are 
liable when imported directly from the 
place of their growth, product, or manu- 
facture; and that all duties originally paid 
on importation into either country respec- 
tively, shall be fully drawn back on expor- 
tation to the other. 

3. * That for the same purpose, it is 
proper that no prohibition should exist in 
either country, against the importation, 
use, or sale of any article, the growth, 
product, or manufacture of the other ; and 
that the duty on the importation of every 
such article, if subject to duty, in either 
country, should be precisely the same in 
the one country as in the other, except 
where an addition may be necessary in 
either country, in consequence of an in- 
ternal duty on any such article of its own 
consumption. 

4. « ‘That in all cases where the duties 
on articles of the growth, product, or mae 
nufacture of either ccuntry, are different on 
the importation into the other, it would 
be expedient that they should be reduced 
in the kingdom where they ure the highest, 
to the amount pavable in the other, and 
that all such articles should be exportable 
from the kingdom into which they shall 
be imported, as free from duty as the 
similar commodities or home manufactures 
of the same kingdom. 

5. “ That tor the same purpose it is 
also proper, that in all cases where either 
kingdom shall charge articles of its own. 
consumption with an internal duty on 
the manufacture, or a duty on the ma 
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terial, the same manufacture, when im- 
ported from the other, may be charged 
with a farther duty on importation, to 
the same amount as the internal duty on 
the manufacture, or to an amount ade- 
quate to countervail the duty on the ma- 
terial, and shall be entitled to such draw- 
backs or bounties on exportation, as may 
leave the same subject to no heavier bur- 
then than the home-made manufacture; 
such farther duty to continue so long 
only as the internal consumption shall be 
charged with the duty or duties, to balance 
which it shall be imposed, or until the 
manufacture, coming |e the other king- 
dom, shall be subjected there to an equal 
burthen, not drawn back or compensated 
on exportation. 

6. ‘¢ That in order to give permanency 
to the settlement now intended to be esta- 
blished, it is necessary, that no prohibition, 
or new or additional duties, should be here- 
after imposed in either kingdom, on the 
importation of any article of the growth, 
product, or manufacture of the other, ex- 


cept such additional duties as may be re-. 


quisite to balance duties on internal con- 
sumption, pursuant to the foregoing reso- 
lution. 

7. ** That for the same purpose it is 
necessary farther, that no prohibition, or 
new or additional duties, should be here- 
after imposed in either kingdom, on the 
exportation of any article of native growth, 
product, or manufacture from thence to 
the other, except such as either kingdom 
may deem expedient, from time to time, 
upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biscuits ; 
and also except where there now exists 
any prohibition which is not reciprocal, or 
any duty which is not equal in both king- 
doms, in every which case the prohibition 
may be made reciprocal, or the duties 
raised so as to make them equal. 

§. ‘© That for the same purpose it is 
neccssary, that no bounties whatsoever 
should be paid, or payable, in either king- 
dom, on the exportation of any article to 
the other, except: such as relate to corn, 
meal, malt, flour, and biscuits, and such as 
are in the nature of drawbacks or com- 
pensations for duties paid, and that no 
duty should be granted in this kingdom on 
the exportation of any article imported 
from the British plantations, or any manu- 
facture made of such article, unless in 
cases where a similar bounty is payable in 
Britain, on exportation from thence, or 
where such bounty is merely in the nature 
ef a drawback or compensation of, or for 
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duties paid over and above any duties paid 
thereon in Britain. . 

Y. * That it is expedient, for the general 
benefit of the British empire, that the im- 
portation of articles from foreign states 
should be regulated from time to time, in 
each kingdom, on such terms as may afford 
an eflectual preference to the importation 
of similar articles of the growth, product, 
or manufacture of the other. | 

10. «* That it is essential to the com. | 
mercial iaterests of this country to prevent, 
as much as possible, an accumulalion of 
national debt, and therefore it is highly 
expedient that the annual revenues of this 
kingdom should be made equal to its ane 
nual expenscs, 

11. ‘“* That for the better protection of 
trade, whatever sum the gross hereditary 
revenue of this kingdom (after deducting 
all drawbacks, repayments, or bounties, 
granted in the nature of drawbacks) shall 
produce, over and above the sum of 
656,000/. in each year of peace, wherein 
the annual revenues shall be equal to the 
annual expenses, and in each year of war, 
without regard to such equality, should be 
appropriated towards the support of the 
naval force of the empire, in such manner 
as the parliament of this kingdom shall 
direct.” 

As soon as the above Resolutions had 
been read, , 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose, and opened 
the system of commercial intercourse 
between the two kingdoms. He said, he 
flattered himself he should be honoured 
with their indulgent attention, of which 
he should fully stand in need, while 
he endeavoured to state to them the 
important propositions on which he cone 
ceived an advantageous and honourable 
system of intercourse might be established 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Ina 
business of such moment, he knew that it 
was equally unnecessary for him to desire 
the attention of gentlemen, as to intreat 
that they would enter into the considera- 
tion of the subject without prejudice, and 
with the earnestness which its political 
magnitude required. There was not a 
man in the House, of whatever party or 
description, however attached or connect- 
ed, who would not agree that the settling 
of the commercial intercourse of the two 
countries, on a firm, liberal, and perma- 
nent basis, by which an end might for 
ever be put to jealousies and clamour; by 
which all future pretexts to discontent 
might be ennted: and by which the 
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surest foundations of future strength and 


opulence might be laid, was one of the 
greatest topics which could be agitated in | 
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‘go minutely into the detail of the proposi- 


tions which had been read by the clerk at 
the table, and which he confessed were the 


parliament, and one of the most desirable | basis of the system which he meant to 


objects that they could accomplish. They 
would meet with one disposition as to the 
end, however they might differ about the 
means; and he only prayed that gentle- 
_ men would enter into the discussion of the 
subject without prepossession from what 
they might have heard, and without giv- 
ing ear to the insinuations which had been 
80 industriously circulated through the 
metropolis, and distributed, perhaps, to 
every corner of the country. These insi- 
muations applied to particular subjects of 
the discussion, and were founded on mis- 
conception of those great and necessary 
data in our relative situation, upon which, 
without bending our view to partial 
ects, we must ultimately decide this 
reat question. If gentlemen had adopted 
édeas from cases half stated, or from cases 
misrepresented by those who had made up 
their minds, without knowing whether the 
state of the question made it necessary 
that the line should be pursued which had 
been adopted, it would be more difficult 
for him to clear the way to the true consi- 
deration of the question than it otherwise 
would have been. It was incident to every 
Proposition, that, until it should be fully 
exposed, those who might have the in- 
terest or inclination to raise clamour by 
partial statements of it, had the advantage 
in the conflict for atime: but when the 
whole could be fairly elucidated, truth 
would always, as it ought, have its preva- 
Jence over misrepresentation, and the de- 
lusion, though extensive, would be but 
Momentary. 

With regard to the important question, 
he conceived it to be simply this: what 
ought to be the principles on which the 
relative commercial interests of the two 
kingdoms should be settled in the system 
of intercourse to be established between 
them? In answering this question he had 
‘no difficulty in saying, that the system 
should be founded on principles of expe- 
diency and justice; and he was confident 
in saying, that, in the mode in which the 
King’s ministers had pursued the object, 
they had paid regard to those principles. 
It had been a subject of insinuation that 
the steps which they had taken were not 
conducive to the ultimate success of the 
measure, and that they had embraced 
notions which were hostile in every con- 
ception to the end in view. He would not 


submit to their wisdom, because he was 
aware that the committee were not ripe to 
decide on them, and would not be compe- 
tent to the discussion, until they had exa- 
mined all the accounts which were already, 
or which might hereafter be, laid on their 
table. 

It was his wish that those examinations 
should be full and minute; that time 
should be given them for the discussion; 
and that the whole should be fairly and 
fully investigated before they came to wed 
determination. He did this in the confi- 
dence that, upon such mature considera- 
tion, they would find the general proposi- 
tions to be founded on good sense and sub- 
stantial policy. He was sensible that the 
smaller parts might require much curious 
and minute investigation; they would 
stand in need of correction, jai perhaps 
of change. He trusted that he should 
have the assistance of all the wisdom and 
information of the committee on those 
points; and he assured them that full time, 
and the utmost information, should be 
given for the discussion. In such a busi- 
ness, such a determination was essential ; 
for it was of the greatest and most deci- 
sive importancé to both kingdoms, since 
the end and object was no less than to es- 
tablish a systemy that should be permanent 
and irrevocable. 

He should confine himself to general 
principles in the exposition of the business 
this day. The motion with which he 
should conclude would fully explain the 
principles; it had a reference to the com- 
mercial regulations which had been read 
at the table, and which the Houses of 
Lords and Commons of Ireland had de- 
clared to be the basis of what they should 
consider as a proper and effectual system 
of intercourse. His motion did not tend 
toany direct point; but it led their atten- 
tion to the general prospect of the scheme, 
accompanied with a provision which he 
conceived to be essential to the whole. 

In treating this important question, he 
would beg leave to recall their attention 
to what had been, and what was the rela- 
tive situation of the two countries. They 
would recollect that, from the Revolution, 
to a period within the memory of every 
man who heard him, indeed, until these 
very few years, the system had been that 
of debarring Ireland from the enjoyment 
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. and enterprise of man. Ireland was 
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and use of her own resources; to make 
the kingdom completely subservient to 
the interests and opulence of this country, 
without suffering her to share in the 
bounties of nature, in the industry of her 
citizens, or making them contribute to 
the general interests and strength of the 
empire. This system of cruel and abo- 
minable restraint had however been ex-. 
ploded. It was at once harsh and unjust, 
and it was as impolitic as it was oppressive ; 
for, however necessary it might be to the 
partial benefit of districts in Britain, it 
promoted not the real prosperity and 
etrength of the empire. That which had 
been the system, counteracted the kindness 
of Providence, and suspended the industry 
ut 
under such restraint, that she was shut 
out from every species of commerce :— 
she was restrained from sending the pro- 
duce of her own soil to foreign markets, 
and all correspondence with the colonies 
of Britain was probibited to her, so that 
she could not derive their commodities 
but through the medium of Britain. This 
was the system which had prevailed, and 
this was the state of thraldom in which, that 
country had been kept ever since the Re- 


, volution. Some relaxations of the system, 


indeed, took place at an early period of 
the present century. Somewhat more of 


‘ the restrictive laws were abated in the 


reign of George 2; but it was not until a 
time nearer to our own day, and indeed 
within the last seven years) that the system 
had been completely reversed. 

It was not to be expected but that when 
Ireland, by the more enlarged sentiments 
of the present age, had acquired an inde- 
pendent legislature, she would instantly 
export her produce and manufactures to 
all the markets of the world. She did so, 
and this was not all. England, without 
any compact or bargain, generously ad- 
mitted her to a share in her colonies. 
She gave her liberty to import directly, 
and to re-export to all the world, except 


_ t Britain, the produce of her colonies. 


Thus much was done some years ago; 
but to this moment no change had taken 
px in the intercourse between Great 
ritain and Ireland themselves. Some 
trivial points, indeed, had been changed ; 
but no considerable change had taken 
tp in our manufactures exported to 
reland, or in theirs imported to England. 
That, therefore, which had been done, 


"was still viewed by the people of Ireland 


es insufficient; and clamours were ex- 
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cited, and suggestions published in Dublin - 
and elsewhere, of putting duties on our 
produce and manufactures, under the 
name of protecting duties. 

Having thus far relaxed from the system, 
which had been maintained since the Re- 
volution,—having abandoned the com- 
mercial subserviency in which we had so 
long persevered, and having so wisely and 
justly put them into a state in which they 
might cultivate and profit from the gifts 
of nature,—having secured to them the 
advantages of their arts and industry,—it 
was to be observed that we had abolished 
one system, and had established another ; 
but we had left the intercourse between 
the two countries exactly where it was. 
There were, he said, but two possible sys- 
tems for countries situated in relation to 
one another like Britain and Ireland. . 
The one, of having the smaller completely 
subservient, and subordinate to the greater 
-—to make the one, as it were, an instru- 
ment of advantage, and to make all her 
efforts operate in favour, and conduce 
merely to the interest of the other. This 
system we had tried in respect to Ireland. 
The other was a participation and come 
munity of benefits, and a system of equae 
lity and fairness, which, without tending 
to aggrandize the one or depress: the 
other, should seek the aggregate interests 
of the empire. Such a situation of com- 
mercial equality, in which there was to be 
a community of benefits, demanded also a 
community of burthens; and it was this 
situation in which he was anxious to place 
the two countries. It was on that general 
basis that he was solicitous of moving the 
proposition which he held in his hand, to 
complete a system which had been left 
unfinished and defective. | 

Under these circumstances, to discover 
the best means of uniting the two coun. 
tries by the firmest and most indissoluble 
bands, ministers had, during the recess, , 
employed themselves in inquiries by which . 
they might be able to meet parliament . 
with a rational and well-founded system. 
That they might form the outline of such 
propositions, from the mutual ideas of both 
countries, and that they might join in the 
principles on which the basis of the inter- 
course was to be laid, they thought it 
their duty not to come into the parliament 
of Britain until they knew what additions 
to the relaxations which were lately made, 
would be likely to give entire satisfaction 
to the people of Ireland; what commer- 
cial regulations they would think essential 
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to commercial equality ; and what propor- 
tion of the expense of supporting the 
common interests Ireland would be con- 
tent to bear, on being thus made a com- 
mon sharer in the benefits. They were 
now prepared to meet parliament with the 
system, founded on the intelligence of the 
sense of the Irish legislature on the sub- 
ject, and, he believed, of the Irish people. 

It was his wish to examine the system 
in two striking points of view, into which 
it naturally divided itself : 

Ist. To examine what would be the 
' effects of the commercial arrangements 
suggested in the propositions on the table, 
on our particular commerce and manu- 
factures; and, 

2d. To examine the effects of an exten- 
sion of the trade of Britain, in the return 
which Ireland would make towards the 
common expense. 

He would beg the indulgence of the 
House while he went particularly into the 
consideration of these branches of the sub- 
ject. The first branch, viz. the commercial 
arrangements again should be divided into 
two parts: Ist. In so far as they regarded 
our navigation laws, and the monopoly of 
our commerce with our colonies; and 
2dly. In so far as they regarded the inter- 
course between the two countries by the 
equalizing of duties. 

The first branch of this subject, namely, 
the liberty of importing the produce of all 
countries importable into England, direct- 
ly, from henceforth, through the medium 
of Ireland, was likely to attract most of 
the attention of the House. The alarms 
of the people would also be excited to this 
measure, and excited under names which, 
from long habit, we were accustomed to 
reverence. It would be said, that this 
measure would be destructive of our navi- 
gation laws, the source of our maritime 
strength and commercial opulence. Those 
whoargued in this way merited however but 
little credit ; for they did not seem to have 
taken much pains to make themselves ac- 
quainted by experience with those naviga- 
tion laws. How far this new measure 
would depart from the spirit of those laws, 
would be seen from this short statement of 
the fact. Goods, the produce of Eu- 
rope, might now be imported into Britain 
through Ireland, by the express authority 
of the Navigation Act. The new propo- 
sition applied only to Africa and America, 
for Asia was excluded, as the East India 
Company had the monopoly of the trade 
to that quarter of the world. It was there- 
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fore to be asked, whether it would be wise 
in this country to give to Ireland the li- 
berty of importing, and afterwards of ex- 
porting to Britain, the produce of our 
colonies in Africa and America? 

If we desired to give satisfaction to Ire- 
land, and to put an end to all contention, 
by a system founded in equality and reci- 
procity, he conceived that this was a 
wholesome and proper measure. very 
man would agree that it was desirable to 
give them a complete participation, if it 
could be done without encroaching on 
our navigation laws and commercial sys- 
tem, which were so deservedly dear to us. 
It should be remembered that we had al- 
ready given to Ireland our intercourse 
with our West India islands. In the late 
alteration of the system we had opened 
the way of Ireland to all foreign markets; 
and in doing that, we had conferred no 
favour, and made no concession. It was 
the natural right of Ireland, and the mea- 
sure was a measure of justice, but not of 
grace. We, however, had gone farther 
than that: we had given them direct in- 
tercourse with our own colonies—with 
those colonies which we had acquired by 
our own treasure, and which we main- 
tained by our own authority. This was 
liberal—it was a favour—it was certainly 
advisable to give this proof of our friend- 
ship; but it was given without reciprocity, 
without securing from Ireland any return, 
or receiving any proportionate aid towards 
the maintenance of trade or the protection 
of those colonies. , : 

The question now was, therefore, whe- 
ther, with so much given, and so little re- 
ceived, it would be wise to destroy that 
much by a niggard detention of the little 
that was left; or whether, by adding the 
little to the much already given, we might 
not secure a valuable return ? 

He knew there might be persons, who, 
with separate interests, or perhaps with 
personal interests, might start objections, 
and find pretexts for clamour against every 
national object that could be embraced ; 
and while ear was given to such clamour, 
we must remain in the same unprofitable 
system as heretofore. But if they wished 
to pay respect to the advantages of quiet 
and security; if they desired to have a re- 
turn proportional and adequate, it was his 
opinion that the little which was left ought 
to be given for a return, in addition to the 
much which was given without any return 
at all: and happy would it be for Britain, 
if, by a profitable use of what little was 
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left, she could yet secure the advantages 
which might have been so much more cer- 
tainly procured in the former season. 

But it was requisite to proceed to in- 
quire what would be the effects produced 
by giving this extension to Ireland? The 
committee would be the place for detail. 
He would confine himself, therefore, to 
the general view of the subject. They 
had heard in popular discussions, and in 
those publications which were propagated 
so freely through the metropolis, that this 
measure would strike a deadly blow to the 
navigation laws of this kingdom. It would 
be said that, by this blow, that act, which 
was the palladium of our commerce, would 
be ruined. These were clamours to which 
he could not subscribe. He desired to 
know what was likely to be the extent of 
this boon ? Would it be more than that 
Ireland would be able to send to Britain 
what she might have imported from the 
colonies above what was necessary to her 
own consumption? Was it likely that she 
was to become the emporium, the mart of 
the empire, as it was said she would? He 
- could not believe that it would ever be 
the case. By emporium, he supposed was 
meant, that Ireland would import the pro- 
duce of Africa and America, afterwards 
to distribute it to all the world, and to 
Britain among the rest. If this liberty 
would strike a fatal blow to the commerce 
of England, he begged it might be remem- 
bered with whom the blow had originated. 
By the inconsiderate and unsystematic 
concessions which had been made four 
years ago, the blow was struck. They 
would not have been inconsiderate, if ac- 
companied with provisions of a return— 
not if the system Pad been finally settled ; 
but those concessions wére inconsiderate, 
because we had been inclined to hide our 
situation, both from ourselves and others, 
without examining the extent of what we 
Were giving away, and without securing 
the general interests of the empire: so 
that, if there was any danger of Ireland’s 
becoming the emporium, and of her sup- 
planting us either in our own or in foreign 
markets, it was by the advantages given 
by the noble lord whom he had then in 
his eye (lord North); and he trusted the 
nation would know and feel from whence 
the calamity really sprung. 

No such consequence, however, was 
likely to ensue. Treland did not covet 
the supply of foreign markets, nor was it 
Probable that she-would furnish Britain 
with the produce of her own colonies in 
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any great degree. Ireland was to have the 
liberty of bringing to Britain, circuitously, 
what she herself had the liberty of bring- 
ing directly. It must be proved that Ire- 
land could afford this circuitous supply 
cheaper than Britain herself could give 
the direct supply, before any idea of alarm 
or apprehension could be raised in any 
bosom. That fact would be inquired into. 
It would be inquired, whether there was 
any thing in the local situation of the 
ports of Ireland, which would enable her 
to make this circuitous voyage cheaper 
than we could make the direct one ; whe- 
ther the nearest way to England was 
through the ports of Ireland. He had no 
reason to believe that the freight was 
cheaper from Ireland to the West Indies, 
than from England. Then there was to 
be superadded to this equal freight, the 
freight between Ireland and Britain, which 
would operate as a very great discourage- 
ment; for he had reason to believe, that 
this superadded freight would be, on the 
average, a fourth of the original freight. 
He wished to avoid figures and unautho- 
rized assertions; but all this would be 
subject of inquiry; and to this he must 
add the double insurance, double commis- 
sion, double port duties, and double fees, 
&c. all of which would operate most 
severely against Ireland. | 

There was one other observation on | 
this part of the subject. It was not 
merely a question, whether Ireland should 
be able, by local advantages and resources, 
to become the carriers, but we were to 
compare the contest between ourselves 
and them. Ireland could now send a 
cargo to the West Indies, and bring a 
cargo directly to Britain; or she could 
invoice a part of her cargo to Britain, and 
ah tolIreland. The question was, there- 
ore, whether her original cargo was to 
be afforded cheaper, whether her shipping 
and navigation were cheaper, and whe- 
ther, with all these advantages, it could 
be possible that this circuitous trade could 
be cheaper than the direct trade? 

All this would be searched to the bot- 
tom; and in this view of the subject, the 
discussion would be fair; but nothing 
would be more unfair than to contend, 
that this new commerce would be con- 
trary to the Act of Navigation. It ought 
to be a question, how much of the wealth 
of this nation might centre in Ireland by 
this measure; but in looking into the 
spirit and meaning of the Navigation Act, 
nothing could be more absurd than to say 
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that it was contrary to that Act. The 
principle of that Act was the increase of 
the British shipping and seamen. Here 
then this principle’ was out of the ques- 
tion ; for in several Acts, and in one passed 
so lately as 1778, Irish shipping and sea- 
men were to be considered as British. 
There was not then that degree of danger 
in adding this to the other concessions 
which had been made to Ireland. 

The other great and leading principle 
in this branch of the measure was the 
equalizing of the duties on the produce 
and manufactures of both countries ; and 
this he would explain very shortly. On 
most of the anttacuires Treland prohi- 
bitory duties were laid in Britain: linen, 
however, was a liberal exception. On the 
contrary, our manufactures had been im- 
ported into Ireland at low duties. It was 
now the question, whether, under the ac- 
cumulation of our heayy taxes, it would 
be wise to equalize the duties by which a 
country, free from those duties, might be 
able to meet us, and to overthrow us in 
their, and in our own markets? Upon this 
he would state some general observations 
as shortly as possible. A country not 
capable of supplying herself, could hardly 
meet another in a foreign market. They 
had not admitted our commodities totally 
free from duties—they bore, upon an 
average, about ten per cent.; but it was 
very natural that Ireland, with an inde- 
pendent legislature, should now look for 
perfect equality. If it be true, that, with 
every disadvantage on our part, our ma- 
nufactures were so superior that we en- 
joyed the market, there could be no dan- 
ger in admitting the Irish articles to our 
makets on equal duties. What strong 
objectious could be started? Every in- 
quiry had been made, and the manufac. 
turers with whom he had conversed had 
not been alarmed at the prospect. On 
our side, on account of our heavy internal 
duties on some articles, port duties must 
be added on the equalizing principle ; 
and he trusted that all little obstacles 
would be over-ruled. 

It was said, that our manufactures were 
all loaded with heavy taxes—it was cer- 
tainly true; but with that disadvantage 
they had always been able to triumph 
over the Irish in their own markets, pay- 
ing the additional ten per cent. on the im- 

ortation to Ireland, and all the charges. 
ut the low price of labour was men- 
tioned. Would that consideration enable 
them to undersell us? Manufacturers 
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thought otherwise; there were great ob- 
stacles to the planting of any manufacture. 
It would require time for arts and capital, 
and the capital could not increase without 
the aenand also ; and in an established ma- 
nufacture improvement was so rapid as to 
bid defiance to rivalship. In some of our 
manufactures, too, there were natural and 
insurmountable objections totheir competi- 
tion, In the woollens, for instance, by 
confining the raw material to this coun- 
try, the manufacture was confined also.. 

There might be some branches in which 
Ireland might rival, and perhaps beat 
England; but this ought not to give us 
pain: we must calculate from general and 
not partial views, and above all things, not 
look on Ireland with a jealous eye. It 
required not philosophy to reconcile us 
to a competition which would give us a 
rich customer instead of a poor one. Her 
prosperity would be a fresh spring to our 
trade. 
One observation more on this branch, 
and that was, that the price of labour, 
proportionably lower now, was an advan- 
tage which would be constantly diminish- 
ing. As their manufactures and com- 
merce increased, this advantage would be 
incessantly growing less. For these rea- 
sons he did not think that England had 
any thing to fear in the proposed scheme 
of equalizing the duties on the admission 
of their mutual produce. 

Having said so much about what was 
to be given by England, he should pass 
next to the other part of his proposition, 
without which the former would be an ime 
provident surrender of advantages be- 
longing at this moment to Great Britain— 
he meant the return that was to be made 
for them by Ireland. He could not, at 
the outset of this business, expect that 
any specific sum should be proposed by 
the Irish parliament, towards defraying 
the expense of protecting the commerce 
of the empire; because it was impossible 
for them to ascertain at present, or for 
some time to come, the amount of the ad- 
vantages that the Irish would derive from 
this system; on the other hand, it would 
have been improper not to stipulate for 
something. Hehad, therefore, thought it 
best for this country, that she should have 
some solid and substantial provision for 
what should be stipulated in her favour, 
and that should keep pace with benefits 
that the system would produce to the 
Irish ; for this purpose it had been agreed, 
that the provisions should consist of the 
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surplus of the hereditary revenue, when- 
ever there should be a surplus; and this 
‘fund, the committee would perceive, from 
what he was going to state, was preciscly 
that from which it could be best collected, 
to what degrec the Irish should have been 
benefited by the commercial regulations. 
The hereditary revenue in Ireland was 
that which was inseparably annexed to the 
crown, and left to the king to be disposed 
of at his discretion, for the benefit of the 
public. It was pretty much like the he- 
reditary revenue that was formerly an- 
nexed to the crown in this country, and 
which?was given up by his present Majesty 
for a certain annuity: above four-fifths of 
the Irish hereditary revenue was raised in 
such a way, that the whole must necessa- 
rily increase, with an increase of com- 
merce. It was raised from three several 
objects :—from customs, the produce of 
which must necessarily be greater, when 
the customed goods imported into Ireland 
should be more in value than they had 
hitherto been; from 10 per cent. on other 
kinds of goods entered, which must of 
course bear always a proportion to the 
extent of the trade;—from hearths; an 
increase of population would produce an 
increase of houses, and an increase of 
houses would necessarily produce an in- 
crease of hearths, and consequently of this 
branch of the revenue; from an inland 
excise, which, depending always upon 
consumption, must always rise with popu- 
lation and property, and consequently, 
should the trade and population of Ireland 
exceed in future what they were at pre- 
sent, the hereditary revenue would be be- 
nefited by both. This revenue had not, 
indeed, for many years back, been equal 
to the ends for which it had been granted 
to the crown; and the deficiencies had 
been made up by new taxes imposed by 
the Irish parliament: it did not at present 
make above half of the whole; by the 
papers on the table, it appeared that it 
prodyced at present 652,000/.ayear. For 
some time back there had been an arrear 
incurred, the expenses of the state being 
greater than its income; but he under- 
stood that steps were to be taken to bring 
both to a level, and then a reasonable 
hope might be entertained, that, if the 
trade of Ireland should grow more flou- 
rishing, there would be a considerable 
surplus on this revenue, applicable to the 
protection of the common trade of the 
empire, and he indulged this hope the 
rather, for that several ycars back, whien 
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government took care that the expenditure 
should not be greater than the income, the 
hereditary revenue produced 690,000/. a 
year, though the commerce of the country 
was at the time shackled with innumerable 
restraints: what then might be expected 
from it, when that trade on which it de- 
pended should be enlarged ?—Then it 
would be found that our strength would 
grow with the strength of Ireland; and, 
instead of feeling uneasiness or jealousy at 
the increase of her commerce, we should 
have reason to rejoice at such a circum- 
stance, because this country would then 
derive an aid for the protection of trade, 

roportioned to the increase of commerce 
in Ireland. He did not mean that we 
should very soon experience any very 
great assistance from this revenue, because 
it would take some time before new chan- 
nels of trade could be opened to Ireland : 
but from the nature of this fund it would 
appear, that if little should be given to 

ngland, it would be because little had 
been gained by Ireland; so that, whether 
much or little should be got from it, Eng- 
land would have no cause to be dissatis- 
fied: if much should be got, she would be 
a gainer ; if little, it would be a proof that 
little of the commerce of England had 
found its way into Ireland; and conse- 
quently there could not be much room for 
jealousy. The parliament of Ireland had 
readily consented to the appropriation of 
the surplus out of the hereditary revenue, 
to the defence of trade; but though he 
did not in the least doubt the intention of 
that parliament liberally to fulfil what had 
been so readily resolved, yet in a matter 
of so much moment to Great Britain, he 
felt that he ought not to leave any thing 
to the generosity or liberality even of the 
most generous and liberal. As it was his 
object to make a final settlement in this 
negociation, and to proceed upon a fixed 
principle, he wished it to be understood 


that, as he meant to insure to Ireland the . 


permament and irrevocable enjoyment of 


commercial advantages, so he expected in . 
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return, that Ircland would secure to Eng- | 
land an aid as permanent and irrevocable, . 


The resolution of the Irish parliament on 
that point was not worded in as clear a 
manner as he could wish. It stated, 
‘“ ‘That for the better protection of trade, 
whatever sum the gross hereditary revenue 
of the kingdom (after deducting all draw- 
backs, repayments, or bounties in the 
nature of drawbacks) shall produce an- 
nually over and above the sum of 
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should be appropriated towards the sup- 
port of the naval force of the empire, in 
such a manner as the parliament of this 
kingdom shall direct.’? Now this did not 
plainly hold out the prospect of this sur- 
plus being irrevocably applied to this pur- 
pose; and as this was with him a conditio 
sine qua non, he would not call upon the 
cominittee to pleJ!ge itself to any thing 
on the subject, till the parliament of Ire- 
land should have re-considered the matter, 
and explained it more fully. 

Such, then, was the outline of the plan 
he intended to propose :, the minute parts 
of it, would no doubt be open to full and 
fair investigation; and gentlemen would 
consequently be at liberty to call for any 
information that could possibly be pro- 
cured. He flattered himself, that after 
what he had stated on different points, 
fears and jealousies would be laid aside. 
Gentlemen would see that except the mere 
intercourse with respect to certain articles 
between the two kingdoms, all the rest of 
the globe, not included in the East India 
Company’s charter, was already open to 
Ireland ; nay, that she could by law at 
this moment supply England circuitously 
through her own ports, with every sort of 
West India commodities; and therefore, 
that whatever ground there might have 
been a few years ago for alarm, there was 
little or none now, when 50 little remained 


_ tobe done. He did not apprehend that 


any manufacture in this country would 
immediately feel any bad consequence 
from the commercial extension to Ireland, 
or that any number of English manufac- 
turers would be thrown upon the world 
for want of employment, or that they 
could be so soon rivalled and surpassed in 
any branch, as not to have time first to 
turn their thoughts to some other line of 
business; but should even an inconveni- 
ence of this kind happen in some small 
degree, it would be overbalanced by the 
good iba bar that must attend the 
proposition he had to make: for, in the 
first place, it would form a final adjust- 
ment of commercial interests between the 
two countries; it would allay discontents 
in Ireland, and restore peace and harmony 
to the remaining branches of the empire ; 
and secondly, if it took any thing from 
England in one way, it would highly 
benefit her in another, by providing a 
relief to her in the heavy expenses of 
protecting trade. He concluded, by 
moving the following resolution: ‘“ That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that it 
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is highly important to the general interests 
of the empire, that the commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and Ireland 
shall be finally adjusted ; and that Ireland 
should be admitted to a permanent and 
irrevocable participation of the commer- 
cial advantages of this country, when the 
parliament of Ireland shall permanently 
and irrevocably secure an aid out of the 
surplus of the hereditary revenue of that 
kingdom, towards defraying the expense 
of protecting the general commerce of the 
empire in time of peace.” He observed, 
that, consistently with what he had said of 
the necessity of a further explanation on 
the part of the parliament of Ireland, re- 
specting the permanency of the aid to be 
given tor the protection of trade in ge- 
neral, he could not call upon the com- 
mittee to give an immediate opinion upon 
his proposition; he would not, therefore, 
press for a vote now, but, on the contrary, 
would move that the further consideration 
of the resolution should be adjourned to a 
future day. 

Mr. Marsham expressed his satisfaction 
that the committec were not called upon 
to give an opinion that night on the reso- 
lution: it contained matter of the greatest 
moment to this country, and well worthy 
the most serious consideration of its legis- 
lature. He thought the right hon. gentle- 
man in the right to wait for a farther ex- 
planation from Ireland: the British parlia- 
ment had been in the practice these seven 

ears past of making concessions to Ire- 
and, and he did nof think it would be 
liberal in the Irish parliament to take all 
and give nothing. He hoped the right. 
hon. gentleman would not bring on the 
business in any great hurry, that the mem- 
bers might have time to consult their con- 
stituents, and procure such information as 
might satisfy them that in giving up a 
share in the commercial advantages of the 
country to Ireland, they were not doing 
an essential injury to Great Britain, by 
ruining its manufactures, =~ 

Lord North said, he rose not to give 
any opinion upon the resolution: it was 
impossible that he could do it, because no 
gentleman could make up his mind to it 
till he had received a great deal more in- 
formation, and had fully considered it in 
every point of view. He rose to put in 
his claim té deliver himself upon it here- 
after, and to prevent his silence from 
being interpreted into a consent to any 
part of the resolution, or of any one idea 
upon which the right hon. gentleman had 
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endeavoured to justify the resolutions of 
the Irish parliament. He was not pre- 
pared to admit, that any system of inter- 
course was neeessary to be at present ar- 
ranged between Great Britain and Ireland; 
much less was he prepared to say, that if 
such an arrangement was necessary, that 
system, the outlines of which the right 
hon. gentleman had stated, was the sort of 
system that either policy, expediency, or 
common sense, pointed out as fit to be 
adopted. With regard to the right hon. 
gentleman's attack on the House of Com- 
mons that adopted the resolutions that he 
had proposed in 1779, and the attack on 
him ia particular, whom the right hon. 
gentleman had thought Leeey to charge 
with having come forward with the propo- 
sition of concessions to Ireland, on the 
part of Great Britain, that were rash and 
inconsiderate, inasmuch as they were given 
without regard to any return; those who 
knew the transactions of that House at 
the time, well knew that the right hon. 
gentleman had not cortectly stated the 
facts. The resolutions that he had pro- 
oe were, at the time, submitted to the 
ouse as a boon, which the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times rendered it expe- 
dient for this country to grant to Ireland; 
but it was not a boon rashly given, or 
iven without return. The commercial 
Interests of this country were saved whole 
and entire; the British merchant, manu- 
facturer, and trader, were preserved from 
Injury; they were not made a sacrifice to 
Ireland ; but Ireland was indulged ina 
right of importation on equal terms, and 
for that right she was confined to import 
the rums and sugar of the British West 
India islands. That was the price she paid 
fur the boon, and to that bargain the 
British House of Commons were willing 
parties. Having stated this, his lordshi 
proceeded to animadvert on the 10th an 
11th Resolutions, which were, indeed, he 
said, extremely defective and inadequate, 
if they were to be considered as a stipula- 
tion and security for the price that Ireland 
was to pay for the extraordinary and un- 
exampled favour of having all the trade, 
Maanutactures, and ‘commerce of Great 
Britain thrown at her feet. In the 11th 
Resolution as it then stood, Great Britain 
was to receive nothing but what could be 
saved out of the reduction of the offices of 
government. This was a theoretical and 
speculative mode of giving a return for a 
substantial and valuable concession. But 
she right hon. gentleman’s method of mak- 
f 
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ing out that the Irish were to support the 
naval force of the empire, was still more 
extraordinary; according to his statement, 
the hereditary revenues of the crown of 
Ireland had long been inadequate to the 
annual expenditure of that kingdom ; and, 
in all probability, so they would remain 
for a considerable time, if that part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s argument was 
founded, in which he had taken pains to 
convince the committee, that it would be 
highly impracticable for Ireland ever to 
become a powertul rival in commerce, na- 
vigation, and manufacture, to Great Bri- 
tain; at least, that it was utterly impos- 
siblethatshe should much increase in either 
for a very considerable length of time. 
The increase of the hereditary revenues 
must, he conceived, as they arose from 
the customs, the excise, and liearth money, 
depend altogether on an increase of trade, 
navigation, and population; neither of 
which, it might be inferred front what the 
right hon. gentleman had said, was likely 
soon to take place. Having urged this, 
he took notice of what Mr. Pitt had said 
in justification of his having caused the © 
So di to have been stated to the 
tish parliament before they were opened 
to the committee of that House. With 
regard to that matter, he declared, when- 
ever a bargain was to be struck, and 
large concessions were to be made on one 
side and very slender ones on the other, 
he should have imagined that the nature 
of the bargain ought to have been first 
told to that party who had the most to 
concede: in the proposed bargain, Great 
Britain, if she came into it, would have & 
great and important concession to make ; 
Ireland scarcely any; the terms that the 
ministers had it in Coe paon to pro- 
ose, ought, therefore, in his opinion, to 
ave been first stated to the British House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Dempster said, that whatever parti- 
cular objections the propositions now 
made might seem liable to, there was at 
present every reason to approve them in 
the general. Our sister kingdom had for 
some time past been overspread with jea- 
lousies and discontents, and divided into 
parties ; delegates controlling parliament, 
and parliament controlling delegates. If 
the particular circumstances of the times 
had induced this country to grant some- 
what more than might appear necessary, 
he was not satisfied even with that, when 
he contemplated the sad effects with which 
a contrary system was attended in our con- 
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duct to America. Objections of nearly a 
similar nature had been made of the 
cheapness of the labour in Scotland at the 
time of the Union, and yet since that time 
Scotland had not grown richer, nor Eng- 
land poorer. The utmost jealousy seemed 
to prevail on this side of the water, for 
many years, In every article of Irish com- 
merce. This was sufficiently manifested 
some time since, when beef and butter 
were allowed to be imported from Ireland 
duty-free; the precaution was then taken, 
of only suffering this to continue from year 
to year; however, by a late act, this pre 
vilege was made perpetual, and no bad 
consequence was experienced from it, 
but, he believed, many good ones. If 
Irish manufactures were suffered to be im- 
ported into this kingdom, the English ma- 
nufactures had the same advantage of 
being imported there: and should that 
consideration still prevail, that Ireland 
would have the advantage over us in the 
cheapness of labour, and its exemption 
from heavy taxes and an enormous na- 
tional debt; let our conduct be to pursue 
a vigorous and effective measure for re- 
deeming the country from the embarrass- 
ments which a long and expensive war 
brought upon it, and endeavour to put 
ourselves on the nearest footing of equality. 
He was determined to give his most cheer- 
ful assent to a system which promised to 
reconcile the affections of our sister king- 
dom, and unite her in the same pursuits of 
intercst and affection. 

Lord Penrhyn said, that before this 
measure should be decided on by the 
House, it would, in his opinion, be ex- 
tremely proper to give the manufacturers 
of this country time to consider how far 
they might be affected by those proceed- 
ings, and represent, if necessary, their 
situation to the House ; another body of 
men were also highly interested ; the West 
India planters and merchants considered 
the propositions as likely to affect the Na- 
vigation Act, and to endanger the com- 
merce of the colonies. 

_ Mr. Fox said, he would not take up a 
great deal of the time of the committee, 
as he meant not in that stage of the busi- 
ness to go into a discussion of the propo- 
sitions, a matter that would unavoidably 
lead him into great length; nor would he 
debate the general resolution ‘before the 
committee, which he was glad they were 


not called upon that day to decide by | 


vote, since it extended to the whole of 
the resolutions that had been read, and 
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comprehended the extreme of the extra- 
ordinary system, the outlines of which had 
been explained to the committee. He 
rose, he said, in consequence of some al- 
lusions which the right hon. gentleman 
had made, he supposed, to what he had 
said in a former debate on the subject of 
the propositions having been stated to the 
parliament of Ireland, before they were 
opened to that House. No man, Mr. Fox 
declared, thought more highly of the 
right hon. gentleman’s abilities than he 
did ; but nothing he had said that day 
had in the least altered his opinion of the 
matter he had just alluded to. He thought 
it not only highly indecent and disrespect- 
ful that the propositions had not been first 
opened to that House, but a circumstance 
that might produce consequences of the 
most mischievous nature. As the busi- 
ness had been managed, there might be, 
indeed it was true, there would be, some 
mischief arise if that House did not agree 
to the propositions; and yet, mischievous 
as he was free to acknowledge it would 
be, he, for one, was afraid that he should 
not be able to give them his consent. 
Invert the order of the proceeding, and 
then let the right hon. gentleman see hew 
the matter would have stood. Had the 
rocecding originated in that House, and 
bad they agreed on any propositions as 
the basis of a system of intercourse with 
Ireland, and the parliament of Ireland had 
afterwards refused its concurrence in those 
propositions, they would have been then 
but where they were when they set out, 
and no great harm would have been done. 
The case was tar otherwise at present. 
Mr. Fox, after this remark, said, it had 
struck him as a singular instance of inge- 
nuity, that, in opening the outlines of the 
system of intercourse with Ireland in the 
contemplation of his see oe ministers, 
the right hon. gentleman had contrived to 
do away a Bood deal of what had been 
said upon the subject in another speech, 
delivered in another. assembly ; indeed the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech, by far the 
greater part of it, had been little else than 
an answer to the speech of Mr. Orde in 
the Irish House of Commons; but, after : 
having read the one, and heard the other, 
he myst do Mr. Orde the justice to say, 
that he thought he had defended the pro- 
positions, aad argued upon them ear: 
better than the right hon. gentleman. It 
was not, however, a little curious to ob- 
serve, in how different a manner the mi- 
nister in Ireland and the minister in Eng- 
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land had recommended the same propo- 
sitions to two. different parliaments. In 
Ireland they had been stated as highly 
advantageous to that country, as putting 
it upon the same footing with Great Bri- 
tain, and rendering it an emporium of 
trade, and the source and supply of the 
British markets. In England, and in that 
House, they had been told the system 
was advisable, and the propositions were 
such as this country might gladly accede 
to.—Why? ‘ Because it gives Ireland 
nothing but what it had betore; because 
Ireland can’t rival you; because Ireland 
is poor and feeble; and because Ireland 
must remain so, if not for ever, at least 
for a considerable length of time.” 
Having urged this, Mr. Fox said, he 
was not certainly prepared, nor was that a 
fit moment for him to enter at large into 
his objections to the several propositions ; 
but he entertained many, and those of a 
nature not very easy to be removed. 
Some, in fairness and in candour, he would 
hint at. Among others, the fifth proposi- 
tion struck him as liable to great objec- 
tion, and as likely, in its operation, to 
contradict and destroy the very principle 
that had been stated to be that on which 
all the propositions were founded. He 
entered into a discussion of the nature of 
what was termed the countervailing duties, 
and put the case of a piece of broad-cloth 
about to be imported from the country in 
which it was made. This he argued to 
its conclusion, and urged that its result 
would be a direct contravention of the 
principle of all the resolutions, and a per- 
version of an established maxim of com- 
mercial policy. Mr. Fox also asked how, 
if the propositions were adopted, they were 
to guard against the produce of the colo- 
nies of foreign states being first smuggled 
into Ireland, there put on board Irish or 
British bottoms, and so brought into the 
ports of this kingdom? He said that large 
quantities of rums, sugars, and much other 
produce of foreign powers, might thus be 
smuggled into Great Britain. The whole 
tendency of the propositions appeared to 
him to go the length of appointing Ire- 
land the sole guardian of the laws of na- 


vigation, and grand arbitress of all the 


commercial interests of the empire; a trust 
which he felt no sort of inclination to part 
with out of our own hands; not even to 
delegate to Ireland, of whose generosity, 
loyalty, and gratitude, no man entertained 
a higher opinion. 

Having given, what he called, hints of 
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several of his objections, Mr. Fox pro- 
ceeded to the detence of lord North and 
himself from the attacks of Mr. Pitt on 
the score of the concessions they had 
severally made to Ireland formerly. He 
said, when the right hon. gentleman opcned 
his speech, he had given him very great 
pleasure ; but he soon took care effectually 
to remove that satisfaction. When he had 
heard the right hon. gentleman solemnly 
express a hope that there was a disposition 
in all parts of the House to unite in a 
business of so much serious importance, 
he had taken it for granted he should not 
have heard any thing like personal attack 
and personal provocation from him that 
day; but the right hon. gentleman had 
soon undeceived him, by talking of ca- 
lumniatory publications industriously cir- 
culated, and by making a most uncalled- 
for attack upon his noble friend. At the 
same time that his noble friend had made 
the propositions to the committee in 1779, 
undoubtedly he had himself thought great 
blame was due for the having suffered the 
affairs of Ireland to remain unadjusted 
thus long, and a share of that blame he 
had then said, and always would say, was 
imputable to the noble lord; but by 
no means was the noble lord ‘alone to 
blame. There were those now sitting 
near the right hon. gentleman, who, at 
that time, lived in confidence with the 
noble lord, and supported his measures ; 
to them he appealed for their opinions of 
his noble friend's conduct, and whether 
they had not ol Peahes of the concessions 
he had proposed to that House as proper 
to be made to Ireland? The House in 
general had approved of them, and he 
himself among others. With regard to 
the resolution he had brought into the 
House, to which the right hon. gentleman 
had adverted, that resolution, if he did 
not quite forget the circumstance, did not 
originate with his Majesty’s minister, but 
was the consequence of an Address from 
one or other of the Houses of Lords, either 
here or in Ireland. There were those 
now in office who were at that time 
in office with him, and he_ perfectly 
recollected that the resolution was shewn 
tothe whole administration, who at the 
time approved of it. Those to whom he 
alluded were lord Camden, lord Sidney, 
and the duke of Richmond; but sure he 
was, at that time, not one of them had it 
in contemplation to pruceed to any such 
extravagant length of concession to Ireland 
as the system opencd to the House that day 
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would go. Mr. Fox said farther, in de- 
fence of lord North’s concessions, that the 
first secular officer of the crown at that 
time had also been in the same situation 
when his noble friend came forward with 
the resolutions of 1779, and they had his 
approbation and consent. 

efore he concluded, he referred to 
what Mr. Dempster had said, declaring, 
that he hoped the House would not be so 
disgraced as to have the doctrine of his 
hon. friend avowed by any minister, 
namely, that the dissentions in Ireland 
rendered such an extent of concession, on 
the part of Great Britain, necessary. He 
regarded the late proceedings there with 
a view to prevent the holding of the meet- 
ings of the delegates as highly unconstitu- 
tional. He said he should consider it as 
no answer to hear it said, ‘“‘ The laws of 
Ireland are not the same with those of 
this country.” The statute law might 
differ in particular cases; but the common 
law was the same in both countries, spring- 
ing from the same source,- governed by 
the same precedents and the same usages, 
bearing the same analogy and administered 
in courts precisely similar in their consti- 
tution to the courts of Westminster-hall. 
What the common law of England, there- 
fore, would not countenance and warrant, 
the common law of Ireland, he was per- 
suaded, would neither countenance nor 
warrant: but be that as it might, he 
hoped that House was not to be told, that, 
from motives of apprehension and timidity, 
on account of the feuds and dissentions in 
Ireland, it became necessary for Great 
Britain to purchase her tranquillity at the 
expense of her trade, her commerce, and 
her navigation. . He declared he differed 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
toto clo, as tothe points in which the 
right hon. gentleman had said he would 
trust Tecland: and those in which he chose 
to “make assurance double sure.” Mr. 
Fox said he would trust every thing to 
her generosity, but not much to her pru- 
dence. Ireland would always give Great 
Britain every possible assistance when she 
had it in her power; but she might not 
act in moments of difficulty with a degree 
of wisdom equal to the exuberant grati- 
tude of her nature. He said he would 
not challenge the truth of the declaration 
of the right hon. gentleman, that Ireland 
would be perfectly satisfied, and would 
ask no more of this country, after the 
proposed concessions were made; this 
might be true, for the best of all possible 
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reasons——because this country would then 
have nothing left to concede. He re- 
peated, that he believed he should be 
under the necessity of opposing the pro- 
positions; but he did must eurnestly de- 
precate the idea, that because the parlia- 
ment of Ireland had agreed to the propo- 
sitions, and because the rejecting them 
would be productive of some mischief, 
that House was to be precluded from 
freely debating them, and exercising their 
Opinions as became them as members of 
parliament to exercise them for the good 
of their constituents. 

Mr. Dundas said, it was very true that 
he had supported the noble lord when he 
proposed the resolutions in 1779. The 
nohle lord was, in his mind, perfectly jus- 
tifiable in what he had done; let the com- 
mittee recollect, that the noble lord was 
at the time embarrassed with the conduct 
of an irksome and expensive war ; it was, 
therefore, sufficiently to be accounted for 
how the noble lord came of a sudden to 
make the propositions relative to an equal 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland, 
that he then brought forward; but the 
right hon. gentleman was mistaken in 
saying, that he (Mr. Fox) had at the time 
approved of the resolutions. The right 
hon. gentleman had at the time declared 
he would give no opinion upon them one 
way or the other; he had said he would 
not pledge himself to any thing, nor had 
he otherwise approved of them than by 
acquiescing in them, without giving them 
a negative, or taking the sense of the 
House upon them. With regard to the 
proposition of 1782, let the right hon. 
core recollect, that it was brought 
orward by him precisely in the same way 
in which his right hon. friend had brought 
forward the propositions that had been 
read that day. It had been first pro- 
pounded to the Irish parliament, had been 
there agreed to, and then proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman to the committee of 
the British House of Commons. Mr. 
Dundas reminded the committee of the 
race for popularity that had been run by 
the various successive administrations, 
about that time, on the subject of Ireland, 
and said, the different circumstauces of 
the times justified the different extent be- 
tween the system now proposed and the 
former concessions to Ireland. In those 
former concessions we had gone so far, 
that he was perfectly convinced that no- 
thing but going as much farther as the 
propositions of that day went would esta- 
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blish an intercourse between the two 
countries on an amicable and permanent 
footing. 

Mr. Alderman Watson highly praised 
the manner in which Mr. Pitt had opened 
the important business ; but urged him to 
grant the committee as much time as pos- 
sible, in order to enable them to inform 
themselves fully of the subject. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick rose to correct a 
mis-statement that Mr. Dundas had made, 
relative to the resolution of 1782 having 
been proposed by government to the Irish 
parliament previous to Mr. Fox’s having 
pro it in that House. An Address 
to the Crown, the ground of the resolution 
of 1782, had been proposed in the Irish 
geen when there might be said to 

ve not been any existing government in 
Ireland. He had not at the time, though 
secretary to the duke of Portland, a seat 
in the Irish House of Commons, nor had 
any person connected with the lord lieute- 
nant either proposed or supported it; it 
could not, therefore, be deemed the act of 
a@ minister, but was in fact the result of a 
private motion, which no influence or 
power of a minister could have prevented. 

Mr. Pelham stated the difficulty that 
would occur relative to the linen manu- 
facture; for by the new resolutions, we 
were for ever to yield up the power which 
it gave us. 

Mr. Rose desired to say a word or two 
upon a point on which an hon. gentleman 
had laid considerable stress; that was, his 
doubt respecting the illegal introduction 
of French sugars through Ireland into 
Engiand. Mr. Rose said there were two 
securities agaifist it. He adverted to a 
passage lately cited in a former debate by 
Mr. Eden, from Montesquieu, as to its 
being a fundamental law of all European 
nations to exclude the traffic of foreign 

wers with their colonies: he said, the 

repch king had lately proceeded upon 
this, and had issued an arrét, conformably 
to Montesquieu's mea, which would be 
well executed by the I'rench officers, go- 
verning French islands. He added, that 
the smuggling alluded to was utterly im- 
possible to be carried on, from the manner 
in which the laws had guarded against it 
both in the British islands and in Ireland. 

Mr. Eden said, that he congratulated 
the West India merchants, the planters, 
and the sugar-refiners of Great Britain, 
on this new security to their property, 
under the efficacious preservation of a 
French edict; possibly, those important 
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bodies of men might have been better sa- 
tisfied if the hon. gentleman had laid more 
stress on his other security, the impossi- 
bility, which rested for the present on as- 
sertion, and not on ‘argument. As to the 
general business before the committee, he 
would enter into it at a future opportunity ; 
in the mean time he thought it fair towards 
Ireland to remark, that this mode of send- 
ing back her specific propositions from 
the British parliament, without a better 
explanation than could be drawn from the 
general question before the committee, 
tended to involve the negociation in a 
general embarrassment, and to create a 
soreness in that kingdom. It was also ex- 
ceptionable as to England, for it seemed 
to imply that if the present requisitions on 
the part of Ireland should not be complied 
with, and her circumstances nevertheless 
should become great and rich, she was 
not expected hereafter to furnish a larger 
proportion to the expenses of the empire ™ 
than at present. He also said that the 
hereditary revenue was a bad measure of 
the improving circumstances of Ireland; 
for it was easy to slew that the increase of 
that revenue was by po means a certain 
consequence of the increase of Irish trade 
and commerce, and in fact that revenue 
had been higher many years ago, when 
Ireland was suffering in extreme poverty, 
under the illiberal system then maintained 
hed degen: her. He desired, however, not 
to be understood as either wishing for a 
compensation, or as willing to give what 
was proposed, or as prepared to deny it. 
The whole was just matter of considera-- 
tion: the merchants and manufacturers of 
the kingdom must be consulted, who best: 
understood the subject. Reciprocity, and 
mutual interchange of prohibitions and: 
bounties, and full participation of advan 
tages, were all great and well-chosen 
words: but it would, at the same time, be 
right, before the country was guided by 
hrases, to consider her relative situation. 
he debt of Great Britain, compared with” 
that of Ireland, was in the proportion of 
one hundred to one; and the taxes paid‘ 
in Great Britain were fifty shillings an-' 
nually for each individual, whilst those 
paid in Ireland were not a sixth part of 
that amount. -Under such circumstances, 
and when, in all reciprocity, the islands 
at least were the separate property of 
Great Britain, the question, both of justice 
and expediency, ought to remain open. 
Possibly there were some points in the 
respective commerce of the two coun- 
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tries, in which their interests were irrecon- 
cilably separate and distinct: possibly it 
might be shewn, in some instances, that 
the sale of Irish manufactures would pro- 
portionally decrease the sale of British 
manufactures; and that the increase of 
Irish revenue would proportionably de- 
crease the British revenue. The plan 
proposed was a total and sudden voluntary 
revolution in the whole system of com- 
merce. If half the objections that night 
started to it were well founded, the esta- 
blishment of such a plan would gradually, 
but certainly, be followed by the sinking 
of British rents, and the destruction of the 
funds and of public credit; but he would 
gladly hope, and earnestly endeavour to 

nd that such forebodings were utterly ill- 
founded. He concluded with thanking 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for hav- 
ing reminded him of a publication, which 
he had heretofore risked on this subject. 
He certainly should ever reflect with pride 
and with pleasure, that he had five years 
ago been the first man in this kingdom 
who had ventured to siga his name to a 
wish that the Irish trade should have the 
great advantages at that time or soon after 
given. The same principles of liberality 
and affection towards Ireland still sub- 
sisted; but in his attachment to the one 
kingdom, he must not be expected to 
desert the essential and solid interests of 
the other. 

Mr. Pitt said, it would be right to direct 
the chairman to report progress and ask 
leave to sit again; and as he did not wish 
to hurry a business of such importance, he 
would name that day se’nnight for the 
committee to sit again. 

Sir W. Cunyngham said, an alarm had 
already reached Scotland of the business, 
and that her linen trade would be ruined, 
3€ the proposed system were adepted. He 
hoped that the right hon, gentleman 
would name a more distant day, that he 
might have time to hear from his consti- 
tuents upon the subject. 

Mr. Pitt said, the hon. baronet had as- 
signed two extraordinary reasons for delay; 
the one, that he might have time to send 
to Scotland, which was already alarmed, 
though at so great a distance; the other, 
because the Scotch linen manufactory 
would be ruined, which was almost the 
Only branch of manufacture that would 
not be in some sort affected by the pro- 
posed system. 

Sir W. Cunyngham said the right hon. 
gentleman was mistaken in his, iden, and 
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that his ridicule was ill directed. The 
proposed system, he presumed, would af- 
fect the traffic in painted and printed 
linens, and thus injure the linen manufac- 
tory of Scotland; and as to the alarm al- 
ready taken in the north and the neces- 
sity for more time, in order that he might 
hear from his constituents, he trusted 
there was nothing irreconcilable to coms 
mon sense in thatidea. The Irish papers, 
with the debates that had passed in the 
Irish House of Commons upon the sub- 
ject, had reached Scotland; but never- 
theless the linen manufacturers in that 
kingdom had not had time to come toa 
decision what steps were most proper for 
them to pursue, in order to avert an evil 
of so alarming a nature. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland corro- 
borated what sir William had said, and 
pressed for a few days longer interval, 
before the business was brought on again. 

Mr. Pitt said, when he had named that 
day se’nnight, he meant that the com- 
mittee should then sit to receive such far- 
ther papers and information as might be 
ready, and if any gentleman were to rise 
and assign a reason why it would be ade 
visable for the committee to adjourn the 
farther consideration of the resolution, he 
would readily consent. 

The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 


March 8. Mr. Pitt said, that anxious 
as he was that they should proceed in set- 
tling the commercial intercourse between 
the two kingdoms, he would not press the 
business forward with indiscreet haste. At 
that moment he was unapprized of any 
application that was intended to be made 
from any quarter to be heard by counsel 
at the bar, or to produce any evidence, 
that might state to the House facts and 
circumstances which had relation to the 
system, an outline of which he had the 
honour to open to them on Tuesday se’n- 
night ; he should therefore name some da 
in the next week for the committee to sit 
again, for the purpose of receiving infor- 
mation, examining witnesses, or hearing 
counsel, should any be offered; and when 
that day came, if no application should be 
made to desire that counsel might be 
heard, or witnesses examined, it was his 
intention to i some resolution u 
the business. He concluded with moving, 
That the Committee of the whole House 
do sit again on Tuesday next. 

Sir W. Cunyngham said, if he under- 
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stood the right hon. gentleman correctly, 
he meant, if no application should be 
made to the House to be heard by coun- 
sel on or before Tuesday, on that day to 
propose to the committee some decisive 
vote on the important business of Ireland. 
{Mr. Pitt nedded assent.] Sir William 
said, he hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would give the House more time, in order 
that gentlemen, whose interests would be 
very materially affected by the Resolutions, 
and whose residence was at a distant part 
of the kingdom, might have time to pre- 
pare such evidence, as they should think 
roper to lay before the House. The 
olutions agreed to by the Irish parlia- 
ment, if made the basis of the intended 
system of intercourse, would affect Scot- 
land in a much greater degree than might 
be imagined. He would state to the House 
an article, which would be so exceedingly 
affected, as to endanger the ruin of the 
Janded interest of Scotland, and that was 
the article of grain. If the Resolutions 
were agreed to, as they stood at present, 
the Irish would import grain into the 
western ports of Scotland, and greatly 
undersell the Scotch farmers; the conse- 
quence of which would be, the latter would 
not be able to pay their rents, and thus 
the land-owner would be ruined. Sir 
William stated the nature of the laws 
which govern the export and import of 
corn into Scotland, and shewed, that while 
under those laws, the ports on one side of 
the kingdom might be shut, the Irish 
might be pouring in their corn through 
the ports on the other. For the sake, 
therefore, of the landed interest, he wished 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 


not hurry the business. Another subject. 


that would be materially affected by the 
Resolutions, was the fisheries of Scotland ; 
he said, he lamented that the father of the 
fisheries was in another place. That gen- 
tleman (and every body knew who he 
meant by the title he had given him) 
would, had he been present, have had it in 
his power to give the House much better 
information on the subject, than he could ; 
but undoubtedly the fisheries of Scotland 
would be greatly injured, perhaps entirely 
ruined, by the Irish being let into a free 
icipation of them. Sir William said, 

e did not see the member for Glasgow in 
his place; but to his knowledge that hon. 
gentieman had a petition to present from 
the chamber of commerce of Glasgow, who 
were greatly alarmed at the Resolutions, a 
circumstance that the learned gentleman 
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who sat next the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer might be apprized of. He had 
also himself, sir William declared, received 
a number of letters from Scotland, stating 
that meetings were to: be held for the pur- 
pose of considering what were the steps 
most proper to be taken to avert so great 
an evil; on all these accounts, therefore, 
he hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
name a more distant day than Tuesday. 

Mr. Dundas said, there was no fear that 
sufficient care would not be taken to let 
the gentlemen of Scotland know of the 
nature of the Resolutions that were upon 
the table, and he believed, the gentlemen 
of that country were not remarkable for 
inattention to their own interest. But if 
&@ petition from Glasgow had actually been 
received by the member for Glasgow, it 
was pretty evident that the people of Scot- 
land were already apprized of the subject, 
and had found time to take measures upon 
it. Indeed he held in his hand a prett 
strong proot, that it was not likely for the 
Scotch to be any strangers to what had 
been done upon the affairs of Ireland in 
that House; for the printed paper which 
he then held, he received from Edinburgh 
two posts aga. That paper had been cir- 
culated with great industry through every 
corner of the kingdom; and infinite pains 
had been taken to mislead and inflame the 
public, by misrepresenting the true fea- 
tures of the propositions, with regard to 
the intended plan of connexion between 
this country and Ireland. 

Mr. Gascoyne, jun. said, he had a peti- 
tion to present from his constituents of 
Liverpool on the subject in debate ; a suls- 
ject that he conceived to be of so much 
importance to the commercial interests of 
the country, that it ought to be discussed 
with the utmost temper and candour. He 
was sorry, therefore, to see it taken up 
with no inconsiderable degree of warmth. 
He had thought it his duty to write to his 
constituents a full account of what had 
passed upon a subject so eee to 
them, on the evening of the day on which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had first 
opened it to the House. In consequence 
of having so done, the merchants of Liver- 
pool had met last Sunday, discussed the 
propositions, and drawn up a petition to 
the House, which they had transmitted to 
him to present. That was not, he knew, 
the proper time to state the nature of it; 
but when the debate on the question be- 
fore the House was over, he would move, 
that the petition might be brought up. 
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His constituents had not instructed him 
to say, that they wished to be heard by 
counsel upon it, but they might possibly 
furnish him with another petition for that 
purpose. He thought it right to say, how- 
ever, that he had written to them, to de- 
pute a few of their body, best informed on 
the subject, to come to town and assist 
him, how to act in a matter in which they 
must necessarily be so much more con- 
versant than himself. 

Mr. For rose to declare, that should it 
happen that no application was made to 
be heard by counsel, or to offer evidence 
of facts at the bar, he, for one, should ob- 
ject to the right hon. gentleman’s pressing 
the House to come to any vote respecting 
the propositions that had been laid upon 
the table, as resolutions voted by the Irish 
parliament ; nor should he object to such 
a motion only on Tuesday next, but on 
that day wack. or even that day month, 
should they not have by that time heard 
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the return; but till the House knew it, 
they could not vote a decisive resolution 
of their own without precipitating them- 
selves intoadilemma. The situation of the 
two countries would then be this: on the 
Journals of the parliament of England, and 
on the Journals of the parliament of Ireland, 
would stand Kesolutions criminating each 
other. When he, on a former occasion, 
reprobated the business being first o ieee 
in Ireland, as a matter equally indecent 
and inconvenient, and as a matter that 
would be attended with serious ill conse- 
quences, he had been answered by its be- 
ing said, that if the parliament of England 
had first voted Resolutions, and the parlia- 
ment of Ireland should refuse to agree to 
them, it would be a circumstance disgrace- 
ful to this country, and perfectly nugatory. 
Now this very disgrace would the House 
incur, should it proceed to a vote, before 
the parliament of Ireland had come to its 
ultimatum. It would be liable-also to all 


something more of what had been done | the other inconveniences that he had him- 


upon the subject by the parliament of Ire- 
land. Circumstanced as they were, it was 
impossible to proceed to vote any propo- 
sition whatever, before they knew the 
whole that the parliament of Ireland had 
done upon the subject, without getting 
into a situation the most extraordinary 
that ever parliament put a country into. 
He bengal gentlemen most seriously to 
revolve in their minds the very singular 
predicament in which the parliament of 
England and the parliament of Ireland 
would stand, should that House, either on 
Tuesday next, or any subsequent day, 
€u.ie to a decisive yote upon the subject 
without previously knowing what was the 
ultimatum of the parliament of Ircland. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated it as 
the great good of his system, and as mat- 
ter of reproach to the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, and to himself, and to such 
other persons as had ever proposed any 
thing to be done for Ireland, that they had 
not taken care to obtain a return on the 
part of Ireland for what this country 
granted her. Now, as matters stood, the 
House was ignorant what that return, what 
that something, what that quid pro quo 
was? By slight conjecture only had he 
any idea what it was; and his conjecture 
was grounded upon the Resolution of the 
parliament of Ireland, which Mr. Orde 
had proposed on the Monday, subsequent 
to the vote of the former ten Resolutions 
on the Friday. He supposed, therefore, 
that it was that Resolution that was to be 


self stated. Mr. Fox repeated his deter- 
mination to oppose any attempt to press 
the House to a vote upon the subject, so 
early as Tuesday, desiring gentlemen to 
hold it in their minds, that they would 
havé done nothing but sown the seeds of 
future ill blood between the two countries, 
should they vote a resolution, before they 
were informed of the ultimate determina- 
tion of Ireland. 

Mr. Pitt declared that it was highly 
necessary he should say a few words in 
order to remove the mischievous impres- 
sion, which the right hon. gentleman had 
taken so much pains to make on the minds 
of all who heard him. What the right 
hon. gentleman had said that day, was 
another proof of the wish there was pre- 
maturely to bring forward a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, to mislead the 
public respecting it; for the whole of the 
right hon, gentleman's speech had been 
either a mis-statement of facts, or directly 
contradictory to all the right hon. gentle- 
man’s former arguments. The right hon. 
gentleman had before complained of his 
having caused the business to be opened 
in the parliament of Ireland, and had de- 
claimed with his customary vehemence 
against the circumstance, as indecent, dis- 
graceful, and dangerous toa degree. And 
yet, would any man in his senses think it 
possible, the same right hon. gentleman 
had that day contended, that the business 
ought to be brought to a conclusion in the 
parliament of Ireland, before it was pros 
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ceeded upon at all in that House! Let the | 
House, let the public mark this strange ; 
inconsistency ; and let them decide, what | 


degree of weight any arguments ought to 
have, that proceeded from a quarter of so 
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tations, that had been studiously circue' 
lated throughout the kingdom with an art. 
ful design to poison the minds of the 
public, and prejudice them against a plan 
of the utmost importance to the national 


little steadiness and so little authority. interests: he reprobated them in severe 
With regard to the idea of waiting for the | terms, and hoped the good sense of the © 


parliament of Ireland, he entertained no 
such sentiment: if any application should 
be made by parties who thought them- 
selves deeply interested in the system of 
which he had stated to the House the out- 
line on a former day, to be heard either in 
evidence at the bar, or by counsel, he 
should certainly be for dedicating Tues- 
day to that business, and if that day should 
not be enough to receive all the informa- 
tion that might be offered, let Wednesday 
be also taken, and so on till the whole 
could be gone through, and after it was 
all heard, his intention was to propose a 
resolution for the House to vote, because 
he thought it highly necessary that the 
parliament of Great Britain should come 
tosome decision or other upon the sub. 
ject; and this decisive resolution he should 
propose on Tuesday, in case no applica- 
tion to be heard either in evidence or by 
counse] was made, whether the g-arliament 
of Ireland had made their ultimatum or 
not. That the parliament of Ireland had 
not been sufficiently explicit in declaring 
what the compensation was she was willing 
to make in return for being admitted to a 

articipation of the commerce of Great 

ritain, he was ready to admit, and had 
expressly said, when he opened the pro- 
positions to the House; but the parlia- 
ment of Ireland had itd and unde- 
niably recognized the principle upon which 
the intended system was founded. The 
parliament of Ireland had met the propo- 
sation completely, though in the first in- 
stance she had not admitted it to its full 
extent. Was this doing nothing? Was it 
not the direct contrary? Supposing even 
that nothing more was done, was it not 
getting on a at considerable way in lay- 
ing the ground for a system of intercourse 
that was to establish the harmony between 
the sister kingdoms, cement their con- 
nexion, unite their interests, and promote 
their mutual prosperity, to come precisely 
at an authentic declaration of what Ire- 
jand wished for? Was there a man who 
heard him so weak a reasoner as to at- 
tempt to argue, that it was not a progress 
ending essentially to facilitate a future 
arrangement on a broad and permanent 
basis? Mr. Pitt adverted to misrepresen- 


people would operate as an antidote to 
such poison, and render its effect as inno- 
cent as its purpose was base and malig- 
nant. 

Mr. Fox said, he had not been actuated 
by any wish prematurely, and at an im- 
proper time, to go into a general discus- 
sion of the affairs of Ireland, but had 
thought it candid to say ny and plainly 
what his intentions were, if the right hon. 

entleman should next Tuesday press the 
House to a decisive vote under the present 
circumstances of the business. The right 
hon. gentleman had charged him with in- 
consistency, but in fact there was no in- 
consistency, in his having said, he disap- 
proved of the business having been opened 
to the parliament of Ireland before it was 
stated in that House, and his having that 
day declared, he would object to any pro- 
position that House might be called upon 
to decide, before they had heard the ulti- 
matum of the parliament of Ireland. He 
had said, and he was sure that it would 
have been more handsome and more de- 
cent to have begun the business within 
those walls; but the other method having 
been taken, the case was so altered, that 
it should be known entirely and completely 
what the wishes of Ireland were, before 
that House proceeded to take any decisive 
step in the business. For his part, he 
disapproved of the matter, as well as the 
manner, of making the propositions; a 
free grant on the part of each country 
struck him as the properest mode of com- 
ing to an adjustment satisfactory to both. 
But, at any rate, it would have been better 
for the two parliaments to have separately 
resolved what each was disposed to give. 
Mr. Fox pointed out the extreme ditter- 
ence between Ireland declaring volunta- 
rily, and on her own mere motive, what 
her wishes were; and the business being 
opened there by an Englishman, a member 
of the British parliament, who went over to 
Ireland, procured a seat in the Irish House 
of Commons, and, in the capacity of se- 
cretary to the lord lieutenant, or, as it 
would, unconstitutionally speaking, be 
called, acting as the British minister in 
Ireland. He contended that the ministers 
at home, and the ministers in Ireland, had . 
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led the parliaments of the two countries 
into the strange situation of holding a dif- 
ferent language on the same business, and 
voting resolutions of a contradictory and 
even of a criminating nature. With re- 
gard to what the right hon. gentleman had 
said of industrious misrepresentation, he 
could only say for himself, that he had 
neither seen nor countenanced any mis- 
representations ; the publications he had 
seen were mostly extracts from the speech 
of Mr. Orde in the Irish House of Com- 
mons; the right hon. gentleman, there- 
fore, must mean to charge Mr. Orde with 
misrepresentation, if he intended to charge 
any body. But of this he was sure—to 
endeavour to represent the matter as it 
really was, to inform the people of a sub- 
ject of the first importance to the national 
interests, to draw their attention to it suffi- 
ciently, was a laudable and a worthy 
species of industry, of which no man need 
be ashamed. Mr. Fox concluded with de- 
claring his intention to oppose any attempt 
to call upon the House to come to a de- 
cisive vote till they had heard farther from 
Ireland. 

Mr. Eden said, he would fairly state the 
pojnt at which he conceived the debate to 
rest. He understood the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to have pledged himself to 
. State in the committee of Tuesday next, 
specifically, what it would be expedient 
for this kingdom to give to Ireland, and 
also the specific compensation which ought 
to be expected in return from Ireland; 
and farther, that full time would be given 
in the committee for learning the opinions 
of others, and for receiving every informa- 
tion which could tend to complete the 
inquiry, before it should be proposed to 
take the sense of parliament in the form 
of a question. To his feelings this pro- 
ceeding was fair and satisfactory. 

The question was put and carried. ~ 

Mr. Gascoyne junior presented a peti- 
tion from the gentlemen, merchants, and 
others, inhabitants of Liverpool, setting 
forth, 

‘© That an equal participation in all the 
privileges and advantages of a community 
should, by every rule of right, reason, and 
justice, include in it a mutual obligation 
to encourage, maintain, and defend those 
rights, and to contribute equally to their 
support; that the island of Great Britain, 
when first united in legislation, manufac- 
tures, navigation, and commerce, became 
united also in taxation towards the general 
support of the common good; that admis- 
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sion of any neighbouring kingdom to a 
full share in all these rights, without sub- 
jecting her to sustain a due proportion of 
the general burthen too, would be a great 
deviation from those principles upon which 
the union of this island was wisely found- 
ed; that our American colonies, first es- 
tablished by ourselves, still supported by 
our consumption of their productions, and 

rotected by our navy, at a constant and 
immense expense, make only an equitable 
return to the parent state, by rendering 
Britain the grand mart of their intercourse 
with Europe; that, from the vicinity of 
Ireland, and its great extent of coast, no 
inconsiderable part of the West India pro- 
ductions, especially such ‘articles as are 
subject here to the heaviest duties, might 
be smuggled in upon us, to the great de- 
triment of the revenue of this part of his 
Majesty's dominions; and that, as the 
prom ons of foreign plantations may be 
egally imported into Ireland, they may 
from thence be clandestinely introduced 
amongst us, and our colonies thereby de- 
prived of the advantages they now derive 
from the exclusive supply of this country ; 
and therefore, praying, that the privilege 
of supplying her own markets with the 
produce of her own colonies may be pre- 
served inviolate to this kingdom, and that 
every farther extension of trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland may be esta- 
blished upon such equitable principles, as 
will redound equally to the mutual benefit 
of both countries.”’ 

On the motion that it do lie on the 
table, 

Mr. Pitt congratulated the House on 
their having had a Petition presented from 
an enlightened body of men, the mer- 
chants of one of the first trading towns of 
the kingdom, wherein the strongest testi- 
mony was borne to the rectitude of the 
principle, upon which the propositions 
that had been opened to the House were 
founded. He considered it as a proof 
that all attempts at misrepresentation 
must fail, where men employed their own 
understandings and judged rationally for 
themselves. The principle recommended 
in the petition was that, he said, which 
statesmen and patriots approved as much 
as merchants and manufacturers; a prin- 
ciple that was undeniable, viz. that a par= 
ticipation of benefits ought ever to be at- 
tended with a participation of burthens. It 
was upon that idea that ministers had pie 
ceeded in the formation of a system of in= 
tercourse with Ireland, calling upon the 
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latter to meet a participation of the com- 
mercial advantages of England with a par- 
ticipation of the burthens incurred by the 
defence of the general commercial in- 
terests of the empire. Mr. Pitt applauded 
the passage in the petition that ascribed 
the practice of smuggling mto Great Bri- 
tain the produce of the West India, 
neutral, and French islands, through Ire- 
land, to the improvident system of former 
commercial arrangements with Ireland.’ 

Mr. Fox said, he was a little surprised 
that the right hon. gentleman should have 
chosen that opportunity to abuse the peti- 
tioners in so gross a style. Every word 
he had uttered was a direct attack upon 
their understandings, because, undoubted- 
ly, a more explicit arraignment of the 
system of intercourse with Ireland, with 
the outlines of which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had favoured the House on a for- 
mer day, could not be made, than was 
made in the petition that had been just 
read, the prayer of which was, that the 
House would take care to confine the 
British markets to British merchants. 
How far the language the right. hon. 

ntleman had held was conciliatory, or 
ikely to win upon the dispositions of the 
other mercantile bodies, who might think 
it necessary to petition, he would not take 
upon himself to pronounce; but though 
the right hon. gentleman had been ready, 
upon a cursory reading of a petition for 
the first time, to rise and brand the peti- 
tioners with being blockheads for stating 
allegations of one kind, and closing their 
petition with a prayer, amounting to a 
conclusion of a totally different com- 
plexion, he certainly was not prepared to 
treat the merchants of Liverpool with so 
much disrespect. 

Mr. Pitt contended, that the premises 
naturally led to the conclusion. With 
regard to whether he had held a conciliae 
tory language or not, or whether he or the 
right hon. gentleman had treated the peti- 
tioners with incivility or disrespect, it 
would be for the public to determine, if 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech should 
be correctly reported. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


March 11. Mr. Pitt said, that as he 
found there wasa desire, in some persons, to 
be heard at the bar by counsel, to produce 
evidence on the subject of the commercial 
regulations with Ireland, he was willing, 
agreeably tothe principle which hadgovern- 
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ed him through the whole of the business, to 
give sufficient time for that purpose. He 
should therefore move, that the order for 
guing into a committee on the subject, 
might be postponed till Tuesday; by 
which time, he presumed, the petitioners 
would be ready to be heard. | 

Mr. Stanley then rose to present a peti- 
tion from the manufacturers of Manches-« 
ter, ize to be heard by counsel. 

The Speaker said, he thought it his duty 
to state, that the petition purported to be 
the petition of a large number of persons, 
and was subscribed only by one as their 
chairman. He wished therefore to know, 
whether the House chose to receive it in 
that form. Such petitions, he said, had 
been received, but the practice of receiv- 
ing them had not been frequent. 

Lord North reminded the House of a 
petition that had been received in hig 
time, that purported to be the petition ofa 
whole county, and was nevertheless sub- 
scribed only by one name. He alluded to 
a petition of the county of Sussex, on the 
subject of parliamentary reform. 

Mr. Steele said, that one person was the 
sheriff. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, undoubtedly the 
House could not recognize any meeting, 
or aggregate body of men, who assem- 
bled without either the authority of the 
crown, or of parliament; but as it must be 
every gentleman’s wish to receive the pre- 
sent petition, the difficulty would be easily 
removed, by receiving it as the petition of 
the single person who subscribed it. 

This proposition was acceded to, and 
the petition was brought up and read. A 
fresh difficulty then arose how to frame. 
the order for the petitioner to be heard by 
counsel. 

Mr. Pitt stated the difficulty as a mere 
difficulty in point of form, and expressed a 
wish to be able to get over it. 

Mr. Foz said, there was much less diffi- 
culty in a case like the present, than 
where a motion was made, that a petition 
be laid on the table. In that case, the 
degree of influence that every petition had 
with him, and, he presumed, with the, 
House, depended on the authority of the 
persons whose names were subjoined; but. 
where a petition came, praying to be. 
heard by counsel, in that case, as facts 
were to be stated to the House, and argu- 
ments upon those facts, it was of very little 
consequence who the petitioners were; 
because it was upon the Importance of the 
facts given in evidence, and upon the force 
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of the arguments that the House were call- 
ed upon to form a judgment. He there- 
fore would consent to wave the punctilio 
of form, and make the order in any words 
the House should approve. 

Mr. Pitt then proposed ‘“ that the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Manchester 
be heard by counsel at the bar ;’? which 
was agreed to. 

On the motion, that the House should 
go into the committee on Tuesday, 

Mr. Fox said, that was the ‘first oppor- 
tunity that had presented itself for him to 
say a few words on the Report of the Lords 
of the Committee of Council, and of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s ministers, which 
he thought extremely unwise ; in respect 
to the propositions of the Irish parlia- 
ment, at that time on the table. It ap- 
peared from the Report of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council, that two questions 
had been referred, the one to desire their 
consideration, ‘* Upon the propriety of 
reducing duties payable in Great Britain 
on the importatién of goods, the growth 
and manufacture of Ireland, to the same 
rate as the duties pave in Ireland on 
the importation of the like goods, the 
growth and manufacture of Great Bri- 
tain.” The other, ‘“* What preferences 
are now given to the importation of any 
article, the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of Ireland, by any duty or prohibi- 
tion on the importation, use or sale of the 
like articles from foreign ports; and how 
far it may be the interest of Great Bri- 
tain in future to continue or alter the 
same ?”’ 

What he meant chiefly to speak to, Mr. 
Fox said, was, two points that brad not been 
referred to the committee of council, and 
which he must own not a little surprised 
him. The subject of the two questions that 
had been referred to the committee, and 
any information that could be obtained 
upon it, was certainly extremely desirable, 
extremely fit to be obtained by the commit- 
tee of council, and extremely proper to 
be by them submitted to the consideration 
of the House; but what had struck him, 
and what he believed had struck every man’s 
mind as the primary consideration of all, 
was the question of the propriety and po- 
licy of permitting the produce of Africa 
and America to be brought into Great 
Britain through Ireland. On that, in his 
humble opinion, by far the greatest part 
of the doubts, whether the propositions 
were such as Great Britain ought to ac- 
cede to or not, depended. It was there- 
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fore not only extraordinary but somewhat 
unaccountable, that the question he had 
stated, was not referred to the lords of 
the committee of council. With regard 
to the questions that had been referred to 
the lords of the committee of council, and 
the examination and evidence that they 
had stated in their report, he did not 
doubt but they had proceeded with great 
wisdom and prudence, and that the ques- 
tions to the manufacturers examined were 
such as ought to have been put; but he 
could not help remarking, that the lords 
of the committee of council themselves 
expressed a wish that they had had more 
time to pursue their investigation farther. 
This therefore confirmed opinions that 
had been floating in his mind before, of 
the extreme and pressing necessity for 
that House to have full and complete in- 
formation before them, relative to all the 
probable consequences of the carrying into 
effect the whole of the propositions, pre- 
vious to their going the length of the first 
proposition, which was a general resolu- 
tion, involving and implicating all the rest. 
Mr. ‘Fox expatiated on this argument very 
amply, and took infinite pains to press it 
on the minds of the House, as a matter. 
exceedingly important, and as a matter de- 
serving their most serious attention. If 
the lords of the committee of council, he 
said, whose judgment was not definitive, 
and was merely an opinion, neither opera- 
tive nor binding, found occasion to ex- 
pi a wish, that they had been able to 

ave given farther time to their investi- 
gation, and to have obtained a greater 
degree of intelligence and information, 
how much more necessary was it for that 
House, who were to act, and not merely 
to state matters of opinion, to be fully in- 
formed, before they proceeded to vote a 
resolution, to be made the basis of an in- 
tercourse with Ireland, that was not meant 
as a temporary expedient, but as a final 
and conclusive system? Let gentlemen. 
consider the extremely disagreeable and 
even melancholy consequences that must 
ensue, if they precipitately voted the ge- 
neral resolution, and they should after- . 
wards have applications made to them, in 
objection to the nine propositions. In: 
that case, what must [reland feel, and 
what would she have to complain of, but 
a departure from an implied agreement, 
and a gross breach of national faith ?—a 
circumstance that would be attended with 
the most fatal consequences to both king- 
doms. He wondered, therefore, that the 
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right hon. gentleman had not thought it 
necessary, long before that time, to call 
to the bar of that House some of the best- 
informed and principal manufacturers of 
the kingdom, whose interests were likely 
to be at all affected by the system of inter- 
course to be arranged with Ireland, in 
order that the House might learn from 
them the probable consequence, with re- 
gard to the different branches of manu- 
acture they were severally concerned in, 
that would result from that House pro- 
ceeding toform a system of intercourse with 
Ireland, on the propositions that had been 
voted by the Irish parliament. Such in- 
formation could not be had too soon, both 
upon the great consideration of the lsh 
priety of permitting the produce of Africa 
aod America to be brought into this king- 
dom through Ireland, and upon the ques- 
tions that had been referred to the lords 
of the committee of council. Indeed, 
‘there was an additional, and, in his mind, 
a very cogent reason, in proof of the ne- 
cessity of calling witnesses before them 
on the two latter questions; and that was, 
that it appeared upon the face of the Re- 
port of the lords of the committee of 
council, that the lords had drawn conclu- 
sions from the evidence given by the mer- 
chants and manufacturers they examined, 
which the merchants and manufacturers 
were at this time contradicting at the 
meetings that were daily holding on the 
subject of the propositions. The infe- 
rences drawn from the examination of the 
persons examined before the committee of 
council, and stated in the Report, were 
directly the reverse of the inferences those 
persons drew themselves, as far as their 
public conversation and conduct went to 
poe what their opinions were. Mr. Fox 
ere took occasion to mention the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the West In- 
dia merchants on Tuesday last, which, he 
said, were of avery different tendency from 
that which the right hon. gentleman had 
conceived, and stated to the House in the 
debate on that day. The West India 
merchants had not at that meeting de- 
clared that alarm; and very great alarm 
was not entertained by them on account of 
the propositions: that alarm was undoubt- 
edly still entertained by them; but the 
matter in discussion, at the meeting last 
,Tuesday, was merely the mode of their 
proceeding, in order to have such regula- 
tions introduced into the bills that should 
be brought into parliament, as should best 
fend to secure them and their commerce 
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from the impending danger, which they 
thought likely to result, were not such 
populations introduced. All that the issue 
of the meeting amounted to was, a resolu- 
tion not to petition the House in that stage 
of the business. Mr. Fox said, there were 
different orders and descriptions of manu- 
facturers, whose trade would be very ma- 
terially affected by the intended plan of 
arrangement, and whom that House ought 
to have before them, previous to their pro- 
ceeding to vote their general propositions. 
One set of men, not ordinarily ranked 
with manufacturers, though, strictly speak- 
ing, they were so, the ship-builders of 
Great Britain, ought in particular to be 
called upon and examined as to the con- 
sequence to their manufacture that they 
were of opinion would follow, in case the 
propositions were agreed to. By thus 
pressing for the manufacturers to be called 
to the bar, he did not mean to have it un- 
derstood, that the House ought to be 
guided solely by their opinions; undoubt- 
edly not. The House should act in this, 
as in every other case, according to its 
own sense, of the wisdom and policy of 
the measures to be taken; but he must 
nevertheless contend, that without having 
the fullest information before them, it was 
not possible for the House to judge, what 
the wisdom and the policy of the plan of 
intercourse with Ireland, that had been 

roposed to them, were. It might possi- 
bly be said, that calling for such informa- 
tion would occasion delay, and take up a 
great deal of time. That was, in his 
mind, no objection to what he had pro- 
posed ; for let it occasion what delay, or 
take up what time it would, that time 


would be well spent, by the House making ~ 


itself thorough master of the extent of the 
subject, before it came to a decisive vote 
upon it. Let gentlemen recollect, that 
when they had voted the general resolu- 
tion, the House was committed to all the 
remaining resolutions ; from which they 
could not retract without giving Ireland 
cause to complain of a breach of national 
faith, and without laying the ground for 
much future mischief. He pressed this 
again and again on the House, and said, 
he trusted it was the general wish of both 
sides, and the wish of every man both 
here and in Ireland, that the plan should 
be fully understood by both countries, and 
that there should not remain the smallest 

ossible chance of future cavil. He asked 
if gentlemen felt themselves prepared to 
go the length of voting the first resolv- 
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tion, before they knew more of the conse- 
quences likely to result from voting the 
rest. There was not one of them that did 
not, day after day, suggest new difficulties 
to his mind. The fitth proposition for in- 
stance, that respecting the countervailing 
duties, was a proposition extremely prolific 
of doubt and alarm. He dwelt for some 
time upon this, and said, the House ought 
at least to have the same opportunity of 
examining persons who were competent 
to give them information upon any parts 
of the subject, as the Jords of the commit- 
tee of council. For their own good there- 
fore, for the security of administration, 
for the future repose and quiet of both 
kingdoms, he hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman would sec the propriety of what 
he had proposed. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman need not have laboured so much, 
to prove that the general proposition in- 
volved the remaining nine. Jt certainly 
did involve the whole of them, and he de- 
sired that the question on the general 
resolution might be considered as extend- 
ing to the rest. ‘The great object was to 
give a full participation of commercial 
advantages to Ireland, and the resolution 
was to carry that abject into execution; 
all therefore that was necessary to con- 
sider in this resolution was, whether it 
went to that end, and whether its princi- 
ples were reconcilable to the interests of 
this country. Ifthe opinion of the House 
was with him upon it, by passing this 
general resolution, the whole of his object 
would be accomplished. As to the calling 
to the bat the same evidence that had 
been already offered to the committee of 
privy council, and which was contained in 
substance in the Report of that committee 
now before the House ; to that he should 
certainly object as absolutely. unnecessary, 
the whole being substantiated with suff 
cient clearness in that Report. This evi- 
dence was collected from a number of 
persons, of various descriptions, who 
thought themselves interested in the sub- 
ject, and voluntarily offered themselves to 
be examined, touching such parts of it as 
were within their knowledge. The Re- 
port, which recapitulated their testimony, 
was now before the public, and if it was 
found to falsify, to omit, or to add to any 
part of that testimony, the same persons 
who had given it, would, no doubt, be 
forthcoming, to establish those points, 
which they had already given their opinion 
upon to the committee of privy council; 
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or if an unfair conclusion was attempted 
to be drawn from those premises, which 
their testimony afforded, they were at li- 
berty, by petition, to set the House right. 
He bnew very well, that it was perfectly 
unnecessary to invite witnesses to their 
bar, for setting aside the natural jen ouy 
of trade, which would certainly be a 
means of impelling those who feared any 
injury to come forward ; there was another 
kind of jealousy, which, he said, had al- 
ready been exercised, and would, he ima- . 
gined, be still exercised, to look for men 
and bodies of men, in order to send them 
to the House sufficiently prepared, and 
esaailias with clamours and complaints. 

e wondered, if the right hon. gentleman 
had thought this oral evidence absolutely 
necessary for the House to have it re- 
ceived, that he did not apply for it to be 
received three weeks ago: but he ima- 
gined he could tell the reason why the 
right hon. gentleman did not apply be- 
fore; it was not for the purposes of delay 
alone, but because he hoped, that before 
now he and his friends would have suffi- 
ciently embarrassed the measure by caus- 
ing the table to be covered with petitions, 
and the bar to be crowded with witnesses. 
Finding these to fall short of his expecta- 
tions, he had now no other resource left 
than by a suggestion, which, in effect, 
was nothing more than if he was to move 
in plain and direct terms, that the consi- 
deration of this question be postponed for 
three months, and thus defer for the 
whole of the present year, a plan which 
was necessary to promote the mutual in- 
terests of the two kingdoms, and a good 
understanding between them. To save 
this waste of time, was his second reason 
for objecting to the evidence being again 
repeated at the bar; for he would trust to 
the interests of individuals and the industry 
of opposition, that if any evidence, tending 
to set the proposed arrangement either in 
an unjust or ao impolitic light, could be 
obtained, it would find its way to the bar, 
without invitation. He observed, that 
although the different parts of the plan in 
detail, and the modes of carrying it into 
effect, were subjects on which the House 
might expect information and assistance 
from the opinions of merchants; yet on 
the general idea, considering it as a state 
measure, he apprehended it was a ques- 
tion fitter for the judgment of parhament. 
He said, that the reason why the subject 
of the importation of the trade of Ame- 
rica and Africa through Ireland to thie 
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country had not been taken up by the 
committee of privy council, and examined 
by evidence, as the right hon. gentleman 
complained, was this: the object of that 
committee was simply by evidence to 
come at facts, and not to look for the opi- 
nions of the witnesses. On this subject 
there were but two or three leading facts 
necessary to be known, principally with 
regard to the rules of freightage; all the 
rest of the considerution that it would re- 
quire, would be more of a political nature 
than merely commercial; and as he had 
already hinted, sufficiently within the com- 
petence of the House, without assistance 
from without doors. He repeated, that 
the resolution alluded to by the right hon. 
gentleman would tie up the House so far 
to the spirit of all the subsequent propo- 
sitions, that he should, after passing that, 
expect to see no opposition to those; and 
this he mentioned to the House, in order 
that they might be apprized of the extent 
of that resolution, and the use that was 
intended to be made of it, and of course 
be provided in their debate upon it to 
enter into their objections, if any, to the 
spirit of every appendant part ef the 
system. 

Mr. Fox rose again, and said, he really 
bad not seen the Report of the committee 
of council till within the last two days, and 
therefore he had not had an earlier oppor 
tunity of saying what he had thought it 
necessary to say that day. With regard 
to his not having moved for persons to be 
called to the bar, he had purposely 
avoided it. Let the right hon. gentleman 
recollect, that he was, as it were, a kind 
of marked man, and that the right hon. 
gentleman and himself were involved to- 
gether in many political opinions, and in 
various topics, that placed them before 
the public in a point of view more con- 
spicuous than that in which most other 
men moved; under such circumstances, 
it would not have been proper for him to 
have made any such motion: besides, he 
chose to save himself from affording room 
for insinuation, as the right hon. gentle- 
man had shewn himself ready enough to 
insinuate, even when there could be no 
grounds for it, that he had brought to the 
bar persons who had been prompted to 
give such evidence as should throw most 
impediments in the way of the proposed 
system of the intercourse with Ireland. 
Having said this, Mr. Fox repeated his 
argument, how necessary it was to call 
the merchants and manufacturers to the 
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bar, who had been examined before the 
committee of privy council; because, as 
their declarations at their meetings were 
directly contradictory to the inferences 
which the lords of the committee had 
drawn from their examinations, and stated 
in their Report, the House ought to have 
an opportunity of hearing from themselves 
what their sentiments were. Mr. Fox 
urged Mr. Pitt not to wait for this or that 
member moving for persons to be exa- 
mined, but of his own accord to bring to 
the bar some of the best informed of each 
branch of capital manufacture, that the 
House might sift the matter to the bottom 
before they embarked in it. ~ 
Mr. Jenkinson said, that having had the 
honour to be an unworthy member of the 
committee of council, he thought it right 
to state to the House what steps the com- 
mittee had taken previous to the forming 
the report that was on the table. The 
committee had, in the first place, taken 
care to have it signified in all the manu- 
facturing towns in the kingdom, that a 
committee of council was sitting for the 
purpose of receiving any information that 
the manufacturers wished to give touching _ 
the proposed arrangement of a system of 
intercourse with Ireland. In consequence 
of this, many gentlemen concerned in dif- - 
ferent trades and manufactures had volun- 
tarily offered themselves to be examined, 
and they had given the committee con- 
siderable information, and had expressed 
themselves with extreme liberality on the 
subject. The committee had taken dowa 
the whole of the examinations, and had 
formed their Report accordingly. That 
se they had presented to his Majesty, 
and the King had ordered it to be laid 
before that House. He was a little suf- 
eer however, at hearing from the right 
on, gentleinan opposite, that the manu- 
facturers now held a language different 
from their answers when under examina- 
tion before the committee of council. 
They had given their answers so readil 
and so clearly, that he cculd not think it 
possible the-gentlemen would at any other 
time, or in any other place, contradict 
those answers. With regard to the con- 
clusions drawn from the whole of the dif- 
ferent examinations, and stated in the 
Report, that was what appeared to the 
committee of council to be the fair deduc- 
tion. How far it was so, or was not so, 
did not become him tosay. It was but a 
matter of opinion at best. The commit- 
tee, however, had acted to the best of 
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their judgment; but possibly they might 
have been mistaken. Whether they had 
erred in judgment or not, would appear 
hereafter. ‘The propositions had now been 
opened to the House three weeks, and the 
votcs and proceedings of the House had 
made it a matter of notoriety throughout 
the kingdom. So far, therefore, the con- 
duct of the committee and of that House 
had been analagous. The committee, 
ae to their doing any thing in the 

usiness, had taken the only means in 
their power of making it known that they 
were sitting, and ready to receive infor- 
mation ; and the House, by its votes, had 
signified, that the propositions were before 
them, and that they meant to act upon 
them. His right hon. friend, he said, had 
surely proceeded in the matter with great 
candour, and had not in the least en- 
deavoured to hurry the House, or take 
. them by surprise. Three weeks had now 
elapsed since the propositions had been 
stated, and no person had desired to be 
heard respecting them but the persons 
from whom the petition presented that 
day came. He agreed therefore with his 
hon. friend, that if no other applications 
were made between this and Tuesday, 
that it was fair to conclude, there did not 
exist any objections‘in the minds of the 
merchants and manufacturers that were of 
weight enough to induce them to apply to 
the House, and pray that the propositions 
that had been agreed to by the parliament 
of Ireland might not be agreed to by that 
House. The subject had, he said, been 
under the consideration of the committee 
- rivy council six weeks, and the House 

a 
time. There had not been any applica- 
tion made to the committee of council 
since the examination of the manufac- 
turers, whose examination was stated in 
the Report, excepting only on the part of 
the bovksellers of London, respecting 
copy-right; which was a subject well worth 
the consideration of the House, inasmuch 
as the future interests of literature de- 
pended upon it. 

Mr. For would confine himself strictly 
to cxplanation, From what the right 
hon. gentleman had said, an idea might go 
abroad, that he had asserted, that the ma- 
nufacturers, who had been examined be- 
fore the committee of council, had at their 
Jate meetings contradicted the answers 
they gave to the questions put to them by 
the lords of the committee. He begged 
the House to do him the justice to recol- 
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lect, that he had not said any such thing. 
‘What he had said was this: the language 

held by the merchants and manufacturers 

at the public meetings, convened for the 

express purpose of considering the propo- 

sitions of the Irish parliament, went di- 

rectly in contradiction of the inferences 

drawn from their examinations by the 

lords of the committee of council. Mr. 

Fox said, he was glad the conversation of 
the day had taken place, as it had pro- 

duced an explanation from the Chancellor. 
of the Exchequer that was exceedingly 

material: before that day, they had not 

heard it avowed, that the general resolu- 

tion involved and implicated the remain- 

ing nine ; and that the minister would con- 

sider a vote for the general resolution, as 

a vote which so far bound the House, that 

if in the subsequent course of the business, 

after the general resolution had passed, 

application was made not to pass the other 

propositions, or not to pass any bill founded 

upon any one of them, the having voted 

the general resolution would be a sufii- 

cient reason for refusing to listen to any 

such application. 

Mr. Pitt did not mean to say that the 
admission of the first resolution would 
preclude any farther debate on the subse- 
quent propositions ; but only this, that he 
considered that resolution to comprehend 
the entire spirit of those propositions : 
but still, on each of those propositions, if 
any doubts should arise as to the manner 
in which they should be attempted to be 
carried into effect, or if any alteration 
should be suggested under such doubts, it 
might fairly and properly be admitted, 
provided it did not militate against the 
original spirit of the proposition. 

Mr. For was extremely sorry to hear 
what the right hon. gentleman had just 
said, for that put the whole matter at sea 
again. One great objection, in his mind, 
to the proposition, was, that the substance 
of some of the propositions contradicted 
the spirit of all of them. He particularly 
referred, for instance, to the fifth propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Alderman Newnham stated the 
great difficulty he, as a representative of 
the metropolis, where the principal mer- 
chants of the kingdom resided, should 
find himself under, when called upon to 
vote the general resolution, before he had 
some assurance from authority that might 
be relied on, that care would be taken in 
proceeding by bill upon the nine specific 
propositions, to provide such regulations 
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as should secure the mercantile interests 
of this kingdom from the danger that the 
merchants dreaded. ‘The right hon. gen- 
tleman was much mistaken, in supposing 
that, because the table was not covered 
with petitions, it followed as aclear propo- 
sition, that there was not any serious ob- 
jection entertained against his proposed 
plan: the fact was, very great objection 
was entertained against it by the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, as was evident 
from the language held at the various 
meetings in the city of London, by men 
of both descriptions. He spoke in parti- 
cular of the West India merchants, of 
whose proceedings at their meeting he 
gave an account. At that meeting, he 
said, it was proposed to prepare a petition 
to the House against the propositions, and 
to have it presented immediately ; but one 
gentleman had urged as an argument 
against the proposition, that the minister 
was vindictive. The alderman desired to 
be understood, as not saying that the right 
hon. gentleman was vindictive, but merely 
as reporting what was said at the meetings 
of the West India merchants. The same 
gentleman, who at that time had said that 
the minister was vindictive, had added, that 
presenting a petition would provoke him, 
and make him indignant, and consequently 
adverse to. any proposition that might be 
‘made in the subsequent progress of the 
business, for the better security and pro- 
tection of their interests. It was in conse- 
quence of this argument, and of others of 
a similar nature, that the mode of proceed- 
ing had been changed, and the motion Jost 
that proposed the presenting a petition in 
the first instance tothe House. He spoke 
also of the sugar-bakers, who, he said, 
were a large description of manufacturers 
concerned in a manufacture of infinite 
importance to the kingdom. The sugar- 
bakers saw and knew, that their manufac- 
ture would be cut up by the roots, if some 
particular regulations were not adopted, 
should the propositions of the Irish parlia- 
ment be agreed to. Mr. Newnham en- 
tered into a short discussion of the effect 
which the opening of the trade, and suffer- 
ing Ireland to import and export the pro- 
duce of the West'Indies, must have upon 
sugars in this country ; and particularly in 
respect to the articles of molasses and 
bastard sugar. He said, an application 
had been made to the Treasury upon this 
subject, and the secretary of the Treasury 
had assured the gentlemen who apnlied. 
that they might rest satisfied, proper care 
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would be taken te impose high duties on 
the molasses and bastard sugar imported 
into Great Britain through Ireland. The 
secretary of the Treasury, he had no 
doubt, meant, that what he said should be 
done; but was the bare promise of a se- 
cretary of the Treasury sufficient security 
to the manufacturers of so valuable a 
branch of our manufactures as sugar, that 
their manufacture would not be entirely 
ruined? Had the minister condescended 
to see the gentlemen who applied tu him, 
and had given his promise that the cause 
of alarm should:be remedied, the case 
would have been altered, and the sugar- 
bakers would have been satisfied ;‘ but they 
could not be so, under an assurance made 
only by a secretary to the Treasury ; and 
therefore it would be impossible for him, 
the immediate representative of the mer- 
chants of London, to vote for the general. 
resolution, before he had an assurance 
from authority, that the mercantile inte- 
rests of this kingdom should be secured 
from injury by the intercourse with Ire- 
land, that was projected being carried 
into execution. . 
It was then agreed to go into the com 

mittee on Tuesday. 
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March 16. Mr. Stanley informed the 
House, that the petition which then lay 
at his feet (for it was too heavy for him 
to carry in his hand), had been transmitted 
to him, with directions that he should pre- 
sent it tothe House: it was signed by 
80,000 manufacturers in different parts of 
Lancashire: they complained of the tax 
imposed last year on the fustian and other 
cotton manufactures, as absolutely ruinous 
to their trade; and of the introduction of 
excise officers into their houses: they 
stated, that without any benefit to the 
revenue, this tax would subject their ma- 
nufactures to full 8 per cent. on the ex- 
portation, which would necessarily deprive 
them of the markets that they actually 
had, and drive their workmen to the ne- 
cessity of emigrating to other countries, 
They added, that the admission of Irish 
fustians and cottons into England, was all 
that was wanting completely to annihilate 
the cotton trade of this country, by which 
so many thousands of industrious and use- 
ful subjects got their bread. The petition 
having been read by the clerk, Mr. Stan- 
ley moved, that it be referred on Monday 
next to a committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Pitt said, that a petition of so very 
serious a nature, and conveying the senti- 
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ments of so numerous a body of men, 


’ called for the most serious attention of the 


House. If the allegations contained in 
the petition, or any thing like them, could 
be substantiated in evidence, he was free 
to say, that the tax complained of ought 
immediately to be repealed ; and if he was 
satisfied that there were just grounds for 
the complaints, he would himself be the 
first man to move for the repeal. He did 
not, however, think the tendency of the 
tax so ruinous as the petitioners appre- 
hended it to be: before he took the liberty 
to propose it to parliament, he had con- 


. sulted with some of the most eminent ma- 


nufacturers in the cotton branch; and they 
were so far from thinking the tax destruc- 
tive, that it was proposed with their full 
consent. It might be said, indeed, that 
these persons, of whom he was speaking, 
had not been authorized by the other ma- 
nufacturers to give their assent to the tax : 
this he now believed to be the case; but 
he did not know that last year; but with- 
out knowing it, he would have thought 
himself, justified in proposing a tax, to 
which a number of the most respectable 
and opulent manufacturers, acting as pri- 
vate individuals, and not as deputies, did 
not start any objection. Nor, indeed, did 
it appear from the petition, that the com- 
plaints were directed so much against the 
tax itself, as the mode of collecting it; 
and therefore a modification of the collec- 
tion, should any alteration at all be thought 
necessary, might answer all the purposcs 
of the petition. His objection did not go 
to the petition itself, but to the particular 
day on which the hon. member wished to 
have it taken into consideration. He 
wished the hon. gentleman would fix upon 
some other day rather than Monday. 

Mr. Stanley rejoiced that the right hon. 
member had gone so far as to declare, that 
if the allegations could be substantiated, 
the tax ought not to be suffered to exist ; 
for if his information was true, the allega- 
tions were, he was sorry to say it, but too 
well founded. The effects of the tax had 


been already found so ruinous, that the 


capital manufacturers were discharging 
their men as fast as the latter brought 
home their work. However, as the right 
hon. gentleman seemed to wish that a 
more distant day should be fixed upon, he 
felt himself disposed to gratify him, pro- 
vided it were before the Easter recess. 
_Mr. Fox proposed Monday, and stated 
his reasons. He was of opinion that the 


House ought to declare its sentiments re- 
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lative to the allegations of so immense a 
body of petitioners, before the Irish busi- — 
ness was brought to a final. determination ; 
as gentlemen would be better able to pro- 
nounce upon the latter, when they should 
have thoroughly examined the former. 
The benefit of previous examination would 
be easily seen, on a reference to the fifth 
Irish proposition, which said, that when 
there was an internal duty on the manu- 
facture of one country, a duty might be 
laid on the importation of that by the 
other to countervail the former. It was . 
at this moment impossible for the House 
to ascertain whether the complaints of the 
etitioners arose from the tax itself, or 
rom the manner of collecting it; if they 
arose merely from the mode of collecting, 
then the duty on Irish cottons imported 
must take place. But this difficulty could 
not be removed, without a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Pitt still persevered in his opinion, 
that Monday would not be the properest 
day for taking the petition into considera- 
tion; at the same time he would consent 
that it should stand for that day, provided 
the hon. gentleman would consent to put 
it off afterwards to some other day, if the 
examinations relative to the Irish affairs 
should not be concluded before that day. 
He did not know that the House could 
come to any decision on the Irish propo- 
sitions before the holidays: he was willing 
to give time for inquiry into the grouuds 
of the petitions that had been already pre- 
sented in opposition to them, and for the 
presenting of others. 

Mr. Stanley was of opinion, that the 
evils of which the petitioners complained 
were of so pressing a nature, that the 
House ought to inquire into the founda- 
tion of them without the least delay. As 
he had said before, the manufacturers, un- 
willing to submit any longer to the hard- 
ships arising from a burthensome tax, and 
from a-still more burthensome. mode of 
collecting it, had resolved to discharge 
their workmen as they brought home their 
work: this had already been done to a 
great degree; and so numerous was the 
body of men thus thrown out of employ, 
that they were begging through the streets 
in crowds, living only on the bounty of 
their opulent fellow-citizens, who were 
thus obliged to tax themselves very high 
in order to prevent the manufacturers from 
emigrating to some other cquntry in search 
of employmenf. . 

Mr. Dundas observed, that much greater 
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inconvenience would arise from fixing the 
order of hearing evidence in support of 
this petition on Monday next than on a 
more distant day; for thie parties con- 
cerned in it had not as yet brought their 
witnesses up totown. On the other hand, 
the persons concerned in the petitions 
against the Irish propositions were ac- 
tually in town with their witnesses, and 
would be put to very considerable expense 
and inconvenience if they should be de- 
tained from their business till after the 
holidays. 

Mr. Pitt said, he believed the hon. 
member who presented the petition must 
have been mis-informed, and the evil 
greatly exaggerated, when he was told 
that the manufacturers who had applied 
to the House for relief were, whilst their 
petition was pending, actually discharging 
their workmen. No one would suppose, 
that if the relief called for was to be 
granted, they would give up their business; 
and yet the discharging of their men 
would operate as a dereliction of that bu- 
siness, which had hitherto been, and which 
he hoped ever would continue to be, a 
source of wealth to this country. It was 
certainly highly improbable, that men 
should discharge the hands by which they 
prospered, at least until such time as they 
should find that parliament would not 
redress the grievances of which they com- 
plained. 

Mr. Eden said, that the petition was of 
avery serious nature, and called for the 
most solemn investigation: he begged, 
however it might be understood, that he, 
for one, would protest against the repeal 
of any subsisting tax, unless the most un- 
deniable proof should be adduced that the 
tax would destroy the manufacture. It 
would, therefore, be for the petitioners to 
consider whether they were able to prove, 
either that the tax was absolutely ruinous 
to their manufacture, or that the manner 
in which-it was collected was burthensome 
beyond their strength. 

Lord Beauchamp said, that the intro- 
duction of excise officers into the houses 
of manufacturers, by the law for imposing 
a duty on cottons, &c. had spread a great 
alarm through the country: the chamber 
of commerce of Birmingham had caused 
circular letters to be sent to all the manu- 
facturing towns in the neighbourhood, to 
invite them to withstand, what they con- 
ceived to be a fixed plan, to iniroduce the 
excise laws by degrees into all private 

ses. Ele would not say that any such 
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plan was in contemplation; but the great 
manufacturing towns believed that there 
was; and the minister would do well to 
remove such an impression. 

Mr. Rose was surprised that the late 
tax upon cottons should have spread an 
alarm, as if his right hon. friend meant to 
introduce the excise laws into the houses 
of all the manufacturers. His right hon. 
friend had found a tax already upon printed 
goods, &c. and he had only extended it. 
He was surprised, therefbre, that a mere 
extension could be thought by any man 
an introduction on a principle. 

Mr. Everton said, that though the right 
hon. gentleman might think it strange that 
the manufacturers should dismiss their 
workmen, the fact was not the less true ; 
and he could assure him, that if relief was 
not granted very speedily, above 40,000 
men would be thrown out of employment 
in Lancashire, 

Mr. Burke said, the consideration of the 


peHon ought not to be deferred longerthan 


onday. Nothing was more dangerous 
to manufacturers and to morals, than to 
have large bodies of men, who were able 
to work, supported by public charity ; 
alms begat idleness, idleness led to crimes, 
and crimes were the proofs of the destruc- 
tion of morality. He was astonished to hear 
an hon. member express his surprise, 
‘that an extension could be thought by 
any means introductory of a principle.’ 
Now, for his part, he was more alarmed at 
this mode of reasoning than the hon. gen- 
tleman might expect; for it led to this — 
something as yet unprecedented must be 
done; and when once done, it became a 
precedent on which many others were 
founded; and upon the strength of this 
first introduction, the precedent was ex- 
tended, step by step, and repeated so fre- 
quently, that the principle was at last- 
worn out and forgotten: so that in argu- 
ment it would be no longer said, the 
‘principle was good,’ but it would be 
urged, that it was the common practice, 
and therefore nothing was to be appre- 
hended from it. Thus, if the exciseman 
was once perinitted to set one foot in a 
house, he was sure afterwards to drag in 
the other, and so at last introduce his 
whole body. He concluded with an ex. 
pression of a man, who, from the place 
where he (Mr. Burke) was then speaking, 
had declared that the cyder tax ought to 
be repealed, * because it established a 
dangerous precedent.’ This expression, 
he said, would have weight with many 
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entlemen, but particularly with the Chan- 
. ecllor of the Exchequer, when he should 
inform them that it had been used by the 
late earl of Chatham. 

~The Petition was ordered to be taken 
into consideration on Monday. 


Debate in the Commons on the Offices 
Reform Bill.| March 8. Onthe motion for 
the third reading of the Bill, “ for appoint- 
ing commissioners to inquire into the fees, 
gratuities, ecg and emoluments, 
which are, or have been lately, received 
in the several public offices therein men- 
tioned ; to examine into any abuses which 
may exist in the same, and to report such 
‘observations as shall occur to them for the 
better conducting and managing the busi- 
ness transacted in the said offices,’”? 

Mr. Sheridan rose to make good his 
assertions of a former day relative to there 
being no necessity for any such bill, as 
the board of Treasury already possessed 
full powers to do every thing which the 
Bill avowed for its object. He said it was 
not the same Bill as that of a former ses- 

-gion, since at least four-fifths of the former 
_Bill were not in the present. He then 
stated the minute of the board of Treasury 
in lord Shelburne’s administration, and 
‘reasoned upon it as a proof that an in- 
quiry, similar ne we proposed to be insti- 
tuted by the Bill, had been gone into. He 
quoted the minute of the board of Trea- 
sury likewise in the duke of Portland's 
administration, to prove that they had also 
ordered. a similar inquiry. He next exa- 
‘mined the qualifications of two of the 
three commissioners named in the new 
Bill, and urged the absurdity of appoint- 
ing Comptrollers of Army accounts to re- 
form the Treasury, to the control of which 
they were themselves subject. He said 
he supposed the appointment of two such 
persons to the commission was for the 
sake of fair play, and that as the Treasury 
had some time since reformed the Comp- 
trollers of Army accounts, they were now 
in their turn to be permitted to reform 
the Treasury. He went into a minute 
examination of the Bill, clause by clause. 

He charged the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with having shewn himself re- 
markably inattentive to the drawing of 
public bills; and said, he expected he 
would soon bring in a sweeping bill, to 
amend and explain every one of the re- 
venue acts of the last session. The loose, 
careless, and unintelligible manner, in 
which they were almost every one of them 
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drawn, had excited the contempt of the 
whole country. Accuracy of style, and 
intelligent expression, were, he said, as 
necessary parts of an act of parliament, as 
the soundness of its principle and the sa- 
lutary effects of its operation. He pointed 
out the extravagant powers given to the 
commissioners by the clause that enabled 
them to send for persons, and examine 
them when and where they pleased, 
Under such unlimited authority, they 
might send for the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to him, or for the Speaker, to 
Brighthelmstone, or any other watering- 
place, and order them to bring all their 
papers with them. He was aware that he 
was stating the case largely; but in con- 
sidering a Bill of that nature, he had a 
right to shew to what an extent of absur- 
dity, oppression, and injustice the letter of 
the Bill went. He was aware, that in 
answer to all he had urged, it might be 


-said, the same powers were already given 


by an existing Act of parliament, the act 
instituting the Commissioners of the Public 
Accounts; but he begged leave to shew 
that the act appointing commissioners of 
accounts differed in some essential points 
from the present Bill. In the first place, 
the commission of accounts had been 
loudly called for from all parts of the 
kingdom; an extraordinary occasion made 
it indispensably necessary: 150 millions 
had been added to the national debt, and 
the people demanded an investigation into 
the expenditure of so enormous a sum of 
the public money. That investigation 
could not be gone on with so well in any 
other hands as in those of commissioners 
especially appointed for the purpose. 
Here, then, was a great necessity for ap- 
pointing commissioners, and for entrust- 
ing them with powers of an extraordinary 
nature. Inthe present case, there was no 
such necessity. The object was of little 
consideration, and the board of Treasury 
fully equal to it. The Bill, in fact, had no 
great view worthy of the means it autho- 
rized; it was a rat-catching bill, instituted 
for the purpose of prying into vermin 
abuses. Again, the Commissioners of 
Accounts were men in no official situation, 
subject te the control of those into whose 
conduct they were to inquire. The new 
commissioners, he had already proved, 
were subjecttothe control of the Treasury. 
In the next place, the Commissioners of 
Accounts were from time to time to report 
their proceedings to paritument, who were 
by that means to watch over their cons 
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duct. The new commissioners were to; Mr. Pitt said, he must beg leave to an- 
make no reports to parliament, but merely | swer some objections of the hon. gentle- 
to the board of Treasury. A fourth | man with respect to the persons appointed 
matter of difference was, the commis- | to this work. He flattered himself, that 
sioners of accounts were named by par- | the choice of them was such as could be 
liament, the new commissioners by the | liable to no reasonable animadversion ; 
crown, which was to appoint a successor | two of them were persons of the most un- 
in case of death or resignation. He con- |‘impeached reputation, who had already 
cluded with saying, that he flattered bim. | distinguished themselves by their ability 
selt, he had shewn that the present Bill | and integrity, in a work nearly allied to 
was unnecessary, that it was absurd, and j this in question, namely, the settling of 
that it gave powers of an alarming and | the army accounts; and to them was added 
unconstitutional nature. a third, a man of an independent fortune 
The Attorney General said, that till near | and unblemished character, who was not 
the close of his speech, he did imagine | in office. As for the minute, which had 
that the hon. gentleman had not known | been read from the proceedings at a late 
that there existed a law, which gave to | board of Treasury, at which the hon. gen- 
commissioners all the powers which the | tleman had assisted, he was surprised to 
present Bill would give the new commis- | find, that his argument on that subject 
sioners. That those powers were uncom- | had taken the turn it did; for from the 
monly great and extensive, he was ready | experience he had had of the grounds 
to admit; but he was not therefore ready | which the gentlemen on the other side 
to say, they ought not to have been given. | were fond of going on, and the sort of 
They had been given before without any | questions which it was their most favourite 
of those alarming consequences following, | task to agitate, he imagined that the whole 
which the hon. gentleman appeared to of the hon. gentleman’s observations on 
dread. On thecontrary, people had slept | that minute would have been confined to 
as quietly in their beds since the Act for | the three first words of it—it began 
appointing commissioners of accounts had | ** Present, the duke of Portland, lord 
passed, as before. With regard tothe ex- | John Cavendish, and Mr. Montagu.” 
travagant construction of the words of the | ‘hose were the three words to which he 
Act, which the hon. gentleman had in- | alluded, and he expected, that on the au- 
dulged himself in putting, there was not a | thority of those three names the hon. gen- 
single statute, that would not bear as ludi- | tleman would have grounded a charge of 
crous an interpretation ; but, did any man | presumption against him, for venturing to 
Imagine, that the commissioners would peerale from a precedent furnished by-so 
dare to act upon the clauses in so extraor- | respectable an authority. He confessed 
dinary a manner, or would harass the ‘he was one of those who felt the most 
subject by such an enormous abuse of | sincere respect for each of those three 
their power? If they did, he would be ; gentlemen; but he was not of the number 
bold to say, they werc liable to be punish- | of those whose superstitious veneration 
ed, for having exceeded that authority, of | for any name, not even the respectable 
which the plain sense of all who read the | name of Cavendish itself, led them to con- 
Bill, would enable them to trace the limits. | secrate the failings and errors to which 
With regard to the power given to the | such names were held out as a sanction. 
crown to appoint a successor, in case of | For this reason, he had been induced to 
death or resignation, where was the harm | abandon the line chalked out for him by 
of it? Did the hon. gentleman know, that ; that precedent, because he thought no 
in a bill moved by Mr. Fox, and which had | precedent could be of sufficient authority 
passed into a law, for the appointment of | to warrant a violation of his duty ; and as 
commissioners to receive and examine into ; the hon. gentleman had thought proper to 
the claims of American refugees, the same | read a very large part of the minute, in 
power had been lodged in the crown, and | order to shew that he had deviated trom 
there had not been any of that alarm and | it, so he would read a very small part, in’ 
danger held out then? Why? Because | order to shew, that in such a deviation he 
the hon. gentleman and his right hon. | was not only not to blame, but he hoped, 
friend were in administration at the time. | deserving of approbation, Here Mr. Pitt 
It was that which made all the difference. | read that part of the minute which pre- 
Mr. Attorney concluded with declaring | scribes to thuse appointed to inquire into 
his entire approbation of the Bill. the abuses of the several oiices, * that 
[ VOL. XXV.] (2 B] 
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they shall confine their researches to the 
known and lawful perquisites of each sub- 
ordinate officer, relying on the integrity of 
those in higher departments, that they 
would prevent any private clandestine 
ractices of peculation and extortion.” 
hus, he observed, a new and extraordi- 
nary power was given to inquire into and 
correct obvious and trifling abuses, while 
those of a more covert, dangerous, and 
extensive nature were to be lett to the or- 
dinary control and superintendence of the 
old ¢stablishment. This he supposed was 
done to avoid the imputation of littleness 
and insignificance, which he was now 
charged with, and which was illustrated 
by the elegant allusion to rats and rat- 
catchers. Lor his own part, he could see 
no reason for passing over even the most 
trifling abuses, except laziness or pride, 
and those were obstacles that he hoped 
would never stand between him and his 
duty; nor could he conceive how, in the 
present situation of this country, any per- 
son or persons to whom the care of its 
interests were intrusted, could justify to 
themselves to omit any exertion that 
might tend even in the most minute parti- 
cular to promote that economy on which 
the recovery of the state from its present 
depressed situation so much depended. 
He concluded by recapitulating the in- 
stances in which this system differed from, 
and those in which it agreed with the 
other, pointing out the benefit to be ex- 
pected from the various deviations. 
Mr. Sheridan said, he wished the right 
hon. gentleman, instead of answering ar- 
uments that had not been used, had con- 
ned himself to such as had. He had not 
said one word of the high character of the 
duke of Portland, lord John Cavendish, 
or Mr. Montagu, but had spoken of the 
minute itself, to shew that an inquiry had 
been ordered. With regard to its being 
an inquiry into such fces and emoluments 
as were legal, it was that, and that only ; 
because the board of Treasury knew that 
the heads of the different offices would of 
themselves take care to prevent any illegal 
fees being taken. He reminded the House, 
that he had stated four essential points, in 
which the act appointing the commis- 
sioners of public accounts differed from 
the present Bill, whereas it had not been 
attempted to answer him but in one, and 
in that most feebly; as to the Act for ap- 
pointing commissioners to receive the 
claims of American refugees, the reading 
ef which had been go triuwphantly recom- 
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mended to him, it was an Act that gave no 
powers of an extraordinary nature, and 
therefore it was not of the least import- 
ance, constitutionally considered, whether 
the crown or parliament appointed the 
successor in case of death or resignation. 
Mr. Burke desired that Magna Charta 
might be referred to, and that part read 
which states that ‘*nullus liber homo 
capiatur vel imprisonetur,””? &c. While it 
was reading, there was a laugh on the 
Treasury-bench side of the House. Mr. 
Burke thereupon observed, that what he 
had desired to be read was, he believed, 
at this day regarded just in the same light 
as Chevy Chace, or any other old ballad— 
as fit only to be laughed at. It was, how- 
ever, to him of serious importance, and he 
would shew that the present Bill was a 
direct and violent contradiction to Magna 
Charta and the common law of the land. 
He proceeded to point out the clauses em- 
powering the commissioners to call for 
persons and papers, as clauses that went 
an extraordinary length indeed; so far 
even as to force persons to criminate 
themselves. He etlared upon this as an 
infringement of the liberty of the subject, 
which that House, as the guardian of the 
constitution, ought never to countenance. 
He took notice of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s expression, that the aim of 
the Bill was to inquire after and correct 
possible abuses; a better phrase, he had 
never heard, nor one more truly applica- 
ble to the subject. Thus, he gaid, it was 
avowed that there was not any known 
existing necessity for the Bill, but that it 
was produced with a view to hunt after 
one. He appealed to the feelings of the 
House, whether such unconstitutional 
powers as the Bill would authorize the 
commissioners to exercise, ought to be 
trusted in any hands but upon the most 
pressing necessity. He animadverted also 


‘on that part of Mr. Pitt’s speech, in which 


he had insinuated that former boards of 
Treasury had been too proud and too laz 

to do their duty. He declared he deemed 
pride and laziness two of the worst vices 
human nature could fallinto. Pridemade 
us arrogant and disdainful to all who dif- 
fered from us in opinion, and laziness 
made us neglect our own daty, and push 
it off to be discharged by our deputies, 
The one led to high honours and large 
emoluments; the other made us disdain to 
merit either the one or the other, but in- 
duced us to revive the ancient practice of 


the Klagellants, not indeed to lay the Jash 
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‘upon our own backs, but upon the backs 
of those under us. In the present Bill 
there was, he said, an obvious tinge of the 
school in which the right hon. author had 
been bred. Most schools had their cha- 
racteristics; thus the school of Venice 
was known by its colouring; the school of 
Raffaelle by its design ; but the school he 
' alluded to, was the school of large pic: 

mise and little performance; the school 
where smiles and professions were dealt 
out liberally in the outset, but the issue 
was always a tyrannous exercise over 
menials and dependants, under pretence of 
great economy and great attention, but 
where the utmost probable produce from 
such oppressive stretches of power, could 
be but inconsiderable. He called the 
Bill a slander upon the whole official es- 
tablishments of the kingdom, and said, it 
presumed the general prevalence of the 
grossest corruption and fraud, in every 
one of them. The public offices of Great 
Britain, he believed, were the best con- 
ducted, and the most free from affording 
real ground of censure, of any in Europe. 
They made a part of the national reputa- 
tion; and that House ought not to suffer 
them to be so foully slandered, as they 
were in that Bill, which was clearly, not a 
Bill of use, but a Bill of idle parade and 
ridiculous ostentation. It was a sample of 
doing nothing at all, when it was pretend- 
ed that a great deal was done. He took 
notice of the vermin abuses mentioned by 
Mr. Sheridan, and said, it was but too 
true, the right han. gentleman opposite to 
him Joved to hunt in holes and corners, 
after 


Rats and mice, and such small deer 
As had been Tom’s food for seven long year. 


Though the Bill was a reptile crawling 
in the dirt, he said, it would be found to 
bite hard, where the constitution ought 
not to be lacerated. He lamented that the 
invidious task of investigating the charac- 
ters and qualifications of the three com- 
missioners had fallen. upon him; but he 
should do his duty, though he meant not to 
provoke any man’s resentment. He then 
entered into a discussion of the separate 
eharacters of sir John Dick, Mr. Molle- 
sou, and Mr. Baring, paid each of them 
the highest personal compliments, but 
gave his reasons for declaring all the three 
totally unqualified to execute the duties 
imposed on them by the Bill. Mr. Burke 
returned to the point from whence he set 
out, and said, Bill was a direct viola- 
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tion of Magna Charta, the common law 
of the land, and the constitution. 

Mr. Rolle wondered not at the hon. 
gentleman betng an enemy to all inquiries. 
He reminded the House of the case of 
Powell and Bembridge, as a proot how 
well the heads of offices inquired into and 
corrected the abuses in the departments 
immediately under them. tle hoped the 
inquiry into the state of the forest lands 
of the crown, was not intended to be 
dropped. It was, he said, about to have 
been abandcned by the last administra- 


‘tion, as he well knew, by having seen a 


letter from Mr. Montagu, to an intimate 
friend of his, upon the subject. He ex- 
atiated on the state of the crown forest 
ands in Devonshire, and spoke also of the 
Forest of Dean, urging the necessity of: 
prosecuting an inquiry. 

Mr. Pitt assured the hon. gentleman, 
that the subject of the forest lands was 
uppermost in his thoughts ; and as soon as 
the two great questions of the Irish com- 
merce and the reform in the representa- 
tion were disposed of, he should intro- 
duce it to the House. 

Mr. Fox rose to say a word or two on 
some particular things that had fallen in 
the course of the debate; and first, he 
‘sould not help remarking the extraordi- 
nary answer given by the learned gentle- 
man to his hon. friend’s objection to the 
Bill, on the ground of its giving such alarm- 
ing and unconstitutional powers to persons 
appointed at the will and nomination of 
the crown. The learned gentleman had 
referred to this, by saying, ‘“‘ Here is one 
Act, which giv:. commissioners powers 
equally extraordinary, and here’s another 
Act which enables the King to appoint 
successors, on death or resignation.” Mr. 
Fox reasoned on this strange mode of 
Joining the operation of two Acts, ex- 
tremely different in their natures, merely 
to make out an answer to a plain objece 
tion. He replied to Mr. Pitt’s remark on 
the conduct of the board of Treasury, at 
which lord John Cavendish sat, and said, had 
that board acted otherwise than they did, 
he should have thought they acted very 
unwisely. To inquire into an establish« 
ment with a view to see if the purposes 
of economy could be answered by any 
reform, was one thing; to detect abuses 
and criminate parties, was another. These 
objects could never be obtained at one 
and the same time. The pursuit after 
each must be separate ; for, when blended, 
success could not be hoped for. Mr. 
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Fox reprobated the Bill as useless, but 
said he hoped, when the time of its re- 
newal should arrive, care would be taken 
to regulate it so as to remove the danger- 
ous consequences that might result from 
the powcrs it vested in the commissioners. 

The Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Fortt- 
Jjications at Portsmouth and Plymouth.) 
March 14. Mr. Gilbert brought up the 
report of the Ordnance Estimates. 

Mr. Bastard stated to the House what 
had passed on a former day, when it was 
agreed that this report should be re-com- 
mitted ; and concluded by moving, that 
the said report be re-committed. 

Mr. James Luttrell (Surveyor-general 
of the Ordnance) observed, that the Ord- 
nance Estimates were reduced as low as 
the necessary services for the year would 
admit of, and they had passed without 
objection to any article contained in them: 
but some dissatisfaction had arisen on the 

roposed application of 50,0001. granted 
or the purpose of securing, by fortifica- 
tions, the principal dock-yards of the king- 
dom. The importance of that question 
merited the most serious consideration of 
deed The national treasure had 

een greatly exhausted by the late un- 
fortunate war. Economy in all the pub- 
lic departments became highly expedient ; 
but, to neglect the most essential prepa- 
rations for the future safety of the king- 
dom, would be to adopt a ruinous and 
Impolitic parsimony, not justified by any 
public disaster or fatal necessity. He was 
adverse to a general system of defending 
the kingdom by fortifications. It would 
be only furnishing an advantage to an in- 
vading enemy. The destruction of a 
country town or city could never decide 
the fate of the war ; but the demolition of 
the principal docks and naval stores of 
the kingdom would strike at the very root 
of our naval power; and it must be of 
the highest importance to guard against 
such a blow. To defend our dock-yards 
efiectually, it became necessary that a mo- 
derate force should be able to repel an 
enemy till the strength of the country 
could be collected; and this could -only 
be accompiished by fortifications. Many 
advantages, and no possible mischief, 
could arise from such a measure. Veteran 
troops only could be opposed to veterans 
in the open field, and superior numbers 
ef the enemy must probably succeed ; 
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but within forts, militia, seamen, almost 
any stout brave fellow might be as useful 
in the article of defence as the most ex- 
perienced soldier. There is only a cer 
tain limited time that any fortification can 
hold out against the regular approaches. 
of an army, if nature affords no peculiar 
extraordinary advantage, such as the rock 
of Gibraltar. There could, therefore, be 
no risk that an enemy, even in possession 
of the proposed fortifications, could be 
capable of holding them for any consi- 
derable length of time against the collected 
force of this country; but as a possession 
for twenty-four hours of any situation, 
from whence the docks, stores, and ship- 
ping might be destroyed with red-hot 
shot and shells, would strike a fatal blow at 
the navy, surely such strong worksas should 
be capable of resisting any superiority of 
numbers, for a certain time, ought to be 
raised for the purpose of guarding these 
most important posts, that reinforcements 
might arrive to repel the enemy before 
any essential mischief was done. 

The advantages to the navy arising 
from the proposed fortifications would be 
extremely great and important. They 
would remove alarms and apprehensions, 
such as had. cramped and confined the 
employment of our navy at the com- 
mencement of the last war ;—apprehen- 
sions then, perhaps, justifiable from the 
defenceless state of our dock-yards. 
French trcops would always be stationed 
on the opposite coast of the Channel, if 
our wooden walls must answer every pur- 
pose, and ships were to be detained to re- 
move the fears of invasion. Such a mode 
of carrying on war must be fatal to Great 
Britain; inferior in number of. ships to 
her enemies, and still more infcrior, if 
French troops, in any situation, were suf- 
fered to block our ships up in their ports, 
and thereby virtually act as an increase of 
the naval force we may have to contend 
with. He wished to give ministers no 
excuse in future for adopting a system of 
defence so ruinous and disgraceful. He 
observed, that it Is easy to make use of 
pompous declamation, and to represent 
the navy of Jbritain as invincible and su- 
perior to all the world in arms; but that 
experience had taught us we have no ad- 
vantages to spare, and therefore the navy 
should be eased of every unnecessary in- 
cumbrance and check upon any of its 
operations. We should hope for the best ; 
but it is wise to provide against the worst 
that could happen. He reminded the 
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‘House that, in the last war, we employed 
more line-of-battle ships and seamen than 
in the former glorious one, when Great 
Britain blocked her enemies up in their 
ports, and carried a victorious and trium- 
ig flag in every quarter of the globe. 

ut the increase of our enemies naval 
strength in the last war (exclusive of 
America) had been such as to occasion 
our having inferior fleets abroad (by which 
we lost some West India islands) ; infertor 
fleets at home, when the defence of Ply- 
mouth and the Channel was abandoned : 
and when our fleet relieved Gibraltar, the 
whole of the Dutch navy was left at li- 
berty, for near three months, either to 
annoy the coast and trade, or cover a 
landing of French troops, if the enemy 
had meditated any such expedition. It 
is, therefore, indisputably true, that the 
navy had not, at all times, been able to 
afford its protection to the docks; and 
every reasonable man must agree, they 
ought not to be exposed to the hazard of 
destruction, as it would be impossible to 
carry on the war without the means to 
repair and refit our ships. He denied 
that any new acquisition of force was 
likely to afford us greater superiority in a 
future war. The loss of America and 
other foreign possessions had circum. 
scribed the extent of our commerce, and 
fewer seamen must be the necessary con- 
sequence. America, he feared, would de- 
prive us of great numbers whenever a fu- 
ture war should break out.—Ships, were 
building ; but they would scarcely replace 
those worn out, sold, or broke up.—France 
and Spain had an increasing commerce ; 
‘@ navy superior in number to ours; im- 
proved finances; a population that can 
supply as many men for their army and 
navy as they can want; and, by means of 
their register for seamen, they can always 
man their ships with greater expedition 
. than we can. The Dutch navy is likely 
to be far more numerous than in the last 
war; and continental connexions making 
a combination of naval strength against 
us a much more probable event than any 
acquisition of alliance on our part. Thus 
circumstanced, he wished the navy to be 
an active force. Early reinforcements 
must be sent abroad. Our foreign pos- 
sessions cannot be protected, unless we 
have in those seas equal fleets with the 
enemy. When we neglected this policy, 
we lost our islands. We cannot afford to 
do this, and count ships with those at 
Brest. Our home fleet must, at times, be 
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very inferior in number to the enemy; 
but it would give them no material and 
important advantage. The trade might 
go north about, put into Ireland, and de- 
vise various ways of escaping: and should 
our fleet be defeated, it would be attended 
with no loss of territory; and the spur of | 
alarm would increase exertions both in 
the building and manning of ships, so that 
our home force would be daily increasing. 
But the docks and naval stores should be 
perfectly secured, that our ships may find 
safe ports to retreat to, and the certain 
means to repair and refit. He then 
shewed the practicability of the enemy 
forming an expedition for the destruction 
of the docks, stores, and shipping at Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth, if left in their 
present defenceless state, convenient land- 
ing-places being very extensive, and un- 
protected by any work capable of resisting 
the operations of 20,000 men; for the in- 
feriority of our troops, in point of number, 
would oblige them to retire from field 
works to the present fortifications, and 
they might remain there unmolested, as 
the enemy, out of reach of our guns, 
might take post on the opposite shore to 
the docks both of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, from whence they might effectu- 
ally destroy with shells and red-hot shot 
the docks, stores, and shipping. The 
present works are therefore useless, unless 
we complete the system of circumvalla- 
tion; for if one door of a house be Ieft 
wide open, the locking and barring all the 
other doors and windows can never give 
security. 

He then explained the facility of bring- 
ing troops across the Channel (for the 
object of a coup de main), compared with 
the vast preparations and time it would 
employ to attempt the invasion of a king. | 
dom, or to fit out a foreign distant expe- 
dition. He shewed, that two or three 
months absence of the fleet (as in the in- 
stance of relieving Gibraltar), dr a navy 
that would suffer the French flect to an- 
chor unmolested in our ports (as in the 
instance of sir Charles Hardy ), would give 
full time sufficient for the necessary pre- 
parations and progress of an attack upon 
the docks. It being an object of enter- 
prize, which must be abandoned if it did 
not succeed in a short space of time, the 
enemy would land near the object of their 
attack, a retreat to their shipping being 
easily secured. The alarms at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, and throughout the king- 
dom last war, shewed such an attempt 
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was not thought romantic or impracticable. 
Let us then no longer run the hazard of 
co fatal a blow, nor be obliged to cramp 
the use of the navy, whenever an enemy 
chooses to keep up appearances, to create 
alarms for our safety at home, while they 
are making easy conquests in distant parts 
of the empire. 
He then observed, that the construction 
of the forts, the posts they are to occupy, 
and the number of troops necessary to 
defend them, had rested on the judgment 
of the master-general ; who had taken 
great pains, and being confirmed in his 
opinions, by finding that his idea coin- 
cided with that of many of our ablest ge- 
nerals, and the most distinguished engi- 
neers in the service, the House might’ 
either be satisfied upon the ground of 
confidence in the noble duke, or adopt 
some fair and wise mode of farther inves- 
tigation. He only hoped they would not 
condemn from prejudice. He then ob- 
served, on the article of expense, that 
great pains had been taken by the engi- 
ncers to make estimates which could not 
be greatly exceeded; though it is impos- 
sible for any calculation to be perfectly 
accurate. He also stated many new re- 
gulations of the board, which effectually 
guard the public money from being la- 
vished away by the persons intrusted to 
carry the plans into execution. He hoped 
never to see the navy again employed 
merely for the object of a defensive war. 
‘Offensive war he considered as best suited 
to the genius of this nation, and the only 
description of war.that could terminate 
with advantage, honour, and glory to 
Great Britain. Every measure that led to 
this pe i he thought worthy the atten- 
tion of parliament. Release the navy 
from unnecessary incumbrances; employ 
it as an active force: and, by a wise ap- 
plication of it, and the vigour and exer- 
tions of our officers and seamen, the Bri- 
tish flag may again keep our enemies in 
awe, and give security to the most distant 
parts of the empire. He therefore hoped 
and trusted, parliament would not, from 
ill-grounded prejudices, or a superficial 
view of the subject, refuse to allow the 
application of the money granted for the 
roposed fortifications at Portsmouth and 
lymouth. 


Captain M<Bride said, that though the’ 


present was a subject which was rather out 
of his element, yet as it was connected 
with it, he felt himself called on to deliver. 
his sentiments, which he would do very 
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briefly. He was of opinion, that no land- 
ing could be effected at Whitsand Bay; 
and he would venture to say farther, that 
there was only one place to the westward 
of Plymouth were any considerable arma- 
ment could be Janded. Had the noble 
duke at the head of the ordnance deigned 
to consult the experience of many naval 
officers on the subject, they would have 
told him, that that place was within eight 
miles of his lines. He did not, he said, 
think it right publicly to mention where 
we were most vulnerable ; but he was con- 
fident, that the east side of Plymouth, was 
the weakest, and to that no attention had 
been paid. He thought it strange, that in 
a business of such consequence to this 
country the advice of professional men 
had not been taken. The plan ought to 
have been made upon the spot, and after 
that plan had been determined on, it ought 
not to be under the control of any master- 
general of the ordnance. He was for 
guarding against enterprize as much as 
any man; but when he saw the absurdity 
of the plans proposed for our defence, he 
should be wanting in solicitude for the 
good of his country, if he did not strenu- 
ously oppose the lavishing of the public 
treasure upon objects which were by no 
means Calculated to answer their intention. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he felt himself 
called on to declare, that what he had 
said in a former debate, and what he 
should now take the liberty to say on the 
subject, did not proceed from any pique 
or personal resentment he entertained 
against the noble duke now at the head of 
the ordnance. He had received personal 
civilities from that noble person, and, 
when in office, had more than once been 
honoured with his approbation. The pri- 
vilege, however, of a free discussion of 
those matters which the noble duke had 
submitted to the consideration of the 
House, he certainly would take; and 
though he had not implicit confidence in 
the present board, he was free to declare 
he entertained no prejudice against those 
persons who composed it. The conduct . 
of the late board, he said, had been men- 
tioned with some triumph, as not being ° 
more deserving of praise than the pre- 
sent. Without entering into the merits of 
this argument, if any merits it had, he 
said, it was strange that the present en- 
lightened board should perceive the errors 
of the former, and yet follow its example 
at an infinitely greater expense to the 
nation. The present master-general, hé 
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could not deny, had some abilities, and he 
had persevering industry. It was rather 
unfortunate for this country, that his 
grace’s passion for engineering had broke 
forth at so late a period of his life. When 
an old man fell in love, there was nothing, 
however ridiculous, that he would not pro- 
pose, and nothing so preposterous that he 
would not agree to, to accomplish the 
gratification of his passion. The noble 
duke, he believed, meant well, but ‘a little 
learning was a dangerous thing:’ and in 
nothing was it more dangerous than in the 
science of engineering: in most other 
sciences, it only exposed the individual to. 
a little contempt and ridicule, which was 
of no great consequence. The only mode 
of detence left for the noble duke’s Hiends, 
was to say, (which, perhaps, they might 
‘with some truth,) that he had not even a 
little learning, and therefore did not come 
under this predicament. | Half concep- 
tions, rude notions, exclusive of their being 
expensive, in engineering, were to the 
last degree dangerous and destructive. 
In the ordnance report, Mr. Courtenay 
observed, that the noble duke had com- 
plied with the amendment which had been 
Negatived, as he had seen the force and 
propriety of it; and shewed how little 
regard he had for a majority, who even 
voted in his favour, when he disapproved 
of the principle on which they voted. The 
secretary at war had, with that intuitive 
sagacity which always arises from office, 
suggested the danger of giving such in- 
formation as the amendment pointed out, 
viz. because it would expose the intended 
situation of our military works, &c. This 
admirable reason had such an effect 
on the House, that the amendment 
was instantly negatived; yet the noble 
duke had, -in detence of the right hon. 
gentleman’s ideas, explicitly complied 
with it, and by doing so, neither treated 
him nor his majority with great respect. 
In every point, he was always ready to 
do the noble duke ample justice. It had 
been invidiously said, that he was a rigid 
and austere reformer; that he was severe 
and unaccommodating, and would never 
deviate the least from a rigid, and some- 
times oppressive economy. This report, 
Mr. Courtenay asserted, was injurious and 
ill-founded ; for he could assert, that the 
noble duke had (about two years ago, in a 
debate in the House of Lords) made use 
of these very word's: ‘Great and exten- 
sive is the influence of the board of ord- 
nance; there is one borough, Queenbo- 
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rough, from which almost every vessel 
in the ordnance service is taken up, 
merely to maintain an influence in that 
borough.’ On the last master-general’s 
(lord Townshend) coming in, the proper 
officer was ordered to report, and give in 
an account of the expense of employing 
these Queenborough vessels; an order 
was actually made to discharge such as 
were unnecessary. However, this econo. 
mical plan (for very proper reasons no 
doubt) was not adopted by the noble 
duke; and these vessels were actually all re- 
tained and unnecessarily employed at that 
moment. The saving that would have 
arisen from this, Mr. Courtenay could not 
exactly ascertain, but he believed it might 
amount to as much as al] the noble duke’s 
savings in 1785. Much pains, however, 
he said, had been taken by the noble duke 
to accomplish his favourite pursuits, with 
a due regard to frugality ;—the important 
savings of three farthings on a whcel- 
barrow, or a sand-bag, had been submit- 
ted to the approbation of the House, 
with all the ostentatious pageantry of 
ordnance economy. The noble duke had 
likewise found, that the Sussex wood 
made excellent gun-carriages; and that 
Mr. Andrews, at Chichester, could furnish 
it cheaper than any body else. He had 
heard the noble duke declare, that the in- 
fluence of the master-general of the ord- 
nance was great and extensive, and he 
had, no doubt, found it so. With regard 
to what he had said on a former occasion, 
and which he had been challenged to 
prove, that the plans projected by the 
present board would cost the nation a 
million and a half, or two millions’ of 
money, before they could be carried into 
execution; he was still of that opinion ; 
and in this he had the concurrence of se- 
veral officers of experience and estimation 
in the service. The noble duke had now 
said, that he had reduced his plans to a 
smaller scale; it was, however, an expen- 
sive reduction, for it was, in fact, pu a) 
down works, on which large sums ha 

already been expended, to erect others in 
their stead. This was reducing with a 
witness. However, this inquiry, he said, 
would not have been useless ; one benefit 
which it had already produced was, that 
it had contracted the original plan, and of 
course diminished the expense; for the 
noble duke certainly meant to have exe- 
cuted a much more extensive Pau to 
which, Mr. Courtenay said, he had alluded 
on a former day ; for instance, a work near 
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the road, which crossed the Morass, a 
little below Grange fort ; another inserted 
in the plan, between those prepared for 
Frater Lake, and the ground near Rowner 
Church; the large work near on Brewer 
Down, and some others extending towards 
Titchficld Haven; another on the Maker 
Line (Plymouth) ‘on the pou of land on 
which stands the King’s Brew-house; as 
the enemy, in spite of the works on Pier 
Point and Mount Edgecumbe, may bom- 
bard both the harbour and deck yard: 
But the noble duke’s report confirmed the 
former extensiveness of his plan in the 
strongest manner: ‘** The eastward side of 
Plymouth would require at least five con- 
siderable forts to keep an enemy out of 
reach of bombardment, by means of forti- 
fication.””? This expression Mr. Courtenay 
pointedly ridiculed, insisting it meant that 
_ the fortifications protected the enemy 
from being bombarded; and this, he be- 
Jieved, would be the only use of such con- 
structed fortifications. 
In constructing works of this nature, 
and considcring their importance, if pro- 
perly carried into execution, he was sur- 
prised that the noble duke had not called 
to his aid every professional assistance. 
The advice, not only of the engineers, but 
also the opinion of naval officers of expe- 
rience, ought to have been consulted on 
every step that was taken. With regard 
to the extent of the lines, some general 
oificer of acknowledged abilities should 
have suggested his ideas on the subject. 
All this, however, had been neglected. 
He would beg leave to ask the noble duke, 
if Jord Hood, lord Howe, earl Cornwallis, 
sir William Draper, or any other officer 
of experience, had been consulted? If 
they should tell them they had examined 
those works, and that they would answer 
all the purposes pretended ; and engineers 
on a correct and accurate calculation 
should say, they could be executed for 
the sum proposed, that.would make some 
alteration. But it was still asserted, that 
those impregnable fortifications must de- 
pend for their resistance, upon the zeal, 
activity and efforts of the inhabitants ;_ in 
which no man had a greater confidence 
than he had. But of all the inhabitants of 
the island, in which he had the greatest 
confidence, were those who conducted the 
navy of the country; it was to those 
strenuous and undaunted efforts we owed, 
and always should owe, the prosperity, the 
greatness, and the protection of our coun- 
try. In our reliance on the navy, we 
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relied upon men of tried and known abili- 
ties, and upon men of all parties. He 
knew a noble lord in his eye, (lord Mul- 
grave) of whose courage and conduct he 
had such an adiniration, that he professed 
a most sincere wish he was always em- 
ployed in his set at and he seldom 
heard him speak without sincerely wishing 
him at sea. Mr. Courtenay added, that 
his situation and property were not suffi- 
cient to expose him to any very heavy in- 
crease, from the great additional burthen 
of a million, which was to be voted that 
night. The noble duke had submitted a 
memoir to the House in the account which 
had been given of the expenditure, and it 
was worded in such a particular manner, 
that it appeared to him to be something 
like the protests of the other House. The 
bugbear of invasion, and burning our 
dock-yards, he said, had been always held 
out to us as a pretence for the necessity 
of the extent of the present plan, and in 
order to induce the House to part with 
their money easily; but if the prodigious 
expense of those extensive lines of fortifi- 
cation was considered, it would be much 
better to run the risk of a@ bombardment 
every year than submit toit. There were 
many ways in which a bombardment might 
be prevented from being ruinous. to a 
dock-yard. The timber might be floated 
in the reservoir, and the pitch and tar 
might be sunk without injury. The hemp, 
indeed, was the only combustible to which 
that remedy could not be applied. It, 
however, might be easily secured, by 
being placed in a bomb-proof situation, 
which in a dock-yard was casily formed by 
logs of wood and pitch. What would be 
thought, he said, of the intellects of a 
merchant, who, instead of warehousing his 
goods, storing them securely in his cellar, 
and locking the door, should hire 4 or 500 
men to protect them on the wharf? He 
must say, that the conduct of the present 
master-general was something similar. To 
protect the dock-yards, he would plunge 
the nation into an expense altogether 
enormous, for the purpose of doing that 
which would be more effectually done by 
a third part of that expense. [very body 
knew that military works cost much more 
than the estimate. Were the present 
plans to be carried into execution, the ex- 
pense did not cease then : we must provide 
for perpetual repairs, so that this, with the 
interest of the money expended, would 
cost the nation at least §0,000/. annually, 
which was a sum not contemptible even te 
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form a sinking fund for the payment of 
the national debt. He was dia to see 
the independent country gentlemen in- 
terest themselves on this occasion. He 
hoped they would all join in reprobating 
a@ measure so pregnant with mischief as 
this was to their country. When they 
came forward, what administration would 
dare to oppose them? 

Mr. Courtenay then called on the mini- 
ster to act up to his repeated declarations 
and professions; adding, that it was not 
that inferior, subordinate species of eco- 
nomy, which might furnish materials for a 
speech, that would be of essential benefit. 

e were not in a situation to take words 
for things. The credit, the honour, the 
reputation of the minister, depended upon 
that night's decision. Did the master-ge- 
neral mean. to terrify them into voting a 
million of money through the chimerical 
dread of a ridiculous bombardment, or the 
destruction of their dock-yards? He acted 
like a fortune-teller, who foretold a cala- 
mity, and then thought he had a right to 
our money for his prediction. And in- 
deed, he must say, the board of ordnance 
concluded their report by a most irrecon- 
cilable piece of burlesque, making an 
apology for giving so much information ; 
for as they depended on the ministers 

etting the estimate voted, they thought 
it would be more difficult to prevail on the 
House to do so, after giving such informa- 
tion, than without it; and therefore very 
handsomely made an apology for their im- 
prudence. For his part, he was of opr 
nion, and he did by no means rely on his 
own judgment, that if the old works pro- 
jected by general Conway were put in 
repair, they would answer every essential 
purpose for the protection of the dock- 
yard. Besides, were the extensive lines 
of fortification that were now projected 
by the noble duke to be finished, he would 

ledge himself to the House to prove their 
inefficacy, and that they were by no 
means calculated for the purposes they 
were intended for. He thought the House, 
before they granted such large sums, 
ought to be satisfied of the propriety of 
their application. He concluded with 
giving his hearty assent to the motion of 
re-commuitment. 

Colonel Barré rose to speak for the first 
time since he had been deprived of sight. 
The colonel began with complimenting 
the country gentlemen on the high honour 
they had done themselves, by taking u 
this subject as they had done. He said, 
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the subject was one of the most serious 
and important that had ever been agitated 
within those walls, It required, therefore, 
great consideration. In order to lead the 
House to a due prospect of it, he said he 
would state from memory, for he had now, 
God knew, no other assistance, what had. 
been the sums voted for the ordnance at 
different periods of our history. He cited 
the year after the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
elle; the year 1763, atter the treaty of 
aris; and the years 1783 and 1784; com- 
paring the amounts of the grants for the 
ordnance estimates at each period. He 
shewed, that it had arisen from 70,000/. 
td 110,000/. and 115,000/. and that durin 
the late war, the House in one year voted 
1,600,000/. for that service. In 1784, 
600,000/. was the sum granted, and this 
year parliament was called upon for so 
much more. He reprobated the doctrine 
that Mr. Luttrell had held, that we could 
not, in case of a new war, send more than 
100 sail to sea.. He stated the numbers of 
seamen borne and mustered at different 
periods of our late wars, and said, if they 
were so imprudent as to waste the sinews 
of war in time of peace, probany they 
might not be able to send a respectable 
navy to sea in case of a rupture. He 
trusted, however, that the minister, whom 
he knew to be an honest man, would pre- 
vent any such pernicious abuse from pre- 
vailing, and would not let slip the moment 
of peace, the fittest of all moments, to 
look to the situation of the country. He 
denied that it was fair to put the case, as 
if Great Britain was again to have France 
and Spain and Holland at once at war | 
with her, and at the same time to be wast- 
ing her fleets and armies on a ruinous war, 
carried on at 3,000 miles distance. He 
considered what had lately happened as a 
concussion of nature, srovoked. in a great © 
measure, by our own folly, but not very 
likely to happen again. Let us look at 
the more probable event, viz. that of 
France and Spain joining against us; for 
Holland, he did not believe, would take 
the sea as our enemy of a sudden. Let 
us then view our navy and that of the 
House of Bourbon. Put the case, that 
France and Spain had 120 sail, Great 
Britain only 100. A combined fleet had 
a radical detect in it, especially a combined 
fleet of two powers naturally odious to 
each other. The circumstance of its fight- 
ing under two captains, instead of one, 
was always a capital inconvenience. These 
circumstances considered, was there a man 
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who would hesitate on which side he would 
make his election? France, it was true, 
was a fortified country. Why? Because 
her kingdom lay within the reach of the 
active maritime foe. France, therefore, 
did wisely to fortify; but in our more com- 
pact insular situation, we should be mad- 
men to follow the example. It had been 
well said by a modern author, ‘“ Praise 
was the daughter of present power.” He 
wondered not, therefore, at the encomiums 
he had heard that day. The corps of en- 
gineers was an unprotected, neglected, 
oppressed corps: they were under the 
necessity of according with the opinions 
of their principal ; for if they gave their 
honest and sincere opinions, perhaps they 
would lose their bread. He entered into 
a discussion of the pay of the officers. A 
full colonel, he said, had no more than 
18s. a day, and 9s. addition, when on 
actual duty; whereas all other colonels 
had more. A colonel ia the engineers 
also was obliged to have a sort of esta- 
blishment of his own about him, that was 
attended with more expense than the 
Colonels in the regulars, who could live 
with each other in mess. He spoke like- 
wise of the artillery, and said, for the 
noble duke at the head of the ordnance 
to point his economy at the corps of en- 
gineers and artillery was an ‘Headvised 
measure. Those corps were the only part 
of the army founded in science, scienti- 
Gcally brought up, and professionally 
learned. They ought therefore to be en- 
couraged as much as possible, to be dis- 
tributed through the army, to make science 
spread, and not to be harassed by new 
and distressing arrangements. With re- 
gard to the plan of fortifications proposed, 
it was a question on which the right hon. 
gentleman at the head of the Treasury 
was as competent to forma Judgment as 
apy man; it was a question of state, and, 
as a statesman, it was his duty to decide 
upon it. Let the right hon. gentleman 
therefore do what was proper. Let him 
look back to our history, and see what 
queen Elizabeth did for the safety of her 
kingdom, when an invasion was threat- 
ened; though she had a Raleigh in her 
service, and other great, able, and distin- 
guished officers, she trusted not to the ad- 
vice of any one of them, but profited by 
the collected wisdom of her naval and 
military servants, and convened a meeting 
of the most experienced and renowned, 
aud bade them prepare a plan adapted to 
the danger of the crisis. Let the right 
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hon. gentleman follow the precedent with 
regard to the proposed fortifications. Let 
him not trust the determination of its pro- 
priety in any single hands. Let him refer 
it to some of the ablest officers we had, 
both naval and military, and let their re- 
ports, after due discussion and investiga- 
tion, be considered as an authority safe 
for that House to rely on. Of all times 
this was the most fit far the investigation 
of such a question, while our officers were 
green in the recollection of active service, 
and before they had lived in that seat of 
luxury and ease, long enough to forget all 
they knew. It was a question of great na- 
tional importance, and not to be trusted 
solely even to the corps of engineers. The 
colonel enumerated the masters-general 
of the ordnance from the time of lord 
Ligonier’s presiding at the board till the 
resignation of lord Townshend. They 
were, he said, men of great bravery, know- 
ledge, and experience, and no one of them 
stood higher in character than lord Towns- 
hend. No man had sought for service, 
and courted it in every serge of the globe, 
more ardently; nor had any man, he 
firmly believed, come out of office with 
cleaner hands, or a more unimpeachable 
integrity. Could the noble duke, the pre- 
sent master-general, state himself to have 
commanded armies, and led them on to 
victory ? If he could not have stated him- 
self to have stood remarkably distinguished 
by his service and his experience, with all 
his respect for his great talents and known 
honour, he must excuse him, if he con- 
tended that a plan of so important a na- 
ture ought to be decided by the collected 
wisdom of men of experienced abilities, 
and tried and long service. He paid the 
ministers many compliments. He said, the 
right hon. gentleman was fortifying where 
he ought to fortify, and he deserved the 
thanks of his country for the fortifications 
he wags employed in. He was fortifyin 

the empire, by his endeavour to knit and 
draw together the remaining parts of it. 
He was fortifying it, by rooting out the 
abuses of office, and more especially by 
scouring the channel of our worst foe, the 
smuggler, who defrauded the revenue, in- 
ured the fair trader, and carried the cur- 
rent coin of the kingdom out of it. These 
were true fortifications, wisely projected, 
and built on a firm basis. An hon. gen- 
tleman, he observed, had asked him if he 
knew colonel Debbeig? He knew: him 
well, knew his worth, knew him to be 


honest, and he was sorry to add, knew 


him to be oppressed. 
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General Burgoyne spoke against the 
enormous plan of fortifications proposed, 
and reprobated them in their principle as 
well as detail. 

Mr. Pitt desired the House to recollect, 
that the mode proposed by the motion, 
was not that which would lead to the ob- 
ject in view. ‘The referring the present 
report to the committee would give no 
opportunity for the discussion of the sub- 
ject, which was in the contemplation of 
those gentlemen who had spoken to it, 
because such reference to the committee 
could only bring on a question, with re- 
gard to the estimates for the present year, 
contained in that report, which were by 
no means objected te. He said, that there 
had been 50,0004. granted last year, for 
the purpose of the fortifications, which 
had not yet been touched, and he should 
be extremely willing that that sum should 
lay by until parliament should have full 
time to come to an opinion with regard to 
the expending of it in the manner it was 
first intended. He should be sorry to see 
2 question of this nature take the turn 
which had been attempted to be given to 
it, some gentlemen having endeavoured to 
shew in what places and by what means 
our ports and dock-yards were most vul- 
nerable; and he hoped it would serve as 
@ caution to gentlemen how they pressed 
a subject of this confidential nature too 
far, as they might see from that night’s 
debate, that a species of information might 
be delivered, which, at the same time that 
it could give the House no useful light, 
might yet in another place effectually open 
the eyes of those who ought to be kept in 
ignorance. He observed, that the doubt 
suggested was such as involved the two 
moet important interests of this country ; 
the one related to our ability in point of 
finance, and certainly, considering the de- 
pressed state of our revenue, it ought well 
to be considered how far any expense 
which we might incur was-consistent with 
our situation and ability to afford; and 
the second regarded our marine, a part of 
our policy, if possible, as essential as that 
of our Treasury. He apprehended there 
would be two necessary considerations on 
the subject; one, whether the proposed 
system of fortification was absolutely ne- 
cessary or not; the other, whether it could 
be done in acheaper manner than that 
which it had been estimated at. He by 
all means approved of the idea which had 
been thrown out, that.a more solemn and 
more general opinion should be taken on 
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the subject of fortifications than that of 
the board of ordnance, and said, he should, 
be very willing to consent that a restraint 
should be put on the expenditure of the 
money already granted for that purpose, 
until parliament should be satisfied from 
the report of persons in the first ranks of 
the several military departments, how fae 
the object in view was worthy of the ex- 
pense; for he observed, that if the forti- 
fications were found to be nec to- 
wards the preservation end safety of our 
navy, it would be impolitic to hesitate at 
almost any expense that could possibly be 
afforded towards the promotion of the se- 
curity of that great and only national bul- 
wark. And here he observed, that, for 
the preservation of the British character, 
he should be heartily sorry ever to see an 
idea become prevalent in this country in 
favour of defence by fortification. He 
said, that he had felt pain at the reflections 
thrown out in the course of the debate 
against the noble duke at the head of the 
ordnance. It had been asked, had he ever 
commanded in chief? Had he ever led an 
army to victory ? In short, had he any prace -. 
tical experience? Yes, he was bold to say, 
the noble duke had practical experience; for 
though he had never commanded an army, 
nor led one on to victory, yet he had served 
under and lived in habits of intimacy and 
confidence with many of the first military 
characters of the present age ; and besides, 
had not only spent a considerabie time in 
the army, in actual service, but had also 
travelled through countries, whose situa- 
tion had peculiarly attached them to this 
mode of defence, where the noble duke 
had made the principles and practice of it 
his particular study ; and nothing appeared 
to him more certain than this, that if a 
late war, in which we were engaged, had 
not been of such a nature as precluded the 
noble duke from taking any command in 
it, consistent with the political principles 
he professed, that he would before now 
have commanded armies, and more than | 
probably have led them to great and glo- 
rious victories. He animadverted on what 
had fallen from colonel Barré with sevee 
rity, and concluded with declaring, that 
he placed the utmost confidence in the 
duke’s abilities as well as integrity, and 
was sensible that the public would never 
suffer under his administration of the ord- 
nance. 

Mr. Bastard said, that nothing could 
be more fair than the proposal to examine 
general officers on the business; and said, 
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that if Mr. Pitt would agree that such in- 
quiry might take place, he would withdraw 
his motion. 


Mr. Pitt agreed, and the motion was 
withdrawn. 


State of Convicts sentenced? to Trans- 
portation.| March 16. Mr. Burke called 
the attention of the House to the melan- 
choly situation under which those unfor- 
tunate people laboured who were sen- 
tenced to transportation. In a count 
which prided itself on the mild and indul- 
gent principles of its laws, it should not 
be suffered that the situation of particular 
delinquents, instead of being meliorated 
by provisions dictated by clemency, should 
become infinitely more severe than could 
be inflicted in the utmost rigour and seve- 
rity of the laws. The number of convicts 
under this description was at present esti- 
mated at not less than 100,000. Every 
principle of justice and humanity required, 
that punishment should not be inflicted 
beyond those prescribed and defined to 
particular kinds of delinquency. But that 
ptinciple received additional force, when 
it was considered that these extraordinary 
severities were exercised under the ap- 
pearance of mercy; that is to say, they 
were remitted certain punishments by the 
mild spirit and principles of the English 
laws; and received, in commutation, others, 
infinitely more severe than the most rigid 
construction of the laws had, in the worst 
of cases, designed for them. There was, 
in the mode of punishing by transporta- 
tion, no distinction made between trivial 
crimes, and those of greater enormity, all 
indiscriminately suffered the same misera- 
ble fate, however unequal their trans- 
Seas niet or different their circumstances. 

esides these considerations, some regard 
should, in these times of difficulty and 
distress, be paid to frugality and economy. 
The business of transporting convicts, 
among other inconveniencies, was attended 
with a very considerable expense. In- 
stances of pore expenditure were some- 
times justifiable, when they had humanity 
and clemency for their object ; but could 
never derive any sanction from cruelty and 
inhumanity. He wished to know what 
was to be done with these unhappy 
wretches; and to what part of the world 
it was intended, by the minister, they 
should be sent. He hoped it was not to 
Gambia, which though represented as a 
wholesome place, was the capital seat of 
plague, pestilence, and famine. The gates 
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of Hell were there open night and day to 
receive the victims of the law; but not 
those victims which either the letter, or 
the spirit of the law, had doomed to a pu- 
nishment, attended with certain death. 
This demanded the attention of the legis- 
lature. They should in their punishments 
remember, that the consequences of trans- 
portation were not meant to be deprivation 
of life: and yet in Gambia it might trul 
be said, that there ‘ all life dies, and all 
death lives.” He should wish, as a preli- 
minary to something being done on the 
subject, that the state of the prisons, so 
far as respected persons under sentence of 
transportation, were laid before the House; 
and this he thought: would come best by 
several motions, which, if agreeable to the 
House, he should propose. Before he 
did this, he wished to know whether any 
contract had yet been entered into for 
sending these convicts to the coast of 
Africa. [He was answered, No.] 

The Speaker remarked, that this mo- 
tion came at somewhat too short a no- 
tice ;—whereupon Mr. Burke withdrew it 
for the present. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the further Regulation of the Trials of 
Controverted Elections.]} April 7. Mr. 
W. W. Grenville rose, in conformity to 


the notice which he had formerly given, 


to move for leave to bring in a Bill to ex- 
plain and amend the Act for trying-con- 
troverted elections. His intention, he 
said, was not what he had in contempla- 
tion when he last year signified his design 
to propose some alterations in the Act al- 
iuded to; the Bill had been thought by 
many persons to require some alteration, 
but he did not intend to go into a com- 
prehensive and extensive discussion of 
such alterations as were of a general and 
important nature then, because he should 
not propose any Bill of the kind that 
session, but would reserve it to the 
next, holding it to be much more likely 
to be discussed with that degree of tem- 
per, moderation, and coolness, that the 
subject required, when considered in the 
abstract, han when election cases were 
existing untried, to which it might be in 
some degree or other applied, and thence 
impressions arise by no means favourable 
to a fair agitation of the Bill. What he 
had then in his intention was merely to 
propose some alterations in the mechanical 
part of the proceeding to ballot fora come 
mittee, about the necessity of amending 
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which, there was little danger ofany great 
difference of opinion. It might, perhaps,. 
be unnecessary for him to declare, that in 
what he had to propose he had no view 
whatever to cast any imputation on the 
form in which the Bill had been originally 
brought in, or upon the Bill itself. The 
House would, he trusted, acquit him of 
any such design. As little was the House 
to be suspected of readiness on their part, 
to listen to any imputations on the Bill. 
‘The partiality they had on so many occa- 
sions shewn to the Bill, was the best 
proof of -its merit. Indeed, when it was 
considered, that to turn business of great 
magnitude into a new channel was a mat- 
ter, at all times, particularly difficult, and 
more especially so when the business in 
question was that, about which gentlemen 
were most peculiarly jealous, namely, the 
mode of trial of their rights to their seats 
in that House, it was to be wondered that 
_ the first Bill that had been brought in for 
that purpose was, upon experiment, found 
to be liable to so very few objections. 
Having thus removed every ground of 
suspicion that he either meant, by- impli- 
cation, to cast imputation on the Bill, or 
that the Bill merited such imputation, 
Mr. Grenville said, he would shortly state 
to the House the leading points, that were 
of a general nature, and which might pos- 
sibly be fit to be made the subject of a 
Bill the next session, when the matter 
might be more fully discussed and deli- 
berated upon than it could be at present. 
The first point he would call their atten- 
tion to was, a circumstance that must 
have struck every gentleman as extremely 
vexatious, expensive, and inconvenient. 
it was the objection against the Bill that 
had appeared to his mind to be one of 
the most founded of any that had been 
ever mentioned, and that was, that since 
the existence of the Bill there had been 
a@ greater number of frivolous petitions 
paca than were ever before known, 
y which means the sitting members were 
frequently harassed, kept in suspense, 
and put to much cost and charge unne- 
cessarily. It must, therefore, be the wish 


of every gentleman that some means were, 


resorted to, in order to put a stop to the 
continuance of the evil, and perhaps this 
might be done effectually, by obliging the 
parties petitioning to enter into recog- 
nizances to abide by their petition, and to 
try the merits, and, in case of failure, 
to pay the costs. To secure the latter 
effectually was a matter of considerable 
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difficulty, because it might be extremely 
inconvenient, when the probable expense, 
as in the cases of county elections, was 
likely to amount to a large sum, for the 
parties to lodge that sum during the whole 
time the case was penes but perhaps 
it might be remedied by allowing the costs 
to be recovered by action afterwards in 
the courts below. Another point that 
called for remedy was, the want of a 
power to punish the returning officer for 
abuse of his office. As the matter stood 
at present, it lay with the House to pro- 
ceed to punishment, the committee not 
being able to do any thing more than re- 
port to the House. The consequence 
was, that, for the most part, the returning 
officer, who abused his authority, escaped 
with impunity. There having been but 
very few instances of the committee re- 
porting, and those only where the re- 
turning officer's conduct had been ex- 
tremely gross and flagrant, it was his in- 
tention to provide powers to punish that 
officer, and to vest them in the committee. 
A third point was of great importance, 
and that was, to provide some mode or 
other of determining the rights of elec- 
tion. At present the only criterion was, 
when a committee reported what the rights 
were, the precedent was entered on the 
Journals, and that was binding. But as 
committees, for particular and obvious 
reasons, very rarely reported, the public 
might be said to have lost, under the Bill, 


‘what they formerly eit under the old 


proceedings in the trial of controverted 
elections, viz. a certainty of decision upon 
the rights of elections. How to give them 
this again was, Mr. Grenville admitted, a 
matter of peculiar difficulty, and a matter 
to which he had not yet made up his mind ; 
but it certainly was a matter greatly to be 
desired. Whether, by referring the rights 
of election to the same committee, who 
were chosen to try the right to the seat, 
or whether it would be best to g/ sau a 
separate and special committee for the 
purpose, were objects of future delibera- 


tion. 

- These several points which he had 
stated were, he declared, the principal 
considerations that weighed with him as 
fit to be attended to in the next session, 
when the subject should be brought fully 
under discussion, and when the House 
should be prepared to go into a general 
investigation of it. He threw them out, 
therefore, that gentlemen might turn them 
in their minds, perfectly conscious of his 
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own inability to suggest any bill that 
would not require the assistance of the 
House, and of gentlemen of more expe- 
rience than himself. What he had to 
propose in the Bill, for leave to bring in 
which he should that day move, were, as 
he had before said, alterations merely in 
the mechanical part of the proceeding to 
choose a ballot, and by no means affecting 
the principle of the Bill itself. They all 
knew the difficulties that had of late oc- 
curred in consequence of the ballot being 
obliged to be chosen under all its present 
forms; his intention, therefore, was, to 
propose some few alterations, but they 
should be as close to the meaning of the 
present Bill, and as little deviating from 
the form of it, as possible. The first he 
‘should propose would be, to provide a 
clause to admit committees, who had 
finished their business, and who were 
ready to make their report, to make that 
report previous to the House proceeding 
to lock the door and make a ballot. This, 
he observed, was but a triflmg infringe- 
ment on the Bill as it stood, and would be 
attended with this good consequence; it 
would, where the sitting members were 
declared duly elected, add two members 

ualified to serve to the number of the 

ouse, as well as put it in the power of 
fifteen more to serve on the committee to 
be the object of the ballot of the day, if 
they chose it. To shew the advantage of 
this alteration still farther, Mr. Grenville 
reminded the House, that there had been 
two committees who had finished their 
business, and were ready to have made 
their reports in the course of the last fort- 
night’s adjournment, but were incapable of 
making them on account of the Act, or- 
dering, that no public business whatever 
should be proceeded upon till a ballot had 
been made. The next alteration he should 
propose, was, in like manner, calculated to 
facilitate the making of a ballot. He meant 
not to alter the proviso that renders it ne- 
cessary that 100 members should be pre- 
sent before they proceeded to ballot, be- 
cause he not only thought, that in a mat- 
ter of 90 much importance, so many ought 
to be present, but because he believed the 
difficulty had but very seldom arisen from 
that circumstance. The cause of adjourn- 
ment had chicfly happened from the num- 
ber to be drawn being 49; it might there- 
fore be worthy of consideration, whether 
reducing it in certain cases to 39 would 
not give facility to the ballots; in which 
case either the first or last drawn might be 
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struck off at the table. Another matter 
to which he had turned his attention, was, 
the inconvenience arising from that clause 
which ordered committees to adjourn in 
case more than two of the members of 
such committees were necessarily absent 
by death or illness. The House had that 
day heard of the absence of one member 
of the Bedfordshire committee through 
illness; and where county elections were 
to be tried, and the committee were likely 
to sit long, the inconvenience was extreme- 
ly great. He recollected that the Glou- 
cestershire committee, after having sat six 
or seven weeks, had like to have been lost 
through this very circumstance. He 
meant, therefore, to propose, that in cer- 
tain cases, such as those of committees on 
county elections, and where committees 
had sat six weeks or two months, a com- 
mittee should still sit, although reduced to 
eleven, or even nine members. Lower he 
should not think of going, because un- 
doubtedly it would not be wise to facilitate 
members excusing themselves from at- 
tending. A farther alteration, proposed 
by Mr. Grenville, was, when there were a 
certain number of committees sitting, three 
or more for instance, that in such case, if 
a ballot should fail, public business should 
mevertheless be gone on with; this altera- 
tion he founded on tle extreme difficulty 
that generally occurred in getting a suffi- 
cient number of qualified members to 
make up the number 49, while three or 
more committees: were actually sitting. 
Another point had been a good deal talk- 
ed of as matter of complaint, and that was, 
the mode of choosing nominees, who, it 
had been said, had been influenced, 
though by an honourable bias, and in con- 
sequence of it, had rather acted as advo- 
cates thah judges; upon that account it 
had been urged, that it would be better if 
they were not chosen as at present, viz. 
one nominated by the petitioner, and the - 
other by the sitting member, but that they 
should be chosen by the committee. When 
the Bill was originally introduced, the 
mode of appointing nominees had been a 

ood deal discussed, and the argument for 

em had been this:—It might happen 
that a committee might be chosen, cone 
sisting entirely of young and inexperienced 
members; it was necessary, therefore, to 
take care that there should be two persons 
at least added to the number chosen, in 
whom the parties could confide for their 
knowledge of parliamentary law, and their 
experience as men of'business. Now, if the 
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nomination was taken out of the hands of 
the parties, and put into those of the com- 
mittee, the latter might select persons as 
inexperienced as themselves. Another 
mode, indeed, had been talked of, and 
that was, to let the House name them; 
but if this mode were adopted, the House 
would naturally point their nomination 
uniformly to those members who were 
known to be the fittest to instruct younger 
committee-men, and thus the tribunal 
would no longer be what it was designed 
to be, a fluctuating tribunal, and a parti- 
cular description of members would bear 
more than an equal share of the onus of 
gerving upon committees. Upen the 
whole, therefore, it might perhaps be 
better to let the appointment of nominees 
remain as it did, e gentlemen in general 
would but understand that the House held 
that a nominee was to act merely as any 
other member of the committee was em- 
powered to act. 

Another circumstance seemed to call 
for alteration; but it was of so personal a 
nature, that it was scarcely proper for 
him, or indeed any member but one, who 
was at this time actually serving on acom- 
mittee, to propose it. What he alluded 
to was, the enacting that election commit- 
tees should continue sitting notwithstand- 
mg prorogations of parliament. When the 
Bill passed, no provision of this nature had 
been made; whence it was generally under- 
stood, that as a prorogation put an end to 
all other committees, it did the same to 
election committees. Mr. Grenville shew- 
ed, that by this operation of an order to 
perce us @ committee that might peur 

ve sat six weeks or two months, and 
might be within a week or two of coming 
to a conclusion, was liable to be put an end 
to, and the parties would have to go 
through the same trouble and expense the 
next session ; a matter that certainly call- 
ed for some provision, and yet, be repeated 
it, it was hardly fair for any person not 
actually serving on a committee, to pro- 
pose such a provision. These were the 

rincipal points which he meant to provide 
for by the Bill he was about to move for 
Jeave to bring in. He concluded with 
moving, ‘ That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for the further regulation of the 
trials of controverted elections, or returns 
of members to serve in parliament.” 

Mr. Montagu rose to sccond the mo- 
tion, and to express his particular satisfac- 
tion that the subject should have been 
brought forward by a gentleman, the 
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image of the author of the Bill, and who, 
he was happy to find, was actuated by the 
same zeal for the purity of election, the 
same regard for the honour and dignity of 
that House, and the same love and reve- 
rence for equal and impartial justice. He 
pontcey agreed in opinion with the right 

on. gentleman, that it was much wiser to 
defer the consideration of the more gene- 
ral and important points to the next ses- 
sion than to bring them under discussion 
in the present. But what the right hon. 
gentleman had suggested as the subject of 
a future Bill, was certainly extremely in- 
teresting. If means could be found of 
putting a stop to frivolous and vexatious 
sab it would be a great advantage. 

f a power also for the punishing of return- 
ing officers could be vested in the commit- 
tees, it would undoubtedly be attended 
with beneficial consequences ; but it was 
most desirable of all, to have the rights of 
election determined. With regard to the 
matters stated by the right hon. gentleman 
as the grounds of the Bill that was imme- 
diately to come under consideration, he 
agreed with him in the propriety of most 
of them. The only point about which he 
entertained much doaie was, that of suffer- 
ing business to proceed in case a ballot 
should fail when there were three commit- 
tees sitting. That, however, was a matter 
more proper te discuss when they should | 
come into the committee on the Bill, and 
therefore he would reserve what he had to 
say upon the subject till that occasion 
should arrive. 

Lord Mahon said, it always gave him 
extreme pain to differ in opinion from his 
right hon. friend ; but, as a sincere friend 
to Mr. Grenville’s Bill, he must declare, 
that one of the propositions, viz. that of 
suffering the public business to proceed in 
case a ballot should fail when three com- 
mittees were sitting, was cutting up the 
Ba of Mr. Grenville’s Bill root and 

ranch. That it went to that extent, and 
would be productive of all the ill conse- 
quences that Bill was meant to prevent, he 
would shew to the House in the clearest 
manner, by considering it in two or three 
points of view. In the first eon nothing 
could be more plain than that the com- 
pulsion of the Bill, by putting a stop to all 
public business till ballots were made, was 
one of the most essential principles of Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill: it was that principle 
upon which the author of the Bill rested 
as the best security for its operation and 
effect, To suffer the public business to 
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proceed, on any pretence, when a ballot | recently suffered, sufficiently pointed out 
could not be’ made, was to weaken that | the necessity for some farther regulations. 
principle, and would lead to infinite: mis-| He thought, however, the difficulty of 
chief. Itwas an essential, and indeed a first | procuring 49 to make up the ballot might 
principle in the institution of every tribu- | be obviated without reducing them to 39. 
nal, to take care that a cause brought | For instance, as it frequently happened 
before it should have a certainty of being | that a ballot could not be completed for 
tried. There would be no certainty of | want of two or three, supposing the names 
trial of any election cause bcfore a com- | of those members who had served, and 
mittee of that House, if the proposition in | were entitled to excuse themselves, were 
question were admitted and made a law; | put into a separate glass, and, upon a de- 
because, if the proposition were adopted, | ficiency of the number of persons who 
election causes would run through a whole | had not served, so many of their names 
parliament, and at the end of it many of| who had served, were drawn out of that 
them still remain untried. As the Bill; separate glass as would make up the num- 
stood at present, several would remain to | ber 49. By this means the burthen would 
be tried in the third session; but if the | be light, even if they did serve, or they 
alteration he alluded to were made, they , might be the first struck out by the parties 
would not be all heard by the fourth, fifth, ' and their counsel. Mr. Popham declared 
or last session. To prove this, he would : himself a zealous friend tu the Bill, of 
state a case: euppeane three committees | which he was at that time giving a proof; 
were sitting, and there remained many; and indeed he ever had looked upon 
_more controverted elections to be tried; ' public duty as a consideration superior to 
at the head of the list a very long one, and ; that of private convenience. The 10th of 
after it many short ones: possibly the | the King, he observed, had only one ex- 
three sitting committees might continue | ception in it, viz. the swearing in of a 
to sit for six weeks or two months longer. | member ; but he thought it ought to have 
Supposing the case to happen at that} another, thea exception of a call, because 
moment, the 7th of April, why, then, all | if a call were to precede a ballot, it would 
the other controverted elections would | be a good means of securing an attend- 
not be tried at all in the present session. | ance. With regard to the committees 
Nor was that all the mischief. . Supposing | continuing to sit notwithstanding a pro- 
at the head of the list of elections to be | rogation, the right hon. gentleman had 
tried, that one, thus deferred, was a peti- | said, no member but one who was actually 
tion from York, from Lancaster, Devon, |.serving vpon a committee ought to give 
or any distant county: the parties ex-|an opinion upon that point. He came 
pecting their ballot to take place every | within that description, and he made no 
day, had all their witnesses in town at the | scruple to say, he thought an election 
expense of 100/.a day. Under such cir- | committee, like every other legal tribunal, 
cumstances, they were obliged to keep | ought to continue sitting till they had 
_ them in town till one or other of the three | made an end of their cause; there was, 

committees that were sitting had come to | besides, something upon the face of it ex- 
a conclusion, which might be two months | tremely absurd, that a committee should 
ere it happened. His lordship expressed | sit six weeks, be then put an end to by a 
a wish that, instead of adopting the pro- | prorogation, and the parties have all their 
position he had reprobated, the number of | expense and trouble to begin de novo next 
members to constitute a committee were | session. Toa reduction of the numbers 
reduced to eleven. In that case, five com- | he could by no means agree. He was of 
mittees might be sitting at the same time, | opinion, that in proportion as such powers 
and only 55 members, a tenth part of the | were extended, the purpose aimed at by 
House, be engaged in the discharge of } the institution would be secured. And if 
that public duty; that would, in his opi-{ once the principle was admitted, that the 
nion, be a great improvement; but the | committee might consist of fewer than at 
alteration before referred to by him, for | present, it was impossible to say where 
the reasons he had stated, he certainly | such an idea might stop. Nor was he 
should oppose when that part of the in- | willing to subscribe to what he had heard 
tended Bill came into the committee. on the subject of numinees. He was in- 

Mr. Popham said, the subject was ex- | clined to think that it would not be easy 
ceedingly important, and that the incon- | to substitute any thing better in the room 
veniences the House and the public had | of that regulation. He hoped gentlemen 
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chosen in that manner, and acting by oath, 
might have the same credit and confi- 
dence as the other members of the com- 
mittee. But he chiefly begged the atten- 
tion of the House to the principle of the 
Bill: it was to expedite the business of 
the public. How, then, could this be 
done more effectually than by the original 
rocess on which the law in question had 
n made? The first object was to secure 
the members of the House. This was so 
contrived, and, in his mind, with admirable 
wisdom, that the fairness and justice of gen- 
tlemen elected should appear, before any 
thing concerning the interests of the 
ublic were committed to their decision. 

e saw, on the whole, much good and 
some few exceptionable things in the 

stem held forth. He would not specify 
them now ; but ‘he could not help attend- 
ing to that which went to the recovering 
costs of suit, which he had often thought 
indispensably necessary, as enormous ex- 

nses were often incurred by individuals 
or very frivolous excuses. An end put to 
such abuses as these was earnestly desired 
by every gentleman who had seen, as he 
had done, in very many instances, the in- 
finite mischief to which it led. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland (Mr. J. 
nna thought the House and the 
public at 
the right hon. gentleman who, with so 
much propriety, had brought forward this 
business. He would, however, submit it 
to the consideration of gentlemen, how 
far it would be expedient to interfere with 
the original prescription in the Bill, con- 
cerning the number of which those com- 
mittees were composed. In any very 
many cases, indeed, the subjects of inves- 
tigation were exceedingly intricate and 
involved. 
he had sat on one of these committees, so 
literally happened, that notwithstanding 
the habits of the profession in which he 
had been bred and lived, but for the 
counse] that were present, he should often 
not have known what he was about. The 
laws in the two countries, however similar 
in their radical principles and practical 
aims, were undoubtedly extremely differ- 
ent. However, so far as he could judge, 
there hardly could be any supposed case 
in which a competent knowledge of the 
laws of the land, and especially those of 
election, was so absolutely necessary as in 
those committees ; and as it might alee 
be presumed that a great many men of the 
profession would have a seat in the House, 
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the larger the number was, any difficulty 
of this kind was the more likely to meet 
with a ready. solution. He wished to sug- 
de an idea on this subject, on which, 

owever, he was not earnest. In cases of 
difficulty about a legal point, might not 
the committee beneficially have the power 
to refer to the judges for their opinion? 
His lordship coincided with those who 
wished that clause which authorized no- 
minees to undergo a thorough examina- 
tion. There was not, in his mind, another 
in the Bill which was liable to so much 
abuse, or which rendered the duty of in- 
dividuals more delicate. For his own 
part, it was of all others a situation he 
should like the least, as it was calculated 
to embarrass, and excite sentiments which, 
on such an occasion, ought by all means 
whatever to be suppressed. The very in- 
stitution, as it struck him, supposed a 
jealousy in those with whom the choice of 
the nominees lay, of the gentlemen who 
had engaged by oath to decide impartially 
on the evidence which should be submit- 
ted to their attention. It was a breach of 
the original system, which tended, in his 
opinion, to inspire the parties, who were. 
at issue, with a prejudice against the jury, 
who were to give verdict on the cause ; 
and he trusted some mode would be de- 
vised in the Bill proposed for the redress 
of such a grievance. | 

Mr. Walter Stanhope regretted, that 
among all the regulations which he had 
heard proposed, there was none which in 
any degree affected the attendance of 
lawyers on these committees ; for he had 
the misfortune to differ essentially from 
the Lord Advocate on that particular. 
He had long thought, and it was, he be- 
lieved, a pretty general opinion, that the 
cases of elections were not made more 
clear, but more intricate and tedious, the 
more lawyers there were in the committee, 
whether as counsellors or as members ; a 
variety of votes, which every plain, honest 
man could decide without hesitation or 
difficulty, by the sophistry of the bar were 
often wrought up into such a cloud of 
learned obscurity, that lawyers only could 
understand. On this account especially, 
and also on account of the expense occa- 
sioned by counsel, he was sorry that some 
proposition to that effect had not been 
stated; perhaps one counsellor might, in 
some committees, be, on some particular 
knotty points, necessary ; but he was seri- 
ously of opinion, that in all committees, 
and on all occasions, one alone was ne- 
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cessary ; and he hoped, in the new regu- 
lations a clause to this import would have 

a place. For his own part, he had alwa 
’ been of opinion, that no other Act of the 
legislature had brought so much employ- 
ment to gentlemen of the long robe as 
this had done. He could assure the House, 
and he thought it was a fact which me- 
rited their attention, that the Grenville 
Act had already put above a hundred 
thousand pounds in the lawyers pockets ; 
and he was still at a loss to learn what 
the general interest of election was the 
better for taking so much money from the 
members of parliament, and giving it to 
the gentlemen of the long robe; nor did 
he believe the House was one jot the more 
mdependent for having that hundred thou- 
sand pounds taken out of their ets. 
He approved of the ‘noble Jord’s idea of 
reducing committees in number of mem- 
bers to eleven, inasmuch as there would 
then be fewer to ask questions; for, he 
observed, it was generally a rule for the 
whole fifteen to go repuMary through with 
a witness, each of them examining him 
one after another, so that, by that means, 
one witness was not done with in a day. 

Sir George Yonge owned himself to have 
been always an admirer of the Grenville 
Act, and thought it would not be difficult 
to point out an infinite variety of advan- 
tages which it had already produced. 
The right lon. gentleman who brought 
forward the present question, had offered 
his regulations to the consideration of the 
House with a candour and diffidence 
which did him honour; and he was sure 
every thing but disrespect would be con- 
sidered asthe motive on which he would pre- 
sume to hint adifference on any of the great 
points which he had stated with so much 
propriety. But he could not help think- 
ing that the principle of the Bill ought to 
have been preserved inviolate. He knew 
not but the same, or similar inconve- 
niences might result from the regulations 
which were to put an end to those which 
had already been experienced from the 
operation of this salutary Bill. He was 
exceedingly desirous that some other mode 
might be adopted for removing the diffi- 
culty thus generally achinwledeed than 
any interference with a principle which 
he conceived not only highly constitu- 
tional, but a peculiar guard of the consti- 
tution. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor rose chiefly to 
pose the doctrine which had been held 
out concerninglawyers. Hebegged gentle- 
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men would consider how various and compli- 
cated the cases often were which occurred 
on these occasions, and how much it de- 
pended on the legality of a sound deci. 
sion. He was satisfied, for his part, that 
no counsellor whatever was adequate to 
the business, and that no man who under- 
stood its magnitude would singly under- 
take it. He, for one, knew well how very 
inadequate he was, and he believed many 
of the profession were in the same situa- 
tion, and of the same opinion. There 
were many of the material objects to 
which the motion went, on which he would 
hazard no opinion whatever. Some had 
his sincere approbation; others might ad- 
mit of hesitation and discussion. This 
much, however, he would say, that what- 
ever affected the general principle of the 
Bill, ought not to be either rashly or pre- 
maturely adopted. That public business 
should supersede a ballot for a committee, 
he trusted would never be the case; it 
was a doctrine at least to which he was 
determined never to subscribe ; he deemed 
it dangerous to the interests of election in 
@ very eminent degree; and wished the 
House might eagerly watch against any 
such innovation. So far as his opinion 
went, it should always be for retaining 
this great stimulus entire, and to prevent 
any subsequent regulation from interfering 
with it in any measure whatever. 

Mr. Dempster entered into this discuse 
sion, he said, with very great seriousness, 
as he conceived it to be a subject of the 
greatest moment. He had been witness 
to the state of elections before the present: 
measure, and the case of a petitioner then 
was deplorable. He was obliged to 
knuckle in a manner unworthy of a gen- 
tleman, whether his case was right or 
wrong, in order that he might get the 
House into good humour, or that he might 
obtain such a majority as to secure him a 
favourable decision. Therefore it was, 
that the Bill had been originally brought 
forward; and though it had many diffi- 
culties to combat in its progress, it soon 
proved satisfactory in its operations to 
every one: and he owned himself not a 
little sorry indeed, to hear the smallest 
intention of intermeddling with what, in 
his mind, constituted the great operative 
principle of the Bill. He could name 
some of the most respectable assemblies, 
in which all business stood suspended, till 
the powers of the court, and the authority 
of every individual member, was inquired 
into. This he presumed to be a leading 
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principle in the constitution of: every 
court; and he should be sorry to see those 
courts which were so intimately connected 
-with the interests of election, divested of 
it. It was, in his opinion, the urgéncy of 
public business which gave the law most 
of its energy; and why should not the 
representation of the people be as com- 
plete as the nature of the case would ad- 
mit, before the public business could pro- 
ceed, or at least before any thing could 
be admitted which should tend to defeat 
the intention of the Act in question? He 
asked where the fault lay? It did not lie 
in the Bill, which, in his opinion, provided 
for the dispatch of public business. He 
was sorry to observe, that the impediment 
was in the laziness and want of attention 
in members to their duty; a defect which 
he was afraid would not be the sooner 
, remedied by the obvious desire which 
prevailed to accommodate the requisitions 
of their situation to their dispositions, 
rather than to accommodate their disposi- 
tions to their duty. 

Mr. P rose merely to recall the at- 
tention of the House to the question be- 
fore them. Gentlemen, he said, by at- 
taching their remarks to the points which 
the hon. gentleman had stated in a sum- 
pratd manner, seemed to have lost sight 
of the point now to be determined ; which 
was, whether leave was to be given to 
bring in the Bill. The merits of the Bill, 
its principle, and provisions, would all 
come tobe discussed in its progress through 
the House. There was not a doubt but 
very strong objections would lie against 
many parts of the system: that especially, 
which it seemed to be principally aimed 
at, ought in his mind to be well weighed. 
He meant, the object of facilitating public 
business, which he hoped might be done 
otherwise than at the expense of a law 
which had done so much good. He was, 
on that account, rather sorry that a noble 
Jord should have discovered so much 
harshness in the opposition which he 
gave: many valuable regulations had been 


suggested, and he was not without hopes, 


that by the wisdom of the House, the plan 
might be rendered every way worthy of 
adoption. 

Mr. Grenville owned himself much 
obliged to the gentlemen who had ob- 
served on the points submitted by him to 
the it the H of the tn ; and he 
hoped, if the House gave him leave to 
bring in the Bill, that might be allowed 
to avail himself of every thing that had 
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been offered to him from all sides of the 
House. He would only observe, for the 
present, that it was by no means his in- 
tention to impede, by any regulation 
whatever, the operation of the Bill, but, 
if possible, at once to preserve that ope- 
‘ration and the progress of public business 
equally inviolate. © 
Mr, Strachey said, that he saw no ob- 
jection to any of the amendments intended 
by the right hon. gentleman, except that 
which related to the final decision of the 
rights of election ; that he sat in the House 
when his great friend, Mr. George Grene 
ville, brought in the Bill now under con- 
sideration; that he perfectly recollected 
the arguments he had urged upon ap a 
ticular subject of the determination of the 
rights of election; that he had said, the 
power of determining those rights ought 
not to be delegated to a committee, but 
should be reserved in the breast of the 
House alone ; that the idea suggested by 
the right hon. gentlemen now, was not a 
regulation, made necessary by any incon- 
venience (as the case of the House itself 
being called upon to decide, had never 
occurred since the establishment of those 
committees ), but an absolute deviation from 
one of the main principles of the original - 
Bill and its mover; that, however, as the 
point in question did not relate to the ob- 
ie of the Bill now proposed to be 
rought in, but referred merely to the 
Bill intended for next session, he did not 
mean to make it a topic of debate at pre- 
sent, but to suggest his objection, in order . 
that the right hon. gentleman might take 
it into consideration before he should bring 
in his Bill of general amendment. 
Leave was given to bring in a Bill, which 
was accordingly done on the 11th. 


April 14. The House being m a com- 
mittee on the Bill, 

Mr. Cornwall (the Speaker) rose, and 
said he had been in parliament at the time 
when the Bill, commonly called Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Bill, was originally introduced. He 
thought it an honour, as he was consulted 
by the author of the Bill, and had lived to 
see its salutary effects in @ variety of in- 
stances. When he recollected the infinite 
and flagrant mischiefs which it had pre- 
vented, and with what uniformity it always ~ 
had kept the main end of the institution 
in view, he looked up to it with a venera- 
tion, which made him speak of it with the 
greatest tenderness. If he had rightly 
collected the meaning of the right hon. 
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“Selatan who had introduced the present 
ill, his intention was merely to correct 
certain mechanical parts of the operation 
of the original Bill, but by no means to go 
into a consideration of its principle, or to 
propose any thing for the present, that 
might affect it in any way whatever, avow- 
edly reserving the consideration of the 
subject at large for another session. Per- 
haps it might have been as well to have 
reserved every part of the Bill till that 
pened but, however, the present Bill 
ving been brought in, there were two 
or three points in the operation of the ori- 
ginal Bill, exclusive of those that the 
clauses of the Bill upon the table went to, 
that appeared to him to be material, and 
to be such as ought tobe corrected. First, 
as the Bill stood, the House had no power 
to compel a party to abide by his petition. 
‘By the Act, the party were directed to 
. come with their counsel on the day of the 
ballot to receive the list of the 49 members 
chosen, and to retire to strike off till the 
number be reduced to thirteen, but the 
Act had no clause in it obliging the peti- 
tioners so to attend. Another point was 
in case of the death of either party, the 
petitioner, or the sitting member, some 
means were wanting to secure that the 
election should be tried. A third matter 
was dictated by what had recently hap- 
pened, viz. the want of some power of ad- 
journing, in case the House could not 
make a ballot at such periods as were well 
known to be periods when no parliamen- 
tary business was usually transacted. He 
said, he had no delicacy in plainly de- 
claring that he alluded to a subject of 
great inconvenience to himself personally, 
_ and which could answer no useful purpose 
whatever. Instead of the House being 
obliged to continue to meet out of mere 
form, on such occasions, he should think 
it might always have power to adjourn on 
the day immediately preceding Christmas- 
eve, Good Friday, and Whit-Sunday, for 
a week or ten days. There was another 
point that had been hinted at by the right 
on. gentleman when he opened the sub- 
ject of his present Bill; and that was, the 
providing some remedy for the possibility 
of a committee being put an end to by 
prorogation, after having perhaps sat a 
_ very considerable time, in consequence of 
which, the parties would have to begin 
de n vo, the next session, after having 
been put to a considerable deal of expense 
and trouble. As there was a possibility, 
that some of the election committees 
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might, this year, be in this danger, he 
was of opinion that something ought to 
be done to provide against it. There 
were, he said, two ways of meeting it ; 
either to let the committees continue 
sitting notwithstanding a prorogation, in 
which case it would be necessary to grant 
them the proper powers by the present 
Bill, with which they were not now fur- 
nished, or to provide by some clause or 
clauses, that the same committee, who 
were dissolved by a prorogation, should 
be revived in the next session, and all 
their proceedings preserved, so that they 
might resume the trial of such election, as. 
they might have been chosen to try, just 
where they left off. Both these methods, 
he was aware, were liable to objection; 
but of the two, he thought the last was 
preferable. What-he had stated, he said, 
was the whole of what had suggested itself 
to him as necessary to be done in addition 
to what the right hon. gentleman had him- 
self proposed. 

Mr. Grenville declared himself extreme- 
ly obliged to the right hon. gentleman for 
what he had said. The right hon. gentle- 
man had made a previous communication 
to him of most of the points to which he 
had spoken, and he had in consequence 
prepared clauses adapted tothe correction 
of two of them, which he meant to bring 
up in the committee. With regard to the 
proposition respecting a prorogation of 
parliament, he could not say it by any 
means appeared to him fit to be adopted. 
It was undoubtedly liable to .very consi- 
derable objection. 

The committee then proceeded to fill 
up the blanks, and much conversation en- 
sued about each of them. 

Lord Mahon objected to the clause, by 
which it was intended to alter the number 
of names from 49 to 39. He contended 
that 35 was a better number. 

Mr. Grenville was for 37. At length the 
committee divided on the words ‘ thirty- 
five.’ Ayes, 38: Noes, 41. The question 
for filling it up with the words ‘ thirty-seven’ 
was then carried; after which, Mr. She- 
ridan advised the postponing the clause 
altogether, till the principle of the Bill 
was brought into consideration next ses- 
sion; as altering the number of members 
drawn to form a list, appeared to be a 
very material alteration of the Bill, and 
such as should be extremely well consi- 
dered before it was adopted. To this pro- 
position Mr. Grenville acceded; and Mr. 
Jolliffe, Mr. Montagu, and others, testified 
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their approbation of omitting the clause 
entirely. The committee afterwards filled 
up the blanks of the other clauses, and 
sevcral new clauses were introduced an 
made parts of the Bill. ; 


April 20. Mr. Grenviile said, that so 
many alterations had been made in his Bill 
for the. better regulation of the trial of 
elections, that he thought it better to drop 
it entirely for the present, and bring it in 
more fully in the ensuing’ session. He 
thercfore moved, “‘ That it be taken into 
further consideration upon this day three 
months.”?’ Which was agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Man- 
chester Petition against the Irish Propost- 
tions.] April7. The order of the day 
having been read, for the House to resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House, 
to consider further of the King’s Speech 
relative to the adjustment of the commer- 
cial intercourse between Great Britam 
and Ireland, Mr. Gilbert took the chair, 
and Mr. Erskine being called in, and 
having informed the committee, that he 
appeared in behalf of the petitioners from 
Manchester, 

Mr. Pitt desired that the petition from 
Lancaster, on which counsel had already 
been heard, and witnesses examined, might 
be read. His reason for this he said was, 
that the counsel at the bar might be able 
to answer a question, which in order to 
save the committee a vast deal of useless 
trouble, he wished to put to him, namely, 
how far the objects of the petition to 
which he was going to speak, and the 
scope of the evidence which he intended 
to produce, were of a different tendency 
from that which the House was already in 
possession of from the arguments and evi- 
dence on the former petition. — . 

The petition being read, 

Lord North said, that the question was 
useless, inasmuch as.the committee were 
hot at liberty to use a discretion relative to 
the hearing of the counsel for the peti- 
tioners, their petition having been referred 
to them for the express purpose of their 
hearing counsel and evidence to it; and 
whether the objects of the two petitions 
were of an analogous tendency or not, 
they must strictly abide by the order of 
the House. 

Mr. Put said, that besides his unwil- 
lingness to preclude any body of men from 
any means by which they might think 
themselves entitled to offer their sentiments 
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to. the House, or to deprive the House of 
information or instruction” through any 
channel in which it could be expected, he 
alo felt a diffidence on the point in ques- 
tion, from his inexperience in parliament- 
ary forms, and therefore requested, that. 
gentlemen on either side of the House 
would give their opinion to the point of 
order. There certainly was no member 
whose judgment he would more willingly 
be governed by on such questions in ge- 
neral, than the noble lord who spoke last ; 
but still, in this instance, he must venture 
to differ from him. The noble lord did 
not take upon him to say, that there was 
any material difference in the objects of 
the two petitions; but merely, that whe. 
ther there was or was not, such difference 
was imtnateriql to the committee, for at all 
events they were bound to hear the coun- 
sel. This appeared to him so diametri- 
cally opposite to common sense, and so 
derogatory to the consistency and dignity 
of parliament, that he could not imagine 
the idea of the noble lord on the subject 
to be well founded. He wished to know 
whether it was intended that:the House 
should understand, that when once a peti- 
tion praying to be heard by counsel was 
referred to a committee, with liberty to 
hear counsel on it, the committee were 
thereby bound to hear counsel, whether it 
appeared to them necessary or not. If this 
principle ,.were admitted, it would fre-— 

uently involve the committee in a ver 

isagreeable predicament, by subjecting it 
to a repetition of similar arguments on 
similar topics, and thereby create avery - 
dangerous and fatal.delay in proceedings 
on subjects where any opposition was 
made. Persons desirous of impeding any 
po measure would, upon this principle, 

ave nothing more to do than to come 
ey to the House with separate pe- 
titions, all of the same tendency, and by 
that means, day after day, the committee 
must sit to hear arguments and evidence 
solely calculated for purposes of procrasti- 
nation. It was not his wish to adhere very 
strictly to his own sentiments on the sub- 
ject, provided it could be got over without 
a manifest outrage on the rules of the 
House and the decorum of its proceedings. 
There were two things necessary to be 
considered: first, the principle, whether 
the committee were so effectually tied up 
by the order of the House, as that they 
could not, on any the strongest grounds, 
avoid hearing the counsel; if this were 
answered in the negative, then certainly 
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they ought to put the question to counsel, 
not, whether the interests that he came to 
support were of a different nature from 
those which had been the grounds of the 
former petitions, but in what they differed ; 
aad if there appeared to the committee, to 
be such an identity between both, as to 
afford no prospect of new matter coming 
forward, to refuse hearing him. If, on the 
. contrary, the pridciple were admitted, that 
_ the committee were strictly bound by the 
order, and precluded from the exercise of 
a discretion, whether they should hear 
the counsel or not, then they had another 
method of avoiding the useless and humi- 
liating delay of hearing reiterated argu- 
ments, if they found that such were likely 
to be imposed on them, which was by 
postponing the hearing until the meeting 
of the House; when, on representing the 
case, the order might be rescinded on mo- 
tion. On this subject he should be glad to 
hear the opinion of the noble lord. The 
second consideration, after determining the 
principle, related to the fact, whether the 
. Interests were or were not different; and 
this could only be known from the counsel, 
he being supposed to be best acquainted 
with the concerns of his clients, For his 
own part, he confessed that he did not see 
any great grounds of diversity in the cases 
of the two classes of the petitioners; the 
present principally consisting of the fustian 
manufi:cturers, and the former of those 
of calicoes and cottons; which branches 
he conceived to be so nearly allied to each 
other, as to require great casuistry to 
point out so strong a dissimilarity of inte- 
rests as to warrant a separate hearing. He 
had taken up this idea not so much with a 
view to the case immediately before the 
committee, as to put gentlemen on their 
guard against bringing themselves into the 
same predicament, in the progress of a 
business, which from its own nature would 
necessarily be attended with a gread deal 
of prolixity. 

Lord North said, that though he cer- 
tainly had not asserted that the interests 
of the two classes of petitioners were sepa- 
rate, yet he was still farther from saying, 
that they were not so, for he believed the 
contrary. Nor had he argued, that all 
petitioners were entitled to be heard by 
their counsel, for no other reason but 
merely because they required it; so far 
from it, he was clearly of opinion, not only 
that the House had a full power to reject 
that part of the prayer of every petition, 
which related to the Searing of counsel, if 
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it thought proper, but that the House 
ought to do so on every occasion where it 
had reason to believe, that the hearing 
would only lead to a repetition of former 
arguments on the same subject. | 
Mr. Jenkinson thought the committee 
ougnt to consider what precedents were 
to be found on the subject, and instanced 
the practice of that respectable committee 
constituted by Mr. Grenville’s Bill. There 
were frequently two or more petitions to 
be determined by that committee, but the 
parties were not allowed to bring separate 
counsel to the same facts or cases. Where 
an evident diversity of interests was point- 
ed out, then they were permitted to sepa- 
rate their vase from that of the other peti- 
tioners; and this principle he thought 
ought certainly to be adopted by all other 
committees whatsoever, as the only means 
of preventing that useless repetition of 
argument, which was so naturally to be 
apres in the present instance. 

r. Eden said, that there were no 
grounds for supposing the interests of the 
petitioners so similar as to render the ar- 
guments on the latter in any degree a re- 
petition of those on the former, for the 
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cotton and calico manufacturers were 
chiefly employed in pe for the 
home consumption, whereas con- 


cerned. in the fuatian trade dealt princi- 
pally in exportation. He coincided in 
what seemed to be the general opinion of 
the former speakers, that it was by no 
means incumbent on the House to hear 
more than’one har of counsel to the same 
argument; but that not being the case at 
present, certainly the petition before them 
was entitled to support from counsel, 
agreeably to its prayer and to the order of 
the House. 

Mr. Fox contended, that the committee 
were bound down by the order of the 
House to hear the counsel, for that the 
time was past when the objection ought 
to have been taken. He agreed, that if 
the objects and grounds of each petition 
were of a similar nature, that it would by 
no means be proper to insist on its being 
referred to a committee, with an order to 
hear counsel on it. He said, that even 
were the committee at liberty to decline 
hearing counsel on the subject, in conse- 
quence of his admitting a parity of inte- 
rests with other petitioners, yet still they 
had no means of calling for such confes- 
sion, provided it was desired to be with- 
held; for his learned friend at :the bar 
might very probably answer, if called 
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upon by the question proposed, ‘ that he 
was unacquainted with any former peti- 
tions, or with the objects and scope of 
them, or the evidence and arguments by 
which they had been eld woe ; nor could 
he consequently pretend to answer whe- 
ther that on which he appeared before 
them was of a similar or different ten- 
dency.” 
Mr. Pstt answered the arguments of 
Mr. Eden relative to the difference be- 
tween the export and the home trade, by 
observing, that the Irish propositions could 
only affect the home consumption, are 
no t whatevef to exportation, an 
that therefore any difference arising on 
that head was not of a nature to entitle the 
present petitioners to @ separate hearing, 
on the principle of a diversity of interest ; 
that in order to entitle them to such sepa- 
rate hearing, it would be necessary to 
point out such a substantial and decided 
diversity of interests with regard to the 
home consumption, the only branch of the 
trade which was at all affected, as should 
offer a new field of discussion and argu- 
ment. To Mr. Fox's argument relative to 
the difference arising in the printing branch 
of the calico business, he observed that 
this could by no means affect the question 
in debate, because the calico manufac- 
turers had acknowledged, that as to that 
department of their trade, they were under 
no apprehensions about it, relying on the 
supertor taste and experience of this coun- 
try, to secure it a constant pre-eminence 
m that branch. He declared, that he 
would at all times be extremely delicate 
with regard to the introduction of any new 
precedent into the forms and proceedings 
of the House, and particularly one of a 
nature that could by any means interrupt 
or impede the access of their constituents 
to parliament, either with petition, remon- 
strance, or advice, when they thought 
their own interest or that of the public 
likely to suffer for want of due informa- 
tion; that he should feel an irresistible 
temptation to sacrifice not only the forms, 
but even the positive orders of the House, 
rather than suffer them to be an obstacle 
to any complaints which the apprehensions 
ns without doors might give rise 
to, in finding their way to the bar; and 
so far was he from wishing to encourage 
any obstacle of that kind, that although 
the House seemed almost unanimously to 
coincide with him in opinion, that joint 
interests were not entitled to separate dis- 
cussions of counsel; and although, for his 
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own part, he would by no means be satis- 
fied with the evasion which the right hon, 
gentleman opposite to him had suggested 
to the learned counsel; yet he was satis- 
fied that he should be called ip, and di- 
rected to proceed in his argument. 

Mr. Erskine was then called in, and 
spoke to the case of his clients. 


Cricklade Election.) April 11. The 
House proceeded to take into considera- 
tion the Report from the Select Commit- 
tee, appointed to try and determine the 
merits of the Petition of John Walker 
Heneage and Robert Nicholas, esquires ; 
and also, the Petition of those whose 
names are thereunto subscribed, voters 
for burgesses to serve in parliament for 
the borough of Cricklsde, severally com- 

laining of an undue election and return 
or the said borough. 

Mr. Bastard trusted the House would 
proceed on the Report of the committee. 
The Report of the committee was before 
them, and it was for them to bring the 
matter to an issue, as their wisdom shauld 
direct. The resolution of the committee 
was then read, as follows: ‘ Resolved, 
That the conduct of the returning oflicer, 
in taking the poll, and making the return, 
at the last election of members to serve in — 
parliament for the borough of Cricklade, 
in the county of Wilts, was partial and 
illegal, whereby a colourable majority was 
obtained on the poll for Mr. Adamson and 
Mr. Coxe.” 

The Speaker begged leave to intimate 
his doubts concerring the regularity of 
the proceeding, in admitting the Report, 
as it criminated an individual in this ab- 
rupt manner ; perhaps, it would be as well 
for the hon. member to put it off for a few 
days. The case appeared to him a new 
one, and therefore gentlemen would be 
better prepared, after a short delay, for 
entering on a mature determination in a 
matter which many of them might think 
as new as he did. 

Mr. Grenville thought the Report a 
strong and specific one, and that it was 
sufficient to afford ground of procedure to 
the House. He quoted several cases, 
which were read to the House; and hav- 
ing stated his opinion of the matter, he 
concluded with moving, * That this House 
do agree with the resolution of the said 
committee.” 

The Speaker still hesitated, and stated 
anew his sentiments on the subject; avow- 


: ing at the same time, that he did not wish 
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to mislead the House, but that he was en- 
tirely to be guided by what he could gather 
to be their judgment. 

Mr. Orde begged the House would give 
the matter a serious consideration, as it 
appeared to him of more consequence 
than they were aware of. He referred to 
the cases of Hindon and Shaftesbury, 
which he stated as not in any degree 
holding up a precedent, which could at all 
give the House any additional light in the 
business before it. For this and other 
reasons, which he thought would occur to 
every member, he was of opinion that the 
desire of the chair ought to be complied 
with. 

Mr. Jenkinson observed, that the an- 
cient conduct of the House, was to pay 
every possible deference to the committee 
of their own appointing. They were a 
part of themselves, only occupied on a 
stparate duty, and therefore, it did not 
become those who had not a share of the 
burthen, to do any thing which might 
diminish the credibility of those who bore 
it. This pressed it upon his mind, as the 
indispeniabte duty of the House, to pro- 
ceed without delay, on the Report of the 
committee. They had already examined 
and tried the evidence. They had even 
pronounced on that evidence, and fixed 
crimination on the person before them. 

Mr. Burke declared the reasoning of 
the right hon. gentleman the most extra- 
- ordinary he had ever heard. It admitted 
the crimination of an individual on the 
testimony of those who were indeed com- 
missioned or empowered to collect what 
evidence they thought necessary for their 
own judgment, but not for that of the 
House. This, he averred, was no part of 
their function. But, however the right 
hon. gentleman might wish the House to 
decide or give judgment, when the facts 
on which that judgment was to be founded 
were not before them, the case, in his 
opinion, required quite a different proce- 
dure. They could not condemn a man 
unheard. Who could say what he might 
have to allege in his own vindication? 
He argued only for such a mode of judg- 
ing, as, in his opinion, was essential to the 
ends of substantial justice; but, he would 
appeal to every man, whether any persan, 
whatever allegations might be against him, 
ought to be criminated before the evidence 
of that crimination came before them, or 
carried that conviction to their minds 
which they ought to feel previous to pro- 
nouncing sentence? This he would say 
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was eternal reason, and the House might 
criminate themselves by departing from 
it; for it was one of those truths which 
were self-evident, and which could not be 
affected by the resolution of any body of 
men whatever. 

Mr. Pitt said, he thought the case a 
very simple one. It required no more of 
gentlemen, than that which they did every 
day. It called upon them to pronounce 
on the evidence which lay before the 
House in the minutes of the committee. 
Here was a complaint stated from a com- 
mittee acting under the sanction of the 
House, against a returning officer for 
manifest partiality; that committee had 
not the power of punishing such delin- 

uencies, therefore they applied to the 
House to do that which they could not 
do; and how was that to be done, but by 
sustaining the charge, without precluding 
the delinquent from bringing forward his 
defence? 

Lord North was far from wishing in any 
degree to invalidate the evidence, or set 
aside the judgment of the committee; 
but it struck him as a material justice, 
that the facts on which the House were 
called upon to authorize the judgment of 
the committee, should be submitted to the 
cognizance of the House. It deserved 
also, in his opinion, sume attention, that. 
the cases alleged were not applicable ; as 
here was a specific charge against an in- 
dividual, who in that charge stood single 
and unconnected. Besides, the committee 
was In fact another court, and whatever 
deference he might have for the judgment 
of that court, he was still at a loss to know 
how far it was binding on them. He 
wished the power of ultimately deciding 
was vested in the committee, who were 
better capacitated for such a decision, as 
they were bound by an oath, which the 
members of the House were not. But in 
the present circumstances of the House, 
he did think it was a mode of procedure 
as novel as premature, to proceed in a 
criminal capacity against any individual, 
merely on the report of a committee, how- 
ever respectable. 

Mr. Pitt thought the noble lord must 
have misconceived his argument, as what 
he had said only went to sustain the re- 
port of the committee, asa Beefy of pro- 
ceeding for the House, and still left the 
returning officer at full liberty to vindi- 
cate himself as he thought most proper. 

Mr. Marsham stated the case of Shore- 
ham in detail, and inferred from the facts 
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which he laid before the House, that the 
case under consideration was altogether 
dissimilar ; and that to go about it with 
at degree of propriety, more time was 
indispensable. 

The Speaker stated also some farther 
particulars relating to Shoreham, and en- 
deavoured to recall the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the point of order. | 

Mr. Burke said, that the present ques- 
tion required the cool and dispassionate 
attention of every lover of justice; but the 
more he thought on it, the more he was 
convinced that the House was bound to 
examine the evidence which went to sub- 
stantiate the circumstance on which the 
charge in the report was founded. Every 
enna, and especially every lawyer, 

ew how much depended on the mode 
of examining witnesses, and that the law 
pf this country placed the witness imme- 
diately in the view of the jury, because, 
by looking a witness often in the face, 
they were able to bottom all his designs, 
and by varying the point in question, 
to touch that specific fibre on which the 
truth depended. This was more essential 
than a thousand such volumes of written 
evidence as lay on theirtable. He wished 
it might also be recollected, that the 
charge here was not general, but personal. 
Here was a person criminated for a breach 
of the most solemn trust. Was it not 
proper to see that the facts brought against 

im were sufficient to authenticate this 
charge? He wished the House to con- 
sider it in a very serious manner, as it 
nearly concerned the justice, as well as 
the honour, of their proceedings. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that he had been 
five and twenty years in parliament, and 
never till now observed the House hesitate 
in admitting the evidence of its own com- 
mittee. Whether this was ‘ eternal rea- 
son,’ or not, as the hon. gentleman had 
figured in his speech, he would not say, 
but he was sure it was common sense. 
Before the Grenville Act took place, this 
was constantly what the House had done 
whenever any such question came before 
them. He therefore saw no reason to re- 
ject this committee more than those to 
which he had alluded. _ | 

Lord North maintained that the House 
and the special committee which formerly 
tried elections, were only one court: 
whereas they were now two courts; and 
that evidence taken in one, could not, in 
his opinion, be legally sustained in ano- 
ther. He stated minutely the difference 
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between the cases of Shoreham, Hindon, 
Shaftesbury, and Cricklade. 

Mr. Fox said, no man had more defe- 
rence for the decision of a committee of 
gentlemen on their oath, than he had; 
but the reasoning which had been adopted 
by the gentlemen on that side of the 
House where he stood, did not go to in- 
validate the testimony of the committee. 
If he was questioned concerning what 
credit he gave to that testimony, he was 
as ready as any man to give it the most 
ample credit. But in this case the House 
was going to decide on the judgment, and 
not on the testimony of the committee: 
This was his difficulty ; for he could see 
the greatest possible difference between 
giving the fullest admission to the com- 
mittee in reporting facts, and in the judi- 
cial capacity of the House giving sentence 
on the judgment they may have formed on 
these facts. _ 

Mr. Pulteney contended, that this actus 
ally was what happened in the com- 
mon routine of business before the House 
every day ; and he was, therefore, at a loss 
why any difference should now be con- 
verted into a plea for taking up the time 
which ought, he thought, to be better em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Fox denied the position laid down 
by the hon. gentleman, and pointed out 
the difference between evidence in the 
usual transactions of the House, and that 
which constituted a material part of the 
criminal law of the land. 

Mr. Eden contended, that unless the 
proceedings of the House were to begin 
where the committee began, in exafhining 
the evidence, he thought there was nothing 
now to do but to pronounce sentence. 

The Master of the Rolls would not_ 
give his vote to condemn any man un- 
heard ; but contended, that the returning 
officer had been heard, and heard to better 
purpose than he could have been heard 
by the House, as he was heard by a com- 
mittee of the House on their oaths. So 
that in admitting the charge against him, 
it was no more than what happened mm all 
proceedings of a criminal nature, in every 
court, where these sort of trials took place. 

Mr. P. Johnstone, as one of the come 
mittee, thought himself called upon to say 
that the returning officer had not been 
fully heard in the committee; but that 
though his counsel was present during 
most of the evidence brought against him, 


there were parts of it to which he had not 


an opportunity of attending. 
(2 E] 
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. Mr. Dundas stated the whole of what 
he had heard on both sides of the House 
as in no way invalidating this general con- 
clusion, that in consequence of the pro- 
ceedings of the committee the House was 
warranted to admit the returning officer’s 

uilt so far as to found a charge against 
Fim, but by no means to preclude him 
from standing in his own defence. 

Mr. Martin called for the evidence re- 
lating to the returning officer, and wished 
that it might be read, as many members 
would be glad to hear it as well as himself. 

Sir W. Dolben joined in this request, as 
he was utterly at a loss by any other 
means to understand the question. 

Mr. Wilberforce was against the pro- 
duction of the evidence, as it would inter- 
fere with that implicit credit, which the 
committee were entitled to from the House. 

Mr. Eden thought, it would be proper 
to make a motion for the reading of the 
evidence, that the sense of. the House 
might be taken, whether the whole or any 
part should then be read. . 

The Speaker called upon Mr. Bastard, 
whether he withdrew his original motion, 
or not?—Mr. Bastard acquiesced in the 
opinion of the Hlouse, and it was accord- 
ingly withdrawn. 

Mr. Marsham seconded the motion of 
Mr. Eden, for the reading the evidence. 

Mr. Fox was at some loss how this 
could be done partially, as it did not seem 
to him that any body had yet read this 
evidence. | 

Mr. Grenville stated, that it was im- 
possible to read what they had not yet 
obtained. | 

Mr. Pitt pointed out the impropriety of 
reading evidence, while no person either 
for or against the individual was present. 
It would, therefore, he thought he read 
with more propriety and effect when the 
returning officer, or his counsel, were at 
the bar of the House. 

Lord Beauchamp deprecated the pre- 
mature proceeding of the House, in a 
point in which there appeared so little 
unanimity ; and moved, that the further 
consideration of the matter might be de- 
ferred till Thursday se’nnight. 

The question being put, it was agreed 
to without a division. 


Sinking Fund—State of the Revenue.) 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt said he could not 
avoid interrupting the order of the day to 
call the attention of the House to a sub- 
ject of the highest importance; for the 
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present he should only move, * That an 
account of the net produce of the taxes 
for the quarters ending on the 5th of 
January 1783 and 1754, and also of those 
ending on the 5th of April 1784 and 1785, 
be Jaid before the House.” His intention 
in this motion, he said, was, that gentle- 
men might receive such information as 
would be necessary towards their forming 
an adequate idea on a subject, whictr wag 
nearest to his heart, and which he hoped 
would make an equal impression on every 
other gentleman. He flattered himself, 
the public would see, from those papers, 
that the opinions industriously inculcated 
by some speculatists on the subject of our 
finances, were the offspring of gloomy 
despondency, or perhaps worse motives. 
That so far from affording any sentiments 
of apprehension or despair, the state of 
the national revenues and resources fur- 
nished a very flattering prospect, not only 
of answering every demand for the peace 
establishment, but of creating an effective 
and substantial overplus for the purpose 
of a sinking fund: this overplus, he had 
hopes, might, in the present state of the 
revenue, be made to amount to at Jeast 
one million; by means of which it might 
reasonably be expected that the national 
debt would be gradually paid off, in such 
proportions as the public would soon and 
sensibly feel the benefit of. He said, that 
his motive for singling out those quarters 
was, that the House might thereby see 
that the prosperity of the nation had been 
in a progressive state ever since the new 
measures for the more effectual collection 
of the revenue had been adopted ; for, first 
it would appear, that not only the quarter 
ending January 5 of this year, was more 
productive than the corresponding quarter 
of the Jast year, but that the last quarter 
ending the 5th of this month, was infinitely 
more so than the preceding quarter; in 
the former instance by a sum of 350,000/., 
in the latter by a sum of between 6 and 
700,000/. He stated that the interest of 
the public debt (when the whole of it shall 
have been funded and leading for), to- 
gether with the probable expense of the 
peace establishment, would amount to 
about 14,400,000/, 


The net produce of the taxes for 
the quarter ending 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1785, was 

Ditto for the quarter ending 5th 
April - a © # ce e@ a = © 3,066,000 


o£: 5,804,000 


2,738,000 
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The produce of the two corte- 
sponding quarters in the pre- 
ceding year was to the 5th of 
January 1784 - 

To 5th April 1784 


2,585,000 
2,198,000 


a 
Lad = oe c~] - 
’ 


£. 4,783,000 


The produce therefore of the taxes in the 
last six months was above a million more 
than their produce in the corresponding ' 
six months of the preceding year; and 
the produce of the single quarter, ending 
the 5ch of .ipril last, was nearly 870,000/. 
more than that of the corresponding quarter 
1784. In this sum, said he, are included 
about 190,000/. the produce of the taxes 
Jaid on the last year; the remaining sum 
of 680,000/. is the increased produce of 
the taxes which subsisted previous to the 
last session. It is likewise to be observed, 
that the produce of the customs in the last 
quarter was.considerably more than double 
their produce in the corresponding quarter 
of the last year. This great increase of 
the revenue must in a great measure be 
owing to the many regulations which had 
been established within some months past, 
and principally to those Bills which he in- 
troduced last year, for the prevention of 
smuggling. The effect of these regula- 
tions, exclusive of the assistance which 
the revenue might receive from others of 
a similar nature, encouraged us to enter- 
tain a well-grounded hope, not only that 
the income of the country might become 
equal to the payment of the interest of our 
national debt, and the expenses of the 
peace establishment, but that it might 
afford a considerable surplus for the dis- 
charge of the national debt. For let it be 
supposed that the two next quarters pro- 
duced each the same sum which the last 
quarters did, the income of the year, end- 
ing Michaelmas 1785, would then stand 
thus : 


Quarter ending Jan. 5,1785 - - 2,738,000 
Ditto _ April5- - - - 3,066,000 
The two remaining quarters - - 6,132,000 


eae CR NP PEPE a CPP i SAR SS SE 


£.- 11,936,000 
To this sum must be added the 


produce of the land-tax, and an- 
Dual malt-tax - - - - - - 2,450,000 
£. 14,386,000 


This produce of all the taxes was suffi- 
_ Cient for the interest of the public debt, 
both funded and unfunded, and for the 
expenses of the peace establishment. But 
if we looked beyond the present year, and 


1 
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estimated our annual income by the last 
quarter it would stand thus: 


Annual produce of taxes - - - 12;264,000 
Add produce of land and malt-tax 2,450,000 


£. 14,714,000 
which leaves a surplus of 300,000/. a year 


| towards the discharge of the national debt. 


But if we suppose, said he, that the pros . 
duce of the two remaining quarters of the 
present year bears the saine proportion to 
the produce of those already passed, which 
the corresponding quarters of the last year 
did to each other, the amount of the taxes 
of this year will be 12,600,000/. ‘lo this, 
as before, must be added for the land-tax 
and annual malt-tax 2,450,000/. and our 
whole income will be 15,050,000/. which 
leaves 650,000/. surplus for the sinking 
fund. If the two remuining quarters bear 
the same proportion to the last quarters, 
which these quarters did to each other in 
the preceding year, the produce of all the 
taxes will be 16,240,000/. which leaves a 
surplus of 1,840,000. for a sinking fund. 
The produce of all the taxes, exclusive of 
the land and malt-tax, for the year ending 
Michaelmas 1784, was 10,400,000/.; the 
increase of the revenue this year upon the 
most unfavourable calculation will be a 
million and a half; there is great reason 
to believe that it will be considerably more. 
From the above statements it appears, that 
there is the strongest reason to hope, that 
next year a real sinking fund for the ac- 
tual discharge of the national debt will be 
established, and that this salutary measure 
may be adopted with the addition only of 
those few taxes, which may be necessary 
for the small loan of the present year, and 
for the funding the remaining part of the 
unfunded debt. In the above account, the 
produce of the new house duty is not in- 
cluded, as none of it has yet been re- 
ceived: this duty cannot amount to less 
than 500,000/. a year, which must more 
than counterbalance any accidental dimi- 
nution which there may be in any of the 
taxes in a subsequent quarter—He here 
took an opportunity of observing, that the 
new taxes which had been laid on: in the 
last session afforded such a promise of be- 
ing productive as he was sure would make © 
the House feel perfectly satisfied in the 

choice that had been made of them; and 
he requested gentlemen to proceed with 
a degree of vigour, which the prospect of 
success might always give rise te, in their 
efforts towards establishing the finances of 
the country on such a footing as, by pro- 
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viding some well-regulated plan of dimi- 
nishing the public debt, would restore her 
to a degree of credit which could alone 
procure her the rank to which she was 
entitled among the nations of the world. 
Mr. Sheridan took notice of the very 
great fallibility of general and loose calcu- 
lations in matters of finance, and seemed 
to think the right hon. gentleman had 
relied too much on grounds, that would, 
when examined minutely, be found to fail 
him. ‘To multiply by four, Mr. Sheridan 
said, was certainly no very difficult mode 
of calculation; but he could not conceive 
that the last quarter's amount of the pro- 
duce of the taxes could fairly be stated to 
be a criterion, by which it could be de- 
cided with any tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty, what the produce of the taxes 
would be upon the Midsummer and the 
Michaelmas quarters of the present year. 
He believed, that upon inquiry it would 
be found that the whole year’s produce of 
several of the right hon. gentleman’s taxes 
of the last session had been paid in the 
course of the last quarter, which would 
-Naturally cause the amount of that quar- 
ter's produce to swell in its size, and 
exceed in a pretty considerable degree 
the produce of the preceding quarters. 
The taxes he alluded to, were, he said, 
the hat-licence tax, the house tax, the 
game licences, and several other of last 
year’s taxes, that were to be paid in a 
round sum once every year. From the 
manner in which the right hon. gentleman 
had stated his computation of the probable 
amount of the whole produce of the four 
quarters of the present year's taxes, the 
House might possibly be deceived into a 
belief that there was not any deficiency in 
the produce of the right hon. gentleman’s 
taxes of the last year, and that they would 
really bring the sum for which they had 
. been given, viz. 900,000/. This, however, 
he had good reason to believe, was by no 
means likely to turn out to be the fact; 
on the contrary, he was induced to ima- 
gine that the produce would fall short of 
900,000/. in the gross sum of 400,000/. 
Tie right hon. gentleman, he observed, 
had stated, that 190,000/. was to be de- 
ducted from the 3,066,000/. the amount 
of the produce of the taxes for the quar- 
ter ending April 5, 1785, the produce of 
the taxes of the last session for that quar- 
ter. Admitting, therefore, for the sake of 
argument, 190,000/. would be the produce 
of the other quarters on the same account, 
atill the aggregate would fall considerably 
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short of 900,000/. But he must go farther, 
and contend, tha. so large a'sum as 
190,000/. was not likely to. be produced 
by the taxes of 1785, upon each of the 
two quarters to come, and that for the 
reason he had already stated, viz. because 
the whole year’s amount of several of the 
taxes of the last year had been paid in the 
course of the past quarter. As the nght 
hon. gentleman had declared the House 
could not have too much information on 
thé subject before them, Mr. Sheridan 
said he should move for an account of the 
roduce of all the taxes of the last year ; 
by which alone the House could deter- 
mine, how far their amount fell short of 
the sum for which they had been given, 
and how far the insinuation, that the right 
hon. gentleman's taxes were more unex- 
ceptionable and efficient than those of other 
financiers, was fourided. | 
Mr. Pitt disclaimed any intention of 
making invidious comparisons or allusions 
affecting former ministers: he had only 
spoken generally of the merit of the taxes 
of the last year, and that was the way he 
should always consider any tax whatsoever; 
not with a view to the minister who intro- 
duced it, but solely regarding its salutary 
effects with respect to the public. He 
said, that he was by no means sore on the 
subject which the hon. gentleman had 
hinted at, relative to a too violent thirst 
for popularity leading him aside in the 
prosecution of his duty ; he was willing to 
abide by the general couplers of his 
ministerial conduct for a refutation of such 
a charge, from which he flattered himself 
it would appear, that although he had, 
erhaps, shewn a wish to earn popularity, 
i the best endeavours in his power for 
the public benefit, he had never attempted 
to purchase it at the expense of his official 
duty. The hon. gentleman had mistaken 
him, in supposing that he had included 
the amount of the new taxes, in his calcu- 
lation of the superiority of the last quar- 
ter's income, above the former quarters ; 
those had already brought in a sum of 
190,000/. which, together with other sums, 
one of 60,000/. the other of 40,000/. which 
had been received from the deficiencies of 
former accounts, he had omitted. The 
hon. gentleman was also mistaken in ima- 
gining that the whole of the new taxes for 
the present year were already received, in 
one gross sum. This was by no means 
the case with respect to the hat-duty, 
which afforded a perpetually accruing in- 
come; and in the duty respecting game 
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qualifications, he had every reason to ex- 
pect that it would be found, when such 
regulations as every new arrangement 
must from time to time be found to want, 
should be applied, it would become consi- 
derably more productive than it had yet 
been. 

Mr. Fox said, that a great deal of what 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman 
had given him pleasure; but the right 
hon. gentleman must allow him to say, 
that several parts of his speech had not so 
well pleased him. Mr. Fox then went into 
an examination of the different mediums 
of computation taken by Mr. Pitt, in order 
to get at the probable produce of the taxes 
upon the four quarters of the year. The 
Most sanguine of all he reprobated as be- 
yound all expectation, and the medium 
the right hon. gentleman had said he him- 
self relied on most, viz. the amount of the 
quarter ending April 5, 1785, he declared 
he thought sutiiciently sanguine; but even 
taking it by that medium, the utmost pro- 
duce to be expected being only equal to 
the expenditure of the peace establish- 
ment, there would then remain one mil- 
lion for the sinking fund, to be raised by 
imposing new taxes; and new taxes upon 
the public 

Mr. Pil interrupted Mr. Fox, for ‘the 
‘sake of setting him right. The million 
for the sinking fund, he said, he included 
in the fifteen millions and a half, stating 
the peace establishment at no more than 
'14,500,000/. 

Mr. Fox said, he was glad to find, that 
the million for the sinking fund was in- 
cluded within the fifteen millions and a 
half; he wished, however, to caution the 
House against relying too much on san- 
guine calculations, founded on mere specu- 
Jation. Either extreme, in matters of such 
moment, was to be avoided equally. 
Those who were inclined to despond, were 
‘not to be relied on, because a desponding 
financier would do nothing; and those 
who were too sanguine should be watched 
carefully, because they were likely to act 
Injudiciously, He wished, therefore, that 
the House would avoid both, and he flat- 
tered himself the right hon. gentleman 
would not trust, for his million for the 
sinking fund, to any sanguine hopes of the 
future quarter's produce being equal to 
‘the last, or likely to exceed it; but that he 
would trust to experience, to what was 
solid and certain, the former produce of 

‘the taxes. Let him secure his million for 


the sinking fund beyond the possibility of 
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failure, and let his expectations of increase 
upon the future produce of the taxes go. 
in aid of that million. Mr. Fox said, he 
thanked God that whatever difference of 
opinion there was on other subjects, all 
parties were agreed as to the necessity of 
supporting the credit of the nation; and 
when he said this, he did not use the word 
credit merely in its particular sense, but 
in its great and general import, as that 
which made Great Britain respectable 
among the other powers of Europe. There 
was not, he said, a reasonable and think- 
ing prince in Europe, nor a wise minister 
in any cabinet in Europe, that had-not 


jis eyes upon the state of our national 


debt, and the state of our sinking fund. It 
was therefore of the highest national im- 
portance that some means, that could be 
depended upon, should be resorted to, to 
create and cherish a sinking fund for the 
purpose of diminishing the debt of the 
nation, Nor ought any time to be Jost in 
a business of so much importance: peace - 
was the time the best adapted to it, but 
already near three years had elapsed, not 
indeed since we had been at peace, but 
since it had been known that the war was 
drawing to its conclusion; and when it 
was considered how slow and how small 
the progress always was in paying off and 
diminishing the debt; and, on the other 
hand, how rapidly we went down the hill 
again, and increased its amount when a 
war began, or even in the year immediately 
preparatory to a war, every man must feel 
the necessity for using all possible dis- 
patch, and of making the capital of the 
fund as large as possible: a million a year 
appeared to him to be too little to expect 
much good from, the few ycars of peace 
this country enjoyed taken into the consi- 
deration, With regard to the taxes of ihe 
last year, he thought there was no ground 
for blame on that occasion ; indeed he was 
glad, that in all the various administra- 
tions the same thing had uniformly hap- 
pened, and that cach of them had expe- 
rienced it, because it must serve as a 


general proof of the fallacy of loose com- 


putation, and of the extreme necessity of 
joining their exertions in support of the 
national credit; a subject upon which, he 
verily believed, every late administration, 
and every late financier, had been in 
earnest, and the one not more sincere and 
zealous than the other, whether the party 
alluded to were the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, the noble lord who acted as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, while he had the 


_ the House. 
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honour to be in administration, or the 
right hon. gentleman on the other side of 
With regard to the right 
hon. gentleman’s not being as forward or 
as ready as he ought to be in proposing 
mew taxes or new burthens, if such were 
necessary for the support of the national 
credit, he had never heard it insinuated, 
that any fear of incurring unpopularity, or 
giving rise to the clamour of a moment, or 
to a clamour of a still longer duration, 
had deterred him from so necessary a part 
of hisduty. If it could produce such an 
effect, he should make vo scruple to have 
charged him with having been the worst 
and the most corrupt minister that had 
ever existed in the worst and most corrupt 
times. But Mr. Fox said, violent as party 
had run in that House, at no time had any 
great impediment been thrown by opposi- 
sition in the way of raising money upon 
the public by taxes, where the necessity 
for imposing such burthens had been ap- 
parent; and the right hon. gentleman 
might be assured of his support, and of 
that of all parties and of all sorts of 
connexions in that House, whenever he 
should come forward with any proposi- 
tions for the better and more effectually 
une a, sinking fund for the purpose of 
diminishing the national debt. ith re- 
gard to how far one sort of tax was prefer- 
able to another, there might be a differ- 
ence of opinion ; but there would be none 
as to the necessity of imposing taxes, for 
the support of the credit of the nation. 
Mr. Fox took occasion to glance at the 
commutation tax, of which he expressed 
his usual disapprobation, declaring it -was 
the substitution of a severe, an oppressive, 
and an odious burthen; the efficiency of 
which would continue to be precarious, in 
the room of one that was certain in its 
produce, and right in its operation. 

Mr. Eden rose to give his cordial thanks 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not 
only for calling upon parliament to enter 
into a consideration of the first possible im- 
portance, but for having prepared informa- 
tion essentially necessary to enable the 
House to form conclusions respecting the 
state of the public credit. The papers now 
moved for were quarterly continuations of 


papers, for which he himself had for some 


years called at the opening of each ses- 
sion ; and he well knew, that a statement 
of so complicated an account, so late as 
to the 5th of the present month, could 
only be in readiness, though prepared by 
a very intelligent and industrious officer, 
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in consequence of preparatory orders from 
the Treasury. As to the contents of that 
account, he would not risk comments on 
articulars which he had not seen: but 
e would enter into the examination of it 
with a most. anxious wish to find that it 
would realize to the country, the comfort- 
able prospect of an efficient sinking fund. 
In the mean time, he must observe upon 
the totals stated by the right hon. gentle- 
man, that though they afforded much 
cause of congratulation prima facie, it 
would be unwise and unmanly not to look 
more closely to the fair result of even the 
most prosperous of the statements. The 
The quarter ending at Lady-day was re- 
ported to give a net produce of above 
three millions: he would for the present 
wave all doubts respecting the risk of 
taking a quarter, which happened to be 
peculiarly high, in order to estimate the 


| regular proportion of the revenue: he 


would not also, for the present, inquire 
what branch of the customs or excise had 
particularly increased, or whether there 
was any sufficient ground to expect that 
the mibcaquent quarters would be equally 
high : he would, for the sake of argument, 
admit the whole in the most flattering ex- 
tent, and consequently that the net pro- 
duce of all the taxes, including those of 
1784, would for the future be 3,025,0002. 
per quarter, or 12,100,000/. a year. To 
this he would add 2,400,000/. for the an- 
nual land and malt, making in the whole 
a national revenue of 14,500,000/. Ac- 
cording to this statement, the revenue 
would then only equalize the expenditure ; 
for it had been admitted on all hands, that 
the annual peace expenditure might be 
estimated at fourteen millions and a half: 
indeed, it could not reasonably be taken 
at less; for the interest and charges of the 
national debt were, at least, nine millions ; 
and when added to the sum appropriated 
for the civil list, might be called ten mil- 
lions. The army, navy, and ordnance, 
together with the half-pay, Chelsea, and 
long list of sundries annually voted, would 
make a farther sum of four millions and a 
half; and consequently, unless his last list 
could be diminished, there remained, 
under the admission of a very disputable 
calculation, no favourable balance what- 
ever. If, on the other hand, that calcula- 
tion should prove fallacious, the prospect 
was gloomy, and such as would require . 
much wisdom, much firmness, and much 
temper, in parliament, in ministers, and 
in the people at large. He concluded, 
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however, as he began, with thinking it 
highly meritorious to bring the matter 
forward, and to furnish sufficient materials 
for its due investigation. 

Mr. Dempster rose to put two questions 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
one was, whether it was the right hon. 
gentleman’s intention to begin upon his 
scheme, and appropriate a million this 
year, or not to begin it till the next year. 

he other point was, whether he meant 
to secure his sinking fund from being di- 
verted to a wrong purpose, by instituting 
some sort of commission for the special 
superintendence of it, and in order to 
put it out of possibility that it should be 
appropriated to any other object than the 
actual diminution of the national debt. 

Mr. Pitt said, that his idea exactly 
corresponded with that of the hon. gen- 
tleman with respect to the establishment 
and use of a sinking fund: he should never 
be satisfied with such a fund, unless it 
were so locked up, and so strongly con- 
fined to the purposes of its institution, 
the diminution of tbe national debt, as 
that nothing else could possibly touch it, 
but that it should be looked upon as per- 
fectly sacred, and not convertible to 
any other end; and that for this purpose, 
it should be put under the most effectual 
restraints that could possibly be devised. 
In answer to the other question of the 
hon. gentleman, he said, that it was: not 
his intention that this fund should com- 
mence until next year, because as there 
was such a flattering prospeet of increas- 
ing prosperity, he thought it better to de- 
fer it for one year longer, as any ideas that 
might now be formed on the subject, 
would probably be materially affected by 
the favourable turn which, by that time, 
it was to be expected, affairs would have 
taken, and that he thought the whole of 
the business might more easily be reduced 
to a system after it should be seen how far 
the revenue, as it now stood, would, by 
means of its expected improvement and 
increase, answer the purpose. 

Mr. Dempster said, that what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman had given 
him very great concern. He had enter- 
tained hopes that the right hon. gentleman 
had designed to begin his scheme imme- 
diately. The reason why he hoped so 
was, his conviction that there was no time 
to be lost, as our enemies had got the 
start of us. France having already pro- 
vided a sinking fund, which, with the sums 
that would very shortly fall into it, would 
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enable her ina few years to get rid of 
the greatest part of her national debt. On 
this account, and that we might not have 
our enemies beforehand with us on so ime 
portant a point, he was extremely anxious 
that no time should be lost, nay, he would 
even wish the right hon. gentleman should 
borrow the million, rather than not begin 
to create the sinking fund this year. The 
money to be raised would be no more 
than 50,000/. to pay the interest ; and one 
million a year Jodicated to the sole ser- 
vice of paying off the national debt, would, 
in 54 years, pay off near 200 millions. 

Mr. Pitt said, that although there cer 
tainly might at times, and under certain 


circumstances, be an advantage in borrows 


ing at 5 per cent. for the purpose of pay- 


ing off debts, yet it was not a part of his 


plan. | 
The question was put and agreed to. 


Transportation of Felons.| Lord Beau- 
champ begged leave to remind the House 
of an order that had been made at an 


early part of the present session, and of | 


which he was sorry to find no notice 
whatever had hitherto been taken. The 
order to which he alluded, was, that a re- 
port should be made to the House rela- 
tive to the manner in which government. 
intended to dispose of felons under sen- 
tence of transportation. He presamed 
the right hon. gentleman had not had lei- 
sure, from the multiplicity of public affairs, 
to attend to an order of such great mo- 
ment. He wished, however, that the right 
hon. gentleman would inform him, when 
he conceived a return might be expected 


.to the ordinary question, as he intended, 


to ground upon that return a motion, 
which he would submit to the House on a 
future day. 

Mr. Pitt admitted the importance of 
the subject, and stated as an excuse for 
the neglect of the order a very great hurry 
of public business; he would: however, 
take care that the return to it should be 
made with all possible dispatch. At the 
same time he thought the noble lord would 
do well, if he would make the House ac- 
quainted, at present, with the nature of the 
motion that he intended to propose on 3 
future day. 

Lord Beauchamp replied, that as his 
motion would, in a great measure, depend 
on the nature of the return, he could not, 
until he should have seen that return, 
gratify the wish of the right hon. gentle- 
man, Some motion, however, would be 
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absolutely necessary. The transportation 
of felons had generally been to places 
within the dominions of his Majesty ; but, 
if report spoke truth, government had it 
in contemplation to send them to the coast 
of Africa, and,to forma colony of them 
out of the British territories. This ap- 

eared to him a subject well worthy of 
Inquiry; and he believed he should on 
Wednesday submit to the House a propo- 
sition on that head. 

Mr. Burke said, that the design of send- 
ing the felons to Africa, was of a very 
serious nature; it would affect not only 
the present unfortunate wretches who 
were under sentence of transportation, but 
also future generations of convicts, if the 
idea of colonizing Africa with felons, 
‘ should: be once adopted. He could not 
reconcile it with justice, that persons 
whom the rigour of the law had spared 
from death, should, after a mock display of 
mercy, be compelled to undergo it, by 
being sent to a country where they could 
not live, and where the manner of the 
death might be singularly horrid; so that 
the apparent mercy of transporting those 
wretched people to Africa, might with 
justice be called cruelty: the merciful 
gallows of England would rid them of 
their lives in a far less dreadful manner, 
than the climate or the savages of Africa 
would take them— 

Mr. Pitt interrupted Mr. Burke, by 
observing that be was assuming facts, with- 
out any better authority than report; he 
thought therefore it would be more pro- 
per for the right hon. gentleman to wait 
till he should have seen the return called 
for by the noble Jord. 

Mr. Burke said, that though there was 
no question actually under discussion, he 
was not of opinion that, in any thing he 
had said, he had been out of order. The 
situation of the felons who were to be 
transported, called for immediate atten- 
tion: he understood that 75 of them were 
now on board a ship, which might sail be- 
fore morning, and the wind would soon 
carry them out of the reach of the inter- 
position of parliament. He was now ap- 
pealing to the minister for his interference : 
the King, by his coronation oath, had 
bound himself to execute judgment in 
mercy; and the right hon. gentleman was 
the trustee of his Majesty's oath. There 


were at the moment that he was speaking, 


nests of pestilence in the country; the 
gaols were crowded beyond measure ; 
there was a house in London, which con- 
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sisted at this time of just 558 members ; 
he did not mean the House of Commons 
(though the numbers were alike in both), 
but the gaol of Newgate: they attended 
in their places much more punctually than 
the members of the Jatter; and the reform 
in one would not be less agreeable than a 
reform in the other. Pestilence might be 
the consequence of so many persons being, 
crowded in one house; and the public 
safety, no less than a humane regard to 
the individuals in question, called for the 
interposition of parliament. | 
Here the business rested for this day. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Pitt's 
Motion for a Reform in Parliament. | 
April 18. The Speaker ordered the ser- 
jeant at arms to go with the mace into the 
Speaker’s chambers, the Court of Requests,. 
and places adjacent, and summon the 
members there to attend the service of 
the House. And he went accordingly ; 
and being returned, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the important 
subject of a Reform in the Representa- 
tion of the People. He said it was un- 
necessary for him to point out how much 
this subject ought to engage the at- 
tention of gentlemen, and how nearly it 
was connected with every other interest 
which could be important to English- 
men. In entering upon this subject, he 
said, he was aware of the division of 
sentiment, and of the pertinacity with 
which some men adhered to opinions ini- 
mical to every species of reform. But he 
rose with hopes infinitely more sanguine 
than he ever felt before, and with hopes 
which he conceived to be rationally and 
solidly founded. There never was a mo- 
ment when the minds of men were more 
enlightened on this interesting topic than 
now; there never was a moment when 
they were more prepared for its discussion. 
A great many objections which from time 
to time had been adduced against reform, 
would not lie against the propositions 
which he intended to submit to the House; 
and the question was in truth new in alk 
its shape to the present parliament. 

He was sensible of the dithculty there 
was now, and ever must be, in proposing 
a plan of reform. The number of gentle- 
men who were hostile to reform, were a 
phalanx, which ought to give alarm to any 
individual upon rising to suggest such a 
measure. ‘Those who, with a sort of sus 
perstitious awe, reverence the constitution 
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so much as to be fearful of touching even 
its defects, had always reprobated every 
attempt to purify the representation. They 
acknowledged its inequality and corrup- 
tion, but in their enthusiasm for the grand 
fabric, they would not suffer a reformer, 
with unhallowed hands, to repair the in- 
- juries which it suffered from time. Others, 
who, perceiving the deficiencies that had 
arisen from circumstances, were solicitous 
of their amendment, yet resisted the at- 
tempt, under the argument, that when 
once we had presumed to touch the con- 
- stitution in one point, the awe which had 
heretofore kept us back from the daring 
enterprize of innovation might abate, .and 
there was no foreseeing to what alarming 
lengths we might progressively go, under 
the mask of reformation. Others there 
were, but for these he confessed he had 
not the same respect, who considered the 
present state of representation as pure and 
adequate to all its purposes, and perfectly 
consistent with the first principles of repre- 
gentation. The fabric of the House of 
Commons was an ancient pile, on which 
they had been all taught to look with re- 
verence and awe: from their cradles they 
had been accustomed to view it as a pat- 
tern of perfection ; their ancestors had en- 
joyed freedom and prosperity under it; 
and therefore an attempt to make any al- 
terations in it would be deemed, by some 
enthusiastic admirers of antiquity, as im- 
pious and sacrilegious. No one reverenced 
venerable fabric more than he did; 

ut all mankind knew that the best insti- 
tutions, like human bodies, carried in them- 
selves the seeds ef decay and corruption, 
and therefore he thought himself justifi- 
able in proposing remedies against this 
corruption, which the frame of the con- 
stitution must necessarily experience in 
the lapse of years, if not prevented by wise 
and judicious regulations. 

To men who argued in this manner, he 
did not presume to address his proposi- 
tions, for such men he despaired of con- 
' vincing; but he had well-grounded hopes, 
that in what he should offer to the House, 
he should be able to convince gentlemen 
of the former descriptions, that though 
they had argued so strongly against general 
aad unexplained notions of reform, their 
arguments would not weigh against the 
precise and explicit proposition which it 
was his purpose to submit to them. The 
objection to reform, under the idea of in- 
novation, would not hold good against his 
suggestion, for it wag not an innovation 
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on any known and clear principle of. the 
constitution. Their objection to reform, 
because it might introduce habits of change 
apd alteration, of which no man could 
foresee the extent or termination, would 
be equally inapplicable to his plan, for in 
his mind it would be complete and final. 
In his mind, it would comprehend all that 
a rational reformer would think it neces- 
Sary now or at any time to do, and would 
therefore give no li 

extensive schemes. The argument, that 
no alteration of the number of members 
composing the House ought at any time 
to be suffered, and that no reform of the 
representation in what was emphatically 
called the corrupt parts, ought to be ace 


complished by an act of power, would be. 


equally inapplicable ; for, by his proposi- 
tion, he meant to lay it down as a first 
principle, that the number of the House 
dy ae to remain the same, and that the 
reform of decayed boroughs ought not to 
proceed on disfranchisement. This, he 
said, was the third effort made by him 
since he had the honour of a seat in par- 
liament, to prevail upon the legislature to 
adopt a reform in the representation of 
the people. He had twice failed in his 
endeavours to effect this salutary purpose, 
and yet he was not discouraged hom Tes 
newing them this day: he was encouraged 
by two circumstances which he had not in 
his favour on the former occasions. The 
reform which he now meant to propose, 
was more consistent with the views of the 
best and most moderate men ; and this wag 
a new House of Commons, that had never 
been consulted on the subject of reform, 
and consequently had not, like the two 
last, negatived a proposition made for in- 
troducing it. Therefore, though the sub- 


ject might be thought stale by the public, - 


as it had been so frequently ayitated, it 
was perfectly new to the House of Com- 
mons which he had then the honour to 
address. 

That gentlemen should have set theme 
selves against general and unqualified no« 
tions of reform, he did not much wonder ; 
and that they should be still more inimical 
to the vague, impracticable, and inconclu- 
sive chimeras which had been thrown out 
at different times by different reformers, 
he was not astonished. Reverencing the 
constitution, and feeling all the pride of 
an Englishman on the experience of' its 
beauty, even with all its blemishes, it was 
no wonder that gentlemen should be 
alarmed at suggestions which were tounded 

4 ° ; 
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‘on no principle, and which admitted of no 
limit. But there were certain proposi- 
tions, in which he had reason to think that 
all men must coincide. If there were any 
specific means of purifying the state of-re- 
presentation on its first principle, without 
danger of altering the fabric, and without 
Jeaving it either in uncertainty or disorder, 
such means ought, with becoming caution, 
to be used. On this clear and indisputable 

roposition it was that he wished to go. 

t was because he imagined that a plan 
might be formed, congenial with the first 
principles of representation, which would 
reform the present inadequate state, and 
provide in all future times for as adequate 
and perfect a state of representation as 
they could expect to arrive at, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country. He 
was aware, when he spoke in this manner, 
that the idea of general and complete re- 

resentation so as to comprehend every 
Individual, and give him his personal share 
in the legislature of the country, was a 
thing incompatible with the population 
and state of the kingdom. ‘The practical 
definition of what the popular branch of 
our legislature was at this day, he took 
to be precisely this: An assembly freely 
elected, between whom and the mass of 
the people there was the closest union and 
most perfect sympathy. Such a House of 
Commons it was the purpose of the con- 
atitution originally to erect, and such a 
House of Commons it was the wish of 
every reformer now to establish. Those 
who went farther—those who went to ideas 
of individual representation, deluded them- 
selves with impossibilitics, and took the 
attention of the public from that sober 
and practicable path in which they might 
travel safely and with ease, to launch them 
into an unbounded sea, where they had 
no pilot to direct, and no star to guide 
them, 

Solicitous as he was of reform, he never 
could countenance vague and unlimited 
notions. It was his wish to see the House 
adopt a sober and practicable scheme, 
which should have for its basis the original 
principle of representation, and should 
produce the object which every lover of 
our constitution must have in view—a 
House of Commons between whom and 
the people there should exist the same 
interest, and the most perfect sympathy 
and union. It was his purpose to see an 
arrangement made, which, while it cor- 
rected the present inadequate state of re- 
presentation, should keep it adequate when 
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made so, and should give to the constitu’ 
tion purity, consistency, and, if possible, 
immortality. Such was the sanguine idea 
which he entertained from his project, and 
such he trusted would be the sentiment of 
the House upon its exposition, Whatever 
argument might be addaced against its 
practicability, and what against its expe- 
diency, he trusted that the old argument 
of innovation would not be alleged. As 
he had said, it was not an innovation: and 
he was sure that gentlemen would agree 
with him in this sentiment, when “they 
turned their eyes with him back to the 
earliest periods of our history, and traced 
the practice of our ancestors in the purest 
days. 

He considered it, on such a review, a 
one of the most indisputable doctrines of 
antiquity, that the state of representation 
was to be changed with the change of cir- 
cumstances. As far back as the period 
of the reign of Edward I. which was the 
first time when they could trace distinct 
descriptions of men in the representation, 
the doctrine of change was clearly under- 
stood. The counties were not uniform; 
the number of members was frequently 
varied ; and from that period to the reign 
of Charles II. there were few reigns in 
which representation was not varied, and 
in which it did not undergo diminutions or 
fluctuations of some kind or other. Those 
changes were owing to the discretion 
which was left in the executive branches 
of the legislature, to summon or not to 
summon whom they pleased to parliament. 
The executive branch of the legislature 
was vested with this discretion on no other 
principle, than that the places, which might 
for the time being have such a share in the 
general scale of the people, as should entitle 
them, or rather subject them, to the duty 
of sending members to the representative 
body, might be appointed to do so. In this 
very discretionary power the principle of 
alteration was visible, and it manifested 
the original notion which our forefathers 
had of representation to be this :—That 
whereas it was impossible that every indi- 
vidual of a populous country could make 
choice of a representative, the task should 
be committed to such bodies of men as 
might be collected together in commu- 
nities in the several districts of the king 
dom: and as such communities must from 
their nature be fluctuating and moveable, 
that the Crown should have the discretion 
of pointing out which of them were proper 
from their size and scale, to execute this 
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duty for the rest.. Every man must ac- 
knowledge that to have exercised this dis- 
cretion otherwise than soundly, must have 
been a high grievance; and he needed 
not to say, that if it were now vested in 
the Crown, and that ministers might fix on 
such places as they pleased for the choice 
of members, there was not a man in Eng- 
Jand who would not consider the liberties 
of his country as extinguished. Such dis- 
cretion, however, did exist; and he men- 
tioned it to shew, that principles in repre- 
sentation had been departed from, and 
had their existence no lunger. The argu- 
ment against change was an argument 
against the experience of every period of 
our history. here had not been of late 
any addition to the county share in the 
representation, except indeed of the pa- 
latines, of the principality of Wales, and 
of another addition which had been made 
since the period at which it was common 
ta say that our constitution was fixed, the 
Revolution, namely, the addition of all that 

' of the united kingdom called Scot- 

od. 

But in the borough representation the 
changes had been infinitely more common. 
Gentlemen had undoubtedly read, that, of 
the boroughs which used formerly to send 
members to parliament, seventy-two had 
been disfranchised, that was to say, that 
the Crown had ceased to summon them at 
gener elections to return burgesses to 

ie House of Commons. After the re- 
steration, thirty-six of these boroughs pe- 
titioned parliament to be restored to the 
exercise of their ancient franchise; their 
prayer was granted, and to this day they 
continue to enjoy it. . But the other thirty- 
six, not having: preserted any petition on 
the subject, had not recovered their lost 
franchise. Upon this he would be bold'to 
say, that, considering. the restoration of 
the former, and the continued deprivation 
of the latter, the spirit of the constitution 
had been grossly violated, if it was true, 
(but which he denied) that the extension 
to ane set of boroughs of tbe franchise of 
returning members to parliament, and the 
resumption of it from others, was a viola- 
tion of the constitution. For if the num- 
bers could not originally have been con- 
stitutionally increased, so they could not 
constitutionally have been diminished. 
But haying been once diminished, to re- 
store them might by some be said to make 
ap innovation; and if the parliament had 
any authority to restore the franchise, the 
prinsiple of restoration ovght to have been 
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extended to the seventy-two boroughs, 
and not confined to one half of them. 
Here then it appeared manifest, that the 
whole was governed by a principle which 
militated directly against the modern doc- 
trine, that to do what had been constantly 
done for ages, by the wisest of our ances- 
tors, was to innovate upon: the constitu- 
tion. -The seventy-two boroughs in ques- 
tion had discontinued to return members, 
because they had fallen into decay. Thir- 
ty-six of them afterwards recovered their 
franchise, when they recovered theie 
former wealth and population ; but the 
other thirty-six, not having renovated their 
former vigour and consequence in the 
state, remained to this day deprived of the 
franchise which had been taken from them, 
when they lost the wealth and population, 
on account of which they had originally 
obtained it. 

Why then was there a greater objection 
to any change in the representation of 
certain boroughs now, than there had 
been in former periods? Why were they 
more sacred now than the thirty-six bo- 
roughs which had been disfranchised, and 
which had.no share at present in the re- 
presentation of the country? The argue 
ments that influenced gentlemen against. 
any change at this time, would have 
equally operated against the thirty-six 
boroughs which had from time to time 
been extinguished, as well as against the 
same number, which, having been abo- — 
lished, were, from a change of their cire 
cumstances, re-instated in their privilege. 
In those earlier periods, such was the 
notion of representation, that as one bo- 
rough decayed, and another arose, the one 
was abolished, and the other invested with 
the right; and alterations took place from 
accident or caprice, which, however, so 
far as they went, stood good and. valid. 
The alterations were not made by prin- 
ciple; they did not arise from any fixed 
tule laid down and invariably pursued, 
but they were founded in that notion 
which gave the discretionary power to the 
Crown, viz. that the principal places, and 
not the decayed boroughs, should be called 
upon to exercise the right of election. 

He contended, therefore, that the same 
notion should now prevail, but that it 
should be rescued from that accident and 
caprice in which it had before been involv- 
ed; that the alteration should be made on 
principle; and that they should establish 
this as a clear and external axiom in re- 
presentation—that it should always be the 
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same—that it should not depend upon 
locality or name, but upon number and 
condition, and that a standard should be 
fixed for its size. He would submit to the 
world which of the two was most anxious 
for the preservation of the original prin- 
ciple of the constitution, he who was for 
maintaining the exterior, and name of re- 
presentation, when the substance was gone, 
or he who, preferring the substance and 
reality of representation to the name and 
exterior, was solicitous of changing its seat 
from one part of the country to another, as 
one place might flourish and another 
decay? It was his idea, that if they could 
deduce any good principles from theory, 
and apply them’ to practice, it was their 
duty to do so. It was then the theory, 
snd it had been the practice, in all times, 
to adapt the representation to the state of 
the country ; and this was exactly what it 
was his intention to recommend to the 
House. Now and in all future time to 
adapt the representation to the state of the 
country, was the idea of reform which he 
entertained: 
- Perhaps gentlemen would be apt to ex- 
claim that this contradicted the declara- 
tion with which he set out, viz. that the 
plan which he meant to propose would be 
final and complete. When they came, 
however, to hear the whole of his idea, he 
trusted they would find that his pro- 
position had in view not only an immediate 
‘reform, but that it comprehended an ar- 
rangement which must operate in all 
future time, and provide for the changes 
which in the nature of things must inces- 
santly arise in a country like Britain. He 
wished to -establish a permanent rule to 
operate like the discretion, out of which 
our present constitution had sprung. That 
discretion would be very improper to exist 
now, though in ruder times it was not so 
dangerous, when representation was rather 
a burthen than a privilege, rather a duty 
than an object of ambition. For that dis- 
cretion he was no advocate; but he wished 
_ to remind gentlemen, that that discre- 
tionary power had never been wrested 
from the hands of the executive branch of 
the legislature, and that to this day there 
exited but the Act of Union to prevent 
the Crown from adding to or diminishing 
the number of that House. By the Act 


of Union, the propcrtionate numbers for | 


the t:-vo parts of the kingdom were fixed, 
and from the date of that Act, but not till 
that Act, the discretion of the Crown was 
at an end. Si : 
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The argument ef withstanding all refor- 
mation, from the fear of the ill conse. 
quences that might ensue, made gentle- 
men come to a sort of compromise with 
themselves. ‘* We are sensible of certain 
defects; we feel certain inconveniencies 
in the present state of representation ; but 
fearing that we may make it worse b 
alteration, we will be content with it as it 
is.’ This was a sort of argument to 
which he could not give his countenance. 
If gentlemen had at all times been content 
with this doctrine, the nation would have 
lost much of that excellence of which our 
constitution now had to boast. Who 
would say but that the excellence of the 
constitution was the fruit of corstant im- 
provement? To prove this fact required 
but little illustration. It was, for instance, 
a first principle in our constitution, that 
parliament should meet as frequently az 
the exigencies of the state should require. 
This was a clear principle, but the periods 
were not fixed. Practice, however, had 
improved on this principle, and now it was 
established that parliament should annually 
meet. 

Something like that which he meant 
now to recommend, did take place in very 
early periods of our history. It was re- 
mar able that James 1, a prince who 
mounted the throne with high ideas of pre- 
rogative, and who was not to be suspected 
of being too partial to the liberties of the 
subject, stated, in his first proclamation for 
calling a parliament, that the sheriffs of 
the counties should not direct such bo- 
roughs to send members, as were so 
utterly ruined as to be incapable or unen- 
titled to contribute their share to the re- 
presentation of the country. At another 
period of our history, which, whatever ob- 
jection he might have to its general prin- 
ciples, had given rise to many: salu 
laws; he meant in the days of Cromwell; 
it was declared by the Protector that 
there should be a greater proportion of 
knights than of burgesses in the House of 
Commons. He mentioned this authority 
(for which he had, in thé general, no 
great reverence, seeing that his opposi- 
tion to Charles 1, began in licentiousness, 
and proceeded, as licentiousness always 
did, to tyranny,) because it would shew, 
that whatever was his respect for the cone 
stitution of the country, his opinion evi- | 
dently was, that representation should be 
lly Sey to the people represented. 

ord Clarendon, in speaking of the plan of 
Cromwell, had said, and it was to be found: 


ta 
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in his writings, ‘* that it was worthy of a 
more warrantable authority, and of better 
times.”’ From these circumstances, he 
thought that a doubt could not be left on 
the mind, but that it always had been the 
principle of representation that it should 
change with the changes which the coun- 
try might endure, and that it should 
not be merely governed by exterior and 
local considerations. | 
Feeling, therefore, that this was the 
clear principle of representation, he begged 
the House to remember, that he had told 
them, in the outset, that his plan was free 
from the objection of altering the number 
of the House, dnd also from the objection 
of making any change in the boroughs by 
disfranchisement: his plan consisted of 
two parts: the one was more immediate 
than the other, but they were both gradual. 
The first was calculated to procure an 
early, if not an immediate change of the 
representation of the boroughs; and the 
second was intended to establish a rule, by 
which the representation should change 
with the changes of the country. It was 
the clear and determined opinion of every 
speculatist, that there should be an altera- 
tion of the present proportion between the 
counties and boroughs, and that, in the 
change, a larger proportion of members 
should be given for the populous places, 
than for places that had neither property 
nor people. 
* It was therefore his intention to submit 
to the House to provide, that the mem- 
bers of a certain number of boroughs of 
the last description, that is, of boroughs 
decayed, should be distributed among the 
counties. He would take the criterion, 
by which he should judge what boroughs 
were decayed, from the number of houses; 
and this was a mode of judgment which 
was not liable to error, and which he con- 
ceived to be perfectly consistent with the 
original principle of representation. He 
should propose, that these members should 
be transferred to the counties, beginnin 
with those that stood in the greatest niead 
of addition. Such a reform as this was in 
jts nature limited; for, if once the standard 
for the lowest county was fixed, the pro- 
portion for all must be the same, and it 
would be impossible to add more for any 
one county than forthe rest. In this view 
of the business, he imagined, that the 
House would agree with him in thinking, 
that there were about thirty-six boroughs 
so decayed, as to come within the scheme 
of such an operation. Seventy-two would 
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therefore be the number of members to be 
added to the counties, in such proportion 
as the wisdom of parliament might direct, 
and this number it was his intention to 
propose should be fixed and unalterable. 
The operation should be gradual, as he 
intended that the boroughs should be dis- 
franchised on their own voluntary applica- 
tion to parliament. Gentlemen must be 
aware that a voluntary application to par- 
liament was not to be expected without an 
adequate consideration being given to the 
boroughs; and he trusted that gentlemen 
would not start at the idea of such a con- 
sideration being provided for. A reform 
could only be brought about by two 
means—by an act of power, or by an ade- 
quate consideration which might induce 
bodies or individuals to part with rights 
which they considered as a species of 
valuable inheritance, or of personal pro- — 
rty. Toa reform by violence, he, and 
fe was sensible many others, had an insur- 
mountable objection ; but he considered a 
reform in the representation of the people 
an object of such value and importance, 
that he did not hesitate in his own mind to 
propose and to recommend to the House 
the establishment of a fund for the purpose 
of purchasing the franchise of sach bo- 
roughs as might be induced to accept of 
it under the circumstances which he had 
mentioned. | 
It might be asked what the considera- 
tion could be for such a franchise. He 
knew there was a sort of squeamish and 
maiden coyness about the House m talk- 
ing on this subject; they were not very 
ready to talk in that House, on what, at 
the same time it was pretty well under- 
stood, out of doors they had no great ob- 
jection to negociate, the purchase and the 
sale of seats. But he wouid fairly ask 
gentlemen, if these sort of franchises were 
not capable of being appreciated ? and 
whether, notwithstanding all the proud 
boast of its being an insult to an English- 
man to ask him to sell his invaluable fran- 
chise, there were not abundance of places 
where, without imputing immorality to 
any individual, such franchise might be 
purchased? Could it not be proved, that 
in this country estates so situated as to 
command an influence in a decayed or de- 
populated borough, and to have the power 
of returning two members to parliament, 
sold for more money than they would 
have done if situated in any other place, 
however luxuriant the soil might be, how-- 
ever productive its harvests? Unless, tn- 
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deed, its harvests could occasionally pro- 
duce a couple of members, its intrinsic 
value was less. There were many reasons 
why men might be induced to surrender 
this franchise. In some instances, where 
the right of returning members was at- 
tached to the possession of an estate, and 
where it might be considered as an inhe- 
ritance, giving to the possessor the power 
of doing so much good to his country, he 
might warrantably and honourably accept 
of a valuable consideration, since by the 
use of the equivalent, he might be equally 
serviceable to the community, In some 
instances, persons enjoyed the franchise 
in consequence of alife-right; andenjoying 
it only for their lives, interest would natus 
rally induce them to accept of a considera- 
tion: others enjoyed it by a still more tem- 
porary tenure, merely by the circumstance 
of local residence ; and to them, therefore, 
it must be an opportunity which they 
would covetto embrace. Seeing the mat- 
ter, therefore, in these points of view, he 
had no doubt in his own mind, but that 
the boroughs to which he alluded would 
voluntarily surrender their franchise to par- 
liament, on such consideration being given. 
He should propose that the fund to be 
established should be divided into two 
parts, and that it should be stipulated that 
a larger sum should be given for perpe- 
tuities than for temporary rights. He had 
stated before, that this operation would 
not be immediate, at least to the full ex- 
tent ; for he had reason to believe that it 
would neither be slow nor distant. 

The second part of his plan was to pro- 
vide, that, after the full and final opera- 
tion of the first proposition, that is, after 
the extinction of 36 boroughs, and the 
transfer of their members to the county 
representation, if there still should remain 
any borough so small and so decayed as to 
fall within the size to be fixed on by par- 
jiament, such borough should have in its 
power to surrender its franchise on an ade- 
quate consideration, and that the right of 
sending the members to parliament should 
be transferred to such populous and flou- 
rishing towns as might desire to enjoy the 
right; and that this rule should remain 
good, and operate in all future time, and 
be applicd to such boroughs as, in the 
fluctuating state of a manufacturing and 
commercial kingdom, might fall into de- 
cay in one part of the country, and rise 
Into condition in another. These propo- 
sitions, taken together, poraprelenied 
what he conceived to be a final and com- 
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plete system, and which would ease the 
minds of gentlemen with respect to an 
future scheme of reform being se 
or being necessary, This was not a plan 
of reform either fluctuating or changeable. 
It was not subject to the argument, that 
the stirring of this question would lead to 
endless innovations, and that when once 
involved in change, there was no fore- 
seeing where we might stop; nor was it 
subject to the objection that it was an in- 
novation; for he had very much failed in 
making his own ideas intelligible to the 
House, if he had not shewn them that it 
was a plan in every respect congenial, not 
only with the first principle, but with the 
uniform practice of the constitution. These 
arguments, therefore, he trusted, would 
not be brought against his plan. The 
argument whether his propositions were 
practicable, whether they were susceptible 
of an easy and early execution, he should 
be happy to hearand todiscuss. But all the 
arguments that had from time to time 
been brought against general and unex- 
pale notions, as they were not applicae 

le, he trusted they would not be ade 
duced. 

He anticipated several objections, whieh, 
when the propositions cam¢ to be discussed 
in the detail, he should be happy to meet 
and to combat. The first, he supposed, 
would be the argument of the expense. 
Certainly it would always be wise and 
proper for that House to guard against 
wild and chimerical schemes and specula+ 
tions, which might involve their consti- 
tuents in additional burthens; but he did 
not believe that, in a matter so dear and 
important to Englishmen, they would be 
intimidated from embracing it by the cir- 
cumstance of the cost. He conceived it 
to be above price: it was a thing which 
the pope of England could not purchase 
too highly. .Let gentlemen set the ques- 
tion in its proper point of view; let them 
oppose to the expense, however great, the 
probable, aod indeed the almost certain, 
advantages to accrue from it, and then they 
would see how little the argument of eco- 
nomy ought to weigh against the purifi- 
cation of the popular branch of the legis- 
lature. If there always had been a House 
of Commons who were the faithful stewe 
ards of the interests of their country, 
the diligent checks on the administration 
of the finances, the constitutional advisers 
of the executive branch of the legislature, 
the steady and uninfluenced friends of the 
people, he asked, if the burthens which 
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the constituents of that House were now 
doomed to endure, would have been in- 
curred? Would the people of England 
have suffered the calamities to which they 
had lately been made subject? And feel- 
ing this great and melancholy truth, would 
they consider the divestment of any sum 
as an object, when by doing so, such a 
House of Commons might be ascertained ? 
He did not, therefore, think that the argu- 
ment of the expense would be much in- 
sisted on, nor indeed would the expense 
be so great as, on the first blush of the 
matter, gentlemen might be apt to ima- 
gine.* 
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* The Rev. Mr. Wyvill, chairman of the 
Yorkshire Committee, with whom Mr. Pitt 
conferred on the formation of his plan, Ake 
the following “ Summary Explanation of its 
Principles” at a public meeting : 


< The number of additional representatives 
to the great districts is proposed to be 72; 
for which the disfranchisement of 36 small 
boroughs would be wanted. The means by 
which so considerable a surrender of the right 
to return meinbers to parliament is expected 
to be obtained, is certainly adequate to the 
end proposed, and yet in the view, either of 
equity or of expedience, perfectly unexcep- 
tionahble. 

“It is proposed that a million of pounds 
sterling he set apart, as a fund for compensa- 
tion to the boroughs which may be disfran- 
chised; that this whole sum be divided into 
$6 shares, of which, that each borough agree- 
ing to surrender its elective right, and apply- 
ing, by petition from two-thirds of its electors, 
to parliament for that purpose, be entitled to 
one share, to be distributed in due proportion 
among the several persons interested therein, 
according to their respective equitable claims, 
by a special committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to be appointed in the same manner 
as committees are appointed to try the merits 
of contested elections; by which, if any ques- 
tion should arise, touching the right of voting, 
or whether the petitioners are actually two- 
thirds of the voters, such question shall bé 
decided: that the interest of these $6 shares, 
or several principal sums of money, be suf- 
fered to accumulate and be added to each 
principal sum, until, by the decision of such 
committee, each sum, principal and interest 
included, shall be awarded to some small bo- 
rough on its voluntary application to be dis- 
franchised. By this provision, the sum ap- 

priated, if not large enough at first to in- 

ce the decayed boroughs to surrender their 
obnoxious rights, would continually increase, 
and the temptation to resign them would be- 
come ultimately irresistible. 

« By the other part of Mr. Pitt’s system 
of reformation, a subsequent improvement 
ef the borough representation would be ascer- 
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Another objection that he foresaw was, 
that the operation would be but gradual, 
and its full and final accomplishment at 
least be distant. This, however, was not 
an objection that could have much weight, 
He did not believe that the operation 
would either be so slow or very distant: 
he had stated to the House several rea- 
sons, to shew that the different descrip- 
tions of men would have an interest in ac- 
cepting the conditions to be offered by 
parliament; and in the fluctuating state of 
property, and in the almost constant ne- 
cessities of men, he argued, that the offer 
of the consideration would from time to 


tained, and carried into execution on similar 
terms: and, moreover, a principle of future 
and perpetual improvement in the represen- 
tation of towns to an indefinite extent would 
be established. 

““ When the representation of the counties 
and the metropolis shall have been rectified 
in the mode and to the extent already de- 
scribed, it is proposed that a second sum be 
set apart to induce such decayed or inconsi- 
derable boroughs aforesaid, as may still re- 
main, to make a farther surrender of the 
right of clecting members of parliament, in 
order that such right may be transferred to, 
the towns of Birmingham, Manchester, and 
other large unrepresented places, whenever 
such unrepresented places shall respectively 
petition parliament for the same— Also, 
that the elective franchise, exclusively en- 
Joyed by a few inhabitants, members of 
the corporate body in certain towns, may be 
imparted to the inhabitants, house-holders of 
such towns, occupying houses assessed to'g 
certain small amount, on the voluntary appli- 
cation of such corporate bodies to parliament 
to surrender their exclusive privileges. 

“ The extension of the right of suffrage to 
many substantial house-holders in the metro- 
polis, the unrepresented towns, and those 
towns where the right of representation is at 
present exclusively enjoyed by a few inhabi- 
tants, would be the necessary consequence 
of the several transfers, and communications 
of the elective right proposed in the two parts 
of this system. The admission of copy- 
holders to the right of voting at county elec. 
tions, would form a still greater, and a per- 
fectly unexceptionable, addition to the consti- 
tuent body ; for which, it is understood, that 
a separate Bill would be provided accordingly. 
Regulations also for multiplying the places 
of poll in the counties, for the better ascer- 
tainment of the right of voting, for reducing 
expense, and preventing bribery at elections, 
would be included as subsidiary parts of the 
same system.” | 

“1, Estimate of the number of boroughs 
that would probably be disfranchised, and the 
consequent addition of members that would 
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time be irresistible. He was saguine, 
perhaps, in saying, that, before next par- 
Tiament, the benefit of this plan might be 
felt, and in the mean time, this objection 
of the plan being gradual, would be less 
regarded, from the confidence which the 
people of England had in their present 
representatives. They would wait with 
patience for the operation of this arrange- 
ment, from the confidence which they 
had in the truth and character of the pre- 
sent parliament. It was elected under 
circumstances which made it dear to Eng- 
Jishmen ; it had not yet forfeited the con- 
fidence of the country; and he was war. 
ranted in presuming that, with such a 
House of Commons, the constituent body 
would not be eager for the immediate ac- 
complishment of this reform. 

He said, that in the proposed change of 
representation, and in adding seventy-two 
members to the counties, he forgot in the 
proper place to mention, that it was his 
wish to add to the number of the electors 
in those counties. There was no good 
reason why copyholders should not be ad- 
mitted to the exercise of the franchise as 
well as freeholders. Their property was 
as secure, and, indeed, in some instances, 
more so than that of the freeholders ; and 
such an accession to the body of electors 
would give an additional energy to repre- 
sentation. He conceived that the addition 


be made to the larger districts and to un- 
represented towns; and also the number of 
large towns in which the exclusive right of 
the corporations to elect members would 
be imparted to the substantial inhabitants, 
neue olin of the same respectively; pro- 
vided Mr. Pitt’s whole plan should be adopted 
by parliament. 


Borou 

“ By the first part of his plan would be 
disfranchised, on voluntary surrender, 
in order to reinforce the representation 
of the counties and the metropolis .. 

“ By the second part, to give representa 
tives to certain large unrepresented 
towns, at least .-ceccesccrersceseve 

“It is impossible to estimate the whole 
future disfranchisement under this 
head: but there are at least four large 
unrepresented towns in immediate 
view, as fit to receive the right of re- 
presentation; for which transfer, con- 
sequently, the disfranchisement of at 
least four boroughs would be wanted. 


ghe. 


36 


“ Total of disfranchised boroughs -++eee 


“ Corporations of large towns that proba- 
_ bly would surrender their exclusive 
right of representation soeveecconce 


40 


10 
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of seventy-two members would be as much 
as it would be proper to give to the pro- 

ortion between county and borough. 

hese seventy-two members would be di- 
vided between the counties and the metro- 
polis, as nothing could be more evident 
than that the cities of London and West- 
ininster, as well as the counties, had a very 
inadequate share in the representation of 
the kingdom. To give to the counties and 
the metropolis a greater addition than 
seventy-two members, or thereabouts, 
would be the means of introducing dis- 
orders into the election more injurious 
than even its present inadequacy. 

He needed not, he believed, enumerate 
the arguments that presented themselves 
to his mind in favour of a reform. Every 
gentleman, who had taken pains to inves- 
tigate the subject, must see that it was 
niost materially wanted. To conquer the 
corruption that existed in those decayed 
boroughs, would be acknowledged an im- 
sossible attempt. The temptations were 
too great for poverty to resist, and the 
consequence of this corruption was 80 vi- 
sible, that some plan of reforming the 
boroughs had clearly become absolutely 


. Members, 

“« Addition to the metropolis and the 
counties 
“To unrepresented towns --sere-erere 8§ 
“Representation thrown open in ten 
large towns @oeeeoesceecegregerveese®e 


@eeeeeeesveoseanereeonveene es 


“ Total additiog of representatives to the 
public @eeeeeeveaevegeneeoereoeveoeveeseseoee 100 


“2. Estimate of the augmentation of the 
constituent body, that would be effected by 
the several extensions of the right of suffrage 
proposed by Mr. Pitt. 


‘“‘ Householders added in Marybone, 
Pancras, and other unrepresented 
ce of the metropolis, about.--- 

“ Unrepresented freeholders in the 
city of London ®Covecesereoseerorce 

“ Copyholders in Middlesex, includ- 
ing the metropolis.--.-e.ee.eeee 

“ Copyholders in other parts of the 
kingdom .-.++e+e-. 

“¢ Householders in Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Leeds, inde- 
pendent of other unrepresented 
towns, to whom the right of retura- 
ing members to parliament may 


10,000 
1,000. 
7,000 


65,000 


be imparted -ccccescovcccesece 9,000 
‘ Householders in Scarborough, Bury, 

Bath, &c. ccecceresareseseress 6,500 
“ Unrepresented freeholders of Hull- 

shire, probably about---.-seeeece 500 


“Total additions+tersresssereress 99,000 
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necessary. In times of calamity and dis- 
tress, how truly important was it to the 
people of this country that the House of 
Commons should sympathise with them- 


selves, and that their interests should be | 
indissoluble? It was most. material that | He deprecate 


the people should have confidence in their 
own branch of the legislature; the force 
of the constitution, as well as its beauty, 
depended on that confidence, and on the 
union and sympathy which existed be- 
tween the constituent and representative. 
The source of our glory and the muscles 
of our strength were the pure character of 
freedom, which our constitution bore. 
To lessen that character, to taint it, was to 
take from our vitals a part of their vigour, 
and to lessen not only our importance, but 
our energy with our neighbours. 

If we looked back to our history, we 
should find that the brightest periods of 
its glory and triumph were those in which 
the House of Commons had the most 
compiete confidence in their ministers, 
and the people of England the most com- 
plete confidence in the House of Com- 
mons. The purity of representation was 
the only true and permanent source of 
such confidence: for though occasionally 
bright characters had arisen, who, in spite 
of the general corruption and depravity of 
the day in which they lived, had mani- 
fested the superior influence of integrity 
and virtue, and had forced both parliament 
and people to countenance their adminis- 
tration; yet it would be unwise for the 
people of England to leave their fate to 
the chance of such characters often aris- 
ing, when prudence must dictate that the 
certain way of securing their properties 
and freedom was to purify the sources of 
representation, and to establish that strict 
relation between themselves and the 
House of Commons, which it was the ori- 

inal idea of the constitution to create. 

e hoped that the plan which he had 
mentioned was likely to re-establish such a 
relation; and he recommended to gentle- 
men not to suffer their minds to be alarmed 
by unnecessary fears. Nothing was so 
hurtful to improvement as the fear of 
being carried farther than the principle on 
which a person set out. 

It was common for gentlemen to reason 
with themselves, and to say that they 
would have no objection to go so far, and 
no farther, if they were sure that, In coun- 
tenancing the first step, they might not 
either be led themselves, or lead others 
farther than they intended to go. So 
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| much they were apt to say was right—so 

far they would go—of such a scheme they 
-approved—but fearing that it might be 
carried too far, they desisted from doing 
even what they conceived to be proper. 
this conduct, and hoped 
that gentlemen would come to the con- 
sideration of this business, without fearing 
that it would lead to consequences that 
would either ruin or alarm us. He begged 
joa for having troubled the House so 
ong—he wished to put them in possession 
of all his ideas on the important subject, 
though he was aware, that until the 
matter came to be argued in the detail, it 
was impossible for him to foresee all the 
objections that might be started. He 
should therefore conclude with moving, 
‘«¢ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Representation of the People 
of England in Parliament.” 

Mr. Duncombe seconded the motion. 
He said, that if after the sense of the 
people on the subject of reform had been 
so clearly ascertained, the minister had 
not come forward and proposed some 
measure upon the subject, he must have 
expected but a small share in future of 
that grace and confidence at the hands of 
the constituent body, which was in fact a 
minister's best support. It was a new 
and interesting object, he said, to see the 
minister of the crown standing forth in 
this zealous and patriotic manner, the ad- 
vocate of the people. The measure which | 
had been proposed, fully and complete} 
met his ideas and those of his consti- 
tuents; and it answered the solicitude of 
the people so perfectly, that he should 
consider himself as highly unworthy of 
his situation, as one of their representa- 
tives, if he satisfied himself with a silent 
vote on the occasion. He paid many com- 
pliments to the author of the propositions, 
and said, they were what had been long 
and ardently desired by all the true 
lovers of the constitution. 

Mr. Powys thought the question of the 
highest possible importance, but not on 
the principles of the right hon. gentleman; 
for it was no longer a measure proposed 
by any of the individuals in the House, 
but by the government of the country. 
Ministers had owned it: and the House 
‘were now to determine, whether, they 
were to acquiesce in this ministerial effort 
to alter the constitution, or from respect 
to their own dignity, to reject that which 
was only conjecture for what they felt to 
be fact. He said, the right hon. gentle- 
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man had, with his usual force of expres- 
sion, pronounced a funeral oration on the 
constitution of his country, which, how- 
ever, he celebrated as the most excellent 
in the world, as the envy and perfection of 
human wisdom, but which at the same 
time he consigned to a mere immortality 
of fame by putting an end to its present 
existence. Thus that form of represen- 
tation which had now lasted, and operated 
to general and palpable advantage, and 
been the constant boast of Englishmen, 
was, notwithstanding, the object of the 
right hon. gentleman’s jealousy and mis- 
trust. Confidence in this very object, a 
sound and operative love of the constitu- 
tion, had, in the best and greatest men, 
in the most prosperous and the purest 
times, produced effects which we could 
never forget. Zeal was, perhaps, an es- 
sential characteristic in reformers. He 
was willing for one to give the right hon. 
gentleman full credit for the earnestness 
and solemnity with which he had brought 
forward the plan of reform, about which 
there had been so much guess and conjec- 
ture in the dark. He knew not how to 
speak of the caution with which the sys- 
tem had been concealed. He for one 
would not censure that part of the right 
hon. gentleman’s scheme. He was sure 
of a majority, perhaps, who were ready to 
- adopt whatever he thought most proper to 
bring forward. He would be glad, how- 
ever, to hear how certain gentlemen were 
prepared to coincide with principles 
which, in_ his opinion, they could not 
adopt, without, in the first place, virtuall 

renouncing what they had already avowed: 
He owned himself very much at a loss to 
conceive how one, or any, could comply 
with a system calculated to operate only 
by slow and imperceptible degrees, who 
were in so much haste in the matter, as to 
declare repeatedly, that there was not a 
moment to lose; others, as it struck him, 
could with still less propriety adopt this 
plan, who were the advocates of a general 
reform. But now the proposal, which in 
its object aimed at circumscribing the in- 
fluence of the Crown, originated with his 
Majesty's ministers, and courted the sanc- 
tion of the House under a royal patent. 
He was not, however, for one, fond of 
trials which might make us worse, but 
He did ap- 
prehend danger from a plan thus plausible, 
and urged with all that eloquence and 
masterly address in which the right hon. 
gentleman had deservedly so much credit 
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with the House. No man admired those 
talents which he possessed more than he 
did. He thought no man better qualified 
to do his country the most essential ser- 
vices than he was. But he was not pre- 
pared to say the same approbation was in 
all respects due to the application of his 
eminent abilities. He ridiculed the rage 
of reforming, which affected as a malady 
the present day. It reminded him of the 
ancient reformer Procrustes, who, in order 
to equalize the human race, had a bed of 
iron of a standard size, and on his reform- 
ing peor reduced persons who were too 
long, and stretched those who were too 
short to the size of the bed. But at the time 
he pronounced these schemes abortive; 
and he wished to know from the right hon. 
gentleman which of these he imitated, or 
by what other motive or principle he could 
be guided in hazarding the very extraor- 
dinary ideas he had pressed on the House. 
Had the people of England called for a 
reform? There were but eight petitions 
on the table. He did not wish to en- 
croach on the time of the House, but he 
could not help begging a little of their at- 
tention to the petitions which had been 
presented to the House in favour of this 
reform. The first one to which he referred 
was that from Nottingham... This, with a 
consistency which he deemed charac- 
teristic of the business, set out with as- 
serting their entire confidence in the 
House of Commons. Yet a reform in this 
House constituted the prayer of their 
petition. Their exceptions he thought 
singular. The expression was to him per- 
fectly unintelligible. What did they 
mean by ‘ inadequacy?” This was the 
only defect they pointed out in the pre- 
sent system of representation. But they 
did not say in what that system was in- 
adequate, or specify any of those purposes 
in which it had failed. This very urgent 
petition was only clear and expressive in 
one general desire, and that was no less 
than to ‘* model the character and genius 
of the nation.” The next to which he 
called the attention of the House, was that 
from the city of York. But the requisi- 
tion of this was not in any degree affected 
by what had been suggested by the right 
hon. gentleman. It went, in his opinion, 
to very different matters, though he un- 
derstood it to be the work of the great 
and venerable leader and commander in 
this political crusade. He mentioned 
Norwich, which prayed for the general re- 
form of the whole representative body ; 
* 
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and by that means assumed to themselves 
the honour of representing the community 
at large. The conclusions which he 
wished to establish by those references, 
were, that either there were no petitions 
before the House which had reform for 
their aim, or where any such petitions of 
that kind existed, the reform which had 
been mentioned was not conformable to 
the spirit and tendency of the allegations 
hich they contained. He asked how 
any man, who had but a tolerable good 
opinion of the present House of Commons, 
could come forward with a plan which 
had aie their insignificancy. He asked 
if the present House were ready to adopt 
such an act of humility and self-abase- 
ment? The right hon. gentleman’s favour- 
able opinion of the present parliament was 
well known. The panegyric which he 
had pronounced on them now, was an 
echo to that which they had received from 
the Sovereign at the commencement of the 
session; for all the House would recollect 
the passage. He did think it something 
extraordinary, that the rage for a reform 
should be chicfly directed to that very 
body which had been thus repeatedly 
praised. They were allowed to possess 
the confidence both of King and country, 
and to be guided equally by their loyalty 
to the crown, and their attachment to the 
interests of the people. He was anxious 
to know by what other principles than 
these they could be guided. Could a par- 
liament be better than disposed, on all 
occasions, to do their duty with honour to 
themselves, and fidelity to their consti- 
tuents? He was also disposed to ask, 
whether the borough members were more 
or less inclined to do their duty than 
others? He remembered that a noble 
Jord, nearly related to the right hon. gen- 
tleman (lord Camelford), had once made 
@ motion in that House which did him in- 
finite honour; which would have done 
honour to the representative of the first 
county in the kingdom. It was, “ That 
this House is bound to listen to the peti- 
tions of the people.” This surely did not 
make him appear to be a man who hed 
separate interests from them; and yet he 
was not, at the time he made that motion, 
the representative of a county, or great 
town ; lie was member for Old Sarum, 
one of those boroughs doomed, by the 
right hon. gentleman’s plan, to be dis- 
franchised. He then read extracts from 
@ pamphlet, published by lord Camelford, 
in which he stated, that if any other in- 
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fluence in the kingdom was to be con- 
stantly shifting and changing, the influence 
of the Crown, which alone was permanent, 
would soon drive all the rest before it. 
He observed, that if the franchise of de- 
cayed boroughs was to be given up, the 
right hon. gentleman ought to set the ex- 
ample to the rest of the nation, by sacri- 
ficing at the shrine of reformthe Ordnance, 
Treasury, and Admiralty boroughs. He 
acknowledged there had been many un- 
toward circumstances, within our recol- 
lection, which had attended the operations 
of government. But he asked whether 
these unfortunate events mizht not have 
taken place, had the boroughs been with- 
out representatives. The fluctuation of a 
state so circumstanced as that of Great 
Britain was, did not, in his opinion, al- 
ways depend on the constitution. The 
prosperity or advantage of it would un- 
doubtedly vary under the best, as well as 
the worst. He regretted the melancholy 
consequences of the American war as 
much as any one could do; but would it 
be said, that war depended on the repre- 
sentatives of the boroughs? He presumed | 
few, even of those most forward in the 
scheme of a reform, would venture to go 
all the lengths to which their reasoning, 
however, went. He did not choose to go 
into the detail of the scheme thus subjected 
to the consideration of parliament. He 
would not be rash in dendig on the 
rights of those who regarded their interest 
in boroughs with any degree of tenacity. 
But this much he would say, that no pecu- 
niary consideration whatever should dis- 
pose him to forego the privilege and the 
glory of having it in his pewer to introduce 
to the service and attention of his country 
the right hon. gentleman. Much stress 
had been laid on the corruption of the 
times. That, he trusted, was not the 
language of experience. With what de- 
gree, then, of decency could the right 
hon. gentleman say, in the face of s0 po- 
pular a parliament, that the House of 
Commons cannot, unless reformed, con- 
vey the sense of the nation? A late ad- 
ministration, it might, perhaps, be said, 
had been an administration of corruption ; 
and upon its ruin was raised an adminis- 
tion of opinion; and a good opinion un- 
questionably must be entertained of it, 
when it was known that it did not enter-~ 
tain or cherish any one who had been 
formerly an agent of corruption. [At 
this ironical expression there was a loud 
roar of Hear! hear!] This compact and 
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well-informed body was calculated to do 
justice to all the principles of the consti- 
tution. He was aware how the principle 
‘which was thus dignified with the name of 
a new one, would afiect the very privileges 
which it was intended to guard. The 
first object of it was to compliment the 
majority with the sale of the minority. 
On the whole, he owned great apprehen- 
sions from the first concession. It was 
dangerous in all cases, but particularly so 
in this. He implored the right hon. gen- 
tleman to think what he was about, to be- 
ware how he acted, and regard the expe- 
riment which he was now to try, with de- 
licacy and circumspection. No man could 
foresee precisely its effects; they struck 
him as alarming in no common degree. 
Nothing could persuade him, even for a 
moment, to give the propositions he had 
Jaid down the smallest attention, except 
he could indulge his curiosity at such a 
vast and important hazard as to wish to 
see the scheme put to the proof. He 
thought in his own mind, judging of man- 
kind as they had always appeared to him, 
that this boasted principle might do infi- 
nite mischief; but ae there was little 
robability of its producing any good 
A phatevee” eee was - be seeaie: 
and avoided as much as possible in all 
establishments. The right hon. gentle- 
man had laboured to satisfy the House 
that his system was final, and that it set 
bounds to the speculative reformations of 
all future theorists. This he said; but he 
did not prove it. It was, on the contrary, 
an example, a precedent, perhaps an ex- 
citement, to the wildest and most para- 
doxical nostrums they could either devie 
or apply. It placed them, in fact, on ad- 
vantageous ground. ‘They got by it what 
Archimedes wanted, a foundation to their 
inventions, a fulcrum from which they 
could throw the parliament into the air. 
It was impossible, in his opinion, to view 
the subject with any degree of patience. 
He thought himself as much master of it, 
from having only heard it stated, as if he 
had revolved it in his mind for years. He 
would not, therefore, vote for the order 
of the day, or treat it with any reserve or 
respect. Its purposes were, he foresaw, 
so hostile to the constitution, so menaeing 
even at a distance, and so unqualified, that 
he was clearly for meeting the question in 
the teeth, and giving it a direct and un- 
equivocal negative. 
Lord North said, the hon. gentleman 
had given him comfort by what he had 
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said in the conclusion of his speech, 
namely, that he would not agree to any 
concession, but would give the motion his 
direct negative. Undoubtedly that was 
the treatment the motion ought to receive, 
and it was the line of treatment he should 
himself adopt respecting it. Curiosity, he 
said, had, in more instances than one, 
greatly misled mankind, and he should 
have thought the hon. gentleman had given 
way to a most fatal curiosity, if he had 
rashly and unadvisedly countenanced for 
a moment a direct attack upon the British 
constitution—-a constitution the work of 
infinite wisdom, the source of many bliess- 
ings, much happiness, much glory, a con- 
stitution richly deserving of that warm 
praise which the right hon. gentleman had 
bestowed on it, in far better words than 
he was master of, and with a brilliancy 
and glow of eloquence that would have 
adorned the meanest subject of panegyric, 
but which was well employed when em- 
ployed in decorating and describing the 
most beautiful fabric that, perhaps, had 
ever existed from the beginning of time. 
He never would give his consent to any 
attempt to tamper with such a fabric, un- 
less a very strong case could be made out 
to prove it stood in need of some repair. 
That case had not yet been made out, 
neither had any the smallest shadow of 
proof been yet given that it required any 
assistance whatever. Of an existing evil 
he knew nothing; the blessings that had 
been derived under the constitution he 
knew well; they all knew them; they 
stood recorded in the annals of the coun- 
try, they had been felt for ages, they were 
felt at that moment. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had talked of pride, of laziness, of 
timidity ; perhaps, out of the abundance 
of his civility, he meant to apply those 
words to him. Was it fair, that because 
he happened to differ from the right hon. 
gentleman upon a great and an important 
subject, a subject in which they were all 
deeply and personally interested, in which 
the country itself and the constitution that 
they were all so ready to extol, were 
deeply interested, because he happened to 
differ from the right hon. gentleman upon 
a question of that magnitude, he was to 
be attacked and treated with a degree of 
harshness which was not, which could not 
be merited by any member of that assem- 
bly? Was it pride, when he was called 
upon to vote in support of a requisition, to 
be permitted to tamper with the constitu- 
tion, to say, Shew me first the necessity 3 
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Was it laziness, when it was stated that a 

remedy was wanting, to insist on having 

the evil stated, to which that remedy is to 

be applied? Was it timidity, when called 

upon to unsettle the foundation of that 

glorious fabric, the work of his ancestors, 

to desire to pause before he consented, 

and to inquire why he should consent to 

undo it? His lordship took notice of the 

manner in which the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer had glanced at the American 

war. As that was not the subject of the 

day, and bore no sort of relation to the 

question then under consideration, he 

would not at that time go into a discussion 

of it; but would only repeat what he had 

often said before, viz. that whenever that 

question was properly brought forward, 

he was ready to meet it, conscious, that 

though we had been unfortunate in the 

war, though the war had been calamitous 

to the country, no blame was ascribable 
to him on that account; the war was the 
war of the people, begun at their instance, 
and at the instance of that House. Those 

were fact® so undeniably true, that he 

‘wondered how any man was bold enough, 
in the face of those who were then sitting 
in the House, and knew the facts that he 
had stated, so well, to start a doubt of them. 
Having said this, his lordship returned 

to the immediate subject of the day, which 
he treated with great severity. He said, 
on a former occasion, when the hon. 
gentleman behind him had risen to repro- 
bate the idea of tampering with the con- 
stitution Se that was the fourth, if not 
the fifth time, that it had been under dis- 

cussion), but when the worthy member 
for Northamptonshire had desired to have 
the Birmingham petition read, those who 
were friends of what they called reform, 
Hut what he should call ruin, had sent a 
paragraph to the newspapers, stating, that 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon would 
not have long to boast of there being no 
petitions, for there would soon be petitions 
enow on the table. How happened it 
that there was no petition from Birming- 
ham now; and, in the whole, no more than 
eight? He understood there were none. 
What then was he to conclude? That 
they thought it a hardship to be deprived 
of the privilege of sending representatives 
to the House of Commons? No; but on 
the contrary, that they were indifferent 
about the matter; or rather, that they did 
not wish for any such franchise. If it was 
otherwise, surely this would have been the 


time for them to make their exertions, 
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when they were informed that the right 
hon. ee would support their claims, 
‘both as a man and a minister; and 
when they were taught to believe that all 
England, with one voice, would second 
their application. But lo! they were to- 
tally silent on this head; and what was 
not a little remarkable, their silence did 
not proceed from any indifference about 
their own interest ; for when they thought 
that affected, they soon applied to that 
House by petition, as in the case of the 
Irish propositions. It was fair to conclude, 
that they made themselves perfectly easy 
about a parliamentary reform, and were 


‘fully satisfied with the present state of re- 


presentation in that House. Against the 
Irish propositions, petitions had flowed in 
from all quartera. So aware was the right 
hon. gentleman that the small number of 
petitions that had been presented, neces- 
sarily created an argument against the 
motion, that he had thought it prudent to 
endeavour to weaken the force of that ar- 
gument, which he foresaw would be urged, 
by saying, with an indifferent air, that the 
reform had been called for by the peo 
le, sometimes more, and sometimes less, 
hat was he to understand from that ob- 
servation? Was he to take it as a proof 
that the people did really call for a reform 
at that time? Was he so far to accommo- 
date what they saw, and what they did 
not see, and to take both.as a proof that 
the people of England wished for a re- 
form? The petitioners who had subscribed 
the petitions that were on the table, cer. 
tainly did wish for a reform; and if he 
were to admit that those who had not 
petitioned equally wished for a reform, it 
was going a good way to meet their wishes, 
because in admitting so much, they spoke 
by their presence, and by their absence ; 
by their prayers, and by their silence. 
Well might he say with the man in The 
Rehearsal, : | 
“¢ What horrid sound of silence doth assail 
mine ear ?” 
His lordship said, the people of Birming- 
ham were wiser than to call for any inno- 
vation in the constitution. As little did 
he believe the majority of the people, in 
any part of the kingdom, wished for a re- - 
form. A member of a considerable county 
oe) had in all the newspapers ad- 
ressed his constituents for instructions 
how he shauld vote on the question of 
parliamentary reform; but though he ad- 
dressed them very early in the present 
session, his constituents had been so very 
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indifferent about the matter, that they had 
not to this moment sent him any instruc: 
tiorfs on the subject. He knew there had 
been a meeting summoned in the first city 
in the empire, by special notice, for the 
express purpose of instructing their repre- 
sentatives; and there he was informed, 
though the meeting, and the business of 
it, had been publicly announced, and was 
of general notoriety, only 300 attended. 
When they were about to instruct one of 
their representatives, he declared his rea- 
diness to obey his constituents, but ex- 
pressed a wish that he had seen more of 
them present at the meeting, because he 
felt some difficulty in proceeding to act, 
as 300 instructed him, when, by the ab- 
sence of 8,000, he was induced to imagine 
that they did not very highly approve of 
the business they were convened upon. 
He was aware that one gentleman present 
at the meeting had said, in answer to what 
he had just stated, that the 8,000 who 
were absent, meant by that very circum- 
stance to signify their concurrence in any 
resolution the 300 should come to. This 
was rather a curious sort of logic, as he 
believed the House would readily agree ; 
but it was not a whit more extraordinary 
than the idea, that the people of England 
were to be supposed to wish really for 
an alteration in the state of parliamentary 
representation, when they did not ask for 
it. He reminded the House of the cir- 
cular letters of Mr. Wyvill, and of the 
great pains that had been taken to stir the 
question in all parts of the kingdom. If, 
therefore, the people in general really de- 
sired any alteration, they would have pe- 
titioned in great numbers from most of | 
the different towns for it. 

His lordship entered into the ancient 
history of parliaments, and stated the gra- 
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grees, parliament was settled on its present 
footing, where, his lordship said, he heart- 
ily hoped it would long be suffered to re- 
main, and not be disturbed on account of 
any chimeras, that entered the brains of 
visionaries and speculatists, who were not, 
he verily believed, aware of the serious 
mischiefs they had employed themselves 
about. All the idea of the necessity of a 
reform, he was persuaded, was the mere 
vapour of a dream, the shadow of a shade, 
empty whim and fanciful nothing, from 
which the right hon, gentleman was en- 
deavouring to conjure up something: but 
he relied on the good sense and sound 
reason of the majority, trusting that the 

would break the spell, and prevent the 
magicians from practising on a subject that 
ought to be held sacred. But even ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that any 
alteration was actually necessary; yet he 
should contend, that the alteration pro- 
posed was not adapted to the feigned evil. — 
He begged to know where there existed 
in Europe, or on the face of the globle, a 
people so happy as those whodived under 
the British constitution? Where was there 
a people so fully in possession of their 
rights and hberties? The fact was unde- 
niable. What mattered it then whether 
the persons who sat ia that House, the 
guardians of the public freedom, sat by 
virtue of having been elected for a bur- 
gage tenure, a borough, or a county? 
While the people’s rights were secure, 
and their Jiberties safe, why was it neces- 
sary to go into a minute inquiry how they 
came to be secure and sate? The means 
were provided by our ancestors, and had 
been sanctioned by experience, the test of 
truth, The right hon. gentleman, like a 
quack, was desirous of having the dose 
swallowed, whether the patient had any 


dations they had passed through from their ; disease or not, and, like a true empiric, 
first institution, accounting for the discre- | would iasist upon it that his pill was a 
tion of the Crown that had been formerly ' specific, and would cure patients in all 
exercised, by stating, that originally the } cases, and under all circumstances. The 
chiefs, who held of the Crown, and were subject was too serious to be treated ludi- 
liable to suit and service, were summoned, | crously ; but he would just state, that the 
and being at the time chief tenants of the right hon. gentleman reminded him of the 


Crown, were at the will of the Crown as- | 
sembled either wholly or partially. After- 
wards, when they divided their lands, pro- 
perty became more dispersed, and money 
grew more scarce; in consequence of 
which, the lesser barons were spared, on 
account of their inability to bear the ex- 
pense of parliamentary attendance. Again, 
at a subsequent period, another change 
was made; after that another, and, by de- 


Mock Doctor in Moliere’s farce. He said, 
he supposed the Speaker had. either seen 
or read the book, and would recoliect, 
that a man’s daughter is supposed to be 
dumb, and he sends for a physician to cure 
her. The doctor comes, and soon restores 
the girl to the use of her tongue, which 
she exercises at such a rate, that the father 
offers him another fee to make her dumb 
again; when the doctor replies, * he can't 
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do that, but if he pleases, he’ll undertake 
to make him deaf.’ His lordship said, it 
was of late become a custom to catch hold 
ef astrong epithet, and apply it to any 
particular phrase that~was meant to be 
made use of to deceive and delude the 
people. Thus he had heard of the spirit 
of liberty, the spirit of freedom, and the 
spirit of the constitution: what was meant 
bv the latter, as applied at popular meet- 
ings, he knew not, nor did he believe those 
who used it knew themselves. For his 
part, he had always conceived that the 
spirit of the constitution was to be looked 
for, and found in the common law of the 
land, and in the practice and usage of par- 
liament. It was enough, in his opimon, 
for the people to be happy and free. With 
regard to the idea of the country gentle- 
men making a considerable part of that 
House, it was a very just one: he was 
ready to admit, the bulk and weight of that 
House ought always to be in the hands 
of the country gentlemen, who were, un- 
doubtedly, the best and most respectable 
objects of the confidence of the people. 
Their disinterestedness, their virtue, their 
public spirit, he admired: they were fitted 
by their education and their situation in 
life more peculiarly for members of parlia- 
ment, than almost any other description 
of men; besides, they had the greatest 
stake in the country after all, and were 
the most deeply interested in its welfare : 
because, Jet what would happen, men of 
business and manufacturers could go and 
get their living elsewhere; but a country 
gentleman could not quit his native coun- 
trv, because he could not carry his estate 
away with him. But, for God’s sake, had 
mot the country gentlemen their share in 
the representative body at present? Was 
tt merely the representatives of counties 
that were now country gentlemen? Let 
any man look round the House at the mo- 
ment, and say wiether he did not see 
many very respectable characters, who 
were country gentlemen, representatives 
of large boroughs. He said, the general 
cohesion of the several branches of the 
Jegislature was now by use so settled, so 
firm, and its general operations so practi- 
cable, that he must be a Quixote who 


would strive to change its aspect. There | 
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the friends of the constitution would feel 
as one man, and arouse at the danger it 
would be put in, if the present motion 
were carried; he therefore hoped they 
should have the triumph of carrying it in 
the negative; for if a door were once 
opened to innovation and experiment, 
there was no knowing to what extent it 
might be carried. He gave the right hon. 
gentleman full credit for not intending, if 
he should prove so successful as to carry 
the present motion, to go any farther; but 
the right hon. gentleman could only an- 
swer for himself. Other ministers might 
make what the right hon. gentleman had 
done, a plea for doing something more ; 
and again, other ministers after him, till 
there would be no end to innovation and 
experiment. 
Mr. Wilberforce remarked, that the 
dread of innovation seemed so much to 
prevail in the minds of certain persons, 
that in order to avoid it, they took care to 
reject even any new ground of argument, 
and the House was now entertained with 
a repetition of the same observations and 
the same jokes which they had so often 
heard before on similar occasions. There 
was, he said, one peculiar excellence in 
the plan now submitted by his right hon. 
friend, which no attempt had been yet 
made to dispute, and which indeed was 
liable to no objection. This was, that 


‘system of gradual and progressive im- 


provement which must proceed to rectify 
and meliorate the state of representation, 
according as those circumstances should 
arise on which it was intended to operate. 
It would also tend to diminish the pro- 
gress of party and cohesion in this coun- 
try, from which, he was well convinced, 
our greatest misfortunes arose. There 
were men and parties in this country, who 
derive most of their power and influence 
from those burgage tenures, against which 
the operations of this Bill were to be di- 
rected. By destroying them, the freedom 
of opinion would be restored, and party 
connexions in a great measure vanish: for 
the consequence of coalitions and parties 
formed on one side of the House was, 
that similar engagements were necessarily 
formed on the other ; and for his part, he 
wished to see the time, when he could 


was a resistence which not only beneficially | come into the House and give his vote, 


withstood the influence ofthe Crown against . divested of any sentiments of attachment, 


the people, but which even protected the; which should induce him to approve of 


‘measures from his connexion with men. 


people against the consequences of mo- 
mentary delirium in themselves. [is lord- 
¢21p ended with an emphatic wish, that 


The objection made to this Bill from its 
not making provision for the reduction of 
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Treasury boroughs, did not by any means 
apply, as no person could tell but these 
boroughs might be the first objects of the 
operations of the Bill; those boroughs had 
been long objects of jealousy to him; and 
he declared, that every merit this. Bill 
possessed, in his opinion, would be much 
diminished, were not the ministerial bo- 
roughs to be of that number which were 
likely to come first under these regula- 
tions. He made several remarks on the 
effect such a system as this would have 
had on the Americans; and argued, that 
under such circumstances, the war could 
not have been so popular. He reasoned 
also with Mr. Powys on parts of his 
speech, and said, one of his arguments 
was such as no human creature ought to 
have urged-(hear, hear !]}—What he meant 
was, that to desire that a known evil might 
continue, merely that good might come 
out of it, was such an argument, as in his 
opinion, no rational being ought to main- 
tain. He concluded, with explaining the 
circumstances of the Yorkshire petition, 
which he declared he would not have re- 
commended had he been consulted, think- 
ing it totally unnecessary from the appli- 
cation which had been before made to 
parliament on the subject. The best proof 
that the opinion of the nation at large was 
for a reform, was that no petition had been 
presented against it. ‘ 

' Lord Mulgrave declared his hope, that 
the motion might either be carried unani- 
mously, or rejected; because he thought 
if it were carried, and there appeared a 
considerable majority against it, it would 
lead to infinite mischief. If the majority 
thought with him, they would reject it, as 
he saw great danger in countenancing any 
attempt to build up a constitution on spe- 
culative propositions. He approved of 
the propositions better in the shape in 
which hey stood in the motion, than in 
any shape that they had before been 
brought forward in. He entered an ela- 
borate protest against any endeavours to 
new-mould the constitution. 

Mr. Fox said, that after the many occa- 
sions on which he had expressed what his 
sentiments were on the subject of a reform 
in the representation, he should not con- 
sider himself under any great necessity of 
troubling the House, had there not been 
extraordinary circumstances attending the 
introduction of the present question. That 
he had always been a friend to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, was a fact which did not 
require to be now repeated. Whether the 
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means taken to effect that principle were 

such as were most unexceptionable, must 

remain for future discussion, but could 

not provoke his opposition to the motion. 

There remained ample opportunities in 

the stages of the Bill to examine and cor- 

rect it; opportunities which in themselves 

would be the highest acquisition. In the 

review which had been taken of the ques- 

tion that night, means had been used to 

implicate the American war in the subject 
now under discussion, by suggesting that 
it was supported by the influence of bur- 

gage tenures, and that if they had been 

withdrawn, that war would have had a 

more speedy termination. He acknow- 

ledged, that it would have been in the 

power of the parliament to have brought 
that war to a period, had they considered it 
as an improper one; but the manner in 
which it must have been done, would be 
such, as he should little expect to hear 
recommended from the gentiemen on the 
other side of the House. When the delay 
of a few days in passing the supplies was 
represented last year as the most hein- 
ous proceeding, what would have been the 
enormity of stopping, not only the ord- 
nance supply, as was the case, but all the 
other supplies also, as would be the case in 
the event mentioned by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, namely, the active interference of 
the House of Commons to put a period to 
awar? This would be a conduct worthy 
of a House of Commons in certain situa- 
tions, and would shew them to be sensible 
of their due weight and importance in the 
scale of the constitution, and that they 
were not the instruments of a superior 
power, kept for no other purpose but to 
register edicts, and to perform an annual 
routine. 

Much had been said of the merit of 
dissolving the cohesion of parties which 
existed in that House. That cohesion 
did exist, was a truth in which he took too 
much pride to think of denying, and from 
which this country had derived too much 
advantage to be an enemy to: his con- 
nexions were formed on liberal and sys- 
tematic principles, and could not be dis- 
solved by any regulations, as long as the 
same union in sentiment and principles 
continued to cement them. When an 
hon. gentleman said, that parties formed 
on one side of the House occasioned simi- 
lar engagements on the other; he should 
have considered, that it equally applied to 
one as the other. But there might be 
some circumstances which induced that 
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bon. gentleman to look forward with | so, but if heat should have led him at any 
eagerness to the dissolution of such at- | time to say any thing which could have 
tachments, if they obliged him to support | that appearance, he was exceedingly sorry 
and defend measures in which his opinions ; for it. There was nothing in any of these 
did not correspond ; if they found him to ' circumstances which could impress them 
act one way and think another. Under | on his memory; but he had observed, that 
such circumstances, it was perfectly na- | nothing he ever said in his warmest mo- 
tural that he should pant to be disengaged ; ments, had ever drawn forth so much 
from such connexions, and resign the load | passion and ill temper on the other side of’ 
which seemed so much to oppress him. —__ the House as when he attempted to praise 
To that principle which, by a diminu- . them. 
tion of the members for boroughs, tended | ‘The right hon. gentleman had, in this 
to increase the proportion of representa- | instance, receded from those opinions, 
tives for counties, he was sincerely a , which on two former occasions he seemed . 
friend. But while he was thus expliciton | to maintain; and the alteration which he 
the subject of his approbation, it was but ; now made, for the purpose of a specific 
just to mention, that there was another | plan, was infinitely for the-worse. It was 
point to which he totally objected, with , in vain that he endeavoured to qualify the 
all the respect which he always paid to a , objections, which the idea of innovation 
House of Commons, and among the rest | raised in the minds of some, by diminish- 
to the present House; he could perceive ; ing the extent and influence of reforma- 
in it no superlative excellence, no just | tioh. From the earliest periods of our 
superiority, which could justify the sus- , government, the principle of innovation, 
pension of the operation of this Bill. To ; but which should more properly be cz‘led 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


defer for the period of six years any sys- 
tem of reform, however partial and inade- 
uate, was by no means complying with 
e declared wishes of the majority of the 
electors of this country; whose voice, 


though by no means to be acknowledged | 


as that to which the House of Commons 
must conform, when they were directed 
by any sudden impulse, as the opinions of 
a moment, should always be obeyed on 
points which the experience and conside- 
ration of years had taught them finally to 
decide upon. The people, notwithstanding 
all that had been said, had no peculiar 
obligations to this parliament, for uncom- 
mon instances of that propriety of conduct, 
which could warrant so implicit a reliance 
in it. Novery flattering proofs of extra- 
ordinary attention to the rights of the peo- 
ple had been given by his Majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers, in their support of that 
excellent measure, the Westminster scru- 
tiny! And no very splendid testimony of 
their prudence in financial concerns, could 
be drawn from the commutation tax! 
This was a proceeding, the hardship of 
which they already felt; and there were 
some others now in agitation, which were 
pot likely to turn out much more favour- 
able. These only were the reasons the 
people could heave for a reliance in the 
present parliament. He did not, how- 
ever, mean to say any thing which could 
be construed into invective against them; 
be had before been accused of insulting 
them; he did not know that he bad done 
[ VOL. XXV. ] 


amendment, was neither more nor less than 
the practice of the constitution. In every 
| species of government (putting absolute 
.monarchy out of the question, as one 
‘which ought never to tuke place in any 
country), democracy and aristouracy were 
| always in a state of gradual improvement, 
| when experience came to the aid of theory 
‘and speculation. In all these, the voice 

of the people, when deliberately and ge- 

nerally collected, was invariably sure to 
: succeed. There were moments of periodi- 
cal impulse and delusion, in which they 
should not be gratified; but when the 
views of a people had been formed and 
determined on the attainment of any 
| object, they must ultimately succeed. On 
' this subject the people of this country had 
petitioned from time to time, and their 
applications were made to their parlia- 
ment. For every reason, therefore, they 
should be gratified, lest they might be in- 
clined to sue for redress in another quar- 
ter, where their application would have 
every probability of success, from the ex- 
| perience of last year. Failing in their re- 
presentatives, they might have recourse to 
prerogative. 

It had been urged, that now, while this 
business was in avitation, the people of 
Birmingham and Manchester had not peti- 
tioned to be represented. ‘his was an 
arcument which at this time, of all others, 
could have but little weicht; for whiie 
they were alarmed for their trade and_ 
their subsistence, it was no time for them 
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to: set about making improvements in that 
constitution, in which they were not cer- 
tain how long they might have any share. 
On the eve of emigtation, they were to 
Jook for this in another country, to which 
their property and business were soon to 
be transferred. The different parts of this 
plan would certainly, in a committee, be 
submitted to modification and amend- 
ment; but as it now stood, admitting only 
the first principle, every other part, and 
the means taken to attain the principle, 
were highly objectionable. He should not 
hesitate to declare, that he would never 
agree to admit the purchasing from a ma- 
jority of electors the property of the 
whole. In this he saw so much injustice, 
and so much repugnance to the true spirit 
of our constitution, that he could not en- 
tertain the idea for one moment. On the 
other hand, when the property of a bo- 
rough was in one man, there was no 
chance of his disposing of it, on the terms 
this day mentioned. For when a particular 
sum was laid down for a particular pur- 
chaser, and interest suffered to accumulate 
on that sum, the man must be a fool, who 
could be in haste to get possession of it. 
There was something injurious in holding 
out pecuniary temptations to an English- 
man to relinquish his franchise on the one 
hand, and a_ political principle which 
equally forbad it on another. He was 
uniformly of an opinion, which, though not 
a popular one, he was ready to aver, that 
the right of governing was not property, 
but a trust; and that whatever was given 
for constitutional purposes, should be re- 
sumed, when those purposes should no 
longer be carried into effect. 

There were instances of gentlemen 
offering to sacrifice the interest they might 
have in boroughs, to the public good. He 
expressed, however, his surprise that the 
present proposition was not attended by 
any liberal offers from those whom govern- 
ment had loaded with honours, and whose 
connexion with the present administration 
should naturally excite an expectation of 
something more liberal than a procedure 
by mere bargain and sale. He was averse 
to the idea of confining parliamentary 
situations to men of large fortunes, or those 
who had distinguished themselves in pub- 
lic professions. Should this be the case, 
there was scarcely any man so little ac- 
quainted with the history of parliament, 
as not to know, that the House would lose 
half its force. It was not from men of 
large and easy fortunes, that attention, 
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vigilance, energy, and enterprize, were to 
be expected. Human nature was too 
fond of gratification, not to be somewhat 
attentive to it when the means were at 
hand; ‘and the best and most meritorious 
public services had always been performed 
by persons in circumstances removed from 
opulence. The right hon. gentleman need 
not be ashamed to take some of those re- 
gulations formed in the time of the Pro- 
tector Oliver Cromwell. For though a 
character too odious ever to be the object 
of praise or imitation, his statutes, con- 
firmed afterwards by his successor, Charles 
2, bear strong marks of genius and ability; 
for his political disposition was as good as 
that of his successor, and his genius infi- 
nitely more powerful. He concluded 
with earnestly entreating all sides of the 
House to concur in the question now be- 
fore them. He was sorry the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke before him did not, in all 
the warmth he professed on the occasion, 
take the most conciliatory mode of acquir- 
ing strength to it. Instead of feoroaching 
the noble lord (North) for confining him- 
self to old arguments and observations, he 
should rather tremble for the success with 
which these old observations had been ap- 
plied by his noble friend, and the contrary 
fate which had before attended the novel 
and more variable style of the minister. 
Mr. Dundas thought it his duty to state 
some of those reasons to the House which 
induced him to declare himself a sincere 
friend to this question. [A hearty laugh. } 
He was not at a loss, he said, to account 
for the merriment which gentlemen seemed 
to indulge in; but in his declaring himself 
a friend to the measure, he wished to be 
understood as supporting a specific pro- 
posal. He had objected only to those 
general and unexplained schemes under 
which the House was to be converted into 
a project-shop, and to hold committees of 
consultation on the diseases of the consti- 
tution. Against such dark ideas he had 
always set himself; but to the present 
plan, which was a single and complete 
act, which went not only to an immediate, 
but to a constant reform of the represen- 
tation, which would not only eure the pre- 
sent, but the radical defects in the fabric 
of representation, he was inclined to give 
his most hearty support; and he repeated 
his declaration, that he was sorry that any 
thing had been introduced into the debate 
so totally abstracted from the business as 
the question of the American war. The 
American war was the war of the people ; 
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and on that occasion it was not the con- 
struction of the parliament which gave it 
rise, but the general feeling of the people, 
and which was declared through their re- 

resentatives. It was not the noble lord 


in the blue ribbon who was the author of 


that war; he did no more than execute 


the ideas of the people, and in his mind, if 


he was blameable in any thing, it was for 
executing those ideas with less ardour 
than they were expressed. He said the 
present propositions were free from all the 
objections which had lain against the for- 
mer plans. 
property was not to be violated, and men 
were not to be outraged by peremptory 
conditions. No man, or set of men, were 
to be forced to enter into the scheme, 
unless they approved of the conditions; 
and yet such were the conditions, that he 
had no doubt but they would be soon ac- 
cepted. | 

r. Burke, after entertaining the House 
for a considerable time on M.. Dundas’s 
conversion from the principles of anti- 
reformation, proceeded to discuss the 
merits of the present question, as well as 
the manner of bringing it in. It offered 
one alternative, either to adopt this limit- 
ed, confined plan of reform, or be perbaps 
liable to receive one from the 
Richmond, on a more enlarged scale. 


Between the minister and the House of 
Commons, there was the same species of 


conduct, as if a robber should enter the 
house of a man, and say, ‘“ Let me take 
away such things as I please, and I shall 
lock the door, and keep out any other 
thieves: but if you refuse the offer, then 
take your chance of losing all.”” The doc- 
trine which had gained so much ground, 
and in conformity to which this plan had 
now been introduced, was that of universal 
representation. But this measure was sort) 
an illusion, from which no solid benefit 
would ever result. The influence of the 
country gentlemen in parliament was al- 


ways known to preponderate, when they. 


were united in opinion. The respectabi- 
lity which attended a man of landed pro- 
perty, called for the must part into asitua- 
tion which was in itself disagreeable, was 
rather a situation of duty and constraint, 
than an object of ambition. These cir- 
cumstances added so much to the import- 
ance of these members, that the advocates 


of every measure were glad to boast of 


them as their supporters. Where, then, 


was the prudence of throwing into that 
acale, in whose power the balance already 
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was, that share of power which was pre- 
tended to be the means of keeping all 
parts of the House on the same level. Mr. 
Burke took a very extensive view of the 
present state of representation, and asked 
if the proprietors of boroughs had not been 
already sufficiently paid in the profusion 
of the honours of this country, without 
now opening the purse of the nation. He 


particularly adverted to the conduct of a 


reverend gentleman (Mr. Wyvill.) He 
took particular notice of the variety and 
extent of his correspondence, which he 


said was not confined to the Chancellor of - 


the Exchequer, or to the volunteers of 
Ireland. Lord Shelburne and Mr. Mac- 


grugar had not been forgotten; and other 


celebrated names had been handed down 
to posterity by this reforming divine. 
After reading several extracts from this 


correspondence, he proceeded to remark, 


that the right hon. gentleman who had 


formerly submitted to the House two plans 


for a more equal representation of the 
people, each of which was perfection itself, 
now came forward with a third, still more 
perfect than either of the former. He ~ 
would allow that the present plan had 
many more palliatives in its composition 
than either of its brethren, for its opera- 
tion was not likely to affect any of the 
members of the present parliament ; and 


he could not sufficiently admire the address 


of the right hon. gentleman, in thus ren- 
dering his plan palatable to all parties. 
For his part, he considered the whole of it 
as mere delusion, an ignis fatuus, calcu- 
lated to mislead and to bewilder. He in- 
sisted that the right hon. gentleman had 
abandoned the ground on which he ori- 
ginally took up this question. 

Lord F. Campbell declared he could, by 


no means, consent to countenance any 
The door - 


alteration in the constitution. 
once opened for innovation and experi- 
ment, the wisest among them could not 
say where it would end. 

Mr. Rolle was also decidedly against 
the motion. If it was suffered to pass 
that House, there was no security for its 
being thrown out in the other House ; for 
how could he tell but a new lord, or a new 
set, might be made on purpose te carry 
it, if it went up there? There were, Mr. 
Rolle said, some persons sitting in a cer- 
tain place, who had no more right to sit 
in that House than his groom, 

The Attorney General supported the 
motion, entering into a recapitulation of 
several of Mr. Pttt’s arguments, and an- 
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swering several things that had been said 
on the other side the question. In the 
course of his speech, he said there might 
be persons impudent and indecent enough 
to declare, that he had no more right to 
sit in that House than their groom. 

Mr. Young observed, that had he been 
in a situation to attract the Speaker's no- 
tice in an earlier stage of the debate, he 
should probably have, in some degree, 
expatiated on the very wide field which 
the right hon. gentleman had opened to 
the House: that now much of his work 
had been done, much he should have 
urged had been anticipated, and much he 
should pass over from a sense that the 
patience of the House had been exhausted. 
That among his former inducements for 
offering himself to the notice of the House 
was, that not having had a seat in parlia- 
ment when the Chancellor of the Exchie- 
quer brought forward his former proposi- 
tions, it suited best with the temper of his 
mind in the first stage of this important 
business to take an open and 1 ene 
part; nor could he esteem the part he took 
pues inasmuch as every man of li- 

eral education must, in a great degree, 
be not only competent to the question, 
but must have turned his thoughts to the 
subject, and have grounded thereon a de- 
Cisive opinion. That he was more parti- 
cularly induced to rise at the present mo- 
ment from the learned gentleman who 
spoke last having taken up anew what had 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at the opening of the debate, and, 
who, as in feeling himself on the strongest 
ground of argument, had repeated— 
“‘ Who, if legislating anew for this coun- 
try, would form this House as existing 
In its present system of representation ?” 
That it rather should be asked, who could 
have imagined and framed such a consti- 
tution? The work not merely of time, as 
had been stated, but of the most extra- 
ordinary series of events, and which could 
be laid to no account but that of a special 
Providence. Nor was the question with- 
out personal application, more modern 
allusions apart. It had been agitated by 
the greatest political historian of antiquity ; 
that great and wise writer, Tacitus, doing 
as the right hon. gentleman had done, re- 
mounting to first principles, and tracing 
thence the abstract theories of the regal, 
aristocratic, and democratic branches of 
government, adduced, as the result of his 
researches, this remarkable sentence— 
‘* Cunctas nationes aut reges, aut pri- 
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mores, aut populus regunt, dilecta ex his 
et consociata Reipublice forma laudari 
facilus quam evenire, aut si eveniat, non 
diuturna esse potest.” That learned and 
pevetrating historian could not presume 
the duration of a commonwealth consisting 
of these mixed states; he knew that the 
momentum of the democracy, whether 
acting by the body of the people, or by a 
representation unqualified and adapted 
purely to popular ideas, must quickly 
bear. down one or both of the other 
branches of government; and had it been 
moreover told him, that in this pure and 
direct representation of the numbers of 
the people were to originate the resources 
of war and peace, ‘the primum mobile of 
public revenue, the Joubte of Tacitus 
would not have been hypothetical; such 
a state, he could not have pre-concetved to 
exist a moment. This was not a time of 
night to trace those errors back to their 
source, and in a history from the courts 
de more, through the progression of par- 
liamentary growth, ta. mark the grounds 
of mistake; that he should, therctore, 
join issue with the right hon. mover on 
the actual and existing state of parliament. 
The errors of the right hon. gentleman 
were derived from a similar source with 
the difficulties of Tacitus: the represen- 
tation of the people was his favourite ex- 
pression ; but if he meant a representation 
of poll or numbers, and so every point of 
his reform implied, he said, we were not 
the representation of the people, but of 
the people’s interests. The consisten 

of that House was qualified by the equi- 
poise of the landed, the commercial, and 
the popular interest. This proportion of 
balance .could not be shifted but with 
danger to the constitution of the country ; 
adding to one of these principles might, in 
the end, be subversive of the very exist- 
ence of that House, which, loaded with a 
new and false bias, might be thereby di- 
rected to some gulph of ruin now unfore- 
seen. That at this point of the argument 
he must take occasion to answer the At- 
torney-general, when he asked, “ Is there 
aman in this House, who, fairly and in 
his conscience, rejects the principle of 
adding to the county members?” The 
answer was, ‘¢ I do, and I do in fear that 
some spirit may be infused into this body, 
not congenial therewith, and which may 
affect the vitals and corrode the very main 
spring that regulates its motion ; and I do, 
from other motives, and motives which, if 
well founded, deserve the most serious at- 
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tention of this House.” Much has been 
said of the colicsion of parties, much on 
the other side of individual independency, 
and of mouldering away every connexian 
of men in that House: in the present 
state of public manners it was not to be 
apprehended, that to buy or to retain 
would lapse into disusage, or that a mi- 
nister might not engage a consistency of 
support to his measures. The right hon. 
gentleman might anticipate, perhaps, the 
application of the famous sentence in 
Montesquieu,—* But was there no other 
corruption but venality?’ He feared a 
worse, and of more fatal tendency, than 
the holding out merely places of public 
trust to men of ability and adventurers in 
policy, were these county members to be 
added. In one light, they must be men 
who had come into that House on the 
great landed interest of a county; and in a 
county, perhaps, there was as much undue 
influence as at an election for any borough : 
when seated there, some future minister 
might find it necessary to attach an au- 
thority to his support, become thus nu- 
merous and weighty; the coronet was 
his only bribe, his only attraction to men 
of this description ; and an attraction, as 
' experience proved, not often resisted. 
Thus, perhaps, in a short succession of 
ministers, much more of the great landed 
Interest would pass into the House of 
Lords, there ever accumulating, and rarely 
or never returning. The consequence 
was obvious; the great landed interest the 
people would ever look up to in their 
counties, and in the national councils; to 
them would their confidence be directed, 
to them their petitions addressed, and 
under all the circumstances it were idle to 
say, that the revenue and money bills 
should not then originate there; whilst 
that House, fallen into disrepute, and even 
to derision, might sit idly disputing about 
unimportant matters, or matters they had 
scarcely weight to interfere in, and idly at- 
tended by 40 members, instead of the 
very numerous assembly that dignified the 
present question—On the call of addi- 
tional county members, other, and as 
dangerous, circumstances mizht arise, from 
causes widely different and of different 
tendency. He alluded to the adventurous 
candidates, who opposed the aristocracy 
of a county, and who, to secure an elec- 
tion, might feed the prejudices of the 
commonalty, might sign tests, and pledg- 
ing themselves to every self-injurious pre- 
possession, might find.their way into that 
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House under engagements, and with abi- 
lities too, backed by the popular clamour 
to urge new claims, new reforms, fresh 
innovations. The right hon. gentleman 
had adduced, as favourable to his reform, 
that its principle was completed in his 
plan, and was thus final: the right hon, 
gentleman might answer for himself, but 
who would say, that a new man should not 
propose a new mode; and having cut 
down the prescriptive barrier of the con- 
stitution of that House, would he not 
leave a breach open for every forlorn 
hope, gui crumenam perdidit, to enter and ~ 
rifle at pleasure? And the more was this 
to be feared, as pone of the people 
might join too under the precedent to aid 
those who, by such ruinous means, would 
seek to push him from his stool; for. it 
could not be said that the present plan 
came up to the present declarations of the 
reformers. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said, that leaving the consti- 
tution in its present state, was tending to 
weaken the love of the peopleto theircoun- 
try; a more proper application might be 
made of those words—to innovate is tend- 
ing to weaken the love of the people to their 
country; it was tending to weaken that 
confidence in that House, in a word, that 
attachment to the old British constitution, 
which arose from a prescriptive venera- 
tion, and which could not belong to a new 
system. Much of patriotism, and its most 
essential force, was founded on habitual 
regard, and local and long prepossessions ; 
these were what gave a force of character, 
even to those who lived in, and were pre- 
judiced to countries, whether under the 
physical disadvantages, as the Laplander, 
or under political, as France, when com- 
las with our clime and constitution.— — 

e closed with observing on an expres- 
sion of Mr. Powys, tending to give the 
idea, that the business was brought for- 
ward by government, and as a ministerial 
measure. He could not look upon it in 
that light ; he had supported, aa should 
continue to support that administration, 
from a just sense of the abilities, and a full 
confidence in the integrity of the minister; 
an integrity which, even in the speech 
which he reprobated, gave a more beau- 
teous glow and colour to the very lumi- 
nous display with which the right hon. 
gentleman had ornamented his subject ; 
but that, if on a question, so touching the 
dearest and most important interest of 
every Englishman, he could surrerder his 
conviction even to the tendered influence 
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of the right hon. gentleman’s dearest par- 
tiality, or most honourable friendship, he 
should esteem himself not only unworthy 
to sit in that House, but in the company 
of any honourable and good man. 

Mr. Bankes praised Mr. Pitt, and ac- 
knowledged himself a thorough friend to 
reform; but he said he must reprobate the 
motion before the House, as it catried a 
degree of absurdity on the face of it. It 
declared that the right of voting in those 
boroughs was not a property to be used in 
the way of traffic, and yet at the same time 
a sum was allotted for the purchase of 
them, thereby suffering those very people 
to make a property which never was in- 
tended for them to have. 

Mr. Pitt concluded the debate, by tak- 
ing notice of what fell from his hon. friend 
(Mr. Bankes), which he confessed hurt him 
more than had it fallen from any other 
person: he allowed it was a tender part; 
but, at the same time it had become a 
_ necessary evil, if any reform was to take 
place. 

At a quarter 
‘ ing, the House divided on 


before four in the morn- 
Mr. Pitt's 


motion. 
Tellers. 
Mr. Eliot - - - - -« 
YEAS 3 Mr. Robert Smith - - ¢174 
7 Mr. Eden - - « - 
Nogs SMe North - - - -« boss 


So it passed in the negative. 


A List of those Members who voted with the 
right hon. William Pitt, on the aboce Motion 
for a Parliamentary Reform. 
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Debaie in the Commons on the Repeat 
of the Cotton Tax.) April 20. The 
order of the day being read, for the House 
to resolve itself into a committee on the 
petitions against the tax of last year on 
cottons, cotton stuffs, &c. the Speaker 
left the chair, and Mr. Gilbert took his 
seat at the table. _ 

Mr. Pitt said, that it would be neces- 
sary for him to make a few observations 
on the subject before the committee, in 
order to explain his motives for the deci- 
sion which he would recommend them to 
adopt. He wished, first, to call their at- 
tention to some circumstances, that had 
attended the original introduction of this 
tax. The cotton manufacture had been 
found to have been for a considerable 
time in an increasing state, and this under 
the remarkable circumstance of the first 
cost on the raw material having consider- 
ably risen in its price: hence it naturally 
appeared to be a proper object of taxa- 
tion,! without any danger of a material 
injury to the trade, either with regard to 
home consumption or exportation. The 
first consideration of course was how to 
impose this tax; at one time it was sug- 
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gested to lay it on the raw material; at 
another time on the machinery of the 
manufacture. In the course of the 
searches which the board of Treasury 
made, for information on this ‘subject, they 
received’ from the different classes of the 
manufacturers, different objections to each 
mode proposed; and at length, the per- 
sons concerned in the trade deputed some 
of their own members to negociate their 
interests with administration: after several 
conferences with these delegates, during 
which various of their objections were 
conceded to, the present mode was, with 
their acquiescence, adopted; and in the 
choice of this mode, the board of Treasury 
certainly could have no just reason to ap- 
prehend any complaint against them ; be- 
cause not only a tax of a similar nature, 
and collected in the same manner, had 
been, so long ago as the reign of queen 
Anne,. laid upon another branch of 
the cotton manufacture, which identical 
branch, so far from suffering any diminu- 
tion from thence, had since arrived to a 
great degree of importance. It appeared, 
afterwards, that the manufacturers took 
exceptions to the conduct of their depu- 
tics in this business, withdrew their substi- 
tution and authority, and made new objec- 
tions. Those objections were not however, 
in the opinion of the board of Treasury, 
sufficient to substantiate the alleged impro- 
priety of the measure. They principally 
turned on apprehensions of the trade being 
totally ruined; more in consequence of the 
inconvenience likely to arise from the 
mode of imposition, than from the amount 
‘of the tax; but he believed the principal 
source of discontent was, in the unwilling- 
ness all men had to pay taxes of any kind. 
If no other taxes were to be imposed but 
such as all men agreed to, our resources 
might fairly be saidto be atan end. The 
measure was accordingly finally decided 
on by the board of Treasury, and after- 
wards passed into a law. 

The complaints of the manufacturers 
had not yet subsided, and they had now 
applied to parliament for a repeal of that 
tax; urging in their petitions, the most 
violent apprehensions of a total extinction 
of the manufacture, should it continue. 
There had been a very long and elaborate 
series of arguments offered to the commit- 
tee by the counsel for the petitioners, and 
a vast field of evidence gone into for the 
purpose of supporting the allegations on 
which their claim to the attention of par- 
liament was grounded; but he must ac- 
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knowledge, that all the ingenuity and zeal 
which had been displayed on the occasion, 
had not brought home to his mind a con- 
viction of the impolicy or hardship of the 
tax complained of. It certainly must have 
struck every member of the committee, 
that although the allegations of the peti- 
tions themselves were sufficiently far- 
fetched and extensive, yet that the evi- 
dence in aid of them was out of all mea- 
sure exaggerated and uncandid. There 
was scarcely a single stage of the exami- 
nation, or a single point of the inquiry, on 
which there was not an evident desire in 
the witnesses to deceive the House. It 
had been laid down as a doctrine, that no 
manufacturer whatever ought to be made 
subject to taxation: this was a principle 
which he was ready in some degree to 
admit, but by no means in a latitude equal 
to that in which it was endeavoured to be 
established. Manufactures in general 


-ought to be free from taxes, lest otherwise 


they should be so far depressed, as either 
to endanger their exportation, or diminish 
their home consumption. The drawbacks 
in this instance prevented the former of 
these misfortunes, and from the evidence 
produced, it clearly appeared that the 
latter had not yet taken place. In his opi- 
nion, what ought principally to be avoided 
in the practice of this doctrine was, the 
taxing of articles which generally run 
through manufactures, or of commodities 
which, in their consumption, were confined 
to few, because in one case the tax might, 
and the other necessarily must fall heavy 
on the individual; but here. there was no 
such principle, the consumption of each 
sex was so general, that the tax might 
rather be considered as a personal tax 
on the consumer, than as a tax on the con- 
sumption. Their next object to esta- 
blish was, that the tax in question was - 
almost totally unproductive, in proportion 
to the necessary expenses of collection. 
They had for this purpose stated the 
amount. only at 10,000/.; this he was 
ready to assert was not a true calculation: 
to prove it, the committee had only to 
turn their attention.to the general state of 
the manufacture, and to the proportion 
the tax bore to the quantity of the com- 
modity; one penny on the square yard. 
From hence it would appear, that two 
millions of yards,. would very nearly pro- 
duce the sum alleged to be the amount of 
the whole tax ;: but it was notorious, that 
the quantity of the commodity exceeded 
that which he had mentioned in at Jeast a 
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treble proportion. He said there were 
80,000 persons in the manufacture; the 
men at a weekly hire of 8s. the women 
and children at 4s.: the very wages of 
these persons would amount to more than 
what the manufacturers had stated the tax 
to produce. The quantity of raw cotton 
annually imported was about ten millions 
of pounds, of which it was computed, that 
one million and a half was employed in 
various miscellaneous articles; part, for 
instance, in stockings and other such mat- 
ters not concerned in the present question, 
and part to be estiniaced as waste; five 
millions were employed in the printing 
business, and therefore three millions and 
a half remained for the fustians and plain 
cottons, to which his present argument 
was confined. Now, of those manufac- 
tures, it appeared, that, on an average, 
ene pound would make three yards, be- 
cause there were to be included in the 
calculation mixed stuffs, which took a 
much less quantity, as well as entire fus- 
tians, which in some instances might take 
more. This would sufficiently’ establish 
his assertion, that the amount of the tax, 
as stated by the petitioners, bore no pro- 
portion to the truth, as it was thus evident, 
that the quantity of the commodity manu- 
factured was such as must of necessity 
produce a sum almost beyond bounds 
greater than that stated. 
Another objection had been taken b 
the petitioners, on the ground of the dit 
culty and deductions attending the draw- 
backs on exportation ; and here they had 
given themselves a latitude that, perhaps, 
was In some measure excusable, on a sub- 
ject which so nearly concerned any of the 
commercial interests of the nation; they 
had drawn into the question the consi- 
deratron of the resolutions, then depend- 
ing before the House, relative to the Irish 
commerce. Indeed, those Irish resolu- 
tions seemec to have an extraordinarily 
comprehensive quality ; they were endued 
with a sort of ambiguity, for they had 
_ been found to apply to cases infinitely more 
remote from them than the present. A 
right hon. gentleman, for instance, (Mr. 
Fox) had thought them extremely useful 
in affording an illustration of his argu- 
ments relative to the representation of the 
people of England in parliament. Had 
be therefore felt any surprise at the cotton 
manufacturers extending them to their 
own case, it would have entirely subsided 
on his finding what an infinitely greater 
degree of extension they were capable of. 
[ VOL. XXV. ] : | 
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The objections, however, on this ground 
were, as far as they went, of much greater 
importance than that which he had already 
considered ; but still they were such as, 
by a different regulation in the mode of 
obtaining the drawback, might be ob- 
viated. The next complaint was, that the 
mode of collection was such as necessarily 
subjected the manufacture to an inconve- 
nience of a magnitude infinitely dispro- 
portioned to the sum raised for the public : 
this, he admitted, was a strong ground of 
objection, if true in the latitude in which it 
had been stated; but here he observed, that 
the petitioners had acknowledged them- 
selves to be very much mistaken in their 
original opinion ; for the inconveniences - 
which they had complained of in their 
petition, and supported by their evidence, 
were 2 no comparison equal to what they 
had before stated in their memorials to the 
board of Treasury, as the certain result of 
the measure, nor to that which they had 
endeavoured to impress the House would 
hereafter arise from its continuance. How- 
ever, the principle of the objection was in 
itself so strong, that if it could be found 
to apply in almost any degree, it would 
be nearly insurmountable ; there certainly 
might be one adopted which would reduce 
the inconvenience complained of to the 
delay of a single day, which certainly 
could not have any great effect in a pro- 


cess which would necessarily require seve- 


ral weeks from the receipt of the order to 
accomplish. | 

Another objection, if it could not be 
removed, he admitted, would be perfectly 
unanswerable. This was, that the excise 
stamp was of such a nature, that in the 
subsequent progress of the manufacture it 
was often unavoidably obliterated, and in 
consequence the owner subjected to a re~ 
petition of the payment, and frequently 
to a penalty. He was fully satisfied that 
there was a composition invented which 
would leave an indelible mark, and conse- 
quently obviate this complaint. Thus, he 
said, he flattered himself, that he had 


made it appear to the committee that all 


the objections to the tax were either such 
as at present had no existence, at least not 
in the degree stated by the petitioners ; 
or else by future regulations might be 
overturned. But there was another point 
of view in which he considered the ques- 
tion, one which he would willingly run the 
risk of laying before the committee, 
though he was aware that it would be 
taken up ag a handle against him ; it was, 
(21) . 
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however, founded in a principle so strongly 
impressed on his pte that ng consi- 
deration whatever should induce him to 
abandon it; not the fear of being again 
‘misrepresented, calumniated, and vilified, 
as he had already often been, and as he 
supposed he should often be again; nor 
even the fear of giving his opponents a 
temporary triumph—but a triumph which, 
he flattered himself, would ultimately re- 
turn to him, when it was properly weighed 
and investigated. He thanked God that 
the situation of the country, and the state 
of the public finances, were not such as 
to suffer that gloomy despondency which 
SO many persons were industrious to spread 
abroad, to reach him; he had looked into 
them with a jealous scrutiny, and found 
that they were so flourishing and so pro- 
mising as to render the addition of the 
sum derived by this tax, were it even 
much greater than it was, an object in- 
considerable, when put in competition 
with the principle by which he proposed 
to govern his conduct on the present 
question. The ease and prosperity of 
trade and manufacture were objects which 
no man in that House should ever over- 
Jook ; but there was another object of 
high importance, and almost equally enti- 
tled to their regard, and this was the spirit 
of commerce. That this spirit had been 
excited against the tax was too obvious 
from the abilities which had been exer- 
cised for that purpose, and from the per- 
tinacity with whic the manufacturers had 
pursued its repeal, The nee ol how- 
ever originating, however infused, or how- 
ever founded, of so large, so useful, and 
50 respectable a body of men as the cotton 
manufacturers ; nay, even their preju- 
dices and errors were to him objects of 
such serious consideration, that he would 
not put his own sentiments in competition 
with them, when the point in question 
was such as could with any safety be 
given up: if our situation were such as 
to render the produce of the tax an im- 
portant object, perhaps he should not be 
so complying ; but the addition of 30, or 
even 50,000. was not, in the present state 
of the revenue, to be looked on as so in- 
dispensable, as not to give way to the very 
desirable purpose of quieting the minds of 
a large body of people, who contributed 
by their labour so great a portion of the 
national strength, and on whose satisfac- 

tion the public tranquillity so much de- 
_ pended. He was therefore extremely 
willing to concede his own conviction to 
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the wishes of so many thousands of hig 
countrymen ; and besides the pleasure he 
should always feel at thus gratifying so 
valuable a body of men, he was happy to 
have it in his power by this concession to 
give a pledge to the people, that his hopes 
of being able to create a sinking fund, 
over and above the necessary demands of — 
the public establishments, by which the 
national debt would, in time of peace, be 
in a very considerable degree diminished, 
were such as not to. render him tenacious 
of any particular tax. In what he had 
said in the course of his argument, he de- 
sired to be understood as not applying to 
the tax on printed goods; the objections. 
to that, he said, had not been by any 
means supported; nor were they such as 
came within the scope of the subject : 
for the complaint was not on the quantum, 
but on the mode of the tax. Now this 
complaint could by no means lie against 
his tax on the printed goods, because that 
being only an additional tax, could be 
liable to no objection, except on the ac- 
count of ‘its size, the mode of collection 
having been already found not exception- 
able, during a long course of usage, and 
under which the manufacture had very 
greatly flourished and increased. He 
Should therefore move, “* That it is the 
Opinion of this committee, that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to explain and 
amend an Act passed in the 24th year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, for im- 
posing a duty by excise on certain cotton 
manufactures, and to repeal so much of 
the said Bill as imposed a duty on plain 
cottons and fustians.” 

Mr. Fux rose, he said, with great satis. 
faction to second the motion, concurring 
as he did completely in the result of the 
right hon. gentleman’s argument. He 
thought it highly necessary to declare, 
that he voted for the motion on a very 
different ground from that stated by the 
right hon. gentleman in the commence-: 
ment of his speech. He acceded to the 
motion, not because he thought the manu- 
facturers of Manchester had either ex- 
aggerated facts, or failed in making out 
their case, but because they had so far 
made out their case as to satisfy his mind, 
that the allegations stated in their petition 
had been completely proved at the bar of 
the House ; and if the right hon. gentle- 
man would give himself the trouble to re- 
collect the evidence he had heard, and 
would ground such fair and just compu- 
tations upon the price of labour, and 
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upon the amount of the murey paid by 
the manufacturers for duty, as each war- 
ranted, he believed he would find himself 
a good deal mistaken in the computations 
that he had made, and that the revenue to 
be given up and abandoned, was by no 
means so large as he had imagined, nor, 
in fact, larger than the sum the manufac- 
turers themselves had stated it to be in 
evidence. Mr. Fox declared the calcu- 
lations of Mr. Pitt to be erroneous, and 
stated in what he disagreed with him. 
He had not a doubt that the manufac- 
turers were strictly warranted in every 
thing they had alleged in their petition, 
and asserted in evidence; and that the 
revenue to be relinquished was certainly 
a trifle, compared with the injury and em- 
barrassment so capital a manufactory 
would have sustained, had it not been 
taken off. He desired not to be ranked 
in the number of those who held that ma- 
nufactures, as manufactures, were impro- 
per objects of taxation; he never had, nor 
entertained such an opinion: on the con- 
trary, he held that articles of manufacture 
were in many cases a fair and just object 
of taxation; in some undoubtedly they 
were not, and especially where the impo- 
sition of a tax would so far harass the 
manufacturers as to take considerably more 
money from them than the revenue re- 
ceived, and check the progress of a ma- 
nufacture, and prove vexatious and op- 
pressive to that degree, that it would af- 
fect its prosperity, and endanger its exist- 
ence. This he verily believed, notwith- 
standing all that the right hon. gentleman 
had said, would have proved to be the 
case with the fustian manufacture, had 
not the duty been repealed. He agreed 
therefore perfectly with the right hon. 
gentleman in his idea of repealing that part 
of the tax of the last year; he agreed with 
him also in retaining the part of the tax 
that remained on printed cottons, &c. 
He was not of opinion that any sufficient 
reason had been made out to shew that 
there was any real danger to be dreaded 
from the continuance of the tax on printed 
cottons, &c.; he was therefore for its re- 
maining. He must, however, deprecate 
a principle that the right hon. gentleman 
had laid down in the latter part of his 
speech as a fit ground upon which any 
tax might be abandoned; and that was, on 
account of popular clamour, and prejudices 
which were founded in error. To such a 
principle he never would accede, nor 
ought that House to make it the ground 
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of their proceedings; because if it were 
once known that a great degree of popular 
clamour and prejudice, no matter how ill 
founded, was.a sufficient inducement for 
that House to give their consent to the 
repeal of any tax, the revenue would be 
in perpetual danger; and that sinking 
fund, of which the right hon. gentleman 
was so fond of introducing the mention 
in almost every debate, and to which they 
all looked. forward with the most anxious 
expectation, would be only a matter to 
be talked of, and never to be brought into 
existence. It was by no means wise ir 
any minister to declare, that he gave up 
that to prejudice and clamour, which he 
refused to reason and to fact; he did 
therefore most earnestly deprecate the 
principle, and deny that it was the ground 
on which he seconded the motion. The 
right hon. gentleman had thought fit to 
introduce allusions to what he had said in 
a former debate, relative to the Irish pro- 
positions, although no man was more 
ready than the right hon. gentleman to 
reprobate others fur doing so disorderly a 
thing as to refer to’ what had cased: in 
prior debates. The right hon. gentleman 
would recollect, that the subject of India 
and a certain India Bill, had been re- 
peatedly alluded to by Jiimself and his 
friends in debates, where the question 
was infinitely more foreign, than the con- 
sequence the passing of the Irish propo- 
sitions was likely to have upon the people 
of England, was foreign to the question of 
reforming the state of the representation 
in parliament. Besides, in that very de- 
bate, the right hon. gentleman had him- 
self introduced the mention of the Ame- 
rican war, and other topics equally fo- 
reign from the subject at that time under 
consideration. But the right hon. gen- 
tleman had laid down two different rules 
of conduct, the one> for himself and 
friends to act upan, and the other to be 
applied to those who took part against 
him. With regard to how far the present 
subject had reference to the Irish propo- 
sitions, he made no scruple to say he 
thought it had; because undoubtedly, if 
the tax on fustians had continued, and 
the Irish propositions passed, the manu- 
facturers would be affected very mate- 
rially, not indeed in their home consump- 
tion, but in their export trade; since the 
fifth proposition, that of the countervailing 
duties, would only make it necessary for 
the Irish to lay on a duty equal to what 
the revenue received; whereas the manus 
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facturers paying more than the revenue 
received, in consequence the Irish and 
they would not export on equal terms. 
Having stated this, Mr. Fox took notice 
of what Mr. Pitt had said of his expecta- 
tion to be vilified and calumniated for the 
manner in which he had come forward to 
repeal the tax. The right hon. gentle- 
man had forgotten, he said, that the con- 
duct of others had been full as much vili- 
fied and calumniated as his own, and, he 
was satisfied, with as little reason and as 
Jittle justice. There was no ground for 
censure in honestly acknowledging an 
error, and desiring to retract it; there 
might be ground for question, and for 
something not very like praise, in de- 
claring that a sacrifice was made to pre- 
judice, and to prejudice pan 

Mr. Pitt said, there could hardly be a 
gentleman in the House who would not 
think it highly necessary for him not to 
lose a moment before he rose to answer 
the gross and monstrous misrepresentation 
that had been made of what he had said ; 
just as if he had declared that he relin- 
quished the tax in compliance with the 
prejudices of the manufacturers, and on 
that account merely. He appealed to the 
~ recollection of the House, whether he 
had said any such thing; and he appealed 
to their judgmeft, whether he could pos- 
sibly have meant any such thing? What 
he had said, was, that,he weighed the po- 
pular opinion on the one hand, against 
the importance of the object on the other; 
and that where the revenue to be relin- 
quished was inconsiderable, compared 
with the degree in which the interests of 
the public might be affected by the injury 
@ capital and important manufacture might 
sustain, in consequence of the rooted and 
insurmountable prejudices of a large body 
of manufacturers, if the one greatly out- 
weighed the other,.he thought that a suffi- 
cient ground to act upon to repeal any 
tax so circumstanced, and upon that 
ground he had come to the resolution to 
propose the repeal of so much of the tax 
of the last year as related to fustians. 
Was that any thing like what the right 
hon. gentleman had thought proper to 
state as his argument? And could any 
reasonable man believe that it was equal 
to a declaration, that what he had refused, 
and what he would have refused to reason 
and to fact, he would give up to clamour 
and to prejudice? Nay, would the right 
hon. gentleman himself, upon reflection, 
contend, that he had fairly stated his 
argument? 
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Mr. Fox denied that he had misrepre- 
sented the right hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment. In the first part of his speech the 
right hon. gentleman had stated a variety 
of computations to prove, that the manu- 
facturcrs had exaggerated facts, and failed 
in making out their case, insomuch that 
the right hon. gentleman declared he was 
himself convinced that the allegations in 
their petition were by no means proved ; 
and in the latter part of his speech the 
right hon. gentleman had said, he was 
satisied that the prejudices of the manu- 
facturers were founded in error; but that, 
nevertheless, he thought it right to relin- © 
quish the tax. What was this, but giving 
up to false and ill-founded prejudice, that 
which was refused to reason and to fact ? 

Lord North concurred in the repeal of 
the tax. He, however, suggested his 
doubts as to the proper mode of proceed- 
ing. He much questioned, whether the 
more regular method would not be, to 
repeal the whole of the Act of the last 
year, and to move, in a committee of 
ways and means, for leave to bring in a 
bill to impose the tax on printed cottons, 
in the proper stage, where it was to be 
taken; because if he understood the 
matter rightly, the tax imposed last year 
was on all cotton, bleached and dyed: 
now, asa great deal of cottcn was bleached. 
which never was printed, the tax on 
eae cottons must necessarily be col- 
ected at the printing stage, and therefore 
it became, in some sort, a new and diffe- 
rent tax from the one of last year, though 
it was virtually the same. 

Mr. Pitt was of opinion, that the more 
regular way was that which he had pro- 
posed to the committce; because as the 
tax of last year was to remain in part, viz. 
so much as related to printed cottons, it 
surely would be absurd to repeal the 
whole, merely to enact a part of the same 
tax by anew bill, 

Mr. Stanley rescued the manufacturers 
from the imputation thrown on their evi- 
dence by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He insisted upon it,.that the facts alleged 
in the petition had been substantiated in 
evidence. Mr. Stanley particularly laid 
stress on the testimony of Mr. Hall, the 
dyer, and said, if the right hon. gentleman 
had any doubt on his mind relative to any 
of those facts to which he had pointed a 
part of his argument that day, he might 

ave been fully satisfied by questioning 
Mr. Hall; instead .of which, the right 
hon. gentleman had contented himself with 
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the information given by an exciseman, 
sent purposely from town to Manchester 
to inquire into the state of the manufacture, 
who was not above six days in Man- 
chester, and had derived all the little know- 
ledge he had of the matter from excisemen 
instead of the manufacturers themselves, 
who alone were competent to instruct him. 
Mr. Stanley lamented, that it was not the 
right hon. gentleman’s intention to repeal 
the whole of the Act. He said the conse- 
uence would be, the printed-cotton manu- 
acture would be greatly injured, and the 
revenue detrimented, by printed linen 
being smuggled, in proportion to the 
produce of the tax. Mr. Stanley termed 
the Manchester manufactories the pride of 
this country, and the envy of foreign na- 
tions; and declared, that Messrs. Walker, 
Richardson, and the other gentlemen, 
delegates from the manufacturers, as well 
as the rest of the witnesses, were, to his 
knowledge, men of undoubted character 
and reputation, and of as much private 
honour, virtue, and probity, as they were 
ingenious, skilful, and familiar with their 
manufacture, and that such men were 
above stating falsehoods, or exaggerating 
facts, on any consideration upon earth. 

Mr. Dempster said, that he felt great 
dissatisfaction in consequence of the right 
hon. gentleman’s not having moved a 
general repeal of the Act. The right hon. 
gentleman might not be aware that there 
were printed linens as well as cottons, and 
that the printed-linen manufacture would 
be materially detrimented by the tax. The 
printed-linen manufacture laboured under 
a burthen now of 50 per cent. whereas 
before, it was not taxed in any thing like 
the same proportion. He urged the 
intolerable grievance a continuance of 
the tax would be upon the manufacture ; 
and declared, if the present motion were 
persisted in, he should think it his duty to 
take the sense of the committee upon it. 

The Earl of Surrey reminded the com- 
mittee, that when the tax was first stated 
last year to the House, the fustians, plain 
cottons, printed cottons, linens, &c. were 
all proposed to be taxed in one and the 
same proportion, whereas it was afterwards 
altered, and the tax modified as it stood at 
present. He contended, that it was unjust 
to take it off some of the articles, and not 
off the whole of them. 

The Lord Advocate (of Scotland) 
agreed, that in reason and in justice 
the Act ought to be repealed altogether, 
for that allowing part of it to remain as 
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‘the right hon. gentleman had proposed, 

would be a grievous hardship upon the 
printed-cotton and linen. manufacture of 
Scotland. — ; 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had most unjustly cast aspersions 
on the Manchester manufacturers, who by 
no means merited such treatment; on the 
contrary, the whole of their conduct had 

been most laudable. He had spent part of 
the summer in Lancashire, and had been a 
witness to the infinite pains the manufac. 
turers had taken to keep their numerous 
workmen quiet, and to preserve the peace 
of the country. He rose principally to 
impress more strongly the idea suggested 
by his right hon. friend. viz. the reproba- 
tion of the doctrine of giving that to pre- 
judice, which had been refused to reason. 
Such doctrine was the way to raise 
clamour, and to throw the whole country 
into confusion. It was pointing out a mode 
of obtaining the repeal of a tax, that could 
not but be attended with the most mis- 
chievous consequences; and therefore, 
to obviate it, and to prove to the world, 
that whatever might be the rule of conduct 
adopted and followed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as an individual, the House 
of Commons did not act by so strange a 
rule, he should move an amendment, which 
was to insert after the word ‘ that,’ a few 
lines, the purpose of which amounted to a 
resolution, ‘ That it appeared to the com- 
mittee, that the manufacturers of Man- 
chester would be so much aggrieved and 
injured, if the tax on fustians, cottons, 
&c. imposed last year, were suffered to 
continue; therefore it was the opinion of 
the committee, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to explain and amend,” &c. Mr. 
Sheridan moved this amendment regularly. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, if the forms of the 
House would have permitted it, he would 
have moved the previous question upon 
theamendment. Not being master of the 
whole of the evidence, he could not pos- . 
sibly vote for the motion with that amend- 
ment; whereas he very safely could. con- 
sent to a repeal of the tax... 

Mr. Rolle charged Mr. Sheridan with 
having made an inflammatory speech, with 
a view to excite alarm and discontent in 
the country. He said, he would not say 
who it was that went down to Lancashire 
to stir up the manufacturers, to set them 
against the taxes, and to promote tumult 
and discontent ; neither would he say who 
it was that distributed, or caused to be 
distribuied, seditious and inflammatory 
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handbills, and had them circulated all 
round the country; but the fact was-so; 
and if he could bring the proof home to 
the party he suspected, he would take the 
proper steps to have his head stuck upon 
Temple-bar. Mr. Rolle charged Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Fox with having shifted 


their ground. The first of them had 


seconded the motion, and declared he ap- 
proved highly of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s conduct, and now the right 
hon. gentleman had said, he would vote 
against the motion he promised to second. 

Mr. Foz said, with regard to the empty 
threat of having heads stuck upon Temple- 
bar, he knew not of any Act which made 
circulating handbills a capital offence ; but 
he was ignorant of any such fact. His 
right hon. friend, so far from having made 
an inflammatory speech, tending to alarm 
the country, and create discontents and 
clamour against the taxes, had done the 
direct contrary ; his whole speech and the 
amendment he had moved, had obviously 
been calculated to oe against alarms, 
and to prevent clamour from arising 
against other taxes, in consequence of the 
repeal of the tax on fustians. With regard 
to the charge of having shifted his ground, 
he had not shifted any ground; he had 
said, he approved of the motion, and ap- 
proved of letting the tax remain on the 
printed cottons. He did so still; but a 
point of order having since been started, 
which struck him to be well founded, he 
must necessarily vote accordingly. If the 
hon. gentleman called that shifting his 
ground, to that accusation he begged 
leave to plead guilty. With regard to 
what the hon. gentleman had said, he 
would not speak; he presumed the hon. 
gentleman was too much a man of honour 
to assert what he knew he could not prove. 

Mr. Sheridan rose to say, that his right 
hon. friend must ccrtainly have mistaken 
the hon. gentleman, because the hon. gen- 
tleman had said nothing but what was a 
defence of his argument; for what was 
his argument, but an argument to prevent 
the public from being misled, and thence 
alarmed? With this view, he had moved 
an amendment, declaring the reasons for 
which the House agreed to repeal the tax 
on fustians. The charge: of making in- 
flammatory speeches lay at the door of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, if it lay any 
where, because the right hon. gentleman 
had said, he repealed the tax on account 
of the prejudices of the manufacturers, and 
not because it was burthensome and op- 
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pressive. Mr. Sheridan declared he did 
not think it necessary to make any reply 
to what the hon. gentleman had not said ; 
and with regard to the handbills, he really 
knew nothing about them; but he could 
easily conjecture why the hon. gentleman 
was so sore about publications. The hand- 
bills were not. the compositions that hurt 
him, but compositions less prosaic, but 
more popular, he was afraid, had made him 
so sore. {A general laugh, Mr. Sheridan 
being understood to allude to the Rolliad. ] 
He was aware that the hon. gentleman 
had suspected, that he was either the 
author of those compositions, or some way 
or other concerned in them ; but he assured 
him, upon his honour, he was not, nor had 
he ever seen a line of them till they were 
in print in the newspaper. 

Mr. Rolle said, he held the author of 
the compositions alluded to, be he whom 
he auld, in sovereign contempt, as well 
as his works; but as the cap fitted the 
hon. gentleman and his right hon. friend, 
they were welcome to wear it. He saw 
he had touched a sore place. With regard 
to there being no Act to prevent the cir- 
culating of seditious handbills, for the sake 
of creating discontent in-the country; if 
there was no such Act, there ought to be 
one; and if he knew the author, he would 
take the proper steps to have him punished, 

Mr. Sheridan said, that while the hon. 
gentleman talked at random he should take 
no notice of it; but if he charged him with 
being concerned in circulating seditious 
handbills, he would answer. him both there 
and elsewhere, very plainly and very 
coarsely. Mr. Sheridan having said this, 
touched upon his amendment, which 
several gentlemen pressed him to give up ; 
to which he consented. 

Leave was then given to bring in the Bill. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion upon the 
State of the Revenue.) April 29. The 
order of the day being read, 

Mr. Fox rose to make his promised 
motion on the state of the public re- 
venue, and to call the attention of the 
House to the calculations and state- 
ments which were made by the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
prefaced his motion with saying, that 
whatever differences there might be in that 
House upon questions of a political nature, 
and in speculative opinions, there was no 
difference with respect to the propriety 
and necessity of supporting the public 
credit. The House had in all administra- 
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tions been uniform in maintaining the 
credit which had been so useful to us in 
our difficulties, and in countenancing every 
measure which tended to the advancement 
of our revenue, or the security of the 
national creditor. It would not, therefore, 
be imputed to him, that he rose this day 
to agitate the House on the subject from 
motives of faction, or for the purpose of 
exciting alarms in the country. In what 
he should say, he would give occasion for 
no such charge. It was his first and most 
earnest desire to see the revenues of this 
country rendered so indubitably equal to 
to our necessities, that neither cavil nor 
ingenuity should’ be able to excite terrors 
in the breasts of those who had lent their 
money on the faith of government; and 
he did not believe there was an individual 
in the House who entertained different 
sentiments, 

There had been, he said, a good deal of 
conversation at different times on the 
subject of the sinking fund, and on the 
propriety of applying it to the necessities 
of the state. Without entering at all into 
the question, whether it was wise in all 
possible cases so to apply it; or whether 
the public might not be more benefited 
by its appropriation occasionally to other 
purposes, this much was certain, that 
though it had been applied occasionally to 
make up for the year the deficiencies of 
any tax which might have failed of pro- 
ducing what it was calculated to produce, 
or to answer any sudden and unforeseen 
emergency, it never was yet taken and 
applied to the permanent payment of the 
annuity of any sum which we had had occa- 
sion to borrow. To this length we never 
hi had gone; the wisdom of the House 

ad always provided by taxes a permanent 
fund for the payment of the national cre- 
ditor; and the produce of the sinking 
fund was only held out as an additional 
security to them, that in case those taxes 
should fail, their annuitics would still be 
regularly paid. The right hon. gentleman 
at the head of the finances had said, some 
days ago, that by the late production of 
taxes we had reason to hope that the reve 
nues of this country would annually pro- 
duce the sum of fifteen millions and a half, 
which constantly would leave a surplus of 
one million to be applied to the extinction 
of the national debt. He would not be 
confident in the precise words which the 
right hon. gentleman had made use of in 
stating this fact; but this was the result, 
and this his friends had adopted, with the 
most sanguine disposition. 
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He was by no means pleased that the 
state which he should give of the public 
aecounts did not warrant the conclusion 
which the right hon. gentleman had drawn 
from them. He by no means wished that 
his state of the public revenue should turn 
out to be the true state, in contradiction 
to that of the right hon. gentleman; but 
the House must not argue, that because 
he went into these discussions for the 
purpose of shewing them that the conclu- 
sions which had been drawn from them 
were not well founded, that therefore he 
was anxious to affect the public credit, 
and to lower the state of the funds. He 
was actuated by no such motive. It was 
his opinion, that the true and only found- 
ation on which the credit of this country 
could be maintained, was in the publicity 
and clearness of our accounts; it was in 


the evident determination of parliament at 


all times to look their situation in the face, 
and neither to deceive themselves, nor to 
deceive others with fallacious statements, 
which could only serve interested purposes 
for a moment, while they might produce 
lasting and dreadful consequences to the 
country. Perfectly to despond, was as 
injurious as to be too sanguine. Despon- 
dency would depress the genius, enter- 
prise, and energy of the country: and 
again, to be too sanguine in our expccta- 
tions, would prevent us from taking those 
measures which might be necessary to our 
deliverance. Apprehending that the state 
of our finances was very different from 
that which the right hon. gentleman had 
held out, it was his opinion, that though 
our circumstances were bad, they gave no 
reason for despondency: they were yet to 
be retrieved ; but they were only to be 
retrieved by our cheerfully submitting to 
new and to heavy burthens. This, in the 
present situation of the country, was un- 
doubtedly a melancholy prospect; but he 
had too much confidence in the good 
sense of the people, and in the wisdom of 
parliament, to believe, that when the ne- 
cessity was made apparent for new bur- 
thens, the one would ecither hesitate to 
impose, or the other to bear them. 

He was afraid, that in what he should 
have to state to the House, he should 
make the necessity for new burthens too 
apparent. The right hon. gentleman had 
laid before the House a paper to shew the 
comparative produce of the taxes of the 
quarter ending the Sth of April, 1784, 
and of the quarter ending the 5th of April, 
1785. From the amount of the latter he 
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‘had argued, that the produce of all the 
taxes for the year would leave a oH ier 
of one million above the payment of all 
the annuities and establishments of the 
year. It had already heen stated to the 
House, that to draw this conclusion from 
this particular quarter would be fallacious, 
for that the quarter consisted of eleven 
days more than either of the other three. 
The quarter in general was ninety-one days 
and a fraction; but this quarter was one 
‘hundred and two days in length. The 
amount of the taxes for this long quarter 
was, by the account produced, 3,066,000/. 
which multiplied by four, undoubtedly 
made the produce of the taxes for the 
whole year 12,260,000/. He avoided 
fractions to make the matter more readily 
intelligible. The eleven days, however, 
‘which were to be taken from this quarter 
made the amount very different. On an 
average the amount of the taxes was 
about 30,000/. per day, which for the 
eleven days amounted to $30,000/. and 
this multiplied by four, made the sum of 
1,300,0004. which was to be taken from 
the calculation of the right hon. gentle- 
man. This, therefore, reduced the annual 
produce of the permanent annuities to 
11,000,000/. Add to this 2,500,000/. for 
the amount of the land and malt, and the 
whole was only thirteen millions and a 
half, which was two millions short of the 
calculation of the right hon. gentleman. 

It was not a fair nor a true way of stating 
the taxes, by taking the amount of a 
quarter as a fourth of the year. The 
quarters sometimes varied exceedingly ; 
and arguing in this way, from this parti- 
cular quarter, was liable to much fallacy. 
He had it notin his power to argue by 
comparisons of all the quarters for any 
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would not be borne out by the experience 
of former years. It was a fact, that when- 
ever the spring quarter was high, the sum- 
mer quarters fell off, and whenever it was 
low the summer quarters made up for the 
deficiencies. The years 1778 and 1779 
presented instances like the present year 
of high spring quarters: in the one, the 
customs amounted to 708,000/. and in the 
other to 715,000/.; and yet it so happened 
that these two years were the lowest of all 
the eleven years, for which the account 
on the table was made up. Was it there- 
fore reasonable to infer, from the high 
amount of the customs in this quarter, 
that the amount of the year would be 
equally or proportionably high ? 

But in this particular quarter on which 
the right hon. gentleman had calculated in 
so sanguine a manner, there were several 
articles which struck him in a very forcible 
manner as being charged too high. East 
India goods, for instance, were stated in 
this quarter to have produced 86,000/. a 
sum so much above what they had ever 
produced in a former quarter, that he 
knew not how to take that as a fourth of 
the produce of this article for the year. 
The average produce of this article for the 
last eleven years was but 120,000/. a year; 
and the quarter ‘ending the 5th of April 
1784, had produced but 10,000/. On sueh 
experience, it was impossible that he could 
set down this article at $40,000/. for the 
year. There must have been in the pay- 
ments made this quarter, some arrearages 
paid up, or some extraordinary circum- 
stances which would not enter into the 
other quarters, and which therefore it 
would be unfair to calculate upon in this 
statement. Another article struck him 
as curious. The duty of 18% per cent. on 


given number of years; but having anec- | muslins was stated to produce 86,0002. in 


count in his hand of the amount of the 


customs for eleven years, he did not think | 
it would be unfair to argue by analogy | year. 


from them, and to shew how treacherous 
it would be to decide on the amount of 
the customs for a year by any one quarter. 
In comparing the several years, he would 
naturally pass over the last year, as by the 
postponement of the customs due by the 
East India Company, that year could not 
be set in comparison so as to give any fair 
estimate of the public revenue. The total 
of the customs for the quarter ending the 
5th of April last, was 770,000/. To argue 
that this was a proof that the other three 
quarters would be equally productive, he 
was afraid would be very fallacious, and 


this quarter; this was as much as the duty 
had produced for the whole of the last 
The excise duties, which were paid 
into the Exchequer at the rate of 350,0000. 
per week, made another very material in- 
accuracy in this account; for, by the ad- 
dition of the eleven days in this quarter,. 
the excise duties were paid for fifteen 
weeks. So that if this was to be taken as 
a fourth of the year, the year must consist 
of sixty weeks instead of fifty-two. 

The stamp-duties which had been im- 
posed by his noble friend (lord John Ca- 
vendish) were stated to have produced in 
this quarter 96,000/., a sum which very 
much astonished, and which, if it were 
true, would very much please him. He 
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was afraid, however, there was no truth in 
this statement. The whole produce of 
these duties, which undoubtedly had fallen 
short of their calculation, had never yet 
amounted to much above 100,000¢. a year. 
To state, therefore, that they had pro- 
duced 96,000/. in one quarter, was a thing 
for which he could not account, however 
he might wish that the fact were so. The 
additional stamps which had been laid 
since that time, were stated also at 96,000/. 
This would give on each of these articles 
an annual produce of 380,000/.; and he 
called upon gentlemen to say, whether they 
expected such a sum, or any thing like it, 
from these duties? Besides this, there was 
to be mentioned other charges, which were 
evidently inaccurate—the deduction from 
salaries, the composition of the Bank for 
the whole of the stamp duties on notes was 
12,000/. a year; and yet in this quarter 
6,000/. of that sum was taken, and which 
therefore could not be multplied by four. 
It was impossible that he could speak 
on these points with the authority of the 
right hon. gentleman, because he had not 
the information. He conceived these things 
to be curious and unaccountable; and he 
trusted that the right hon. gentleman 
would explain them to the House, in sup- 
rt of the reasoning and conclusions 
which he had drawn from this quarter. 
These articles, which he had enumerated, 
would amount, in the calculation for the 
whole of the year, to upwards of 150,0002. ; 
but he understood the right hon. gentle- 
man had said, in his statement of this 
quarter, that therewas one sum of 125,000/. 
to be deducted, and that there was 100,000/. 
to arise in another quarter, which was not 
in this. Not knowing precisely in the pre- 
sent stage what were the articles on which 
the right hon. gentleman had said, that 
these deductions were to be made, he 
would not insist so much on the particular 
objections as on the great objection to the 
eleven days in this quarter which were not 
in the others; and upon this he still con- 
tended, there was a deduction to be made 
of 1,300,000/. from the calculation for the 
ear. 
e Another way had been taken in stating 
this business. Instcad of multiplying this 
quarter by four, the two winter aria 
were taken together and multiplied by 
two. Fle conceived this also to be falla- 
cious, though not perhaps so fallacious as 
the other. He must reason on this also 
from the account of the customs on the 
table. In that account he found that the 
[ VOL. XXV. ] 
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average of ten years was about 74,000/. 
in favour of the summer quarters; and 
here it was to be observed, that taking 
it in this way, there was a difference of 
five days in the calculation. The winter 
quarters included from the 10th of Octo- 
ber to the 5th of April; but onc ihing par- 
ticularly deserved the notice of the House, 
and that was, that by the account of the 
customs on the table, it appeared, that 
whenever the spring quarter exceeded 
700,000/. the summer quarters were pro- 
portionably low. But admitting this mode 
of stating the account, and multiplying the 
two last quarters by two, to give the pro- 
bable production of the present year, the 
amount would be but 11,400,000/. which 
would still leave a deficiency of 1,650,0002. 
of the fifteen millions and a half stated by 
the right hon. gentleman. 

He understood the right hon. gentle- 
man had argued from this account in an- 
other way: he had compared this spring 
quarter with the spring quarter of last 

ear; he considered this as stil] more fal- 
acious ; he had compared it with the worst 
spring quarter for the last ten years. The 
quarter of last year was bad for the reasons 
he had stated, namely, the postponement 
of the East India duties: but he begged 
gentlemen again to look at the account in 
their hands of the customs; they would 
find, that though the spring quarter of 
1784 was the worst of the whole ten years, 
yet the year 1784 was the best but one of 
all that period. Nothing could. be more 
erroneous than to argue, that from the 
goodness of the spring quarter the whole 
year was to be estimated. Itso happened, 
that whenever the spring quarter was 
highest, the whole year was low: for in- 
stance, the spring quarter of 1779 was 
715,000/.: the spring quarter of 1784 was 
385,000/.: yet the whole of the year 1779 
produced but 2,200,000/.: while 178+ pro- 
duced 2,600,000/. It was in vain, there- 
fore, to argue from this mode of statement; ° 
but he said, that in giving the right hon. 
gentleman every thing he demanded, in 
stating the account with all the possible 
advantages which could be enumerated, 
and omitting all the objections which he 
had made, by laying the two winter quar- 
ters together, and even permitting him to 
say that the summer quarters would be. 
better, granting that they would be better 
as six is to five, yet in this way, the whole 
amount of the permanent revenues, and 
of the land and malt, would be but 
14,233,000/. which would be a sum 
[2K] 
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300,000/. short of what we had annually 
to pay, and 1,300,000/. short of the state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman, by 
which there was to be a surplus of 
1,000,000/. a year for a sinking fund. 

If, therefore, it was the determination 
of that House to meet the situation of the 


country fairly ; if they intended, with the | k 


honesty and determination that became 
them, to put the finances of the country 
‘beyond the reach of cavil; give security 
to the creditor, and manifest to the whole 
world their disposition to be strictly honest, 
‘they must lay additional burthens on the 
people to the amount of 1,300,000/. a year. 
The alternative was undoubtedly unplea- 
sant; but no man could hesitate one mo- 
ment in making his choice. The alterna- 
tive was, that in the present moment, when 
the people of this country were labouring 
under taxes that were almost insupport- 
“ able, they should impose new and heavy 
burthens on tliem to the amount of 
1,300,000/. a year; or that the immense 
load of this country should be suifered to 
continue for ever; by which, when some 
new struggle might occasion extraordinary 
calls, we must be brought to that dreadful 
state which no considerate man could look 
at without horror—a national bankruptcy. 
Surely, in this view of the matter, no man 
would hesitate in his choice: he who could 
_ cherish in his bosom for one moment the 
idea of embracing the one side of the al- 
‘ternative, must have a head incapable of 
judging ; a national bankruptcy would be 
national rain; and the head of that man 
must*be strange 
human, who could harbour such a notion. 
Et was not to be thought of. And yet he 
knew that stange, mad, and atrocious 
echemes had been engendered in the 
brains of some men to this énd: but no 
practical statesman had ever thought of 
them, no wise man had ever countenanced 
them, and no good man, he trusted, would 
ever adopt them. The right hon. gentle- 
man had properly stated to the House, 
that it was only by the gradual diminution 
of the debt that we could retrieve our 
affairs. This was his belief; and he was 
sincerely of opinion, that by cheerfully 
submitting now to an increase of burthens, 
our affairs might not only be retrieved, 
but we might be brought to a more pro- 
sperous condition than we had ever en- 
joyed. 

It might be said, let us wait another 
year before we lay any more taxes on the 
people: let us see what the result of our 
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wishes are. This, he said, was truly im- 
politic; the loss of a year of peace was a 
material loss. If the sum was actually 
not wanted; if there should at this time 
be a sinking fund, the increase of that 
fund would be a blessing, and the year of 
peace ought not to be lost, though he 
new it was the opinion of some men, that 
war was the proper time for the diminu- 
tion of the national debt. Perhaps’ it 
might be said, that he pushed ministers to 
do this, in order to ‘make them unpopular, 
because it must be an unpopular measure 
to lay additional burthens to so large an 
amount. If such should be the imputa- 
tion thrown on gentlemen who rose in that 
House to deliver their opinions on subjects 
of revenue, it would be wise for them to 
absent themselves whenever such subjects 
were mentioned; but no such imputation 
could with justice be brought against 
those who fairly offered to share in the 
unpopularity by assisting the ministers in 
the task. 

He concluded with saying, that it was 
his intention to have moved, from the 
grounds which he had stated, that it ap- 
peared to the House, that the permanent 
revenues of the country amounted only to 
between eleven and twelve millions; but 
not being able to state the precise amount, 
he did not think that such a motion would 
have the accuracy which the House should 
require; and theretore he proposed to 
move, ‘ That a committee be appointed 
to inquire into, and state to this House, 
the annual net produce, from the 5th of 
April 1775, to the 5th of April 1785, of 
the several taxes now subsisting, which 
were granted previous to the 5th day of 
January 1776, distinguishing each year, 
together with the totals, stating also 
the average produce of each tax, and of 
the totals; and also, the produce of the 
several taxes granted since the 5th day 
of January 1776, for one year, ending the 
5th of April 1785; and also, the amount 
of the public debts as they stood at the 
receipt of his Majesty’s Exchequer, on the 
5th day of April 1785, with the annual 
interest and other charges payable thereon; 
and also, the amount of the Exchequer 
Bills, Navy Bills, Ordnance Debentures, 
and other unfunded debts; and to report 
the said accounts, with their observations 
thereupon, to the House.” 

Mr. Eden rose to second the motion. 
He said he continued to think, that the 
statements of the public revenue which 


had been brought forward were highly 
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erroneous at least, if not fallacious. It was 
become of the utmost importance to the 
blie to have those statements fairly 
ought to the test of truth ; and such was 
the object of the present motion. The 
statements which the committee were re- 
ired to prepare by the motion, might 
undoubtedly be prepared by the revenue 
officers, and might afterwards be discussed 
by the House; but it seemed better to 
collect and settle them in the most intelli- 
gible shape under the inspection of a com- 
mittee. With respect to what his right 
hon. friend had stated upon the compara- 
tive differences of the two half-years on 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had placed so much stress; he must ob- 
serve, that if the difference between those 
two half-years was estimated at 700,000. 
and it ought not, after all the obvious 
tions, to be estimated higher) that 

sum was fally accounted for by two cir- 
cumetances, which seemed to escape gen- 
tlemen’s recollection. In this last and 
boasted half-year, there was an increase 
of about 460,000/. in the duties paid by 
the East India Company, beyond the 
duties paid by that Company in the half- 
year ending in April 1784, and there was 
also 240,0000. taxes of 1784: these two 
sume added together, would be found to 
leave no rise in the half-year ending the 
5th of April 1785, on which any argument 
of a great increase could be built. There 
was, howéver, one circumstance im the 
paper presented by the receiver-general 
of the customs, which was very encourag- 
jog. The net produce of the customs for 
the year ending the 5th of April 1785, 
appeared in that paper to be 3,720,000/. 
He would not adopt the modern reason- 
ings, and infer from it, that the next year’s 
produce would be equally high: still less 
would he presume, that because this was 
800,000%. higher than the preceding year’s 
produce, the next year would advance 
800,000/. farther. But he would observe, 
that it recurred fully to the fair produce 
of the old branches of the customs, in the 
most prosperous times: the average net 
ptiduce of the customs for eight years, 
ending in 1776, was above 2,500,000/. 
and the taxes established since upon the 
customs, together with the discounts, 
might be estimated at about 1,200,000/. 
This prosperous state of the trade was, 
perhaps, chiefly owing to the energy 
ef the kingdom and of merchants; but 
perhaps also it was in part to the measures 
adopted against smuggling. He was far 
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from wishing to detract from the merit of 
those measures; he had always diffcred, 
and continued to differ, from some of his 
friends, in thinking that the Tea Act and 
the Smuggling Act were likely to have a 
gradual and material effect in the improve- 
ment of the revenue: and though he had 
disapproved of the new window tax, it was 


not because he disliked its principle, but 


because he thought it injudiciously exe. 
cuted, and proportioned in a manner un- 
just to the community, and injurious to 
the old window tax, which had conse-« 
quently been much diminished. He 
nevertheless entertained favourable expec- 
tations from the effect of the plan. 

Mr. Pitt said, that during a consider- 
able part of the right hon. mover’s argu- 
ment, he had expected his motion would 
have been of a very different nature from 
what it turned out to be. From what had 
fallen from him at the beginning of his 
speech, he was inclined to think that his 
proposition would have gone to establish 
It as a doctrine, that wherever a tax was 
found to be deficient of the produce at 
which it had originally been estimated, the 
minister of finance was bound to make up 
that particular deficiency by a new tax, 
without considering the degree in which 


other branches of the revenue might be 


found to make compensation, thus direct- 
ing his attention to minute and individual 
objects, instead of embracing and regard~ 
ing the general amount of all the taxes. 
The right hon. gentleman, however, had 
disappointed him by takmg a new ground ; 
and he was ready to believe that the mo- 
tion which they had then heard made, was 
not that which it was his original inten- 
tion to have offered. He supposed, that 
the lights in which the right hon. gentle- 
man had viewed the subject since his first 
notice to the House, when he acknow- 
ledged that he could not ascertain what 
his motion was to be, though a motion at 
all events he was determined to make, or 
perhaps even his own arguments, which 
he had just now delivered, had persuaded 
him, that it was perfectly out of his power 
to form any fixed and decided opinion, 
contrary to that which he had himself for- 
merly endeavoured to impress the House 
with, relative to the prosperous state of 
our finances; and therefore he was desi- 
rous of a committee, in hopes that they 
might be able to do it for him. He was 
happy ever to have it in his power to agree 
in sentiment with the right hon. gentle- 
nfan; and on the present occasion there 
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were some points in which their opinions 
' did perfectly coincide. In the first place, 
he heartily agreed with him when he said, 
that to impress the public with flattering 
hopes of the prosperity of the nation in 
point of revenue, when those hopes could 
only be supported by fallacious statements, 
by concealment or deceit, was a gross vio- 
lation of duty in a minister; but he wished 
the right hon. gentleman was as ready to 
concede to him on the other hand, that to 
promote despondency and despair, by un- 
fair misreprescntations to the prejudice of 
the nation in her most essential and vital 
part, her public credit, was at least as cul- 
ee Another principle of the right 

on. gentlenan he was also happy to find 
corresponded exactly with his own most 
favourite object, an object which he had 
never lost sight of since he first had the 
honour of a seat in that House, the neces- 
sity of an efficient and regular Sinking 
Fund, to be uniformly, and, he would say, 
unalienably applied to the diminution and 
discharge of the national debt. He con- 
“Shomer the right hon. gentleman on his 

aving become a proselyte to this mea- 
sure; but still there were some of his col- 
lateral doctrines on the subject, in which 
he could not but differ with him in opi- 
nion. He denied that it was contrary to 
the proper intent of a sinking fund ever to 
apply any part of it to any other purpose, 
except the diminution of the debt; not 
even to the payment of the interest ; for, 
on the contrary, it had been, he said, the 
constant practice of all financiers so to ap- 
ply it, if necessary, still making up the 
deficiency arising from such application 
by other taxes; and, indeed, the Sinking 
Fund was at all times considered not only 
as aresource for paying off the debt, but 
also a collateral security to the public cre- 
ditors. ; 

He paid some ironical compliments to 
Mr. Fox for his zeal on the subject; a 
zeal however, which, like that of all new 
converts, was, he said, more ardent than 
judicious; for in his great anxiety that a 
sinking fund should be established, he 
was desirous immediately to proceed to 
the imposition of taxes for that purpose, 
without being satisfied to wait a few 
months longer to see whether those now 
in being would not be found sufficient. 
He returned the right hon. gentleman 
thanks for his readiness to ease him of the 
most disagreeable part of his duty, that of 
proposing new taxes ; and hoped the same 
disposition would continue, if it should be 
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found, contrary to his present expecta- 
tions, that they were necessary; for he 
should be more happy to see all that bril- . 
liancy of eloquence, and all that force of 
argument, exerted on an occasion when 
taxes were to be laid on, than at a time 
when no such thing was in agitation. 
Notwithstanding the arguments of the 
right hon. gentleman were, on this occa- 
sion, useless, he should not however forget 
them, but would treasure them up in 
his memory for any future use to which 
they might be turned. And he hoped 
the House would remember, that the right 
hon. gentleman, by his extreme forward- 
ness on the present day for proceeding’ to 
lay new burthens on the public, had 
pledged himself to support whatever 
measures of finance should from any future 
disappointments be found necessary. He 
apprehended the sole object of the motion 
was to procure for the House such infor- 
mation as should enable them to. judge 
whether the present system of taxes was 
sufficient without fresh additions to answer 
the necessary demands of the different 
establishments, and to afford a surplus suf- 
ficient for a Sinking Fund of one million 
annually. Now, as this was the whole 
extent of the question, he submitted whe- 
ther it would not be more advisable to 
wait for the experience of a few months, 
than to put the business into the channel 
proposed by the present motion. With 
regard to the grounds of objestion that 
were now taken to his former propositions 
to the House, he said, they were extremely 
different from those which had already 
been suggested. If it wasa general truth, 
that in all arguments, the surest way to 
come to a mutual understanding, was the 
adhering to some certain premises, and 
following a regular and uniform system of 
reasoning, or in the common phrase, stick- 
ing to the point; it was a truth that ap- 
plied to questions of a numerical nature, 
above all others; and yet, .in the present 
instance, this principle seemed to be en- 
tirely forgotten; for the particular calcula- 
tion on which he was then attacked, was 
one which, until that day, had never been 
called in question: he was happy to find 
that those which had been formerly taken 
up, were at last abandoned as untenable ; 
by which it was to be understood, that a 
tacit testimony was borne against them by 
his opponents themselves. 

He desired the House to recollect, that 
when he made his several calculations, he 
had not done it with a view of adopting 
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any. one particularly, as the foundation of 
his prospects concerning the revenue, but 
only with a view to lead the minds of gen- 
tlemen to the easiest method by which 
they could form their judgments, in order 
that when the whole subject came pro- 
perly before them, they might be more 
competent to decide upon it. The calcu- 
Jation that was now endeavoured to be 
overturned, was that by which he had 
compared the two quarters ending on the 
5th of April, in the present and last year, 
and grounded thereon 2 comparative com- 
putation of the produce of the two subse- 
quent quarters, those ending on the 10th 
of October in each year. This calcula- 
tion, he said, had been principally com- 
bated on two different grounds :—first, it 
was objected, that the accounts of the 
quarter ending on the 5th of the present 
month, contained the receipts of eleven 
days beyond the natural quarter: to un- 
derstand this, it was necessary that the 
House should be informed of the method 
of making up the public accounts in the 
Exchequer ; the principal body of weekly 
payments were, he said, made into the 
f£xchequer on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 
and the day for muking up the accounts 
was Friday ; the custom, therefore, was, 
that on whatever day any particular sum 
was received, it was to be credited and 
accounted for, as if received on the Friday 
nearest to that day, whether precedent or 
subsequent; hence he inferred, that there 
must always be a difference in each quar- 
ter of between three and six days at least, 
therefore the excess of the numbers in the 
quarter on which so much stress had been 
laid, was greatly reduced. Thus, he ob- 
served, what was gained in one quarter, 
was lost in another, and the whole of the 
relative accounts of the half-year came to 
their proper Jevel. The next objection was, 
that the last quarter, including nearly the 
amount of the receipts for the whole year, 
upon the new taxes, was not a medium 
from which any fair calculation could be 
drawn of a comparative proportion be- 
tween the other quarters, in which little 
or nothing could be received on the same 
accounts. This, he said, notwithstanding 
the stress with which it had been relied 
on, was by no means founded in fact. 
Here he instanced the horse tax, the hat 
tax, the game-licence tax, and some few 
others, which had not yet afforded nearly 
the complement of their yearly revenue. 
Besides these taxes, there was another, 
which would be foynd to yield an increas- 
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ing produce, when the odium which had 
been so industriously excited against it 
had subsided—this was the window tax, a 
tax which, considering every circumstance 
attending it, had turned out to be the 
most nearly adequate to the produce at | 
which it was estimated of any that he re- 
membered. Here he entered into Mr. 
Fox’s calculation, by which he had en- 
deavoured to prove, that because in the 
account of the receipts of the stamp duties 
of lord John Cavendish, there appeared 
to have been paid in a sum nearly equal 
to the estimate which lord John had 
formed of their annual produce, therefore 
there could be but little more to receive 
on that head for the remainder of the 

ear. To this he replied, that the right 

on. gentleman had not taken notice that 
the account alluded to, included the 
amount of Jord John’s whole budget, ex- 
cept one trifling article, (that of waggons, ) 
and observed, that it would be extraordi- 
nary indeed if one quarter of the entire 
taxes of that minister, which had been. 
laid at 550,000/., but which had never 
exceeded 300,000/., should not amount to 
70 or 80,0000. 

Here he returned to the calculation re- 
lative to the proportionate excess of the 
summer beyond the winter quarters. The 
principle which he had suggested as a fair 
ground for forming this calculation, viz. 
the usual superiority of the customs in the 
two summer over the two winter quarters, 
had been opposed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman on the strength of an average cal- 
culation which he had made of nine suc- 
cessive years, during which nine years the 
principle was found not to operate. This 
series of years was the most unfair of any 
which could be adduced to the argument 
in question, for they were in general 
years of war. In war time, he said, it 
was impossible to find any principles of 
reasoning on subjects like the present ap- 
plicable to times of peace. In time of 
war an extraordinary degree of success 
might attend the arms of a nation for one 
quarter of a year, and yet the succeeding 
quarters be calamitous in an equal or 
greater proportion. Hence the successful 
quarter must necessarily be more produc- 
tive of revenue by customs than the others, 
which might also be the case, without any 
such reverse of fortune, from the circum- 
stance of ships waiting for convoy, or . 
being detained in distant ports for want 
of seamen. Hence the average, which in 
peace was uniform and regular, became 
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disturbed and unsatisfactory in times of 
war. He asserted, that if the right hon. 
gentleman had gone back to a period of 

ace, and drawn his average from thence, 

e would have found it to be such as 
would have fully corresponded with what 
he had laid down as a just mode of com- 
putation. He said, that on general rea- 
soning there was nothing more evident, 
than that the summer quarters must ne- 
cessarily afford a greater produce in the 
customs than those of winter; but he 
would reduce those general grounds of 
argument to particular facts, by which 
the House would be much better informed. 
For. this purpose, he instanced first the 
customs payable bY the East India Com- 
pany; this, he said, was one of the most 
important branches of the customs, and 
yet in the last quarter we had received so 
far short of one quarter of the whole year’s 
amount, that the net sum on that account 
m the papers before the House was no 
more than 47,0007. In the tobacco trade 
also it was notorious, that a very small 
propor con of the shipping ever arrived so 
early in the year as to pay the customs 
within the winter quarters ; the same was 
the case with the West India goods, and 
in another branch of commerce the re- 
ceipt of the customs was entirely confined 
to the summer quarters,—the Baltic trade 
was s0 circumstanced, that the ships could 
not sail from their respective ports early 
enough in the year to arrive in England 
till the summer was far advanced. Hence, 


he contended, it was obvious that the — 
future quarters of the present year must of | 


necessity be far more productive than the 
former quarters. It had also been sug 
gested, that the whole of the drawbacks 
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same proportion to the past, that the two 
corresponding half-years of the last year 
bore to each other, the whole produce of 
the present year might be expected to 
amount to 12,580,000/. which, with the 
land and malt taxes at 2,400,000/. would 
make 14,980,000/. and leave a sum of 
only 420,000/. deficient for the purpose of 
appropriating a clear yearly million for 
the sinking fund proposed. This sum was 
such as would preclude the necessity of 
‘applying to new burthens; but if there 
should be occasion, he had no apprehen- 
sion that there could be found a single 
voice in the nation that would hesitate to 
proclaim the necessity and good policy 
of supplying the reat new impo- 
sitions on articles, that sho ee 
be productive in the degree require 
Here he appealed to the candour of the 
right hon. gentleman, and the good sense 
of the House, whether it could, on any 
ground of prudence, be expedient to give 
up such favourable expectations, as arose 
from every point of view in which our 
national resources could be put ; expecta- 
tions which the experience of a very few 
months would either establish or overturn ; 
and to proceed to the imposition of new 
burthens on their constituents, in addition 
to those,:under which they already la- 
boured, burthens which an event so shortly 
expected to arrive would most probably 
prove to be unnecessary. 

With regard to the made by which the 
right hon. gentleman endeavoured to carry 
his point, viz. the appointing comumis- 
sioners for the purposes named in his mo- 
tion, it was sick as, if he had no objection 


to the object, he could nevertheless by no 


: means agree to. He said, he should be 


on re-exportation not having been yet | extremely sorry to believe that there were 
paid, left the produce considerably greater | not in that House many persons infinitely 
than it otherwise would have been. To | more capable of filling the office which he 
this he answered, that so far from there | had the honour to enjoy than he was: but 
being any ground for an argument of that | still, even badly supported as it might be, 
nature, on a supposition of a decrease in : he thought it more properly vested in him, 
the exports, the fact was, that they had | a servant of the Crown, and answerable for 
been for some time past in a state of con- , his conduct, than it could be in a commit- 
siderable increase, as was evident from , tee of the House, liable to no such con- 


the returns from all the out-ports where 
they were more numerous than they had 
been remembered ; and in the port of 
London they were nearly equal to the 
greatest extent to which they had ever 
feached. He concluded, that as the half- 
year ending the Sth of April, 1784, pro- 
duced 4,783,000/., and that ending the 
Sth of April, 1785, produced 5,804,000/., 
if the ensuing half-year were to bear the 


trol from personal responsibility. He then 
: went into a conjecture of what would be 
' the conduct of such a committee as was 

required by the present motion, which he 
| supposed was intended to consist of mem- 
i bers of different opinions ; they would, he 
i aid. perhaps with less eloquence, with 
' less vehemence, with less noise, and with 
‘less action, but not with less obstinacy, 


| debate the same points, and nearly in the 
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same manner, as the whole House would 
do; there would moreover be a consider- 
able difficulty in appointing such a com- 
mittee as would give satisfaction te all 
sides ofthe House. Here he lamented that 
it was not, from the orders of the House, 
allowable for him to speak out the whole 
of his idea on the subject ; but gentlemen 
might very well understand him, that 
there were several different descriptions 
of men in the House, and that some per- 
sons would wish to have one description, 
and some another description, to compose 
the committee: for his own part, if his 
office was to be put into commission, he 
confessed he should be extremely willing 
to be himself one of the commissioners, 
and would of course wish to have his own 
most particular friends for colleagues. On 
the other hand, he imagined the right hon. 
gentleman would also choose to be one of 
the committee, and perhaps would have 
no objection to being allowed to appoint 
the rest. In that case, there would be no 
great difficulty to form some judgment of 
the sort of report that would proceed 
from them; for, not to mention the ex- 
treme facility with which the right hon. 
gentleman and his friends had formerly 
doomed the greatest commercial Company 
in the world to bankruptcy—[A loud c 
of Hear, hear! on which Mr. Pitt said, 
he was glad to find the gentlemen so sore 
upon the subject; he considered it as a 
sign of their repentance.] The very little 
delicacy which the right hon. gentleman 
had shewn to the public credit, in coming 
forward with his present attack at so cri- 
tical a time, within a few days of that on 
which he intended to bring on a question 
relative to the finances, for the purpose of 
providing for the funding of such part of 
the national debt incurred in the course 
of the last war as yet remained to be 
funded, and for paying the interest of the 
small loan that might be found necessary, 
plainly indicated which way his wishes 
went, and what his real purpose was. 
Upon the whole, the measure proposed 
could have no good effect whatever, but 
must be productive of many bad ones; it 
must occasion a delay in the very busi- 
nese to which it related—the establishment 
of the sinking fund ; it must tend to create 
apprehensions for which there was no real 
foundation, extremely prejudicial to the 
credit of the nation, and give a temporary 
check to that rapid progress which had of 
late taken place in the funds; and which, 
if not thwarted by idle and useless specu- 
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lations of this nature, would shortly rise 
to such a height as the prosperous state of 
the public revenue must, when more uni- 
versally known, tend effectually to secure, 

Mr. Fox rose to reply. He began with 
observing, that the right hon. gentlemaa 
had thought proper to’ bestow the name 
of ‘ proselyte’ upon him. He desired to 
know at what period of his political: life it 
was that he had ever held any other than 
one and the same language, respecting the 
necessity of keeping up the sinking fund, 
so as to be able to apply a certain sum un- | 
alienably towards the discharge of the na- 
tional debt, in time of peace. At.all times, 
and on all occasions, when questions of 
finance were agitated, had he ‘hot con- 
tended, that unless this were done, the 
nation would be inevitably ruined? How 
happened it, then, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had discovered that it was a new 
doctrine in his mouth? With regard to his 
having declared, that the surplus of the 
sinking fund ought never to be applied to- 
wards the annual establishments, or in dis- 
charge of the public annuity, he had said 
directly the reverse ; having declared, that 
it was, in his opinion, right so to apply it, 
when a necessity arose, as sir Robert Wal- 
pole and all his successors had occasionally 
applied it: but he had at the same time 
said, that it ought not to be suffered to 
remain as a fund appropriated to those 
purposes generally; on the contrary, its 
great object, viz. the applying it in dimi- 
nution of the public debt, ought ever to 
be held in view. Mr. Fox reprobated Mr. 
Pitt’s argument as in the highest degree 
fallacious and illusory. The right hon. 
gentleman, he said, uniformly avoided and 
flew from any computation grounded on 
the average of a number of years, and 
upon experience—to resort to what? @ 
computation built upon the amount of the 
produce of the two last quarters, an amount 
exceeding any that had gone before, for 
obvious reasons, joined to the amount of 
two summer quarters, which accidentally 
had been the greatest of any two summer 
quarters to be instanced. This was, he 
said, of all weak modes of reasoning, the 
weakest. It was not merely to trust to 
visionary speculation, but to that sort of 
speculation most liable to failure. With 
regard even to the confidence the right 
hon. gentleman had placed in his con- 
jectures, in consequence of his boasted 
quarter ending April 5, 1785, he might 
find his conjectures deceive him; since the 
only quarter's produce that had greatly 
| * 
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exceeded others, was a quarter in the year 
‘1779, the remaining quarters of which 
failed beyond all example. Mr. Fox de- 
fended lord John Cavendish’s budget from 
imputation, and said he should not have 
imagined the present administration would 
have imputed blame to it, since they could 
not have forgotten, that lord John had 
been obliged to open his budget within 
three weeks after he had kissed his Ma- 
jesty’s hand as chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and that he succeeded the right hon. 

entleman in that office, who had remained 
in it six weeks perfectly inactive, and with- 
out doing one thing for the public in point 
of finance. Had lord John continued an- 
other year chancellor of the exchequer, 
undoubtedly he would have been prepared 
with new taxes, to have supplied the defi- 
ciencies of his own taxes, and with some 
plan for establishing a fund to be applied 
immediately in diminution of the national 
debt. But what had been the right hon. 
gentleman’s conduct? Who, that had last 
year seen him assume an air of the utmost 

ersonal importance and gravity, and 
Freard him ardently talk of his determina- 
tion to encounter loss of popularity, pub- 
lic clamour, and public odium, rather than 
not effect so necessary a purpose as ap- 
plying a fund towards the immediate dimi- 
nution of the national debt, would have 
imagined that he would this year have 
come forward with a series of computa- 
tions, founded in demonstrable fallacy and 
error, in order to ground a pretence for 
putting off the great work till another ses- 
sion? What pledge had the House that he 
would begin upon it even next session? 
Indeed, his words were sufficiently big with 

romises, but would a minister’s promise 
insure a minister's performance? Last year 
he gave a verbal pledge, and bound him- 
self by words as fast as words could bind 
him. Master as he was of words, Mr. Fox 
said, he defied the right hon. gentleman 
to invent i ag more binding or 
more strong than those he had used last 
session, and yet the House had witnessed 
what security his verbal pledge had proved! 
Thus might he go on promising and pro- 
mising ad infinitum, and a work that ought 
to have been begun before, that would not 
admit of longer delay, be deferred till we 
found ourselves again involved in a war; 


and he was not yet, Mr. Fox said, brought. 


over to the opinion that war was the fit- 
test season for the discharge of the na- 
tional debt. 

Mr. Fox took notice of Mr. Pitt’s sneer 
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at his having argued in support of the im- 
position of the new taxes, on an occasion 
where no taxes were to be imposed. In 
answer to this, he conceived the question 
of the day would decide whether new taxes 
were necessary or not; and therefore it 
was, of all others, the fittest moment for 
pressing the argument. Were there no 
doubt in the case, and were it the decided 
opinion of that House that taxes ought to 
be laid, any argument of his in support of 
such an idea, would undoubtedly be super- 
fluous; it could only be of use where the 
question was in contest. Mr. Fox, in an- 
swer to Mr. Pitt’s allusion to the India 
Bill, said, the very conduct that the right 
hon. gentleman had at that time imputed 
to him, he was now practising himself— 
holding out fallacious accounts and false 
statements of the revenue, to mislead the 
public. With regard to India, did any 
man now believe, that the accounts pre- 
sented to that House by the directors of 
the East India Company last year, and 
upon which they had proceeded to pass a 
bill into a law, were not fallacious? After 
what he had lately seen from Bengal, after 
what the learned gentleman next him knew 
of the affairs of the Company in India, did 
the right hon. gentleman think the ac- 
counts of the last year were to be relied 
on? He was persuaded he did not. With 
regard to the putting the office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in commission, he 
had no such intention; nor if he had, 
would he have thought of putting the 
chancellor of the exchequer at the head 
of that commission, any more than he 
should have thought of putting the office 
of.master-general of the ordnance in com- 
mission, and have placed him at the head 
of a board of commissioners appointed to 
control the executive branch of his own 
department. The sort of committee he 
wished to institute, might, he said, prove 
essentially serviceable, by investigating 
facts, and reporting them to the House, 
whence they would have the way cleared, 
and be enabled to proceed with certainty. 
To a committee of the House, be it com- 
posed of whom it would, he was ready to 
trust that or any other business, because 
he was convinced by the conduct of a 
committee last year, that however gentle- 
men, who were chosen in a committee, 
might generally differ in their political 
sentiments, they would always form such 
a report as would do them honour, and 
prove of essential benefit tothe public, by 
affording the House aspecies of useful and 
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authentic information which they could 
not otherwise obtain. Mr. Fox concluded 
with declaring that he had no objection to 


leaving out of his motion the words “ with 


their observations thereon.” He accord- 
ingly moved the omission .of those words. 
The question being put, the amendment 
was carried. 
Mr. Burke rose to say a few words only. 
He had listened with great attention to 
the arguments of two gentlemen, whose 
talents he held in high estimation. The 
abilities of his right hon. friend he always 
admired, and the abilities of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he could not but say, 
-he thought worthy of a better conduct. 
-Mr. Burke charged Mr. Pitt with having 
-treated the House with most unparalleled 
insolence in having dared to make so per- 
sonal a declaration, that if.a committee 
_were chosen, if such a set of gentlemen 
were elected, they would conduct them- 
selves so and so; and if another set of 
gentlemen, so and so: parcelling out gen- 
tlemen, and prejudging what their opinions 
and conduct would be, was, he said, so 
unparalleled a piece of insolence in a mi- 
nister, that the time was, if the right hon. 
gentleman had been the greatest minister 
the country had ever known, he would not 
have sat an hour on the Treasury-bench 
after such an insult to the House. He 
said, he was the person who had called 
‘out Hear! hear! when the right hon. gen- 
tleman had alluded to the India Bill, and 
‘had talked of those who had doomed the 
Company to bankruptcy. He admitted 
-that such interruptions were not decent ; 
but custom had sanctioned them as modes 
.of expressing approbation or reprehen- 
sion, indignation, or surprise. He had 
not cried Hear! hear! because he was 
-sore at the mention of the bankruptcy of 
the India Company, but because he was 
‘sorry, and because be was surprised the 
-right hon. gentleman should have forgot 
‘that the learned gentleman, his confiden- 
tial friend, who sat next him (Mr. Dundas), 
-was the very person who had first stated 
‘the affairs of the Company in India to be 
‘ruinous, and had done it with an unusual 
degree of authority, in bis character of 
chairman of a committee, with which, Mr. 
Burke said, he had not had the smallest 
‘connexion. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the 
state of the produce of the taxes, Mr. 
Burke reminded the House, that there was 
a precedent for guch a committee; nay, 


that the right hon, gentleman had bimself 
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been a member of it, and that some of his 
colleagues upon it had been rewarded with 
peerages for their pains. 

Mr. Sheridan desired that the entry 
from the Journals of the motion, and order 
for the institution of a committee to in- 
rah eae the state of the taxes, during 
the late war, that had been moved in 1782, 
might be read. It was read accordingly, 
and it appeared, that lord John Cavendish, 
as chancellor of the exchequer, had 
moved it, and presided at it; Mr. William 
Pitt, the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and several other members, being 
uponit. Mr. Sheridan then said, that when, 
the right hon. gentleman alluded to the 
idea of putting the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer into commission, he pre- 
sumed he had forgotten, that he had him- 
self sat upon the commissjon into which 
the office was put, when lord John Caven- 
dish was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Sheridan then went into a defence of 
lord John Cavendish’s budget. 

Mr. Steele rose to call the attention of 


the House to the real nature of the ques- 


tion, which, he said, was, whether they 
would rely on authentic papers, prepared 
with all possible accuracy by the Treasury, 
as vouchers that no taxes were necessary 
to be imposed this year to raise a sum by 
way of sinking fund, to be applied in 
diminution of the national debt; or whe- 
ther they should appoint a committee to 
go into a tedious investigation of those 
papers, which would defer the necessary 
measures of finance, such as moving for a 
small Joan, and proposing a few trifling © 
taxes to pay the interest, providing a fund, 
ang also one per cent. additional for that 
tae of the debt which yet remained to be 
unded, and for which an interest of 4 per. 
cent. was provided last year, and substi- 
tuting a new tax in the room of that to be 
repealed on fustians, for six or seven 
weeks at least; whereas these were weil 
known to be measures that his right hon. 
friend would be ready in a very few days 
to bring forward. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. | 


Debate on Mr. Sawbridge’s Bill for 
Shortening the Duration of Parliaments.] 
May 3. Mr. Alderman Sawdridge rose 
to discharge, what he held to be an act of 
public duty, though he acknowledged he 
did not flatter himself with any sanguine 
hopes of success. Indeed, it was impos- 
sible for him to entertain expectations 

[2 L] 
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that he should be able to carry a motion 
for shortening the duration of parliament, 
after the arguments that he -had heard 
stated with so much ability, a few days 
since, when the question for a reform of 
the representation was under considera- 
tion. According to the doctrines then 
Jaid down, and which had been sanctioned 
for the third or fourth time with the 
triumph of a considerable majority, it had 
been unanswerably demonstrated, as far as 
the sort of triumph he alluded to could 
demonstrate any proposition unanswerably, 
that the present constitution of the House 
of Commons was the right and pure con- 
stitution, and such as ought to continue 
untouched by the rude hand of reforma- 
tion. If, therefore, it was right, that a 
number of tlie representatives of the peo- 
ple should continue to be appointed by 
_the Crown, that others should be seated 
there at the will of certain great and 
noble families, and the rest be obliged 
to buy their seats, and find their way into 
the House by bribery and corruption; if 
it was right, that the House should exist 
principally at the will of the Crown, it 
certainly would be troublesome and idle 
for gentlemen to be frequently sent back 
to a fresh election; and it would be much 
better for them to continue sitting unin- 
terruptedly, as long as they should, by 
their conduct, please the Crown and. its 
ministers; because, if at any time, by 
asserting the rights of the people, and 
by maintaining the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, they should chance to displease the 
Crown and the favourites of the Crown, 
it would be a very easy matter, by an 
exertion of the prerogative, to turn them 
about their business, as was the case last 
year, and call another parliament more 
subservient and more pliable. Undoubt- 
edly, to those who held such opinions, his 
motion must be disagreeable ; but as there 
were persons who entertained very dif- 
ferent notions, and as he, for one, was of 
opinion that the House of Commons ought 
to speak the sense of the people, and that, 
in order to do so, they could not be too 
often sent back to a new election, he should 
beg leave to move, ‘ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for Shortening the Dura- 
tion of Parliament.” 

Mr. Martin said, he was aware of the 
danger any man encountered, of having 
what he advanced turned into ridicule, 
when he rose to say any thing in that 
House which had the real good of the 
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scious of his own inability, and never rose 
to speak in the House without great awe 
and embarrassment; he would neverthe. 
less do his duty, not considering inability 
to make fine speeches in that House as an 
absolute proof that a man was either a 
fool or a knave; but in regard to the con- 
verse of the proposition, he had heard very 
fine speeches from some gentlenten, of 
whose honesty he did not entertain the 
highest opinion. He should, therefore, 
on the present occasion declare, that he 
steadily adhered to the opinion he had 
always avowed, and was for shortening the 
duration of parliaments, as well as fora 
reform in the representation. He said, he 
had seen wit, ability, buffoonery, and dis- 
putation employed, when the latter ques- 
tion was under discussion, to bear down 
justice, reason, and common sense; he 
flattered himself, however, the arguments 
to which he alluded were treated by the 
people without doors with the contempt 
and indignation they merited. Much stress 
had been laid on the circumstance of there 
not being many petitions on the table; 
there was, however, one petition which 
applied as well to the present question as 
to that of parliamentary reform ; that pe- 
tition, the noble lord m the blue ribbon 
had read with a tone and emphasis, that 
he owned deceived him into an opinion for 
the moment, that the noble lord, who had 
proved himself to be the ready leader of 
Opposition on all occasions, where any 
thing hke a reform was proposed, had 
suddenly become a convert, and meant 
to suppor the motion of that day; unfor- 
tunately, that had not proved to be the 
case. He then desired to have the Note 
tingham petition read ; which being done, 
he concluded with reading, as a part of his 
speech, an extract from a writer of emi- 
nence on the constitution. 

The Earl of Surrey said, he did not ge 
so far as the hon. gentleman who made the 
motion, and some others did, upon the 
subject. Had the House acceded to the 
proposition of a reform in the representa- 
tion, he should have thought the present 
motion unnecessary, because, if that House 
was & true representation of the people, as 
it ought to be, he should think there was 
not any danger likely to arise from its 
sitting seven, or even more years; but 
not having been able to obtain a reform, 
he should vote.for the motion, as the im- 
provement next to be desired. 

Sir Edward Astley declared he should 


' people for its foundation. He was con- | vote for the question. He said, that if 
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one parliament could make such a direct 
violation of the constitution as to pass a 
septennial bill, and give themselves the 
power of sitting for a longer period than 
those they represented chose them for, 
another parliament might pass a bill au- 
thorizing themselves to sit 20 years; in 
which case the Crown might get the 
House of Commons entirely into its own 
hands, and thus effectually destroy the con- 
stitution. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridge 
YEAS 2 The Earl of Surrey = ae 


Mr. Eden - - - - 
Mors Tord Beauchamp - - 


So it passed in the negative. 


: 142 


Debate on Mr. Francis’s Motion on the 
Expense of the East India Company’s Es- 
tablishments in India.] May 5. Mr. 
Francis said, he rose to submit to the 
House the result of his examination of the 
several accounts of the East India Com- 

any’s establishments abroad, which had 
Pee laid before them in the course of the 
last twelve months, some of them in obe- 
dience to the late act of parliament, and 
others by order of the House: that he 
meant to state facts as he found them, 
with very little observation upon them ; 
because he believed the facts would ap- 
pear not 
themselves, but that they would lead the 
House at once to every conclusion that he 
could propose to draw from them, and 
make their own impression sufficiently 
deep, without the assistance of any argu- 
ments of his: one preliminary observation 


only was necessary ; that, for want of 


materials respecting Madras and Bombay, 
what he was going to state would be for 
the most part confined to the establish- 
ments in Bengal, and to the resources Or 
difficulties of the Company’s affairs in that 
quarter. It was the only part of India in 
which a resource existed, or from which 
the most distant hope of retrieving their 
affairs could be formed. In every other 
quarter the distress existed without the 
resource: Fort St. George and Bombay 
hung upon Bengal for their daily exist- 
ence ; their establishments would exhaust 
a great revenue, and they had none: they 
were overwhelmed with enormous debts, 
which increased every day, and they had 
not a rupee of their own to pay either 
principal or interest. It followed, then, 


day, the House 
what their situation must be 
George and at Bombay. The act of par- 
liament required, that a perfect list of all 
civil and military establishments should be 
produced; whereas he undertook to shew, 


only perfectly intelligible of 
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that in confining himself at present to the 
state of Bengal, he looked at the Com- 
pany’s affairs abroad in 
able point of view. 


the most favour 
If in that quarter 
their distresses were great and increasing, 


if in that quarter their resources were de- 


clining and their debts accumulating every 
might judge from thence 
at Fort St. 


that the various accounts which had been 
lately laid before the House, of the Come 


pany’s establishments in Bengal, were de- 
tective, contradictory, and fallacious. In: 


this place Mr. Francis stated a variety of 
omissions in the account of the civil esta- 


blishment of Bengal; and observed, that 


although the whole civil establishment 
was stated in one account at the enormous 
amount of 927,945/, and although this 
account professed to include, as it ought 
to do, and as the House undoubtedly ex- 
pected it would do, every expense in the 
civil department, many articles or heads of 
expense were left blank, that is, with no- 
thing stated but profits unknown, which 
he computed moderately at 100,000/. a 
year. One establishment, the marine, he 
said, was completely omitted; yet it stood 
in the Bengal estimates for 1753 and 1784, 
at above 80,000/. a year. What sort of 
information was this to be given to parlia- - 
ment, if the purpose of calling for it was to 
know the real expense; to compare the ex- 
pense with the service, and from thence to 
proceed to reformation and retrenchment? 
How were they to retrench, or what were 
they to leave, when in some instances 
they only knew the employment and office, 
without the salary and emoluments; and 
when, in others, the whole establishment 
was completely kept out of sight? So 
much for defects and omissions. 
He then proceeded to the head of con- 
tradictions—That there were on the table. 
three statements of one and the same 
establishment, viz. the civil establishment 
of Bengal: the first was, an estimate made 
by the directors on the 14th of February 
1784, 350,000/. On this estimate they 
founded some very important conclusions’ 
with respect to the state of their finances, 
the annual provision of an investment, and 
to the surplus which their revenues in 
Bengal were to exhibit, and which they 
depended on as a@ sinking fund for the 
discharge of their debts. The second ace 
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count, containing the particulars of the 
same establishment,’ was laid before the 
House on the 7th of February last, and 
this made it 927,945/. The third ac- 
count, which was produced the llth of 
Jast month, stated it at 616,556/.; and he 
informed the House, that a fourth account 
of the same establishment existed, which 
was made ont in November last for the 
use of the directors, and which differed 
from all the rest ; that made it 764,4511.— 
That gentlemen should observe how these 
various accounts tallied, the directors, in 
February 1784, estimate their civil esta- 
blishment at 350,000/. and at that moment 
a material purpose was to be answered by 
it. In November following, their account- 
ant made out an account of particulars, 
which more than doubled that estimate. 
Another account was produced in Fe- 
bruary last,which almost trebled that esti- 
mate; and, finally, a fourth account was 
produced last month, which differed from 
all the rest, and which reduced the amount 
to 616,556/. On these facts, he asked, 
whether any confidence was to be placed 
ion such contradictory accounts? What 
real information did they give? what pro- 
ceeding could be safely founded upon 
them? It would be said, perhaps, that 
some charges had been erroneously carried 
to the civil account, which ought to have 
been placed to the military. If so, as 
much must be added to the one side as was 
deducted from the other. But he did not 
believe that to be the case; and, if it 
were, it only followed, that both accounts 
were erroneous. The governor’s body 
guard made gl of the state of the go- 
vernment. It never took the field, and, 
he believed, had always been considered 
as belonging to the civil establishment of 
the presidency. That this, however, was 
but a petty article in such a total. 7 
Mr. Francis then proceeded to the mili- 
tary establishment: The account laid be- 
fore the House on the 7th of February 
Jast, stated the annual existing charge at 
1,078,510/. which, he affirmed, was not 
half the real expense: as soon as he saw 
it, he had expressed his astonishment at 
so sudden and so great a reduction of the 
military expense, which in the last Bengal 
‘estimate stood at 268 lacks and a half, that 
is, very little short of three millions, besides 
an arrear of 72 lacks, making in all above 
three millions and a half, was now sud- 
denly reduced to one million. On that 
occasion the House were told that reduc- 
tions had actually taken place which would 
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account for the difference. He asked 
what authority there was from Bengal to 
vouch for such reductions, and found there 
was none. The estimate of the year 
1784-5 was not received ; consequently 
the account must have been made up by 
mere conjecture and speculation at the 
India-house. An hon. gentleman, who 
was always very good to him, pro- 
fessed to. wonder how he in particular 
could have a doubt upon the subject. He 
allowed him, Mr. Francis said, even more 
knowledge of the subject than he pre- 
tended tu possess, for the charitable pur- 
pose of leading the House to this infer- 
ence, and of leaving this impression on 
their mind, that he was speaking against 
his better knowledge, and acting against 
his conviction. That the estimate ‘ of 
1784-5 was at last arrived, and the House 
had now got possession of it. That it 
ought to have been made up sooner, and. 
to have been in England many months 
ago; it was dated the 22d of November 
last. That it ought to confirm the ac- 
count of existing military charges deli- 
vered in by the court of directors, and 
vouched for by the right hon. gentleman ; 
that the House would find that just the 
contrary was true. ‘The estimate for the 
year ending the Ist of May 1785, that is, 
for a complete year of peace, was at 
2,320,1497. 12s. exclusive of an arrear of 
578,1241. which made the whole military 
charge of the year 2,898,273/. 12s. Jn- 
stead of this sum, which was the true one, 
the directors tell the House of Commons, 
that the charge of the Bengal army is only 
1,078,5102. Wasthis a fact or not? Was 
he justified in saying that the account was 
grossly fallacious? | 
From these false, contradictory accounts, 
Mr. Francis turned to the real state of 
their finances in Bengal, as he found it 
exhibited in the estimate drawn up by that 
government in November last. It was 
not likely that they should undervalue 
their resources, or over-rate their dis- 
tresses. He reminded the House, that 
the estimate of the preceding year, that is, 
of the year ending in May 1784, shewed 
a deficiency of 56 lacks, or about 600,0001.; 
that he had spoken of this as a most alarm- 
ing circumstance. By way of satisfaction 
it had been then said, that that estimate 
did in effect provide for a war establish- 
ment; that it included all the arrears and 
windings-up of the war; and that the defi- 
ciency of 56 lacks would be made good in 


the succeeding year. That the House 
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now had the estimate of the succeeding 
year; and this certainly ought to be con- 
sidered as a year of peace. But this year, 
instead of making good former deficien- 
cies, outran all former extravagance. ‘The 
resources were stated at about 612 lacks, 
or above six millions and a half; the ex- 
enses are 761 Jacks, or about eight mil- 
Fions ; consequently the deficiency of this 
single year ot peace, of economy, of sav- 
ing, of retrenchment, of surplus, was no 
less than a million and a half sterling. 
Above fourteen months’ ago, the di- 
rectors told the House, that in the esti- 
mate of 1783-4, the Bengal government 
‘chad charged every debt due by the Com- 
pany in Bengal, the principal of the bond 
debt excepted; and had stated all their 
civil and military expenses, including 
those of the detachments serving in the 
other presidencies, according to their 
highest war establishments, up to the Ist 
of May 1784,. although reductions had 
been made in those establishments, which, 
within that period, would begin to operate 
considerably.” The directors farther as- 
sured the House, that “ they did not see 
any reason to doubt, but in the year end- 
ing the Ist of May, 1785, the commercial 
profit on salt and opium, and the money 
received for certificates payable in Eng- 
Jand, would be applicable to commercial 
purposes, and a very considerable surplus 
of revenue remain to be applied in aid of 
the other scttlements, should they still 
need such aid, or in discharge of the bond 
debt.” They said, that the resources, 
derived from the revenues in India, were 
now ina train of considerable improve- 
‘ment. Notwithstanding all these pro- 
mises, the fact was, that in this boasted 
year of peace and prosperity, the expenses 
of Bengal appeared on the face of the 
_ two estimates to fall short of the preceding 
- year by only 28 lacks; but that in 1783 
a hundred lacks were allotted to the in- 
westment, whereas in 1784-5, only 45 lacks 
were so allotted. If, therefore, the in- 
vestment was deducted out of both esti- 
mates, it would appear, on a comparison 
of the remaining expenses of the two years, 
that those of the last year exceed those 
‘of the former by 27 lacks. That the di- 
rectors, in their estimate of the 14th of 
February, 1784, had promised and en- 
gaged to the House, that there-would be 
in the ensuing year (that is from the 30th 
of April 1734, to the Ist of May, 1785,) 
a net surplus of revenue in Bengal, to the 
amount of 1,194,689/. exclusive of the 
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net produce of salt and opium, which they: 
stated at 450,000/.; these two sums, 
amounting to 1,644,689/. made the net sur 
plus of the year, according to the directors. 
The real deficiency turned out to be 
1,676,411/., which, added to the supposed 
surplus, convicted the directors of a mis- 
calculation in the resources and disburse- 
ments of one year, and in one of their 
governments only, to the amount of 
3,321,100/. ‘The House now saw the 
event of these fallacious promises; in a 
year of I eat. their expenses in Bengal 
exceeded their resources by a million and 
a half; the bonded debt in Bengal amount. 
ed to two millions, and these were at 30 
per cent. discount. The orders on the 
Treasury unpaid amounted to 144 lacks 
of current rupees, including the interest 
due onthe bonds, which made about a 
million and a half, and these Treasury 
orders were at 15 per cent. discount. 
Every service, civil and military, was enor 
mously in arrear: in fact, there was no 
circulation of specie in Bengal. With 
respect to the promised improvement of 
the resources of Bengal within itself, the 
true way to try that question would be, 
to deduct all draughts on the directors 
out of both estimates, and then compare 
the remaining resources of the two years. 
By this operation, it would apres that 
the resources of the last year fall short of 
those of the preceding, to the amount 
of current rupees $,252,785, or about 
350,000/. sterling. When the House 
heard that the expenses of the year were 
charged at 761 lacks of rupees, they would 
conclude, of course, that a considerable 
sum was allotted to the investment, yet no 
more than 45 lacks was so allotted, 22 
lacks of which were replaced by bills on 
the directors: the House would conclude, 
that at least a provision was made for a 
remittance to China. 

The court of directors in their six years’ 
estimate, reckoned upon 250,000/. a year 
from Bengal to China: the fact was, there 
was not a single rupce provided or appro- 
priated to that service: that the produce 
of salt this year was taken only at 30 
lacks, whereas in the preceding year it 
stood at 52; and that the opium produced 
only three lacks, (76,000 rupees) instead 
of seven lacks, at which it stood in 1783. 
What the cause might be of this sudden 
and extraordinary diminution in the pro- 
duce of salt and opium, which they had 
spoken of with so much ostentation, he did 
not know; but it was a very material cir- 
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cumstance. The court of directors, in 
their six years’ estimate, had taken credit 
annually for 450,000/. as the produce of 
these monopolies, and had appropriated it 
to their commercial fund. In the first 
place, the produce fell short by one half 
of what wey expected; and, whatever. it 
might be, the whole was thrown into the 
general fund, out of which it neither was 
nor could be separated for any special ser- 
vice. To that amount, therefore, the six 
years’ estimate was annually defective. On 
the subject of the China investment he 
had @ question to ask, which was naturally 
suggested by the mention of the salt mo- 
nopoly. The Bengal estimate made no 
provision for China, but the directors cal- 
culated on 250,000/. for that service, to 
be remitted by Bengal. The question 
therefore was, by what means the China 
investment of this year was to be pro- 
vided? The Company had sent out 18 
ships, whose cargoes of tea only, supposing 
no investment of raw silk, would come to 
540,000/. at 30,000/. per ship. Towards 
this sum the lead and woollens sent from 
England went but a little way, and the 
Company had sent little or no bullion. 
How was the difference to be provided ? 
Mr. Francis concluded, recapitulating the 
principal facts on which the motion he 
proposed to offer to the House was 
founded. That he had said, that the esti- 
mates and accounts on the table were de- 
fective, contradictory, and fallacious; he 
had shewn, that in some instances, they 
stated offices and employments without 
salaries, and in others omitted the esta- 
blishment entirely: that there were four 
different accounts made up in one year of 
the same establishment ; that they had 
stated the establishment of the army at 
much less than half the real expense ; 
and finally, that the directors had taken 
credit for a surplus of revenue to the 
- amount of a million and a half, when in 
fact there was a deficiency to that amount, 
which proved an error of three millions 
in one year’s revenue in Bengal: that 
false information -was worse than none; 
In absolute darkness there was a sort of 
security in standing still, but by false 
lights men were led to destruction: that 
parliament and the nation had been grossly 
deceived ; that the deception ought to be 
cleared up. There was one way of tracing 
it to Its source, which he meant to pro- 
pee and that in pursuing this inquiry, 
e did not doubt that he should have the 
support of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer, who had very lately declared, that, 
in matters of public account, every idea of 
concealment and disguise was pernicious 
and disgraceful. His intention was to 
move for a committee to investigate and 
to state errors, omissions, and contra- 
dictions, which appeared upon the face 
of the accounts. That inquiry would 
throw a new light upon the real state of 
the Company’s affairs; the House would 
then see whether the hopes, the promises, 
and the assertions, which had been boldly 
held out to parliament, concerning the 
eer state of the Company’s affairs, 

ad any foundation er not; and when 
they knew the truth, the House would 
know how to act. He therefore moved, 
‘¢ That a committee be appointed to take 
into consideration the several lists and 
statements of the expense of the East In- 
dia Company’s establishments in India, 
which have been laid before this House in 
the course of the present year 1785, by 
the court of directors of the said Com- 

any; and also, the estimate of the 

able receipts and disbursements of the 
Bengal government for the year ending 
the ist of May, 1785, which has since 
been received and laid before this House ; 
and to compare the said several papers 
with each other, and also with the esti- 
mates and statements laid before this 
House by the said court of directors in 
the course of the last year 1784, and to 
report to this House the result of such 
comparisons, with their observations there- 
upon.”” 

Mr. N. Smith (deputy chairman of the 
court of directors) rose to controvert the 
facts alleged by Mr. Francis, which, if 
true, he said, would amount to accusa- 
tions of a deep and criminal nature against 
the court of directors and himself; but he 
trusted their conduct would be found clear 
and proper. With regard to the estimates 
that had at different periods been presented 
by the directors to that House, great pains 
had been taken to make them with all 
possible accuracy. It was true, that the 
present estimate of the probable resources 
and disbursements of the Bengal govern- 
ment, exceeded the estimates presented 
last year, und the reason was this: the 
peace was not concluded s0 early in India 
as was expected, and the estimates of last 
year were made out upon an idea, that 
every thing could by that time have been 
put upon a peace establishment; whereas, 
In fact, the full war establishment was con- 
tinued for a considerable part of the year, 
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which of course caused a great excess of 
disbursements. Exclusive of that circum- 
stance, there was no other error in the 
present estimates, but a single mistake, 
which was, that several articles were put 
under the head of civil department, that 
should properly have been ranged under 
the head of general department. When 
the estimates were looked to, that would 
appear, and then it would be seen that the 
arrears of the army were among the dis- 
bursements, from the Ist of May 1784, to 
the Ist of May 1785. In answer to the 
remarks of Mr. Francis, that the directors 
had not given an account of all the emo- 
luments of certain officers of the Company 
in India, he begged the hon. gentleman to 
recollect, that the estimate on the table 
was an estimate delivered for the first 
time to that House, in compliance with 
the direction of an Act of Parliament 
passed only last session. The making it 
out, therefore, was a new matter, and at- 
tended with some difficulty; he could as- 
sure the House, however, he had done 
every thing in his power to have it correct: 
but the directors were necessarily obliged 
to ground it on the information they re- 
ceived from Bengal, and there were several 
officers whose emoluments they had not 
received accounts of yet from India. Mr. 
Smith said, the estimate of the next year, 
he doubted not, would wear a different 
aspect, as the whole of the army, &c. 
would be upon a peace establishment, and 
the directors had sent out the most posi- 
tive orders, to have the reductions carried 
so low, as from 200 lacks to 120 lacks. 
What also induced him to think flatter- 
ingly of the growing prosperity of the 
Company, was, the great increase in the 
produce of their sales at home, especially 
of teas, which had put them so much in 
cash, that the warrants were already signed 
for the payment of 500,000/. in part of the 
sum due to government for duties, which 
debt they were not obliged to pay yet un- 
Jess they chose it. 

Mr. Baring contended, that the arrears 
of the army made a great part of the dis- 
bursements in the present estimates. The 
deficiency in the resources was, he ob- 
served, 149 lacks, whereas the arrears and 
other articles, which he enumerated, to 
the amount of 190 lacks, were among the 
disbursements over and above the annual 
expenditure. This it was necessary to re- 
mark, lest gentlemen should entertain an 
impression that the present excess in 
the disbursements was an annual excess, 
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whereas it was merely an incidental one, 
and such as would not again occur, pro- 
vided peace continued in India. Mr. Ba- 
ring urged the increased prosperity of the 
Company at home, declaring, that though - 
in their estimate last year, the directors 
had given themselves credit fur three mil- 
lions and a half only, as the probable pro- 
duce of their sales, they had actually pro- 
duced considerably more than four mil- 
lions. He stated also, that they had bonds 
to the amount of 700,000/. locked up in 
their chest, besides the 500,000/. that they - 
were about to pay tothe public. As they 
were not by law obliged to pay this latter 
sum immediately, their paying it was a 
proof in their favour; because it shewed, 
that although they were not under any 
obligation to pay off any part of the sum 
they stood in debt to the public for duties, 
yet, they were ready, as soon as they came 
into cash, to act fairly by the public, and 
diminish their debt. 

Mr. Hussey said, he had attended at a 
tag court lately, for the purpose of in- 
orming himself upon the state of the Com- 
pany’s affairs; and he gave an account of 
what passed at the meeting, where he had 
a particular paper read at his instance, 
which threw great light upon the subject. 
From this he went back to the state of the 
Company's affairs in 1772, and again in 
1780, declaring the deficiencies at each of 
those periods, and comparing their situa- 
tion then with their situation at present. 
He stated, that according to the estimate 
of the last year, the directors had Jed the 
House to imagine, that their resources in 
India would exceed their disbursements 
there, in the sum of 1,500,000/.; whereas 
it was now evident, that the disbursements 
in India exceeded the resources in the 
sum of 1,200,000/. ; a contradiction which, 
in his opinion, made it highly necessary 
that a committee should be appointed to 
inquire into the cause of it; for nothing 
was more evident, than that parliament 
had been deceived by the reports and esti- 
mates laid before them by the Company. 

Major Scott. I rise, Mr. Speaker, to 
reply to a few of those observations which 
fell from the hon. mover, which I think 
were particularly pointed at me. The 
hon. gentleman and myself have been in 
the habit of sending to the press whatever 
falls from us in this House. If, therefore, 
I have mis-stated any thing, my statement 
of last year, which I now hold in my hand, 
will rise up in judgment against me; and 
by that statement [ desire to be tried by 
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tleman appeals with apparent triumph to 
the estimate lately received from Bengal, 
to prove that I, and those who agreed with 
me, have held out hopes to the public 
which never can be realised; that we fore- 
told it last year, and now we must confess 
it. But the fact is simply—All my cal- 
ulations went upon a supposition that 
peace would be concluded ten months ear- 
jier than it was; and that the various re- 
trenchments in consequence of that peace 
‘would take place ten months sooner than 
they did. The peace with Tippoo Sultaun 
was not signed till the 11th of March, 
1784. A very considerable detachment 
serving from Bengal, upon the coast, could 
not therefore return before the rains sect 
in, and were obliged to canton for the 
monsoon in the northern circars. Other 
military reductions in Bengal were conse- 
quently postponed for some months; and 
the estimate states, that the military ex- 
penses from the 30th of April, 1784, to 
the lst of May, 1784, would be 206 lacks 
of current rupees, buildings and fortifica- 
‘tions included. But, Sir, if we look for- 
ward to the next vear, we shall find, that 
the government of Bengal takes credit for 
a larger surplus than I took credit for on 
_ the 2d of July last. I then stated, ‘ that 
from the net revenues of Bengal, Bahar, 
‘and Orissa, Benares, vizier’s subsidy, and 
the profit upon salt and opium, including 
also the sale of our imports; there will re- 
main a surplus of one hundred and fifty- 
seven lacks of rupees for the purchase of 
future investments; for paying the interest 
of the bonded debts of India, and for a 
gradual liquidation of the principal.” I, 
took the revenues at the average of former | 
years, after deducting charges of collcc- 
tions. I allowed 130 lacks for the military 
‘and contingéncies, 50 for civil and ma- 
vince, and 20 for durbar and stipends. 
‘Now, Sir, the court of directors have re- 
ceived, by the Surprise, an official esti- 
mate from Bengal, which I moved for 
two days ago; but by mistaking the title 
of it, a wrong paper has been laid upon 
your table. I will, however, read that 
estimate to you. 
«An estimate of the sum which it is 
supposed may be annually applied in Ben- 
gal to the discharge of the honourable 
Company's debts in India, after the end of 
April 1735; by which time it is supposed 
that the reductions required to produce it 
may take place: | 
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Rupees 
medium of the gross collec- 
tions of 1781-2,and 1782-3 4.59,74,000 

Expenses. , 
Civil.. ..... iiaewkssauareseceess «- 40,00,000 
MUMATY sé csssssceseacasees sesee 120,00,000 
Marine....... cadens weGneseedeue 6,00,000 
Charges of collections, sti- 
pends to the Nabob, &c. 95,00,000 
261,00,000 


Which leaves a surplus of 198 lacks; 
74,000 rupees, for liquidation of debts, 
and the purchase of investments, - instead 
of 157 lacks, as I stated Jast year. 

Added to an unexpected protraction of 
the war, the hon. gentleman will consider 
that several unexpected demands have 
been made upon the Bengal Treasury for 
last year. The troops captured by Hyder 
Ally and Tippoo Sultaun, during the war, 
amounting to 1,200 Europeans, and seve- 
ral thousand sepoys, had great arrears to 
receive, some of them two years at least; 
but these arrears once paid, the charge is 
at an end. 1 entirely agree with the hon. 
gentleman, that Bombay must depend 
upon Bengal for every thing; but that 
Madras has no resource, I deny. Lord 
Macartney states, that for this year, that 
is, from the Ist of July, 1784, to the 1st 
of July, 1785, its resources will exceed its 
charges 33 lacks of rupees and upwards; 
and that in future this sum will be increas- 
ed. In short, Sir, there has been no de- 
ception in any fact, on the part of the 
directors. We had reason to suppose 
peace would be concluded several months 
before it was, and that the arrears would 
have been paid off sooner than they will 
be. I always stated the debts of India, in 
consequence of the war, at six millions, or 
six crores of rupees. They are now stated 
by the governor-genera] and council at 
seven crores, 100,000 rupees, of which 
not more than five crores and a half are 
upon bond, and bear interest. 

Upon the subject of our resources in 
India, 1 beg, with the indulgence of the 
House, to read the following extracts of 
two letters from Mr. Hastings to me, 
dated in October and November last, 
many months subsequent to the period 
when the estimate commences: “In @ 
letter which I wrote last year to the court 
of directors, dated the 16th of December, 
and sent by a new route over land, I pro- 
mised, or rather declared, my own firm 
belief, that we should be able before the 
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end of this to begin upon the discharge 
of those debts at interest. I repeat the 
same conviction by these dispatches; and 
what is the debt? Not half their annual 
income; but because there are no Jenders, 
the knowledge and circulation of the: Com- 
pany’s bonds being confined to the narrow 
precincts of Calcutta, people hastily sup- 

osed that our credit was lost. The fol- 
owing extract of a letter, which I have 
lately received from Mr. Croftes, is so 
much in point, that I add it for a corrobo- 
ration of the opinion which I have given 
above, viz. The state of our treasury here 
is certainly mending. During the scarce 
months of the year we contrived not to in- 
crease our debt; and now that the revenue 
is coming in, it Is certainly decreasing, 
and the heavy demands from Madras will, 
I hope, cease very soon. . Colonel Pearse's 
detachment will arrive, and a farther re- 
duction of military expense may be made; 
all which will, I am convinced, enable go- 
vernment to wipe off all incumbrances very 
shortly, except the bonded debt, which is 


80 very trifling that it ought never to be 


considered as an incumbrance. Your last 
remittances will assist very much ; and had 
it not been for the drafts from Madras 
and Bombay, which have been beyond all 
bounds of estimate, Bengal would not at 
this moment owe a rupee, except its bond. 
This is a great deal to say the year after 
the close of a war with all India, and all 
Europe into the bargain, and withal car- 
goes of an astonishing value sent home 
every year during this expensive war.” 
In November, Mr. Hastings says, ‘ In 
a letter written to the court of directors 
Jast year, I gave them hopes that all our 
treasury orders would be discharged, and 
that we should begin upon the payment of 
the bonded debt by this December—if no 
other payments had been made than such 
as I had a right to estimate, the event 
would have come to pass—I should re- 
luctantly have consented to allow Fort 
St. George ten lacks in the whole year.— 
they have drawn since December near 69 ; 
gad I suppose the remittances on this 
menth and the next will make the amount 
75, which is an excess of ......... 65 
The Bombay remittance was in 
the same period 33, and may 
be 35. i state the excess at 
Six regiments of sepoys, which 
ought to have been disbanded 
in March, but were not 
General letter of 15th of June, 
- EVOL. XXV.] 
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throwing on the Treasury a 


Cebt Of ....ccccccoe seecs 40 


Total excess ... 125lacks 

Our bonded debt, including 
interest, is 169,00,000 
Demands on the ‘lreasury ... 115,00,000 


TY 


284,00,000 
Our annual income............ 459,74,000 


After having read these extracts, I shall 
now, Sir, beg leave to say a few words 
upon the accounts of the civil and military 
expenses in Bengal; and as often asthe © 
hon. gentleman states that the civil ex- 
penses arhount to the enormous sum of 
927,000/. so often shall I tell him that he 
misleads the House intentionally. He 
knows, and the hon. director under the | 
gallery has told him, that the account 
should have been called a general account; 
for it includes civil, revenue, commercial, 
and military. This the hon. gentleman 
knows at the time he accuses the directors 
of fallacy and ignorance, for stating in 
one account that the civil expenses are 
380,000/. and in another, that they are 
927,000/. But, Sir, we may now have 
actual accounts before us that no one cam 
dispute ; for by the last packet an account 
has been received of the salaries and 
emoluments of all the Company’s servants, 
in the civil, revenue, and commercial de- 
partments, beginning with the governor- 
general, and concluding with the youngest 
writer—including also the commission 
upon the revenues, upon salt, and every 
other emolument. The total amount at 
the rate of exchange at which bills are 
granted in Bengal, is 555,539/. 4s. 3d. 
The hon. gentleman, after stating against 
his conviction that the civil expenses of 
Bengal amounted to 927,000/. says, that 
enormous as this charge is, several offices 
he left out ; and he instances four, the con- 
tract for draft and carriage bullocks tor 
the army, that for elephants and camp 
equipage, the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and the victualling Fort William. Why, 
Sir, did ever any body hear of these 
charges being classed under the head ot 
civil charges? They are military, [Mr. 
Francis called out, ‘ No,’ across the 
House] I repeat, Sir, they are, and ever 
were. What, the expense of the bullocks 
employed in drawing your artillery, and 
of the elephants used for carrying the 
camp equipage, not military charges! But 

[2M] . 
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if the hon. gentleman will not believe me, 
let him look to the estimate that he has 
said so much upon. He will there see 
that in the 206 lacks of military charges, 
are included all these heads of expense. 
One word more, Sir, relative to our mili- 
tary. establishment. A short time ago I 
stated, that I believed in my conscience 
our army expenses were reduced to 120 
lacks. The official accounts at the India 


_ House state, that from April last it would. 


be redueed to 120 lacks; and I repeat 
again, that the accounts now received 
more than justify every thing that I have 
said of the ability of Bengal to pay off all 
its debts, and to support Bombay. 

Mr. Burke wished to know of the de- 
_ puty chairman of the Company, from 
what resources the investments of the 16 
or 18 ships that had been sent out to 
China, had been provided for ? 
~ Mr. N. Smith said, there were certain 
points to which it would be highly impru- 
dent for him to give any reply. We had 
a monopoly of the trade to India; but 
though that prevented any attempt to 
cope with the Company on our part, it 
did not preclude foreign rivals from coping 
with them ; and any thing that could give 
them an insight into the credit of the Com- 

any would be wrong, and what he should 
Imagine that House would not press for. 
The first merchant upon the Exchange of 
London, if asked of what his credit con- 
sisted, would not state it; in like manner 
it would be highly imprudent for him to 
state in that House, of what the credit of the 
Company consisted, in the moment that 
the Company was about to make use of its 
credit: thus much he would say, by way 
of general explanation, that the invest- 
ments of the China ships were provided, 
and that he had no doubt but the Com- 
pany would maintain its credit both at 

ome and abroad in all respects. 

Mr. Burke said, he should be the most 
importunate man alive, if he were not 
perfectly satisfied with the answer he had 
received. The amount of it was, that the 
1G ships were sent to China on credit. 
This was, he observed, a curious reverse 
of the statement of last year’s estimate. 
In that they would find certain funds esti- 
mated as those that were to pay for the 
China investments; funds, which now no 
Jonger existed. Mr. Burke reprobated 
the conduct of the directors, and com- 
mented on Mr. Smith’s having said, when 
they came to make out the estimates or- 
dered by the Act-of the last year, that it 
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was & new matter, a matter to which they | 
were strangers, and a matter of some diffhi- 
culty. He said, of Mr. Smith’s speech, 
that it was an attempt to make up the 
deficiencies in the fund of performance, 
by having recourse to the fund of pro- 
mise ; a fund which the directors had at 
their command. He said, if the Company 
were to be retrieved at all, it must be by 
their revenue in Bengal answering their 
disbursemerts; a circumstance, of which 
the present estimate afforded no hopes; 
much less was there any hope of the Bom- 
bay and Madras presidencies producing 
resources equal to their expenditure. He 
took notice of major Scott's quotation 
from the governor-general’s letter, in 
which it was stated, that lord Macartney 
had written to Bengal, that the resources 
of the Madras government would be more 
than equal to the disbursements. His own 
opinion had always been, that, so far from 
expecting to derive resources from that 
ravished* and ravaged country, the Car- 
natic, supplies must be sent out there 
from Great Britain, or that the country 
would be lost. This had uniformly been 
his language upon the subject. 

The question was called for; and be- 
fore it was put, a few members calling 
out to the strangers to withdraw, 

Mr. Fox rose and said, that from the 
word ‘ withdraw,’ he saw, what he could 
not have imagined before, that there was 
a design to divide upon the motion. He. 
owned his astonishment at this, since not 
one word had been said in reply to any 
one of his hon. friend’s facts. How the 
House could reconcile it to themselves to 
divide against the appointment of a com- 
mittee, he was at a loss to imagine; but 
those gentlemen who were directors of the 
Company, he presumed, did not mean to 
divide, because if they did, they pleaded 
guilty to the charge alleged against them, 
and confessed the whole of it to be trua 
The charge was, that the accounts that 
had been at different times presented by 
the directors, were fraudulent, fallacious, 
and delusive. Were the directors who 
had seats in that House willing to admit 
that they were so? Mr. Fox censured the 
conduct of the directors in terms of great 
warmth; he said, their conduct had uni« 
formly been calculated to deceive the pub- 
lic and that House. They had always 
fashioned the estimates of their affairs to 
meet the moment, and totally disregarded 
whether they were founded or not. Thus, 
the estimate of the last year had been, as 
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it was now admitted, to be grossly incor- 
rect; again, the estimate upon the table 
was stated to be incorrect even by the de- 
puty chairman himself, who had given 
another statement of his own, which he 
had asserted to be the true one. Thus 
had the House been led on from fallacy 
to fallacy, and from fraud to fraud ; and as 
goon as either was detected, resort was 
had—not to defence, not to argument, but 
to new promises. Thus criminal neglect 
was made the ground of future confidence. 
And as fast as one set of promises were 
violated, a new set were held forth, and 
the House was called upon to become 
again the dupes of those who had before 
deceived them. It had been urged, that 
the state of the Company’s affairs at home 
was in a flourishing way. Thus, when- 
ever the Company were attacked upon the 
state of their affairs in India, the directors 
immediately talked of the state of their 
affairs at home; and when the state of 
their affairs at home was the subject, then 
the state of their affairs in India was urged. 
This was of a piece with the whole con- 
duct of those in office: it was like their 
coming down and boasting of the pro- 
sperous state of the finances upon the 
ground of multiplying the produce of a 
quarter four times, and selecting a quarter 
so to multiply that had eleven days too 
much m it; or a minister’s taking the 
best of all possible quarters, and comparing 
it with the worst of all the quarters of the 
preceding year. { Mr. Pitt and the Master 
of the Rolls Jlaughed.] Mr. Fox said, 
with some warmth, he saw he was treated 
with personal indecency by the right hon. 
gentleman, and by another hon. gentle- 
man, whose indecency was a matter of 
mere indifference to him. He disregarded 
the incivility of such conduct, and held it 
in contempt. It was sufficient for him to 
be convinced he was completely in the 
right on the question of finance discussed 
the other day. So convinced was he of 
this, that he would risk his reputation on 
the two statements; and he thanked God 
a time would come when they should have 
an opportunity of knowing who was in the 
right, and who was in the wrong in that 
matter, in like manner as they had that 

had an opportunity of detecting the 
fallacies and falsehoods of the former esti- 
mates of the directors of the East India 
Company. Mr. Fox reasoned on the ex- 
cess of the disbursements, and upon the 
resources being minus three millions. He 


coincided with his hon. friend, in thinking 
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that lord Macartney had not authorized 
any person ta declare it as his opinion, 
that the resources of the Madras govern- 
ment were equal to the expenditure. He 
said, he had reason to believe that the no- 
ble lord’s private opinion was different. - 
He repeated his argument, that to vote 
against the appointment of a committee, 
would be directly to say to‘that House, 
and to all the world, that the charges that 
were stated against the directors were all 
true, and therefore they dared not face an 
inquiry. He reminded the House of the 
committee that had sat last year, all of 
whom, excepting only two gentlemen, 
were men of known attachment to the 
minister, and yet that committee had made 
a report full of useful information and ju- 
dicious remark. He reasoned upon this, 
to shew that a committee of that House, 
let them be nominated by whom they 
would, miglit always be depended upon 
for an impartial report; because men of 
honour, be their political attachments what 
they might, sould not act upon principles 
that were dispraceful. He urged the 
House, therefore, for its own character and 
credit, to accede to the motion; at any 
rate, he trusted that the directors would 
vote for it, as it was grounded on their 
own statements. — 

Mr. Pitt began his speech by replying 
to that part of Mr. Fox's, in which he had 
coniplained of being treated. with inde- 
cency. He observed, that, considering 
the extreme decorum which at all times 
distinguished the arguments of the right 
hon. gentleman, considering the coolness 
and moderation of his language, together 
with the measured propriety of his manner, 
he had certainly a very substantial ground 
of complaint, if any thing like disrespect 
and indecency were offered to him. For. 
his own part, as it was far from his inten- 
tion to be guilty of such a breach of good 
breeding, he was ready to do on that oc- 
casion what he had seldom done before, 
and what he believed he should seldom do 
in future, namely, to make him an apology. 
This he was the more willing to do, as it 
would afford him an opportunity of explain- 
ing to the House the nature of the al- 
leged offence, and the cause which had 
given rise to it. | 

He had long, he said, admired the great 
abilities, and the surprising powers of ar- 
gument and eloquence with which the 
right hon. gentleman was s0 eminently 
endowed ; but there were also other qua- 
lifications belonging to him, which had not 
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escaped his wonder, in the gencral view 
and contemplation of his character. It 
was, he said, the display of some of those 
qualifications during his late speech that 
had given occasion to that conduct, for 
which the House had just then heard him 
so severely censured. The. right hon. 
gentleman, finding the present question 
not applicable to any of his favourite pur- 
poses, had, with his usual ingenuity, and 
agreeably to his usual practice, contrived 
to introduce another subject, better cal- 
culated to afford him an opportunity of 
gratifying his passions and resentments, 
and of giving vent to those violent and 
splenetic emotions to which his present 
situation so naturally gave birth ;—a situ- 
ation, in which, to the torments of bafiled 
hope, of wounded pride, and disappointed 
ambition, was added the mortifying reflec- 
tion, that to the improvident aod intempe- 
rate use he had made of his power and in- 
fluence, while they lasted, he could alone 
attribute all thuse misfortunes to which 
he was accustomed so constantly, so pa- 
thetically, but so unsuccessfully, to so- 
licit the compassion of the House. Feel- 
ing, as he did, for the right hon. gentle- 
man, he declared, that he should think it 
highly unbecoming in him to. consider any 
of his transports, any of thuse extacies of 
a mind labouring under the aggravated 
load of disappointment and self-upbraiding 
which at present were his lot, as objects of 
any other emotion in his breast than that 
of pity, certainly not of resentment, nor 
even of contempt. 

What the particular action or expression 
of countenance was, that had given such 
uneasiness to the right hon. gentleman, he 
could not well explain to the House; but 
he remembered that, at the time, it pro- 
ceeded from no other impulse of his mind, 
than that of surprise at the singular adroit- 
ness with which he found a dry and insipid 
question of account converted into a sub- 
ject for such sublime and spirited decla- 
mation, as that with which the House had 
just then been entertained ; and he could 
not but think, that, considering all cir- 
cumstances, there was great judgment in 
the change which the right hon, gentle- 
man had made, as so much better adapted 
to his purposes, his talents, and his infor- 
mation. But though the right hon. gen- 
tleman had been so fortunate as to intro- 
duce a variety into the debate, well cal- 
culated to display the lustre of his oratori- 
cal capacity, he had unluckily hit upon a 
subject that in other respects did him but 
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little credit. He wondered that the right 
hon. gentleman did not consider, that, in 
bringing back the recollection of the 
House to the object on which he had 
some few days ago engaged their attention, 
he must also remind them of the event of 
that day’s debate, and serve to imprint 
more lastingly on their minds the situation 
to which he had reduced himself by his 
conduct on that occasion —a situation, 
which, were it his case, he confessed he 
should himself look back to rather with 
humiliation and self-reproach, than with 
pride and exultation. But he admired 
the fortitude and philosophy with which 
the right hon. gentleman persisted in his 
favourite purpose, be it what it might, 
even though shame and disgrace stood in 
his way. He drew, however, a happy 
omen from the warmth with which he es- 
poused the present motion, and from the 
affinity which was endeavoured to be 
established between it and the former 
motion, which had been thus irregularly 
alluded to; wishing that the consequence 
attending this attack on the credit of the 
East India Company, might be similar to 
that which had already followed the seve- 
ral reiterated attacks on the public credit 
of the nation, viz. a great and rapid in- 
crease in the value of the stocks. He 
lamented, therefore, that the argument of 
this day could not be known in India as 
speedily as that of the former was in Eng- 
land, because by that means the happy 
effects of it would in that quarter be no 
longer delayed. When he considered the 
latitude which the right hon. gentleman 
had given himself in the use of his expres- 
sions, and compared it with his extraordi- 
nary sensibility to a silent and almost im- 
perceptible relaxation of features, he was 
inclined to suppose that the doctrine of 
the right hon. gentleman was, that a silent 
spectator ought to endeavour, by all pos- 
sible means, to avoid even a look that 
might give offence, while he that was 
speaking had a right to consider himself 
as absolved from all the restraints of mo- 
deration, good manners, or even’ common 
decency. ; 
With respect to the motion before the 
House, he was surprised to hear from the 
right hon. gentleman, that he had not ex- 
pee any opposition to it, until the order 
ad been given for strangers to withdraw; 
for if he had listened to the arguments of 
a right hon. friend of his behind him (Mr. 
Burke), he would have seen, that they 
were all founded on an idea that such an 
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opposition was intended; and he would 
take upon him to say, that there never 
was a motion. which merited an opposition 
more strongly than the present. 
The two most obvious grounds for such 
a committee as was required, were either 
to ground on their report a charge of cri- 
minality against the court of directors, 
(and a very high degree of criminality it 
would be, if they should be found to have 
wilfully attempted to deceive the House 
in their statement of the resources and 
disbursements of the Company,) or else 
to gratify an idle curiosity by an inquiry, 
which, when finished, would be wholly 
useless, and inapplicable to any desirable 
purpose. With respect to the directors 
being liable to any charge for an inten- 
tional mis-statement to the House, that, 
he observed, was entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; as the statement, which was alleged 
to be fallacious, was not a positive account 
of disbursements already made, and re- 
sources at the time in being, but of what 
was expected to be the amount of both, 
in case a circumstance, which was at the 
time shortly to have been looked for, 
should take place, namely, the conclusion 
of a peace. That peace having been de- 
ferred for nearly a ycar beyond the period 
when it was expected to have taken place, 
had of course made a material difference 
between the fact and the hopes of the 
directors, by considerably increasing their 
disbursements, and diminishing their re- 
sources. From hence the inaccuracy of 
the account, and the innocence of the 
directors, were perfectly reconcileable to 
each other; for he presumed there was no 
gentleman would contend, that in a specu- 
Jation of so uncertain and distant a nature 
as the affairs of the East India Company, 
there could be any criminality in being 
unable to foresee such. accidental events, 
as might naturally take place to derange 
an estimate calculated without any view 
or prospect of such accidents. This being 
the case, he must conclude, that the other 
motive, (that of curiosity), was that to 
which the House was indebted for the 
 peael motion. Such a motive as this 
e would by no means give way to, when 
by so doing he should involve any number 
of gentlemen in an unnecessary and trou- 
blesome inquiry. Such a curiosity as 
this, if once indulged, would still continue 
to gain ground and to increase, and at 
length, perhaps, the House would be ap- 
plied to, to appoint a committee to con- 
sider and make,their observations on every 
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single dispatch that should arrive from 
India. Indeed, if this principle of curio- 
sity formed any part of the system of par- 
liamentary proceedings, he remembered a 
time when it might have been applied 
with peculiar propriety : he thought there 
could not have offered a more interesting, 
nor a more curious object of such an in- | 
quiry, than ‘* what were the motives upon 
which the right hon. gentleman and his 
friends had framed their celebrated plan 
of East India regulation last year, and 
what might have been the effects naturall 

to be expected from thence, had it been 
carried into execution??? When it was 
considered to what a surprising extent the 
bold and aspiring authors of that plan had 
endeavoured to carry it; that it embraced 
the whole of the executive government, 
the whole of the patronage, and, in short, 
every political function of the Company, 
and transferred them all to the right hon. 
gentleman, in such a manner as to have 
secured to himself and his friends a power 
over this country, as well as over that, 
which should have continued to last until, 
by a few more such experiments on both, 
they had rendered either no longer worth 
the holding; when it was considered that 
it had been complained of, that one source 
of the calamities of the Company proceeded 
from the tvo great influence of patronage, 
and the abuses to which it had been made 
instrumental, and yet, that, to cure these 
abuses, that very influence from which 
they sprung was to be increased to such 
an extent, and modelled in such a manner, 
as to leave no hope of its not being used 
to much more dangerous purposes than 
any yet known, except from the acknow- 
ledged immaculacy of the hallowed hands 
in which it was to be placed; under such 
circumstances, he contended, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry would have been a most 
interesting and beneficial experiment. He 
had, he said, in his hand, a list of the 
officers which that famous Bill made 
removable at pleasure, a few of which he 
would mention to the House, in order 
that they might judge whether the uni- 
versal opinion which that business had 
given rise to, of the evils likely to result 
from the increase of patronage, and ‘the 
placing that patronage in dangerous hands, 
could be called, with any regard to 
the meaning of the word, a delusion— 
here he read, besides the governors and 
council, one place of 25,000¢. per annum ; 
one of 15,000, five of 10,0U0, five of 9,000, 
one of 7,500, four of 5,000, twenty-three 
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of 3,000, and so on till he came to places 
of one thousand, which he obseryed, were, 
in comparison with the others, so trifling, 
as hardly to be worth his mentioning. 

There could, he said, be but one other 

motive for appointing the committee; and 
that was, to dacaver the true state of the 
Company’s affairs, in order to give them 
such relief as they might appear to be in 
need of. If this was the idea on which it 
was suggested, he was surprised to find in 
the right hon. gentleman so very forward 
and unusual a liberality towards the Com- 
pany; for, setting aside the desperate 
attempts which he already had alluded to, 
on their interests, he had, since that period, 
made a most violent opposition to the 
granting of them that relief which they 
applied for in the last session of parlia- 
ment; and now, when they demanded no 
such assistance, was he desirous of im- 
posing it upon them against their consent, 
though he had so recently endeavoured to 
withhold it from them when they thought 
it necessary. Upon the whole, he con- 
cluded with saying, that if he had come 
down to the House perfectly uninformed 
on the subject, he should, notwithstanding, 
have learned enough from what he had 
already heard in the course of the debate, 
to be able to make up his mind as to the 
impropriety of appointing the committee ; 
a measure that should therefore meet his 
| most bearty negative. 

Lord North said, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had urged a considerable share of 
argument, a considerable share of invective, 
of praise of himself, and of insinuation 
against others; but he had not advanced 
one sound reason why a committee should 
not be instituted. Instead of overthrowing 
the statements of the hon. mover, the right 
hon. gentleman had recommended to the 
House, not candour nor fairness, but what 
must indeed be deemed a nobler virtue ; 
he had recommended courage; and in 

‘such a recommendation he had acted 
wisely; for if ever courage was particu- 
larly necessary, it was when an assembly 
was called upon to act in defiance of con- 
viction, and to vote against a motion, in 
support of which many strong reasons had 
been assigned, and against which no one 
reason whatever had been attempted to be 
advanced. To act under such circum- 
stances, and in such a manner, gentlemen 
must be courageous; for without arming 
themselves with more than an ordinary 
share of parliamentary courage and par- 
liamentary fortitude, it would be impos- 
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sible for them to deny, what there was no 
parliamentary precedent for refusing. As 
the better sort of valour was discretion, 
his lordship advised the House to inquire 
before they decided, and to take proper 
means of being sure they were in the right, 
prior to their giving a vote that they might 
afterwards see cause to believe had been 
wrong. The right. hon. gentleman had 
declared that he understood the meaning 
of the contradictions in the different esti- 
mates. Perhaps he did; but in order that 
he might understand them too, his lordship 
said, he wished a committee to be ap- 
pointed. Instead of allowing that measure, 
the right bon. gentleman had, offered him- 
self in lieu of a committee, and desired 
the House to be content with his obser- | 
vations upon the estimates. His lordship 
defended Mr. Fox’s East India Bill, and 
stated the places which Mr. Pitt had 
alluded to, one of 25,000/. a year, two of 
10,000/. a year, &c. as the abuses which 
that Bill was calculated to correct, by re- 
moving the patronage from the hands of 
the governor-general in India, and placing 
it in the hands of a committee here at 
home, subject to the control and under 
the immediate eye of parliament. He 
mentioned the ordering the doubtful claims 
of the nabob of Arcot’s creditors to be 
paid, as an instance in which the right 
hon. gentleman’s board of control had 
shewn some of that courage which he had 
doubtlessly infused into them. He took 
notice of the manner in which Mr. Pitt 
had attacked Mr. Fox, and said, that 
though the right hon. gentleman could not 
bear the least allusion to his own conduct 
im the late debates on finance, he rarely 
ever rose without taking occasion to come 
souse upon him with some severity on the 
subject of the American war; a severity, 
however, which he owned he felt the less, 
from knowing that there were those near 
the right hon. gentleman full as responsible 
for that measure as he was, and from feel- 
ing that he had no sort of right to com- 
lain of the right hon. gentleman's using 
hit worse than he treated his friends. 
His lordship took notice of the arguments 
that had been urged on the score of the 
Company’s growing prosperity, and ad- 
verted to the Relief Bill of the Jast year, 
in which the Company, who had come to 
parliament zn_ forma pauperis, were at once 
deemed both rich and poor, and treated 
accordingly, being as beggars relieved 
from their pretended distress, and allowed 
as wealthy men to make a larger dividend 
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than they had ever been allowed by par- 
Jiament to make in their most flourishing 
situation. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, he wished the East India Company 
well. So he did. He had more than 
once declared the interests of the Com- 
pany were so involved and wrapped up in 
the interests of the country, that it ought 
to be relieved when really distressed, and 
it must be a matter of general joy when its 
affairs prospered. 

The House divided: Yeas, 45; Noes, 
i6él. 


Debate in the Commons on the Excise 
Jurisdiction Bill.] May6. Mr. Beaufoy 
rose and said:—I gave notice to the 
House yesterday, that I czld this day 
ask their permission to bring in a Bill for 
the purpose of correcting and defining the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners of Excise, 
and for extending the right of Trial by 
Jury. My attention to this subject has 
been strongly excited by observing, that 
if an Englishman be asked what is the 
privilege that chiefly constitutes his civil 
freedom? his answer is, ‘ the right of trial 
by jury.” If he be asked, on what he 
chiefly relies for the continuance of his 
political liberty? his answer is still the 
same, ‘ on the right of trial by jury ;’ for 
he thinks this privilege a more certain 
protection from arbitrary gt than that 
which arises from a branch of the legisla- 
ture being appointed by the people. Yet 
this essential privilege, the object of his 
passionate attachment, is often denied him 
m questions of revenue; it is denied him 
in all cases that are determined by justices 
of the peace, or by the commissioners of 
excise. 

In suggesting a remedy for this defect 
in our laws, I think myself fortunate in 
being able to say, that the evils which the 
Bill proposes to reform, are marked out 
as objects of just uneasiness, and of well- 
founded national alarm, in the writings of 
a great man, from whose Commentaries 
the legislators of this kingdom, generally 
speaking, derive their knowledve of the 
laws. ‘ The procedings of the Excise,” 
says Blackstone, ‘‘ are so summary and 
sudden, that a man may be convicted in 
two days time, in the penalty of many 
thousand pounds, by three commissioners, 
or two justices of the peace ; to the total 
exclusion of the trial by jury, and disre- 
gard of the common law.”” The proceed- 
ings are sudden and summary indeed! In 
eight and forty hours the subject may be 
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convicted in penalties that shall devour his 
whole fortune, that shall strip him of the 
means of life, and reduce him at once from 
affluence to beggary. If the penalty is 
greater than he is able to discharge, im- 
prisonment inevitably follows, and that, 
too, of a duration to which the Jaw has 
assigned no limit. And what, Sir, is the 
sort of evidence that is required to bring. 
this ruinous conviction on the subject? 
The evidence of a single witness is suffi- 
cient—of a witness under the strongest 
temptation to perjury; for if he establishes 
his charge, he is entitled to one half of 
the goods that are forfeited, together with 
one halt of the penalties that are levied, 
as a premium for his accusation. And 
who are the judges that are to decide the 
cause, under circumstances so perilous to 
the subject ? Two justices of the peace, 
or three commissioners of excise; men 
who in no respect are the peers of the 
accused: for where is the tie that con- 
nects their situation with his? What have 
they in common with him, that can lead 
them to dread that his tase may hereafter 
be their own? His interests are not their 
interests, nor his feelings their feelings. 
If they extend the burthen of the law be- 
yond the reason of the law, they them- 
selves cannot feel the weight of its oppres- 
sion. Let it be remembered, too, that the 
Commissioners of Excise are removable at 
the pleasure of the Crown. As dependent 
officers of the revenue, they are in some 
measure parties to the cause; and should 
their decision be unjust, to whom shall the 
sufferer complain? who shall receive his 
appeal? I hear it said, ‘ the Commissioners ° 
of Appeals.’ Sir, there is no such tribue 
nal. From the first establishment of the 
court, in the reign of Charles 2, they are 
said to have met but once: and for the 
last 30 years they have not met at all: 
they exist only as pensioners to the Crown. 
Now, except to this shadowy court, which 
in practice has not, and from the nature of 
its institution never can have, any real 
existence, there is no tribunal to which 
the subject, if aggrieved by the judgment 
of the commissioners, can possibly appeal. 
You, Mr. Speaker, well know, that if any 
of the superior courts pronounce an unjust 
decision, & writ of error gives relief to the 
subject. If the judge misleads the jury 
on a point of law, a new trial, grounded 
on the misdirection of the judge, opens . 
again the avenues to justice. In a variety 
of cases, an appeal to the House of Lords 
rescues the cause from the jurisdiction in 
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which it was first decided, and brings its 
merits to a new discussion before the most 
august tribunal at this time existing in the 
world. But the Commissioners of Excise 
acknowledge no superior jurisdiction ; 
they contend, that if they pronounce an 
unjust decision on the accused, every 
avenue to justice is barred against him. 
Such are the courts of summary and sud- 
den jurisdiction, whose proceedings Black- 
stone represents as abhorrent to the ge- 
neral law of the land. But while I de- 
scribe in their full magnitude the objec- 
tions to the courts of summary procedure, 
I am perfectly aware that they have also 
their advantages; and that those advan- 
tayes are of the highest importance to the 
ease and convenience of the subject, as 
well as to the interests of the revenue. 
To the subject they are obviously benefi- 
cial in all those cases in which the value 
in question is too smull to sustain the ex- 
pense of atrial by jury. To the interests 
of the revenue they are essential in all 
those cases in which the procedure of the 
ordinary courts would be too slow to arrest 
the progress of fraud, till losses of a dan- 
gerous magni.ude have been incurred. 
If, for example, a distiller should refuse to 
pay the duty with which he is charged, 
and on that account should be sued, as 
the law directs he shall, for double the 
amount of the duty he so withholds, it 
would be dangerous, indeed, to proceed 
against him in any court that has not a 
summary procedure; for as the sum which 
a distiller pays is often from 12 to 15,0000. 
a week, it is evident, that before the slow 
process of a trial by jury could give effect 
to the law, the distiller would have ac- 
quired a vast fortune, and have removed 
with his wealth to another kingdom. 

But, though it be obvious, that the sum- 
mary Courts are neccessary in some cases, 
for the security of the revenue, and ex- 
pedient in others, for the convenience of 
the subject, yet it is equally evident, that 
the subject ought not to be deprived of 
his trial by jury, in cases in which no ad- 
vantage can follow either to the revenue 
or himself. There ought to be but two 
interests in question; the interest of the 
revenue, and the interest of the subject : 
but, unfortunately, a third interferes, the 
interest of the officer. I donot mean that 
sort of interest which is connected with 
the interest of the revenue, and which 
arises from the officer's being in some 
measure the associate of government ; for 
the interest I mean is purely selfish, and 
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is founded on considerations of private 
animosity and personal hatred towards thé 
accused ; or on considerations pecuniary 
and sordid. To the malignant effects of 
this private interest in the officer, it is 
owing, that in causes of the greatest mag- 
nitude the benefit of a trial by jury is fre- 
quently withheld ; and the subject, in 
cases in which his all is at stake, is con- 
fined to the sudden and summary jurisdic- 
tion of the arbitrary court. To remove 
this obvious hardship, which brings with 
it no benefit to the revenue, while it op- 
presses and irritates the subject, is the 
chief purpose of the Bill that I wish to have 
the honour of presenting to the House. 
The Bill proposes to give to the subject, 
with certain exceptions, and on certain 
corditions that are necessary for the secu- 
rity of the revenue, an optional right to a 
trial by jury in all questions of excise. In 
all cases, whatever be tlie magnitude of 
the cause, the subject will esteem this op- 
tion an inestimable privilege. Should the 
value in dispute be small, the subject, if I 
know the spirit ‘of my countrymen, will 
often say, “It is true the worth of the 
goods is trifling, and the penalty itself in- 
considerable ; but I will not be branded 
as a fraudulent trader at the pleasure of 
any arbitrary court, I will throw ‘myself 
upon my country, I have confidence in 
the justice of my cause, and, whatever be 
the expense, I will be tried by my peers.” 
Such will often be the language of the 
subject in causes comparatively trifling ; 
but should the value of the seizure, on the 
contrary, be great; should the forfeiture 
of the goods bring other penalties along 
with it; should the whole fortune of the 
accused, his means of life, his liberty, 
should they be all at stake—in that case, 
how will he rejoice to find, that those who 
are to sit in judgment upon him, are men 
of like interests and feelings with himself! 
Thus, the Bill proposes to give the sub- 
ject, in every case in which he chooses to 
claim it, a right of trial by his peers. 

To this general rule there is unavoid- 
ably one exception, which is the same I 
mentioned before, that of a prosecution 
for the payment of double duties. This is 
the only exception, for it is the only case 
in which the interests of the revenue can 
sustain a loss by the delay that attends 
the process of a trial by jury; and fortu- 
nately it is such an exception, as can be 
productive of no injustice to the subject ; 
for the nature of the case leaves nothing 
to the discretion of the court. In the first 
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place, the charge itself, if true, may be 
easily established, and -if false, may as 
easily be disproved; fur whether the de- 
fendant has or has not paid, on the day 
prescribed by the law, the duties which he 
owed to government, is a fact of notoriety 
and easily ascertained. Ifthe money was 
really paid, it must have been paid to the 
collector, probably in the presence of the 
clerks of the office, and of many witnesses 
who attended on the same day, for the 
same purpose; but at any rate, the usual 
security of a receipt furnishes a proof of 
payment. In the next place, it is evident, 
that if the existence of the offence be 
proved, the extent of the punishment in 
no degree depends on the pleasure of the 
court; it is strictly defined by the law, 
below the limits of which it cannot be mi- 
tigated, and beyond which it can as little 
be extended: nothing, therefore, either as 
to the proof or punishment of the offence, 
is left to the direction of the judge; and 
with this single exception, an exception 
as harmless to the subject, as necessary to 
the revenue, the right of a trial by jury is 
given in all questions of excise. Permit 
me, Sir, befere I conclude, to observe, 
that when I complained of the hardships 
of the excise laws, and of the despotic 
constitution of its court, I meant not to 
complain of the persons who preside in 
that tribunal, and by whom these laws are 
dispensed to the people. The conduct of 
the present commissioners has been uni- 
formly mild and lenient. The example of 
those who fill the highest offices of the law 
bas discountenanced, in the inferior juris- 
dictions, all malicious attacks on the civil 
rights of the people. There were times, 
indeed, when zeal fur the Crown was sup- 
posed to imply enmity to the subject. 
There were times when the attorney- 


general thought himself officially the sted- 


fast foe of the people. There were times, 
when those who sat on the judgment seat 
were parties against the accused; were 
forward to convict, and eager to con- 
demn:—the zeal of the exccutioner in- 
spired the decisions of the judge. But 
this judicial despotism has fortunately 
passed away with those ill-fated and arbi- 
trary reigns from which it received its 
birth. In the character of the learned 
gentleman near me, to whose office the 
power of prosecuting on behalf of the So- 
vereign belongs, the subject reads with 
satisfaction his ownsecurity from the appre- 
hensions his ancestors were compelled to 


bear. In his conduct a faithful and firm at- 
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tachment tothe service of the Crown is seen 
in every step of its progress, accompanied 
by an anxious solicitude for the civil rights 
of the people. In his hands the terrors of 
the law are reserved only for the guilty. 
The judges of the present day are the ob- 
jects of the people’s highest veneration. 
Placed upon an eminence on which the 
variableness of politics, ‘the shiftings of 
administrations, and even the awful event 
of the decease of the Sovereign himself, 
are productive of no change, the people 
receive their decisions as the decrees of 
unbiassed wisdom, of pure disinterested 
justice. When persons of such high cha- 
racters preside in the superior tribunals of 
the kingdom, even these courts of juris- 
dictions that are not dependent upon them, 
are conscious of restraint in the exercise 
of arbitrary power. Thus, Sir, [have en- 
deavoured to give the House an account 
of a Bill that has for its object the harmo- 
nizing the interests of the revenue with 
the rights of the people, by giving secu- 
rity to both. Ibeg leave to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill * to explain and amend 
the laws now in being, giving jurisdiction 
to the commissioners of excise, and the 
justices of the peace, in matters relating 
to the revenue of excise or inland duties.? 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Debate on the Budget.| .May 9. The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose, he said, in 
performance of the most unpleasant part 
of his duty, that of proposing to the com- 
mittee the imposition of new burthens on 
their constituents, for the.purpose of an- 
swering the necessary demands of the pub- 
lic service. It was, he was sufficiently per- 
suaded, as much a matter of regret to 
other gentlemen as it could be to him, to 
find themselves called to the painful task 
of providing for the exigencies of the late 
calamitous and unprofitable war, in order 
to bring back the country to its former 
vigour and importance, and give stability 
to its strength and prosperity. He should 
begin by stating to them the amount of 
the several articles of supply that had been 
voted, and that remained to be voted for 
the service of the current year, and would 
afterwards state the ways and means to 
answer them, in order to shew what the 
deficiency was that he must provide for, 
and what taxes it would be necessary to 
propose. He said, he was under no ap- 
prehension that when they perceived the 
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indispensable and absolute necessity of 
creating efficient and certain funds for 
that purpose, any dread of popular dis- 
content would discourage them from the 
duty which they owed to the people, 
whose welfare and security alone was the 
object in'view. He referred the com- 
mittee to the papers that had been laid 
upon the table, which shewed, that al- 
though we were at peace, yet the expenses 
incurred by the war were still felt, and so 
strongly, that it was impossible to assert 
we were yet come to a peace establish- 
ment in our finances. He should begin 
by stating to the committee the parti- 
culars of the current service and of the 
unfunded debt. The Navy came first, and 
under this head there were 15,000 men, 
933,000. Ordinary, 675,307/. Extraor- 
dinaries, 940,000/. Total of the Navy, 
2,548,307. This, he said, was in truth a 
most enormous sum; but still it was such 
an article of expense as could not occur in 
future, because it was only one of the re- 
cent effects of the war, which of course 
would be at an end now that a peace was 
established. He accounted for this ex- 
pens¢ continuing so long after the con- 
clusion of the war, partly from the many 
and weighty contracts which it had during 
the war been found neccessary to make, and 
which, though not yet perfected, it was 
still necessary to abide by, and partly by 
the number of our ships in distant parts of 
the world, many of which had not yet re- 
turned home. 

The next article was the Army, and this 
also was larger than gentlemen might 
imagine, for the army estimates were not 
yet reduced totally; but when the com- 
mittee came to recollect, that it was im- 
possible to make all the reductions neces- 
sary for a peace establishment at one time, 
they would see, that although the sum 
was great this year, there was the pleasing! 
hope of the next being considcrably less ; 
however, the sums voted for the army 
amounted to 2,286,263/. With respect to 
the Ordnance, a varicty of expenses had 
occurred, which were owing in a great 
measure to a scttlement which had taken 
place, and which was a measure extremely 
necessary: he meant the making provision 
for that part of the ordnance debt, which 
was unprovided for, and not included in 
the estimates of the year 1784, which 
amounted to somewhat more than 40,0001. 
Therefore, including that with the sums 
that had been voted this year, the Ord- 
nance amounted to 392,855, The next 
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article that he had to mention, the Defi- 
ciencies, was extremely heavy, and dis- 
agreeable to relate; but as it became his 
duty to Jay before the committee a 
thorough state of the finances of the coun- 
try, he should do it with cheerfulness. 
The Deficiencies amounted to 1,612,908. 
The Malt and Land tax, in general, had 
been over-rated; they had been taken at 
2,750,000/.; but he saw from experience 
they produced no more than 2,450,000/. 
which was a deficiency of 300,000/.; and 
tht deficiency of the funds which were 
appropriated to the paying of certain an- 
nuities, amounting to ],208,717/. had 
been obliged to be made good out of the 
Sinking Fund. 

There were several sums which he 
should lay before the committee that had 
been voted for Misccllaneous Services as 
usual, and they were as under: Plantations 
34,695l., Somerset House 25,000/., African 
Company 13,000/., Museum 3,000/., Com- 
missioners for stating the Public Accounts, 
9,000/., Addresses of the House 2,9,01., 
American Loyalists 62,638/. Besides 
which, it was proper to state to them, that 
he should ona future day take notice of 
the arrears of the 44 per cent. that was 
due on the duty of the Leeward Islands ; 
and it was right that he should apprise 
the committee, that he would on a tuture 
day of Supply move for the sum of 56,0002. 
to be paid for that purpose; which made 
the whole of the last year’s expenditure 
amount to 9,737,8684. 

The whole of the sums voted were: 
Malt 750,000/., Land 2,000,000/., Exche- 
quer Bills 2,500,000/., Surplus of Sinking 
Fund to the 5th of April 1785, '702,5394. 
Army Savings 231,579/. Total voted, 
6,184,118/, | 

The sum therefore wanted to be voted 
was 3,553,750/.; but it was proper to re- 
late, that there had been paid into the 
Exchequer the sum of 199,561/. chiefly 
arising from balances which had lain in 
different paymasters hands, who had be- 
gun to pay them in; and the sum of 
4,79S2. which arose from the receipt of 
small duties. The surplus of the Grants 
in 1784 had amounted to 66,1611; and 
the growing produce of the Sinking Fund, 
calculated to the 10th of October, 1785, 
was no less a sum than 3,128,867/.; but 
still it would require near one million 
more to make good the supplies that had 
been granted. In borrowing that million, 
he had turned the matter seriously in his 
mind; and considering the state of the 
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funds at this day, and their probable im- 


 ghetacense in the course of another session, 


e deemed it to be much the most prudent 
scheme not to fund this million; but to 
borrow it from the Bank at 5 per cent., by 
which the public certainly would gain a 
saving, that could not arise from going to 
open market. From this mode there was 
another advantage. The Bank were to 
pay the money as the necessities of go- 
vernment called for it; and the interest 
was to be paid on the sums as they 
were called for; and only from time to 
time. The interest on this million, there- 
fore, amounted not quite to 50,000/.; but 
as it would be near the sum, he should 
. take it at that statement, and provide ac- 
cordingly by taxes that would be efficient. 
In respect to the whole unfunded debt of 
the Navy and Ordnance, he submitted to 
the committee, whether there were not a 
variety of forcible reasons, not to delay 
their consideration beyond the present 
session. They were a load upon the cre- 
dit of the country, that prevented it from 
taking that spring shich peace and our 
resources most certainly warranted. 

But the principal point to which he had 
to draw the attention of the committee, 
was the funding of the Navy and Ordnance 
debts; they had been calculated up to the 
5th of July 1785, and amounted to, Navy, 
9,505,808/,, Ordnance 504,349/.; Total 
10,010,1572 He submitted to the com- 
mittee, whether it was not most proper to 
fund it this year, .and not wait until an- 
other, as it loaded the nation to such ade- 
gree as to prevent her rising in any future 
war. To be sure, a great part of the debts 
consisted in navy bills; and the committee 
must recollect, that last year out of the 
nine millions of navy debt, six were funded, 
which left this year but about four millions 
to be funded, with the addition of the 
ordnance; and the period that scemed 
generally to. be approved of as a stated 
one, for the payment of them at par, ap- 

_peared to be after they had run two 
ears; therefore it was his intention, that 
all the bills when they had run two years, 
should receive an equal benefit, and have 
100. paid for every bill of 100/. including 
interest as well as principal. But it would 
not be right to wait until every bill had 
been two years in circulation before any 
was begun to be paid; he therefore meant 
to hold out such inducements as would 
tempt the bill-holders to subscribe early ; 
but at allevents, they would have an op- 
tion whether they should wait until their 
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bills had run two years, or accept of such 
terms as were held out to them; they | 
would have an alternative, and if they did 
not choose to wait, at all events they 
would not be entitled to ask such a dis- 
count as those that did; but they would 
have such an interest as would satisfy 
them, and the public have no reason to be 
displeased with. In order that he might 
speak with some degree of Certainty on 
that head, he had desired as full a meeting 
of that numerous body as could be coli- 
lected, and they seemed satisfied with the 
terms he held out; which were, that for 
every month which the bill-ho!der sub- - 
scribed sooner than the tWo years, he 
should allow a discount of 2 per cent. per 
month, which certainly was paying him 
more than if paid at two stated periods, 
each of half a year. 
Now, the fund that he meant to fund 
the navy bills and ordnance debentures in, 
was the very fund concerning which there 
was so much dispute last year; namely, 
the 5per cent. Although for every 100/. 
so funded in that stock in preference to 
the 3 per cents, there was a loss incurred 
of 6s. per cent. which would create am 
excess of annuity amounting on the whole 
sum to be funded of about 30,000/. ; yet if 
the plan proposed, of appropriating one 
million annually for the discharge of the 
debt was meant to be adopted, whenever 
that debt came to be redeemed, it would 
be done at a much easier rate, and ina 
length of years there would be a saving of 
between 2 and 3,000,000/. notwithstand- 
ing the increase at first. The five per 
cent. stock a few days since was at 923; 
but then a considerable part of the half- 
year’s dividend was due; at least there - 
was, out of the 21 per cent. full 13; — 
which, when deducted from the 923 made 
it only 903, which he would suppose was 
the price when the debt came to be fund- 
ed: but the bringing in’a nominal capital 
of 11 millions, to fund a debt of 10, 
would undoubtedly cause a temporary de- 
pression, therefore he would reckon it at 
893. But for his own part he should sup- 
pose, that taking so large a load of navy 
bills out of the market would be equal to 
the load of new stock brought in, and 
therefore the depression would not be so 
great as imagined ; but, at all events, the 
5 per cent. stocks, that day, were only at 
913, which, when the 12 interest due was 
taken off, reduced them to 90, and made 
them only 3 per cent. more than he had 
taken his supposition at, which was to 
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give 111/. 8s. for every 100/. bill: of 
course the public would have to pay 
51. 11s. Gd. interest for every 100/., which 
was a trifle more than 53 per cent.; and 
the ten millions he had to fund would 
require an interest of 565,000/. for a ca- 
pital created of 11,140,000/., which it 
would require to fund the Navy and Ord- 
dance in the 5 per cents.: but out of that 
there was 240,000/. to be taken, which 
was provided for last year, when the 
6,000,000/. of Navy debt was funded; 
thercfore, the whole of the interest want- 
ed for the additional debt to be funded 
was only 323,000/.; and the 50,000/. in- 
terest for the million borrowed of the 
Bank, made it together 373,000l. which 
’ was the interest wanted, and the whole he 
should have had to provide taxes for, had 
it not been for the repeal of the tax upon 
fustians ; the repeal of that tax he could 
not estimate at less than 40,000/.; of 
course, he was bound to find taxes as 

under : 
One million borrowed of the 
Bank ......00. swe senoneesetes 
Debt to be funded............ 
Deficiency by repeal of fus- 
LIAN: COX. 05, sen secsesacerseses 


50,000 
323,000 


40,000 


Total of interest wanted £.413,000 

This sum of 413,0001. it was requisite 
to raise by new and additional burthens 
upon the people; and again, he must re- 
mind the committee, that however un- 
welcome the task of imposing them, yet 
from these burthens, one great, one long- 
wished-for event was to arise, a real fund 
towards paying off the national debt; and 
he remained most strongly confirmed in 
opinion, of a probability, that this event 
would finally happen. The accumulated 
burthens that had for a series of years 
been heaped upon the people, made them, 
no doubt, hope and expect that the «ra of 
peace would be a time of retrenchment, 
and a day of ease. Hard, therefore, 
was the task of a minister, whose duty, 
from his situation, led him to the neces- 
sity of still adding, even under these cir- 
cumstances, to those taxes, and to those 
burthens. He had, therefore, to hope for 
the indulgence of the committee. After 
taxcs the most palatable, after taxes the 
most popular, and when the resources of 
each had been drained to their utmost, 
the means by which money was to be 
raised could not meet with that general, 
agreeable reception which otherwise might 
beexpected. Some, indced, still existed, 
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which possibly might be called produc- 
tive ; but the means, in his opinion, though 
in one degree palatable, yet in another 
were pernicious. a disguised the 
poison, at the very time they administered 
the supposed remedy ; and, by disguising, 
aggravated to a certainty the burthens 
of the people. The productiveness of 
taxes was, no doubt, what a minister 
should most seriously attend to: but, in 
doing so, he ought to have the benefit of 
the nation in view; and, therefore, that 
which, in the end, was destructive by the 
means, should be avoided. In support, 
however, of what he had to propose, al- 
though they were not so palatably made 
up, yet he trusted to the good sense of 
the committee, and to the loyalty of the 
people, that they would be now accepted 
by the one, and in time cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in by the other. In respect to 
the committee, he wished it to be under- 
stood, that some of the taxcs he meant 
to offer, would certainly fall heavier on 
them than on their constituents: but this, 
he trusted, would meet their ideas of po- 
litical justice, which certainly went to tax 
the wealthier in preference to the more 
indigent part of the community. The 
first which he should propose, ‘was an ad- 
ditional tax on male servants, who at pre- 
sent paid a duty of one guinea per annum 
each. This tax was not a new one, but 
an addition to one which had already 
been tried, and which, besides its pro- 
duce being nearly ascertainable had, the 
other qualities, which he should always 
look for in moments of pressing exigency, 
namely, the sum paid being open -and 
perceptible to those who were to pay it, 
and that of falling principally on the opu- 
lent. As it now stood, this indiscriminate 
tax he considered as a very partial one, 
and the partiality was of much injury to 
the poorer sort of people, in comparison 
with the rich. An saa man, paying 
only twelve guineas for twelve servants, 
certainly did not afford a just proportion 
to a man in lower circumstances, pay- 
ing one guinea for one servant ; and the 
reason was obvious. Suppose a person of 
200/. per annum kept but one servant, 
that most assuredly was paying a much 
greater proportion than he ought to do, 
if a man of 5,000l per annum, who 
kept a dozen, only paid twelve guineas. 
It was, therefore, meant to propose to 
the committee, that the tax should be 
increased according to the proportional 
number of the servants, and that the per- 
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son of the higher income should contri- 


bute accordingly; and as the servants 
which they kept were more for vanity than 
for real use, the tax would be more a 
tax upon unnecessary extravagance, than 
upon either industry or servitude; and 
should it even operate in reducing the 
number of those unnecessary men, it cer- 
tainly would be lessening, or rather re- 
storing to the country, a number of per- 
sons who, in‘their present situation, were 
the least profitable of any other to the 
community. The additional tax which he 
should submit was, that instead of one 
guinea on each servant, they should be 
rated as follows: one servant, ll. 5s.; two, 
and not more than three, 1/. 10s.; five, 
and not more than seven, 1/. 15s.; eight 
and not more than ten, 2/.; eleven and 
upwards, 3/. This, he trusted would meet 
the approbation of the committee. He 
ineluded in this tax, for the first time, 
waiters at taverns, coffee-houses, and other 
places of public entertainment. He should 
therefore take the addition on male ser- 
~ vants at 35,000/. The next was a tax 
which had often been the subject of much 
discussion. It might probably find one 
kind of objection from the grave and 
sober part of the House, and it might also 
encounter the jocular ideas and merry 
witticisms of the other: the former, how- 
ever, he was prepared to meet and com- 
bat with reason and argument ; to the lat- 
ter, he had only good-humour and cheer- 
fulness to oppose ; yet still he hoped, when 
it was considered how very trifling the tax 
would be, and at the same time how ex- 
ceedingly productive, that no gentleman 
would think himself justifiable in throw- 
ing any obstacles in its way: but, upon 
every consideration, the tax to him ap- 
peared to be gcod and efficient. It was a 
tax upon maid servants. This tax, he 
trusted, would be less unpopular from its 
not being partial; it was universal. The 
classes under which he meant to distin- 
guish them were a8 follow: for one maid 
servant 2s. 6d.; for two, 5s.; for three, 
and upwards, 10s. each. The calculation 
on the supposed income from this tax could 
not be as accurate as that of the male ser- 
vants. The best criterion to calculate 
from, was the number of windows, as re- 
turned in the window-tax account. This 
calculation he confessed to be somewhat 
arbitrary; but he could, without danger 
of being over the calculation, set the re- 
venue arising from the tax, at a sum not 
Jess than 140,000/. The next was a tax 
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upon all retail shops. The principal argu- 
ment under which a tax upon retail shops 
hitherto had been abandoned was, that it 
would fall indiscriminately on all shops: 
but if a distinction could be found to do 
away that objection, then, he trusted, that 
the tax might be admitted. The mode in 
which he meant to lay this on the public, 
was to regulate the tax by the rent of the 
shop; which rent, he should suppose, al- 
ways bore a proportion to the profits of 
the business, and the traffic carried on 
within it. In this tax, he was willing to 
have the proportion more favourable to 
the lower class of dealers; and, therefore, 
he should propose, 1s. in the pound, on all 
houses that paid an annual rent of from 
4 to 10/.; 1s. 3d. on those from 10 to 154.5 
ls. 6d. on those from 15 to ZOl.; 1s. 9d. 
on those from 20 to 25/.; 2s. on those of 
25l. and upwards. 

By the returns made, he was enabled to 
state the sum the whole would produce at 
144,000/.: but he would state it at only 
120,000/. which sum the tax most cer- 
tainly would produce. The arrangement 
under which this was to be collected, pre- 
vented any justifiable supposition that it 
could be oppressive ; as he meant, by way 
of recompence to the dealers, to revoke 
and take away, totally, the licences from 
all hawkers and pedlars, who were rather 
a pest to the community, and a kind of 
nursery for inland smugglers, than any 
real benefit or convenience to the public. 
This would occasion a loss to the revenue 
of 4,000/. a ee ; but this would be amply 
compensated for by the benefits to which 
it would give birth. The revenue arisin 
from this had the advantage, that it woul 
be brought net to the public treasures, 
without any deduction or expense, by the 
persons who collect the house tax. 

The next was a tax on post-horses. 
This was a tax of which he could speak 
with some degree of certainty, as the re- 
turns made rendered the calculation easy ; 
it was a small addition, and yet it was to 
produce one half of what was already 
collccted, he meant one halfpenny per 
mile on all horses travelling post for hire : 
and when he came to state what the com- 
mittee, no doubt, must know, he had little 
reason to think but they would see, that 
in many parts of the country the subject 
already paid that addition, by impositions 
of the keepers of inns, who charged 1s. 
$i mile instead of 11d., he should there- 
ore propose an addition of one halfpenny 
per mile on all horses travelling post, by 
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which the inn-keepers would not have it 
in their power to pocket the sum which 
the public now paid. This he should esti- 
mate to bring-in 50,000/. 

The next was a tax upon gloves. That, 
he observed, was a species of taxation 
which many chancellors of the exchequer 
had turned their thoughts to; but a dif_i- 
culty always presented itself, of making it 
@ productive tax, owing to the mode of 
collecting ; but the method adopted last 
year with respect to hats, struck him as a 
very proper one to be observed on gloves, 
which was affixing a stamp to every pair 
of gloves previous to their being sold, and 
that stamp to be in proportion to the value 
of the gloves. By that means the tax was 
collected of the retail trader, and he had 
no occasion to lie out of his money long 
before the sale of his goods, which was a 
reason why he need not make an addi- 
tional advance on his customer, as gene- 
rally was the case, where the tradesman 
had a large part of his capital engaged in 
paying duties that were not-repaid him for 
a considerable time. It was diificult to 
state what the tax would produce; but he 

_ had made his calculation, from a supposi- 

tion that there were three million per- 
Bons in this country who wore gloves, and 
every one of them at least one pair in a 
year, many indeed twenty, thirty, or forty 
pair in that time; but he could not be 
thought to be too sanguine, when he took 
' the average at three pair per year for each 
person, which would make the consump- 
tion 9,000,000 of pairs annually, which 
he meant should bear a tax of 1d. per pair 
on those from 4d. to 10d. value; 2d. from 
10d. to 1s. 4d.; 3d. for all above 1s. 4d. 
He should estimate the tax at no more 
than 50,000I. : 

The next tax was a licence on pawn- 
brokers. They were in general a set of 
persons who lived on the necessities of the 
poor, and capable of paying for a licence ; 
therefore he should propose that each 
pawnbroker throughout thekingdomshould 
take out a licence annually, as follows: in 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, 
101.; in the country 5/.; which he estimated 
to produce 15,0001. 7 

The next and Jast that he had to pro- 
duce was more a regulation than a tax ; it 
was to rectify an abuse on salt. At pre- 
sent there was an allowance made on all 

- salt carried coast-wise of 3 bushels in 40; 
which was an abuse of such a nature and 
80 liabie to fraud, that he proposed to re- 
duce that allowance to 14 bushel in 40. 
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He had received a great deal of informa- 
tion from a pamphlet published by lord 
Dundonald, and by the regulation pro- 
posed there would be a saving that he 
could fairly estimate at 12,000/.— Thus 
he had proposed taxes that were supposed 
to bring in 422,000/. to pay an interest of 
413,000/. which was making an allowance 
of 9,000/. for some of them not proving 
productive. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded with moving his first Resolu- 
tion. | 
Mr. Tox said, he should not trouble 
the House with many observations; nor 
would he be the first to oppose any taxes 
which were for the benefit of the king- 
dom, by answering the exigencies of the 
state. With respect to what the right 
hon. gentleman had mentioned of the me- 
thod adopted last year of a 5 per cent. 
stock; he had to remind the committee, 
that then the stock was calculated at 93, 
now it was not so high by 2 or $ per 
cent.; which plainly shewed, that he and 
those gentlemen who supported him, were 
not mistaken in their hypothesis. In re- 
spect to funding the navy bills, that ap- 
peared to him to be just and fair; and he 
was happy the right hon. gentleman had 
put it within his power to remind the com- 
mittee, that this very idea, nay, the very 
words which the right hon. gentleman now 
used, were stated, when they were last 
year the idea and words of another per- 
son, to be both factious and clamorous.— 
With regard to whether it was better to 
pay off navy bills with a 5 or a 3 per 
cent. fund, he should only say, that he 
remained fixed in his opinion, that to sa- 
crifice a large sum of the public money, 
at the instant of funding the remaining 
part of the unfunded debt upon an idle 
ground of speculative calculation with re- 
spect to the future, was a matter against 
which much solid objection could be 
maintained. If he were to go into the 
discussion of the argument as to what was 
given to the bill-holders more by a 5 than 
a 3 per cent. fund, perhaps he should be 
able to make it amount to a good deal 
more than the right hon. gentleman had. 
stated. He thought, with the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was a matter much to 
be desired that the bill-holders should 
subscribe immediately ; he was afraid, 
therefore, that the largeness of the dis- 
count might induce the bill-holders to 
keep their bills till the two years were 
completed, at the end of which they were 
to be paid off at par: but that depended 
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entirely on the circumstance, whether the 
bill-holders in general were willing to sub- 
scribe or not, upon the terms that had 
been stated.—In respect to the cotton 
tax, which was repealed, he should rather 
imagine, the just mode would have been, 
not to calculate from the 40,000/. given 
up, but from the probability of what the re- 
maining part was likely to produce. As to 
the servants tax, that on the male servants 
was very proper, and on the first view ap- 
peared so; but it was necessary to ask, 
was this tax collected with fidelity ? were 
there no frauds, no evasions, no partialities 
overlooked? This was a most material 
point to be correctly known; for if the 
case was 80, if these frauds did exist, some 
new mode should be adopted, some neces- 
sary amendments should be made; other- 
wise the present would be only adding to 
the burthens of those who already pay 
what they ought, by still putting it in the 
power of those who do not contribute to 
evade their farther proportion. The post 
tax might be a good one; it merely de- 
pended on the question, whether it would 
or would not bear the addition? As to 
the tax on female servants, the whole 
House must agree, that in a time when 
the country required additional burthens, 
it should be the care of government to 
avoid any thing that might create uni- 
versal odium ; that might give rise to ge- 
neral unpopularity: and he must venture 
to pronounce, that this tax of all others 
would come within that description. In 
Jaying a duty upon Juxury or vanity, al- 
most every man would be of one opinion 
as to the justice of the measure; but that 
tax which affected so great a body of 
the people, and which, from the nature of 
the case, must be unpopular, he really 
thought a bad one. It would fall heaviest 
where it ought to fall lightest: persons of 
large families would find this a most heavy 
burthen. ‘The increase of their offspring 
would become peculiarly distressing, and 
the proportion of the tax would be most 
unjust indeed; it would become a tax 
upon infants, and not a tax upon luxury 
or extravagance: he meant this as to the 
middling class of people, who kept ser- 
vants only in proportion to their children; 
the lower class kept none for that service, 
and the higher were able to pay for them. 
In respect to shops, that tax would be felt 
indeed: and as to hawkers and pedlars, it 
would be necessary to shew what were 
the benefits to arise from suppressing 
them. The interior parts of the country, 
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to which these men were of much service, 
would suffer; and the little villages on 
which they were a check, would each be- 
come in itself a monopoly of every article 
in the shop trade. One word more in 
respect to the servant-maid tax : the male- 
servant tax was allowed on all hands to 
be much evaded: was any care taken that 
the female tax would not be under the 
same predicament? The hat-tax had also 
been much evaded; and yet the glove-tax 
was calculated at the estimate formed upon 
that revenue. In respect to the latter, he 
wished the committee to observe, that out 
of the eight million of supposed inhabi- 
tants in Great Britain, three million were 
children ; to which add the 500,000 who 
did not wear gloves. It was therefore 
probable the right hon. gentleman was too 
sanguine in his ideas of the product of this 
tax. ; 
The Earl of Surrey applauded the right 
hon. gentleman for the manner in.which 
he had opened his budget. There were, 
however, some observations which had oc- 
curred to him, which, in his mind, deserved 
the attention of the committee. Many of 
the ways and means he thought were 
proper, and he had no doubt would meet 
with general approbation. He was not 
sure how far the right hon. gentleman was 
well founded in his calculations with re- 
spect to the hat-tax, but thought, on the 
supposition that the glove-tax would an- 
swer, it was a very fair one. He was not 
perfectly, satisfied in his own mind that the 
post-tax would verify the credit which was 
given to it; he thought another would still 
be more eligible as well as more produc- 
tive; he meant a double tax on Sundays 
throughout the kingdom: the fashion was 
now so much to travel on Sundays, that 
whoever indulged in such a luxury, ought 
to pay for it. As to the tax on maid- 
servants, though gentlemen were disposed 
to jest about it, he was doubtful whether 
it would not operate very seriously to their 
disadvantage. He did not by any mcans 
consider them in the same predicament 
with male servants, who might continue or 
not in that state of servitude. They could 
alter it when they pleascd, as they might 
go into the navy, the army, or even to 


some branch of manufacture or mechanics; 


but females in that low condition, were > 
condemned to continue where they were. 
In their case it was not voluntary but ne- 
cessary slavery; they had no option; and 
were they to be punished for what was 
their misfortune, not their crime? At the 
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same time let it be remembered, that some 
of the few trades that more properly be- 
longed to them were in the hands of men ; 
such as stay-makers, women’s mercers, 
haberdashers, dealers in tape, thread, pins 
and needles, and the like. If the mght 
hon. gentleman, thercfore, was to abandon 
his intended tax on female servants, and 
impose a licence ofa tolerably large amount 
on the men who carried on such trades as 
he had mentioned, which ought to be pro- 

erly carried on by women, it would, in 
bis opinion, be much more acceptable. Ile 
trusted the committee would turn their 
attention to a tax thus inimical tu so many 
of our fellow-creatures, who were reduced 
by Providence to a situation in which they 
could not help themselves ; and that if no 
other principle weighed with them, a prin- 
ciple of humanity would; since, in his 
opinion, the objects of this tax had,. in- 
dependent of other evils, hardships enough 
to encounter from their hard and relent- 
less destiny. He would not sit down with- 
out recommending a very careful revisal 
of the law already in being relative to tra- 
velling. He had himself travelled almost 
over the whole kingdom, and had frequent 
opportunities of observing the frauds and 
chicanery which prevailed in the collection 
of this duty trom the subject: it was al- 
most impossible for any tax to bear the 
impositions practised in levying this; no 
branch of the revenue, he believed, more 
immediately required a thorough investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Drake considered the tax on fe- 
males in a serious and a moral light, as 
tending to increase the profligacy and im- 
purity of the times. He was so much dis- 
posed to give it all the opposition in his 
power, that he would vote for any other 
which should be proposed in its room. 

Mr. Hammet did not see the tax in that 
serious light which some gentlemen did. 
It was not a tax on humanity, because the 
duty fell on the master, and he was of 
Opinion, that the duty was comparatively 
a light one. It did not strike him as an 
oppressive tax, as its operations were not 
compulsive, for no man would be obliged 
to keep any more servants than he pleased. 
He thought differently of the shop-tax; 
this he thought to all intents and purposes 
a new house duty, and Jaid on so partially 
as to affect only the commercial interest. 
He thought it would have been more 
manly to have avowed a new duty on 
houses at once, than by this mode to op- 
press the mercantile part of the people. 
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He approved of the regulation of hawkers 
and pedlars, declaring, that in the vicinity 
of Tower-hill and the Minories, the shop- 
keepers complained of the very great in- 
convenience they suffered. 

Sir James Johnstone said, that amidst 
all the praise due to the right hon. gentle- 
man, for the manly way ijn which he had 
proposed the taxes, he could not help re- 
gretting that he had laid his hand on maid- 
servants; in his opinion, they ought to 


| have been used in a more gentle manner. 


This, therefore, was a tax which he would 
most strenuously oppose: it tended to op- 
press an order of individuals who were in- 
titled to the most humane usage, to whom 
society had many obligations, and by whom 
the evils of humanity were considerably 
alleviated: this was consequently making 
them a poor return for all their labours 
and attentions. He thought, at the same 
time, it did the dignity of the House no 
great credit to bring forward these poor 
unfortunate females as a subject of specu- 
lation and merriment. Why were not those 
who intruded on their province, narrow 
and circumscribed as it was, subjected to 
the duty ? Men-milliners, stay-makers, and 


.a variety of individuals who might other- 


wise be better employed. Ile exhorted 
the right hon. gentleman to a selection of 
taxes which should involve all the effemi- 
nate in the kingdom; but wished him ra- 
ther to extend his protection, than the 
iron rod of oppression, to a set of indivi- 
duals who were more to be pitied than 
taxed: then the blessing of the oppressed 
would light upon him. He suspected the 
additional duty on the pawnbrokers would 
ultimately grind the faces of the poor. 
These were a useful body of men. What 
would often become of the needy but for 
them? Where else could they get money 
at the price, dear as it was? He hoped 
yet to see this branch of traffic supported 
at the public expense, that the industrious, 
whose temporary necessities were often 
thus supplied, might not be deprived of so 
convenient a resource. He wished the 
Sunday duty not only doubled, but tripled: 
it was a day of luxury to one set of peo- 
ple, and drudgery to another. He should, 
tnerefore, be happy to see it converted 
into a benefit for the revenue. . eh 
Mr. Rolle urged the right hon. gentle- 
man to tax all horses in general, and to 
proportion it in such a manner, as that it 
might not operate partially. More money 
might be obtained from it, by laying an 
additional tax on those who kept many 
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show, and the tax might be taken off the 


poor and industrious farmers. Agriculture 
was of too much consequence to the nation 
to bechecked. It ought to be as much en- 
couraged as possible. With regard to the 
proposed tax on women servants, he could 
not think it a good tax by any means; he 
heartily wished, therefore, that his right 
hon. friend would give it up. Let him 
recollect how hard it would bear on many 
farmers who kept a number of women ser- 
vants, for the double purpose of doing the 
work of their house and of their farm. If 
the tax were persisted in, he hoped the 
right hon. gentleman would exempt dairy- 
maids; he hoped also to hear from him 
that day, that parish apprentices were not 
to be paid for, because, if they were, the 
charitable aim of many parishes, who in- 
dentured their girls out of their schools 
@s servants, would be defeated. 

Mr. Dempster conjured the right hon. 
gentleman to bestow some part of his at- 
tention on the horse-tax. He would not 
pretend to describe with accuracy how it 
operated in this country, but in the nor- 
thern: part its operations were oppressive 
in a most insufferable degree. Many far- 
mers there were utterly unable to pay it. 
Their rent did not amount to more than 
2, or 3, or 4/. a year. They consequently 
had but one horse, which did every thing, 
and they could not do without; but for 
which, if they rode but once in twelve 
months, they were obliged to pay. This 
was destroying the very means of their 
subsistence. ‘The annihilation of the hawk- 
ers and pedlars appeared to him a bold 
measure. He remembered some years 
azo, that a Bill for that purpose was 
brought into parliament; but it appeared 
in the discussion a measure big with the 
greatest mischief. Hle was in hopes the 
committee would still view it in the same 
light. He presumed they would be dis- 
posed to think with him, that their utility 
to the community would prove their pro- 
tection. Nothing but the undeniable uti- 
lity of the hawkers and pedlars could have 
preserved them so long in existence against 
all the interests that had united to get rid 
of them. To abolish them, therctore, 
would be the greatest mischief to com- 
merce that could be thoucht on. There 
was a source of revenue of which he had 
expected to have heard something from the 
right hon. gentleman upon that day, and 
that wag, the waste lands of the kingdom. 
If population was not encouraged, we 
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could not expect to recruit the draughts 
made upon this country in the course of 
the last war. | 

Mr. Francis was sorry the system of 
taxation should in any degree be dis- 
graced by such a tax as that proposed on. 
maid servants. He had always observed 
the idea to be reprobated by every person 
of feeling and sentiment. He trusted the 
right hon. genticman, on mature consider- 
ation, would relinquish it, as nothing could 
be suggested which could give the public 
a more disadvantageous idea of his princi- 
ples as a man or a statesman. ‘It was, in 
his opinion, a tax on families, and would 
be considered as having a tendency to ac- 
cumulate the oppressions to which domes. . 
tic life in this country was already sub- 
jected. 

Sir E. Astley was adverse to the tax on | 
women servants, dnd said, he had been 
against the tax on. men servants when it 
had been originally imposed. ‘In the 
county in which he lived, they had many . 
clergymen who upon slender incomes 
kept a horse, and consequently were 
obliged to keep a male servant; he thought 
it hard that persons so circumstanced’ 
should be obliged to pay a guinea a year 
out of the pittance they had to live on, 
and therefore his idea had been all along, 
that only those should pay. who kept 
more than one male servant. Sir Edward 
thought the abolition of hawkers and ped- 
lars a measure extremely desirable. The 
country shopkeepers expected that their 
neighbours should give them their custom ; 
whereas the itinerant dealers, the hawkers 
and pedlars, came and took it away ; nor 
was that all, it was belicved in the country 
that the latter soid cheaper than the shop- 
keepers; the people of the towns and 
villages, therefore, who had ran in debt to 
the latter, and saved up their moncy to 
pay them, went and laid it out with the 
hawkers and pedlars, and Ictt their debts 
unpaid. 

sir Thomas Rich declared his wish that 
the tax on female servants might net be 
persisted in; and as it was generally held, 
that when centiemen disapproved of a tax 
they ouzht to come forward with another, 
he would suggest one that he thought 
would produce nearly as much, and that 
was, a tax on all ladies who were married 
and put out their children to nurse. 

Mr. Sheridin rose, not, he said, to make 
any very ludicrous remarks on the pro- 
posed tax on female servants, though he 
could not but imagine, if it were persisted 
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jn, it would occasion more ridicule than 
all the cheerfulness of the right hon. gen- 
tleman would be able to cope with; he 
rose to state, that he was seriously of opi- 
nion that it was a most unwise tax, and a 
tax that the public would never be easy 
under. Indeed, the right hon. gentleman 
in opening it had fallen into an egregious 
error, and applied a principle to it that by 
no means could be supported. The keep- 
ing a number of male servants was indis- 
putably a luxury, and the making those 
who chose to keep a number, pay jn pro- 
portion to it, was perfectly fair and rea- 
sonable; but the case was far otherwise 
with female servants: it did not follow, 
because a family kept any number above 
two or three, that they were more able to 
pay taxes than those who kept only one 
pr two. In many cases where three or 
four female servants were kept, the sole 
reason was the great number of children 
the family had, and which necessarily re- 
quired that more servants should be kept 
to look after them. Mr. Sheridan said, 
what he chiefly rose for was to point out, 
that in arguing upon the money to be 
yaised to pay the interest of the four mil- 
lions to be funded, the right hon. gentle- 
man had allowed for 240,000/. just as if 
that fund really existed; whereas, in fact, 
there was no such fund. This Mr. Sheri- 
dan explained, by stating, that last year 
Mr. Pitt had proposed raising enough to 

ay the interest of six millions of nav 
cbt, which he had declared it was his 
intention to fund this year; but that, in 
act, no such money was raised. Through 
inadvertency, also, a circumstance had 
bappened, of which perhaps the right hon. 
gentleman was not a hae and it was 
this: in all the bills of the last year, the 
produce of the tax made the subject of 
each bill had been uniformly appropriated 
to the payment of the interest of the six 
millions navy. To prove this, Mr. Sheri- 
dan read a clause from one of the acts of 
the last year, and observed, that a similar 
clause had been inaccurately suffered to 
ee inserted in each bill. It should, there- 
ore, he said, have been a part of the duty 
of the right hon. gentleman to have pro- 
vided that day for raising the 240,000/. as 
well as the other sums that constituted 
the. 413,000/. he wanted. With regard 
also to the taxes of last year, which he 
had given for 600,000/. Mr. Sheridan de- 
clared, they neither had, nor, he believed, 
ever would raise 500,000/. After suggest- 
ing this, he recurred to the proposed tax 
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on female servants, which he made some 
farther remarks upon, and said it qught at 
least to be balanced with a tax on single 
men, who certainly were a description of 
persons less useful to the community than 
men who were married and had families. 
He pushed this observation a good way, 
and concluded with declaring, that the 
tax on female servants could be considered 
in no other light than as a bounty to 
bachelors, and a penalty upon propagation. 
Mr. Pitt began with taking notice of 
Mr. Sheridan’s argument respecting the 
deficiencies of the last year’s taxes, and 
declared his astonishment, after what had 
passed on the subject lately, that the hon. 
gentleman should still persist in asserting 
that it was the duty of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as soon as he had discovered 
that any particular tax proved deficient in 
its product, to come forward and propase 
some new tax to make good that. defi- 
ciency; when, on the contrary, his duty 
clearly was, to look at the produce of the 
whole of the year’s taxes, and of the reve- ' 
nue, and compare it with the whole of the 
year’s ex sadicire: if the one fell short 
of the other, in that case it was his duty 
to propose some new tax, in order to 
make good as much as the revenue fell 
short of the expenditure ; but if it did not 
fall short of it, then thougt one or more 
particular tax might be deficient in pro- 
ducing the sum for which they were given, 
it was not at all material. If the hon. 
gentleman’s argument had been founded, 
it would have been his duty to have pro- 
osed taxes to make good the deficiency 
in lord John Cavendish’s taxes of 1783, 
which had not produced more than one 
half of the sums for which they had been 
given; and it would also have been his 
duty to have looked back to all the taxes 
that had proved deficient for a century 
past, and made good the deficiencies of 
each by new and specific taxes; a circum- 
stance too palpably absurd to bear a 
serious argument. With regard to the 
objections that had been stated against 
the proposed tax on female servants, it 
was not necessary to have recourse to al. 
literation, and to recur to such elegant 
phrases as a ‘‘ bounty to bachelors,” and 
a ‘* penalty on propagation,” to find 
sees of: objection to it; it was un- 
oubtedly true, that those who were mare 
ried and had families would pay the most 
to the tax: but, then, let it be considered, 
that the same might be said of every indi- 
vidual tax that had been Jaid upon articles 
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of consumption for a number of years past. 
In the present case it did not hold, how- 
ever, to the extent supposed ; nor was it 
to be deemed an application of the prin- 
ciple of the gradational increase of the tax 
on men servants, because, being aware of 
the heaviness and inequality with which 
the tax on female servants would bear 
upon those who had large families, he had 
laid it so low, that it could hafdly be said, 
under any circumstances, to be a griev- 
ance. Those who kept one female servant, 
were to pay half a crown only, which 
surely could not be an object to any per- 
son who kept a female servant: those who 
kept two, were to pay five shillings each ; 
and those who kept three or more, ten 
shillings each; and there it was to stop: 
now, was it to be hoes that any family 
who kept two, would keep one less for the 
sake of five shillings, or those who kept 
three, would turn one of the three away 
merely to save ten shillings? Mr. Pitt 
said, that what had principally called him 
wp» was the intimation of the doubts which 

r. Fox had stated, as to the utility of 
advancing the male servants tax, unless 
some regulations were at the same time 
adopted to render t.e collection of that 
tax less fraudulent «nd more productive. 
The observation of the right hon. gentle- 
man was perfectly natural and pertectly 
wise, viz. that so to increase a tax, now 
fraudulently collected, would be to in- 
crease the burthen of the honest few who 
paid it, and to enhance the benefit felt by 


the many, who by fraud and evasion pro-- 


were so numerous now on such occasions, 
that the old town-hall was not large enough 
to hold them, and they had been obliged 
to build a new one on their account. He 
was, he said, himself descended from 4 
counsellor, but in his ancestor’s time things 
were far different from what they were at 
present. He approved of the proposed 
abolition of hawkers and pedlars, who, he - 
declared, were a nuisance to the country, 
destroying the trade of country shop- 
keepers, selling damaged goods, taking 
away the money that ought to be spent in | 
each town, and doing other mischief. _ 

Lord Mahon could not help differing 
from his right hon. friend about the pro- 
posed female-servant tax; but a way had 
occurred to him of removing all objection 
to the measure, and even of converting 
the objections that had been urged against 
it into arguments in its behalf, and that 
was, to make an exemption in favour of 
families who had above a certain number of 
children, and to relieve them from the pay- 
ment of one half of the tax. It was impos- 
sible to do this ip taxes upon articles of 
consumption, or articles in a manufactured’ 
state, such as leather, &c.; but it was easy 
to do it in the present case, where the tax 
stood open, separate, and distinct. 

Major Grant greatly commended the 
new regulations intended to he adopted’ 
with regard to the tax on male servants ; 
that alone would, he thought, nearly pro- 
duce sufficient to make up the sum the 
tax on female servants was given for. If 
not, a tax by way of licence, to be taken 


cured an exemption from the payment of | out by such as chose to indulge themselves’ 


it. The fact was, that he accidentally 
omitted to inform the committee that it 
was his intention, instead of suffering the 
tax on servants any longer to remain a 
voluntary tax, which those who were 
Hable to were to send and pay of their own 
accord, to have persons call regularly to 
demand it, in like manner as they did the 
land and house tax. He took notice of 
what Mr. Dempster had said of the waste 
lands, and said, they had been for some 
time under consideration, and hoped he 
should shortly be able to state something 
respecting them to the House. 

Mr. Medley condemned the tax on 
female servants, and recommended a tax 
on. gentlemen of the bar and on solicitors 
in lieu of it. He gave a droll account of 
the great increase of barristers, declaring, 
that where he lived in the country, there 
formerly appeared but twoor three at every 
quarter sessions ; but that the black gowns 


in wearing hair-powder, would make up 
the deficiency. 

Mr. Powys said, there was much to be 
praised in what had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman that day, little to be doubt- 
ed, and still less to be censured. He did 
not approve of the proposed tax on female 
servants. 

Mr. Le Mesurier commended the de- 
signed abolition of hawkers and pedlars. 
He thought the proposed tax on shops the 
part of the budget the most exceptionable, 
and used some arguments to prove that 
the tax on female servants was not so ex- 
ceptionable as gentlemen had imagined. 
It was a tax that would be equally distri. 
buted throughout the kingdom, and would 
be always paid by the master of the family, 
and not fall on the servants themselves; 
and he was persuaded no married man 
would keep a woman-servant the less on - 
account of such a trifle asthe tax. If, 
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when the Bill came in, dairy-maids should 
be exempted, as some gentlemen had ad- 
vised, he declared he would rise and pro- 
pose the exemption of another sort of 
dairy-maids, very useful in all families 
where there were children, viz. wet-nurses. 

Mr. Alderman Surwbridce reprobated 
the proposed tax on female servants, inti- 
mating his astonishment that the right 
hon. gentleman should be hardy enough 
to have ventured at the proposing of such 
atax. Ie reminded the committee, that 
It had been suggested by an hon. baronet 
two years ago, and was then treated with 
ridicule by all parts of the Elouse, and had 
kept the hon. baronet an object of public 
ridicule without doors ever since. Mr. 
Sawbridge condemned the proposed tax 
on shops as a most partial proposition, that 
would bear harder upon the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, than of other parts of the 
kingdom. 

Sir Richard [ill said, he must once 
more make a proposition that he had for 
two vears past made in vain, viz. that a tax 
be laid on places of public diversion. It 
was, he observed, a disgrace to Great 
Britain, as a Protestant country, not to 
draw some revenue from the money spent 
Iu cissipation, Above 500,C00/, he under- 
Stood, was spent in places of public en- 
tertainment, and surcly a fitth part of it 
might be spared towards the exigencies of 
the state. Every other country in Europe 
made their places of entertainment contri- 
bute, and we ought to follow tlic example. 
The very paying down the moncy to enter 
the theatre, or Ranelagh, or Vauxhall, 
was, he said, a tacit declaration, that we 
could spare the money: and it was a 
strong proof of the declension of an empire, 
to be raising a revenue from taxing the 
necessaries of life, and at the same time to 
be afraid to touch our pleasures, and the 
dissipation of the times. Sir Richard said 
a good deal about the proposed tax on 
feniile servants, which created much 
laughter in the committce ; but sir Richard 
declared he had no intention to be ludicrous, 
ayrecing perfectly with the poet, that 

“ Immodest words adimit of no defence, 

_ For want of decency is want of sense.” 
|. The first resolution was agreed to, and 
then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved a string of resolutions, containing 
all his.stated taxes. After which the 
Iiouse was resumed. 


Debate in the Covnnons on the Tax on 
Demale Servants.] May 10. The report 
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of the committee of ways and means was 
brought up. On the Resolution for lay- 
ing atax on Female Servants being read, 

The Earl of Surrey rose to give lis des 
termined opposition to the tax; and he 
chose to do it in this early staze of the 
business; because, should the right hon. 
gentleman -think fit to alter this tax, it 
was reasonable to give him time, in order 
that he might supply it by the adoption of 
another. LHe thought the tax exception-~ 
able, ‘as it encroached on the only means 
these females had of earning a livelihood. 
Seeing a smile on the Treasury-bench, he 
said he meant to argue the subject seri- 
ously on principles of humanity. He had 
stuted, that even the narrow line of do- 
mestic servitude, which they occupied, 
had been invaded by the other sex. ‘There 
were few occupations in which they were 
employed, in which the men had not also. 
endeavoured to rival them. We had men- 
milliners, mantua-makers, stay-makers, 
petticoat-makers; in short, there was not 
a commodity in which the women dealt, 
which the men did not endeavour to have 
their share of. However, he wished to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
proportion which this tax pointed out, as 
the principle of taxation. ‘The whole male 
servants of this country were supposed to 
yield the revenue 50,0002. and the fe.nale 
servants rated at nearly triple that sum, 
140,000/.. There appeared to him a mon- 
strous absurdity on the very face of the 
fact. Why should that part of the commu- 
nity be loaded with such an impost, as they 
were certainly but il able to bear? Ie 
was therefore resolved to take the sense 
of the Ilouse upon the tax. 

Mr. Pitt said, he had foreseen that much 
opposition would be made to this tax. 
Llowever, he begged leave, once for all, 
to be understood as meaning to give no 
offence, when he said that he had not yet 
heard any argument but that one which 
stated, that the tax would fall heaviest on 
those of large families, who in fact were 
the least able to bear it. ‘The question, 
therefore, was simply, whether the tax 
might not be so regulated as to full lightly 
on persons of this description ? 

Mr. Drake was at a loss how to act: he 
had pledged himself to vote against this 
tax; the noble lord had taken him at 
his word. He regretted at the same 
time the situation of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who found himself obliged to 
provide for debts which he was not acces- 
sary in creating. 
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Mr. Fox felt his own situation exceed- | objection lay against several other imposts. 
ingly awkward. He was not one of those | He acknowledged that it did so; and this 
who considered the sense of their consti- | was one very urgent reason with him why 
tuents binding on their conduct in every | the tax should be abandoned ; or‘if that 
political proceeding, and of all others he| was a forlorn hope, meliorated in such a 
thought a question of finance that in which | manner, that the tax might be less ob- 
an implicit conformity was least to be ex- | noxious to clamour and dislike. He well 
pected. From the peculiar obligations he | knew how difficult it was to propose any 
owed his constituents, he should hold him- | subject of finance, without that informa- 
self exceedingly ungrateful if he did not | tion which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
pay every deference to their known opi- {| quer alone could command. However, in 
nions; and yet, when he stated their opi- | general he might be allowed what struck 
nions to be adverse to this proposition, and | him as a hint, which the right hon. gen- 
gave it as one reason for opposing it, he | tleman would know how to use, or whe- 
begged it to be considered as only one: | ther indeed it was practicable. Much had 
for, in considering the nature and extent | been said about taxing bachclors. The 
of the consequence to which such a mea- | great objection to that measure arose from 
sure must inevitably lead, so many glaring | the difficulty there was in making it an 
and irresistible objections accompanied it, | equal tax, as it was the height of absurdity 
that the idea was not in his mind to be | to tax a day-labourer in the same way as a 
tolerated for one moment. ‘That burthens | man of fortune. ‘Therefore, it there could 

"were necessary to be laid on the people of | be any mode devised, by which a tax could 
this country, he was sensible of, in per-| be proportioned to the fortune or property 
haps a greater degree than the right hon. | of individuals, in the same way that the 
gentleman wlio proposed them. He knew | servants-tax, the window-tax, and several 
that a long and expensive war had left in- | other taxes, which all went on one general 
cumbrances on the public, which their] principle, were framed, in his opinionno tax 
credit and prosperity made it necessary to | could be more fair or more productive. At 
provide for; and he was never averse to | all events, hecould see no objection to fram- 
those provisions being made in the most | ing such a regulation in a bill, as might ope- 
effectual manner, provided the method of | rate nearly in a similar manner. What 
obtaining them was not peculiarly excep- | he meant was, that evcry single man who 
tionable. Sueh was always his opinion, | kept maid-servants should be taxed to 
though he certainly had as little share in | such a degree, as would make good the 
contributing to those measures which en-| deficiency of the tax from rendering it 
tailed this immense debt on the country | easy to those who had families. He would 
as the right hon. gentleman or any other | venture to suggest another regulation. It 
member could possibiy have. In general! was, that the tax should only extend to 
he thought a tax upon servants very well | those who had, male as well as female ser- 
founded. ‘There could not be easily pointed ; vants. He deemed himself bound to vote 
out any set of men who were more use- | withthenoble lord against the tax; though, 
less subjects in a state than men servants ; | were he satisficd that these or any simular 
but the contrary was the fact with regard | regulations would be adopted, it should . 
to women servants. ‘The former were | have his concurrence. 
kept for parade, and as the instruments of | Mr. Pitt said, he was so perfectly of 
vanity, idleness, and ostentation ; the latter | the same opinion with the right hon. gen- 
were always employed in works of indus- | tleman, in the hints he had thrown out 
try and management. ‘The formcr were | concerning the tax in question, that he 
retained by the rich, and the latrer by the | would take this opportunity of thanking 
poo. He was the more surprised at | him for having thus suggestedthem. And 

earing this tax introduced, as it had been | he trustcd, that they might be improved 
stated as the great merit of the taxes! in such a way as to render the tax much 
proposed, that their operations were for| less exceptionable than at present it 
the most part confined to the opulent ;| appeared to be. He trusted, that with 
and he little expected to find so great a|some such regulations the tax might prove 
proportion of the money to be raised, | an useful one, without being, in any con- 
drawn from that source which was least | siderable degree, oppressive. 

able to bear it. It pressed most on those Mr. Sheridan said, that the tax struck 
who were the least able to bear it. The|him as every way objectionable. The 
right hon. gentleman said, that the same| right hon, gentlemen imagined that it 
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~ would not be evaded, because, in the case 
of single servants, it was only half a crown, 
and in no case above ten shillings. But 
he wished gentlemen to recollect, that in 
many families one servant was often kept 
rather out of charity than from any very ur- 
gent necessity. Her wages, to be sure, were 
trifling; but she would, in consequence of 
this tax, subject the family where she was 
to thirty shillings a year more than they 
would otherwise have. He thought, there- 
fore, that the tax opcrated against huma- 
nity, and he would certainly give it all the 
opposition in his power. 

Mr. Jenkinson insisted that the tax 
would affect only the masters of families, 
not the servants; and was sure no man 
would turn away any servant for half a 
crown. 

Mr. Courtenay said, the circumstance 
of a tax imposed on women, was of itself 
a sufficient inducement to him to stand up 
in their defence. Of all taxes that ever 
were introduced it was the most unprece- 
dented, and that from which the worst 
conclusions must be drawn. For surely 
it must be supposed that all other commo- 
dities were taxed to the utmost extent, 
when a measure was directed to that com- 
modity at which no other Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ever publicly presumed to 
point. It was an object from which he 
advised the right hon. gentleman to desist 
in time, and be warned by a precedent, 
which he would repeat to him, as extracted 
from a celebrated book, entitled Bryant’s 
Mythology. In this the story of Orpheus 
was explained in a manner not the less 
probable for being new; for it says, that 
Orpheus was some Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in one of the states of Greece, 
and not being so indulgent to the ladies as 
might be expected, they inflicted on him 
that punishment which the poets repre- 
sented asso exceedingly severe. This was 
to him a more natural account of Orpheus 
than the other story of his following his 
wife Euridice to hell, and looking back 
at her from an impulse of affection; at 
. least he was confident it was more in the 
manner of modern times; few husbands 
exclaiming, in the language attributed to 
Orpheus by Virgil, 

** Ah miseram Furidicen ! anima fugiente, vocabat: 
Euridicen, toto referebant flumine ripx.” 

He would recommend to the right hon. 
gentleman to be tender of meddling with 
the sex: their enmity was fatal; for how- 
ever Orpheus's death might be accounted 
for, it was certain that it was occasioned 
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by women, and even that his own wife had 
a hand in it. An attempt of this kind 
terminated once before in the death of a 
ministerial man, and happened in the 
reign of Richard 2, The idea which: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now resumed 
was at that time first started of taxing 
female commodities. It was alleged against 
the tax, that the commodity was not yet 
liable to it, not having arrived at sufficient 
maturity to be liable to the operation. On 
this an exciseman was sent to examine 


into the affair, and first consulting the 


then Master of the Rolls, he gave it as his 
opinion that such a scrutiny was legal. 
However, the unfortunate emissary was 
interrupted in the progress of the scrutiny; | 
for it not mecting with the approbation of 
a man famous in those days, and whose 
story is well known yet, called Wat Tyler, 
he put the exciseman to death, and after. 
wards raised a violent commotion, which 
was happily suppressed by the Lord Mayor 
of London. Now, as this example seemed 
to be followed pretty closely in these days, 
where was the impossibility that the cir- 
cumstances might not more fully concur ? 
And as a security was considered very 
Jegal by some eminent lawyers now, it was 
natural to suppose that some young girl, 
perhaps not more than eleven or twelve 
years old, might plead that she was not 
yet ataxable commodity. Then, it being a 
subject of great importance, instead of an 
exciseman, perhaps the Secretary of the 
Treasury might be sent on the scrutiny ; 
and should he meet the same fate as the 
exciseman, what a loss would it be to the 
Crown and the public! The restriction 
had given him so much disquiet, that he 
had already thought of an epitaph, which, 
though written in monkish times, would 
well accord both with she circumstances 
and person. The epitaph was first in- 
tended for the fair Rosamond, and was im 
the following words : 
“« Hic jacet in tumba, 
Rosa-mundi, non Rosa-munda.” 

After the unsuccessful attempt to tax 
this commodity, which he before recited, _ 
it was not again attempted till the time of 
sir Cecil Wray; and it was surely an act 
of friendship in the minister, since he 
could not introduce the person of that 
great man into parliament, to give him at 
least the consolation of introducing his 
opinions. Though it was no great recom- 
mendation to a bill that it came from a 
reprobated candidate for Westminster, yet 
to a man of sir Cecil’s disappointments, i8 
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was a consolation not to be denied; and as 
he was remarkable for his gratitude, there 
was no doubt but he would make it the 
subject of his muse, and thus immortalize 
the transaction. Now, with respect to 
what had fallen from a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Jenkinson), as to the tax not 
being worthy of evasion because it was 
trifling; he could assure the House, that 
persons, however exalted their rank, how- 
ever great their fortunes, notwithstanding 
they had six or eight sinecure pensions, 
had thought proper to block up most of 
their windows to evade the commutation- 
tax, (alluding to a gentleman’s having 
shut up more than one half of the windows 
-of his country seat near Croydon.) There 
were men in that House, who, though not 
eabinet counsellors, were persons who had 
the honour of being sent for, to give their 
advice to his Majesty, and had boasted 
that they did give advice: to be sure, they 
were right in making such a boast, and 
probably his Majesty was right in taking 
their advice at such a particular juncture ; 
for Solomon, who was another wise king, 
had said, ‘“* The counsel of a good man is 
worthy of attention.”” Even men of that 
description, who, during the American 
troubles, had held the post of Secretary at 
War, and moved for most of the sums ex- 
pended on that unfortunate affair, had 
thought it necessary not to contribute to 
the taxes that were laid in consequence of 
the debt incurred by that war, but were 
mean enough to shut up their windows to 
avoid the payment of a sum that they 
otherwise would have paid. Surely, then, 
_ if such great, such wise, and good men 

thought proper to evade a tax, it was na- 
tural to expect a man in a middling sphere 


of life would do the same, unless it was | 


thought (which generally was the case) 
that men of that description were more 
honest than those of whom he had been 
speaking. Now, the reason why the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) always was so 
fond of introducing the American war, 
arose from the following circumstance: 
when he first made his entrée into politics, 
he made a point of reprobating the Ame- 
rican war; and his language and manner 
in doing it was so good, that he met with 
applause from his foes as well as his friends. 
By constantly speaking on the subject, it 
became familiar; and in reading Locke, 
on the Association of Ideas, he there 
found a philosophical reason for the right 
hon. gentleman always using the topic, 
although the war was over. In that book, 
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which he made no doubt the right hon, 
gentleman had read long since, it was re- 
lated, that a young gentleman fond of 
dancing, for the want of company, used to 
dance to an old trunk that stood in one 
corner of the room; so constant had he 
been in that practice, that when the trunk 
was removed he could no longer dance; 
and it was just the same with the right 
hon. gentleman, for as he had been taught 
to speak upon the American war, if de- 
prived of that as a part of his oration, he 
would be totally dumb, unless he could 
be taught some new step. He had many 
reasons besides those already urged, for 
requesting the right hon. gentleman to 
forego this project, and he had the greater 
hopes of success, as it was the first request 
he ever made to him. Ireland was a 
country to which he, in common with the 
right hon. gentleman, had some attach- 
ment, and he assured him the present was 
by no means an Irish proposition. There 
was nothing could render him more unpo- 
pular in Ireland than taxing this commo« 
dity ; and notbing could give him (Mr. 
Courtenay) more favour there, than being | 
the instrument of making him give up the 
pomt. The right hon. gentleman was not 
among those whom he should be apt to 
suspect of encouraging prostitution. He 
might perhaps join with him if there was 
now any occasion ; but it appeared to be in 
so forward a state already, that to coun- 
tenance it any farther would be needless. 
He saw no reason for introducing fresh 
blood into their veins, to make them more 
liable to prostitution than before. Not 
that he was of that rigid way of thinking 
as to imagine, that 

“ The constitution ne’er could thrive, 

Till all the whores were burnt alive.” 

On these grounds he was determined to. 
oppose the motion, and he made no doubt 
of having at least the support of every 
Irish member. 

Sie Richard Hill hoped the noble lord 
would not persist in dividing the House in 
that stage of the business, but wait to see 
whether some modification could be made 
so as to make it palatable. 

Mr. Dempster was strongly against the 
tax, and wished the minister to turn his 
mind to abolishing the total use of frank- 
ing; for a variety of frauds were commit- 
ted, by having letters come to improper 
persons under the cover of 4 member of 
parliament: to obviate which, he pro- 
posed that no double letter should come 
or go free, unless it was such as contained 
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parliamentary proceedings, and they might 
be open at the one end for the Post-ofhice 
tosee. He likewise thought a tax might 
be laid on all persons wearing watches ; 
and, in fact, a variety of other modes 
might be adopted preferable to the one on 
maid-servants. 3 

Mr. Whitbread reprobated the tax, and 
thought the minister should turn his mind 
to enforcing the receipt tax, which cer- 
tainly was the best ever invented, and 
would, if properly collected, bring in amil- 
lion of money. 

Mr. Alderman JVatson opposed the tax, 
and proceeded to state, that instead of 
women, men-milliners, barbers, stay- 
makers, and every effeminate person 
throughout the kingdom, ought to be se- 
vercly taxed; likewise a double tax should 
be laid on foreign servants, as it was 
shameful to admit them into the inmost 
cabinet or drawing-room. 

The House then divided on the resolu- 
tion: Yeas 97; Noes 24; Majority 73. 


Debate in the Commons on the Irish 
Commercial Propositions.) May 12. This 
day the Irish Propositions [see p. 312] 
were again brougut forward by Mr. Pitt, 
but with a variety of amendments, varia- 
tions, and additions. To the original set 
of propositions several new oncs were 
added, some of them only supplemental to, 
and explanatory of the former, but several 
containing much new and important mat- 
ter, The House having resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole House, “ to 
consider further of so much of his Majes- 
ty’s most gracious Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament, upon the 25th of January 
last, as relates to the adjustment of the 
commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireland,” 

Mr. Chancellor Pité called the attention 
of the committee to the consideration of 
the Resolutions. He desired the clerk 
might read the resolution which he had 
formerly moved, as the grorndwork of the 
system of intercourse between this country 
and Ireland, viz. That it is highly im- 
portant to the general interest of the 
British empire, that the trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland be encouraged 
and extended as much as possible; and, 
for that purpose, that the intercourse and 
commerce be finally settled and regulated, 
on permanent and equitable principles, for 
the mutual benefit of both countries.” 

He began by observing, that the atten- 
tion of the committee having been en- 
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grossed for so many weeks by the propo- 
sitions, he flattered himself their imports 
ance and magnitude were by this time 
sufficiently impressed on their minds to 
render it perfectly unnecessary for him to 
dwell upon that part of the subject. He 
should, therefore, after the useless manner 
in which so much:of their time had been 
wasted, enter at once into the business, 
and state to the committee the extent and 
object of his plan, endeavouring to clear 
it from such misconceptions, and to ob- 
viate such objections, as from the various. 
Interests that it was supposed to aftect, 
and the pains taken to alarm those intes 
rests, it had necessarily become lable ta. 
He desired the Llouse to recollect, among 
the many iaportant and extensive objects 
to which the legisliture of this kingdom 
had for some years past directed its atten- 
tion, that the affuirs of Ireland, and the 
forming of a suitable arrangement between 
that kingdom and this were nearly the 
most considerable. A vast deal had al- 
ready been done in several preceding ad- 
ministrations ; and though he was by no 
means inclined to censure the liberality of 
former parliaments, or former ministers, 
yet he could not but think, that if nothing 
more was to be done for Ireland, it would 
have been advisable not to have done anv 
thing at all, or at least not so much as had 
been done. In fact, if the British parlia- 
ment were to go no farther, all that had. 
hitherto been done was absolutcly nuga- 
tory; for the advantages which were by 
those acts put into the hands of the Irish, 
were such as they were unable to make 
use of, at Jeast in the degree to which 
it was the avowed intention of parliament 
that they should. And would the people 
and the legislature of England condescend 
to assume a credit for what they had never 
bestowed, and lay claim to the gratitude 
and love of a nation to whom they had 
made no concessions, but such as it was 
imposs:ble for her to avail herself of 2. Lis 
present plan, he said, was nothing more 
than a necessary supplement to those 
which had formerly been adopted, for the 
purpose of creating: such a mutual interest 
as should for ever preserve inviolate, and 
secure the connexion between the two 
countries: and he trusted, if it should be 
found to have a tendency to so very de- 
sirable an end as that, if it should be tound 
to add considerably to the general strength 
and splendour of the empire; if it should 
be found to contribute a great and obvious 
augmentation to the welfare of Ireland, 
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and at the same time to maintain the inte- 
rests of Great Britain in every essential 
point, and in some instances considerably 
to promote them; that in that case the 
opposition he should meet with would be 
confined within very narrow limits. 

The objections which he had generally 
observed to be made to this plan, were 
such as appeared to him either to be con- 
vincing proofs of its propriety and neces- 
sity, or at least that they were capable of 
an easy and complete refutation. He had 
desired the proposed resolution to be read, 
in order that he might the more easily 
lead the committee into his sentiments 
with regard to the general arrangement, 
of which it was the foundation; and al- 
though there were several subsequent re- 
solutions to follow it, yet they were but 
the detail and formality of that principle 
which was laid down in the former. This 
principle, then, he would first explain by 
way of comment on that resolution, and 
afterwards would go through the whole 
series of the propositions from Ireland, 
applying to them such alterations, restric- 
tions, and modifications, as should still re- 
strain them within the principle now tobe 
adopted, and at the same time free them 
from the objections which those, who could 
not dissent from the principle, had endea- 
voured to raise against the mode in which 
it was intended to apply it. 

The principle then was, “ that a treaty 
should be concluded with Ireland, by 
which that country should be put on a fair, 
equal, and impartial footing with Great 
Britain in ‘point of commerce, with respect 
to foreign countries and to our colonies ; 
and as to the mutual intercourse between 
each other, that this equality should ex- 
tend to manufactures, to importation, and 
to exportation ; and that Ireland in return 
for this concession, should contribute a 
share towards the protection and security 
of the general commerce of the empire.” 
In order to destroy the general prejudices 
entertained against these propositions, it 

~would be netessary for him only to men- 
tion im what situation Ireland actually 
stood at that moment in point of com- 
merce with respect to the world in general, 
and Great Britain in particular. Ireland 
could at this moment trade, with unlimited 
freedom, to every foreign state in Europe, 
supply them with her own produce and 
manufacture, and carry home in return the 
oduce and manufacture of any country in 
urope. She was also at liberty to suppl 
the British colonies in the West Indies with 
[ VOL. XXV. ] 
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her own commodities; and by a direct trade 
homeward, furnish herself with the West 
India goods. But this was not all. She 
could also, at this moment, supply the Bri- 
tish market, by a direct trade to Britain, 
with the produce of the British islands; 
and this privilege was not of a recent date : 
she had enjoyed it ever since the naviga~ 
tion laws were framed. The only ques- 
tion arising now, relative to the West In- 
dia commodities, was, that the Irish should. 
in future be permitted to bring into Eng- 
land, circuitously through Ireland, those 
ae which they were at this instant at 
ull liberty to import into this country di- 
rectly from the West Indies. But not to 
dwell any farther on this point for the pre- 
sent, on which he intended hereafter to 
speak somewhat more at length, he ob- 
served, that the adjustment which was now 
to be proposed resolved itself naturally 
into three parts, which might be ranged 
under three different heads: Ist, The in- 
tercourse between the British West India 
islands and Ireland; 2nd, between Great 
Britain and Ireland ; 3rd, exports of ma- 
nufactures to foreign countries; to which 
might be added a 4th, which was rather 
olitical, and related to the assistance that 
reland should contribute towards the sup- 
port of the navy of the empire. 

With respect to the first, it had been 
frequently suggested in behalf of a very 
respectable and very useful eee of men, | 
the West India merchants and planters, 
that should Ireland be permitted to supply 
the British market with the produce of 
the islands, they must necessarily run the 
risk of being very considerable sufferers 
in common with the rest of the people of : 
England. To this suggestion he would 
seal , that Ireland, as he had said before, | 
might at this moment carry in Irish bot- 
toms the produce of the islands directly 
into Great Britain: she was already in. 
possession of that liberty, and had enjoyed 
it ever since the passing of the navigation 
laws, which had put Trish ships, in that 
respect, on a footing with British: it was * 
therefore only by a circuitous trade from 
the colonies, that any new danger could 
accrue to their interests. And here he 
felt that the apprehensions of the metr- 
chants and planters were best founded ; 
for they feared that the Irish being 
once admitted to bring to England cir- 
cuitously the produce of. British colo- 
nies, French sugars and other goods, 
the growth of islands in the West Indies 
not belonging to this country, might be 
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imported into England as British... It was 
certainly his wish, as it was his duty, to 
guard against such a mischief: the Bri- 
tish West India planters were clearly en- 
titled to a monopoly of the English 
market; and it would be but justice to 
secure it to them, as far as laws and regu- 
lations could give security. It was upon 
this princinle, then, that he intended to 
propose certain regulations which would 
fully answer this end, without affecting in 
the smallest degree the spirit of the Irish 
resolutions. He nronoseds| then, in the first 
place, that the committee should resolve, 
that all the navigation laws actually in 
force in this kingdom, or which it should 
be hereafter found necessary to enact, for 
the preservation of the trade of Great Bri- 
tain, should be in force in Ireland. Under 
these laws the door would be shut to the 
importation of foreign West India goods, 
and consequently the British market would 
be secured for British West India commo- 
dities, to the exclusion of those of foreign 
islands. In consequence of these laws it 
would be necessary that every Irish vessel, 
arriving in Ireland from the West Indies, 
should be furnished with a certificate that 
her cargo was really the produce of a Bri- 
tish West India island; and that this cer- 
tificate should be signed by the proper 
officer of such island. But it might be 
said, of what avail would laws be, if the 
execution of them should be left to those 
who were not most concerned in the due 
observance of them? He would answer, 
- that unquestionably if laws were not duly 
observed and obeyed, they were of little 
use. But he did not conceive that en- 
trusting the execution of laws to persons 
not immediately under our power, was a 
thing absolutely unprecedented : this coun- 
" relied much upon the officers in the 

est India islands, whose duty it was to 
sign certificates; and if they abused their 
power, the danger, against which these 
certificates were to guard, would neces- 
sarily arrive. He would not, however, 
trust to Irish officers for the execution of 
the navigation laws, but would propose an 
additional regulation, which, in his opi- 
nion, would satisfy the planters ; and that 
was, that tbe from the West Indies 
touching in Ireland should be obliged, on 
entering a port in Great Britain, to pro- 
duce the same original certificate which 
she shewed in Ireland, and which she re- 
ceived from the proper officer, on clearing 
out from the island at which she shipped 
her cargo. This, he flattered himself, 
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would answer the expectations of the 
lanters: for he did not suppose that the 
tish would attempt to import into their 
own country the produce of a French 
island, with which they could not have a 
British certificate, and. without which it 
ove not be admitted afterwards into Eng- 
and. 
Some gentlemen seemed to apprehend 
that the British merchants would be in- 
jured, if the Irish were left at liberty not 
only to supply the English, but also fo- 
reign markets, with West India produce: 
but he did not see so much danger in the 
case as they did. For in the first place, 
it was, from a number of circumstances, 
highly improbable that the Irish would 
supply the English market to any great 
extent with West India goods: probably . 
the principal consequence of this liberty 
might be, that the Irish merchant would 
be encouraged to speculate a little more 
‘than he did at present, and bring home a 
greater quantity of West India produce 
than might be necessary for his own 
market, in hopes. that a scarcity might 
happen in England, and then he might 
send in the goods he had thus laid in upon 
speculation. ‘This certainly was possible ; 
but it was barely so, and he did not con- 
ceive that it could happen frequently. It 
might occur oftener, that the Irish mer- 
chant would, in case of scarcity on the 
continent, have an opportunity of supply- 
ing forefgn countries, which would other- 
wise be supplied from England. But 
though, whatever might he thus gained by 
the Trish, would be taken from the British 
merchants, yet he hoped the loss would 
be rated very low, when it was recollected 
that this sacrifice would procure lasting 
friendship and harmony with Ireland ; it 
would knit together the two great limbs, 
the remaining great members of the. Bri- 
tish empire, and bind them fast in bonds 
of eternal amity. To Ireland he did not 
wish to make this boon trifling and insig- 
nificant: he did not indeed think it was 
such as would do this country essential 
injury; but it would nevertheless procure 
to Ireland substantial good ; and therefore 
he trusted it would be given cheerfully by 
the one as the best proof of affection and 
friendship, and be received by the other 
as a mark of that regard and community 
of interests which ought to subsist between 
the two countries, connected as England 
and Ireland are by the dearest ties. This 
regulation, however, did not stop here; 
he intended to propose farther, that all 
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ships coming from Ireland to England 
with West India produce should also be 
furnished with cockets, and give bonds in 
the same manner as coasting ships in Eng- 
land were bound to do. _If Ireland should 
thus enjoy the benefit of the colony trade, 
it was but fit the colonies should derive 
some benefit.in return ; and therefore he 
would propose an amendment in the second 
of the Irish resolutions, which allows a 
drawback on exportation of all the duties 
laid on importation into either country ; 
and the amendment was an exception from 
this allowance of drawback on all spirits 
not the produce of the British colonies in 
the West Indies. 

There was, besides, he observed, an- 
other branch of foreign commerce which 
demanded regulation, and which, in some 
degree might be considered as allied to 
that of which he was speaking, and that 
was the trade to the East Indies. That 
trade, he observed, being by charter ex- 
clusively the property of the East India 
Company, there was no possibility of giv- 
ing a share of it particularly and nomi- 
nally to the Irish; on that subject, how- 
ever, he was not very uneasy, as he was 
fully satisfied in his own mind, that to 
suffer the East India trade to remain in 
its present channel], was by no means a 
departure from the system that was now 
under discussion, a system of an equal 
and reciprocal participation of commercial 
benefits with Ireland. . As long as the le- 
gislature of this country thought it advis- 
able to suffer that trade to be exclusively 
engrossed by the Company, Ireland had 
no better right to complain of the exclu- 
sion than one of our own out-ports, or 
even an individual merchant. Still, though 
he did not see either the practicability or 
the expediency of conceding to Ireland a 
part of our East India trade, he thought 
it was fit that certain regulations affecting 
that country should be relaxed, in order 
to open a door for Ireland to proportional 
advantages, from which, by these regula- 
tions, she had been excluded. Thus, he 
would have the East India Company em- 
powered to take in such part of their out- 
ward-bound cargo as they might find 
convenient, in the ports of Ireland, and 
also to import directly from the East 
Indies such part of the produce of that 
country as they might think r. 

He then eaniclatel what he: had al- 
ready laid before the House, enumerating 
the several objections which had been 
taken to that part of his plan that related 
to the colony trade, together with the 
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several resolutions he meant to propose, 
in order to overturn such objections; and 
then, calling the recollection of the House 
to the period when the principal part of 
the commercial concessions were made to 
Ireland, he desired them to recollect the 
serious alarm which the demands of that 
kingdom at that time gave rise to, and to 
consider whether those alarms had not been 
found futile and groundless, though at first _ 
taken up as loudly, and extending as widely 
as the present; whether having expe- 
rienced how beneficial our bounty had 
already been to that country, at the same 
time that it had been of no prejudice to 
this, they ought to stop short now, at a 
time when so very little more would ac- 
complish the whole, and when that little 
was necessary to give effect and operation 
to what had been done already. But he 
expected, that if any opposition were te 
be made to this measure, it might not 
come from a quarter which had already 
given so much, as to render the remainder 
not worth withholding, or if it were, not 
possible to be withheld. Above all, he 
hoped, that gentlemen would not oppose 
him on such grounds; as they must ex- 
pose their own former arrangements to a 
great degree of censure, and involve, in 
their disappobation of the present measure, 
a condemnation of those acts of which 
they themselves had already been the 
authors: What he meant to allude to, 
was the objection, that as a considerable 
part of his plan would necessarily depend 
on an adjustment of duties, drawbacks, 
and bounties, that adjustment was liable 
to so many errors, as to render it ex- 
tremely uncertain and dangerous to place 
any dependence on the accuracy with 
which it could be done. In the first place, 
he flattered himself there was‘ne person 
who would take upon himself to say that 
such an adjustment was absolutely imprac- 
ticable, nor, for his own part, did he think 
it even in any great degree difficult; but 
whether it was difficult, or whether it was 
impracticable, it was a part of the system 
on which the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
(lord North) had founded his former ar- 
rangement of that portion of the colony 
trade which, in his administration, had. 
been given to Ireland. , That concession 
had been made upon the same principle 
as the present, that of equalization 
between the two countries; nor could 
he see any reason why such an equali- 
zation could be less carried into effect . 
upon the present than on the former oe- 
casion. 
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Such, he said, were the outlines of the 
first part of his system, and which, accom- 
panied by the necessary safeguards and 
regulations, he wishéd the House to adopt. 
We had hitherto bound, he observed, the 
friend we ought to cherish; we had treated, 
as an alien, instead of caressing as a 

artner: but, by a system thus compre- 

ensive, unambiguous, and complete, we 
should remove the effect of former pre- 
judices, and entitle ourselves not only to 
the zealous contributions of a generous 
sister, but, what was much more, to her 
gratitude. 

That goods now prohibited, or sub- 
jected to duties amounting to a prohi- 
bition, should be admitted hereafter into 
each kingdom, under a duty merely suffi- 
cient to countervail the internal excise, 
formed the outline of the second part of 
the system. As other bounties which 
‘might defeat its end were by a particular 
provision excluded, this must be looked 
on as a conciliatory system, which would 
tend to diffuse, and thereby to increase, 
‘the wealth of both nations. To one effect 
only of this regulation an exception had 
been made: and an alarm had been spread 
in the northern part of this kingdom, ps 
if the removal of the prohibition which 
now existed with respect to corn and 
grain would be highly injurious to the 

-agriculture of Scotland : this dread, how- 
-ever, it was his intention to remove, by 
‘ excepting corn, meal, &c. from the effects 
of this regulation. Beer, also, exported 
to Ireland, being already subject to a high 
duty, to countervail the internal imposition 
‘on that article in Ireland, would form an- 
other exception. | | 

He then went through the different pro- 
positions as they had been submitted to 
the Irish parliament, making comments 
and alterations as he proceeded; after 

‘which he remarked, that of the numerous 
petitions which had been presented to the 
House, the objections of the greater part 
were perfectly wide of what might be ex- 
pected from any who had given a proper 
attention to the subject. They had spoken 
of liberties now given, and of privileges 
unknown before; they dwelt on the rival- 
ship that must take place between this 
country and Ireland in every foreign 
“market; but they seemed not to .know 
‘that these liberties, and this rivalship, sub- 
sisted by the laws already ‘in existence. 
Every inconvenience that had been stated, 
_ flowed from the system that was now 
established, but went not tq criminate 
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that which was now about to be formed 
He had been, also, arraigned of arrogance 
and self-sufficiency in the prosecution of 
this business ; but it was not in the power 
of words such as these to deter him from 
the prosecution of his duty, to drive him 
to little, temporising expedients, such as 
the sacrifice of a post-office or a court of 
admiralty. He was not, he said, one of 
those who thought, that if a session were 
passed without any thing material being © 
done, it was a circumstance of pleasure 
and self-congratulation. It was his wish 
to place the arrangements between the 
two kingdoms on a basis the most durable ; 
and in the pursuit of an end so important, 
he would ndt be deterred by clamour or 
misrepresentation. : 

- Mr. Pitt then went into that part of the 
question which related to the apprehen- 
sions of certain persons, of being under- 
sold, by the import of the manufactures 
of Ireland, in our own markets. He com- 
bated the doctrine, that Ireland, from the 
cheapness of labour, must necessarily be 
able to undersell the English manufactu- 
rer. Was it, he asked, because the rudest 
species of labour was somewhat cheaper in 
Ireland than in England, that the former 
therefore had the advantage of the latter? 
No. It did not depend on that sort of 
work which was required for the roughest 
and rudest occupations of agriculture, 
whether a nation was to flourish in manu- 
facture or not; it was a habit of industry 
and ingenuity which were to effect it. He 
drew a distinction between the meaning of 
the words ‘ wages’ and ‘ labour,’ observing, 
that a man’s wages might be extremely 
low, and yet the price of his labour very 
dear, provided that he did but a small 
quantity of work. He instanced in the 
example of an Englishman and an Irish- 
man, that perhaps the latter, baat re- 
ceiving but 5s. per week, might really be 
a dearer workman to his employer than 
the former at 8s. provided the one worked 
hard, and the other was idle. He said 
also, that, besides the different degrees of 
the industry of the two nations, he was 
well informed, and sufficiently convinced, 
that the rate of wages, as well as of labour, 
was greater in Ireland than in England, in 
any branch of manufacture which required 
execution and ingenuity, instancing a 
pliiergt whom he described to be the 

rst and the principal person in the cotton 
business in Ireland, (Major Brooke) who 
was several times in danger of losing his 


life, because he refused to allow his work- 
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‘men a greater price than they had at 
Manchester. He could not help observing, 
that the fears and apprehensions of the 
manufacturers were extremely far-fetched 
and ill-founded ; nor did it appear to him 
that there were such grounds for them as 
ought to weigh with any reasonable man. 
They had declared themselves to be under 
great anxiety and uneasiness, lest the Irish, 
in consequence of this arrangement, should 
be able to draw over all their workmen, all 
their-trade, and all their capitals, and thus 
undersell them in their own markets, by at 
least 13/. per cent. He desired the com- 
mittee to attend to that single subject. 
The Irish cotton trade was to be imported 
into England, according to this plan, at 
10/. and a half per cent. duty, and yet it 
was said, they were to undersell the Eng- 
lish manufacturer 13/. per cent. These 
two sums amounted to 23/. and a half per 
cent. Besides this, England had hitherto 
imported into Ireland at a duty of 10/. and 
a half per cent. . This, therefore, added to 
the other two sums, would amount to 34. 
per cent.; at which disadvantage, there- 
fore, if the manufacturers who had stated 
this degree of danger to the House de- 
served any degree of credit, they had been 
‘hitherto dealing in Ireland, so-as to have 
almost exclusively engrossed that market, 
and had increased and flourished to an 
extent hardly to be equalled by any other 
branch of trade known—a thing perfectly 
beyond the reach of belief, and even un- 
worthy of a single serious thought. In 
another branch of manufacture, Fe said, 
there was the same sort of exaggerated 
danger represented to the House, by a 
person who had given a very long and 
copious testimony at the bar, and that in 
the most collected and deliberate manner 
that it was possible for any man to do; 
[he here alluded to Mr. Wedgwood, the 
earthen-ware manufacturer, who gave in 
his testimony in writing to the clerk ]—and 
yet from this gentleman the House could 

earn nothing more than that of his having 
wished to engross every market to which 
he had ever thought of sending his wares ; 
and, although, by the bye, he did not well 
knew how to send. them to Ireland for fear 
of damage, by breaking and other losses, 
yet he was now determined, at all hazards, 
and at all risks of credibility and consis- 
tency, to run into every extreme that the 
present prevalent agitation of men’s minds 
could prompt them to, in order to find 
nothing in those propositions but certain 
destruction to him and his manufacture if 
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they should pass into a law. He most 
earnestly entreated the House not to suffer 
themselves to be carried away with the 
idea that a poor country, merely because 
she enjoyed some comparative exemption 
from taxes, was therefore able to co 
with a rich and powerful country ; the 
fact, he was ready to contend, was by no 
means so: on the contrary, the smallest 
burthen on a poor country was to be con- 
sidered, when compared with those of a 
rich one, by no means in a properen to 
their several abilities; for if one country 
exceeded another in wealth, population, 
and established commerce, in a proportion 
of two to one, he was nearly convinced 
that that country would be able to bear | 
near ten times the burthens that the other 
would be equal to. This argument he 
applied to Great Britain and Ireland, and 
ifustrated it with an example from Eng- 
land and Scotland. There was no gen- 
tleman, he believed, who would contend, 
that the taxes which Scotland paid, when 
compared with those of England, bore any 
proportion to their mutual and relative re- 
sources of wealth and power; and yet he 
believed, that, although every man must 
admit, that the connexion between them 
had been productive of great and manifest 
advantage to both, yet there were few 
would hesitate to say, that one country 
had been more. benefited by it than the 
other, and that the event of that consolida- 
tion of interest which took place between 
the two British kingdoms, had been such 
as ought not to make England averse from 
a repetition of the experiment. 

r. Pitt now proceeded to open that 
part of the plan which was entirely and 
exclusively favourable to this country, and 
which was to be the gratuity given by 
Ireland for whatever benefit she was to 
derive from the arrangement, and the 
compensation to England for any advan- 
tage she might give up. It happened, he 
said, that as this compensation bore an 
exact proportion to the advantages to be 
gained by Ireland, so was it of necessary 
consequence exactly commensurate to the 
effect of the concessions made by Eng- | 
land ; while, at the same time that it thus 
balanced the favour conferred and receiv- 
ed, it over and above secured an additional 
advantage to each party, by considerably 
promoting the collective strength, pro- 
sperity and splendour of the empire at large. 
This compensation was the surplus of the 
hereditary revenue of Ireland, after-de- 
ducting 654,000/. for the support of hor 
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own establishments, to be applied to the 
naval defence of the trade and commerce 
of each kingdom. In order to shew the 
House how certainly this compensation 
would bear a proportion to the benefit 
which Ireland was to reap from the new 
arrangements, he would state what the 
hereditary revenue was. It consisted of 
certain duties by custom on almost every 
species of goods imported ; an excise upon 
some articles of the most general con- 
sumption ; and a house-tax levied accord- 
ing to the number of hearths in each. The 
committee would see from hence, that this 
hereditary revenue would necessarily in- 
crease as soon as the new arrangement 
began to have effect, and in exact propor- 
tion to that effect, every article of which 
it was composed being sv closely connect- 
ed with commerce, wealth, and popula- 
tion. It was his idea, that the supply, 
whatever it might be, should be taken in 
provisions and stores, a mode which would 
be productive of equal benefit to both 
nations. 

He should have, he said, on a future 
day, some remarks to make as to the re- 
gulation of patents, and the securing of 
copyright to their respective possessors. 
At present, however, he would detain the 
committee no further upon this part of 
the subject. 

He then addressed the House in a most 
earnest manner, entreating them to consi- 
der and reflect how momentous the object 
before them was; that it tended to con- 
ciliate a difference between this and our 
sister kingdom, which, though now con- 
fined to secret repinings, to disgusts, to 
jealousies, and a war of interests and af 
passions, might perhaps, in time, proceed 
a length which he shuddered to think of, 
and could hot venture to express; that 
it tended to enrich one part of the empire 
without impoverishing the other, while it 
gave strength to both; that like mercy, 
the favourite attribute of heaven— 

It is twice bless’d, 

$ Tt blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ;” 
that after the severe calamities under which 
this country had so long laboured, that 
after the heavy loss which she had sus- 
tained from the recent division. of her do- 
minions, there ought to be no object more 
impressive on the feelings of the House, 
than to endeavour to preserve from fur- 
ther dismemberment and diminution, to 
unite and to connect what yet remained of 
our reduced and shattered empire, of 
which Great Britain and Ireland were 
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now the only considerable members, in 
the mutual bond of affection, of mutual 
kindness, and of reciprocity of interests. 
He called upon those gentlemen who had 
enjoyed a share at different periods in the 
government of Ireland, to declare, whether 
the time was not now passed when tem- 
porary expedients, when lenitives, calcu- 
ated merely for the purpose of deadening 
the immediate sense of pain, without even 
approaching the seat of the distemper, 
could be administered with safety? Whe- 
ther they could silence the demands which 
the Irish with a loud united voice were at 
this moment making, on the justice, the 
wisdom, and the humanity of the nation? 
He apologized for having so Jong trou- 
bled the House upon a subject on which 
they had now been already for such a 
length of time engaged ; declaring, that 
among all the objects of his political life, 
this was, in his opinion, the most impor- 
tant he had ever engaged in; nor did he 
imagine he should ever meet another that 
would call forth all his public feelings, and 
rouse every exertion of his heart, in so 
forcible a manner as the present had done. 
A question in which, he verily believed, 
was involved every prospect that still re- 
mained to this country, of again lifting up 
her head to that height and eminence 
which-she once possessed amongst na- 
tions; and of giving to her commerce, 
her public credit, and her resources, that 
spring and vivacity, which she felt at the 
conclusion of the war before last, which 
were now so obviously returning, and 
which, he trusted, she would never be 
found to want, as long as liberality, 
public spirit,-and disinterestedness, held 
their place in that House. He concluded 
with moving the first Resolution, viz. 
‘¢ That it is highly important to the 
neral interest of the British empire, that 
the trade between Great Britain and Ire- 
land be encouraged and extended as much 
as possible ; and, for that purpose, that the 
intercourse and commerce be finally set- 
tled and regulated, on permanent and 
eens principles, for the mutual benefi 
of both countries.” 3 
Lord North said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had introduced so many new 
resolutions, and had so materially changed 
the face of the propositions, that he would 
submit it to the candour of the right hen. 
gentleman, whether it would not be proper 
to adjourn the debate, and cause the new 
resolutions to be printed for the use of the 
members, in order that gentlemen. might 
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have an opportunity of reading them with 
attention, of considering their import, and 
making themselves masters of their ten- 
dency, before they were calied upon to 
decide upon questions of such infinite im- 
portance to the two countries, and about 
which they could as yet be so little in- 
formed, in consequence of the very great 
alterationg just introduced by the right 
- hon. gentleman. There would be some- 
thing, his lordship said, so extremely in- 
decent in pressing the House of a sudden, 
to a decision of the leading question, that 
would pledge them to vote for all the rest 
of the propositions, before they were ap- 
prised of the true pageea of almost any 
one of them, that he could not for a mo- 
ment suppose the right hon. gentleman 
had any idea of urging the committee to 
a vote upon the question before they 
arted, we Ser considering the very late 
koue of the night at which the right hon. 
tleman had himself made the motion. 

For his part, he was utterly incapable of 
deciding upon the new resolutions which 
the right hon. gentleman had read in the 
course of his speech, or'of entering into a 
discussion of their merits; he was not 
sufficiently informed of their particular 
tendency, to attempt either; all he could 
do was, to say, that on the first blush of 
them, they appeared to him to be amend- 
ments ,for the better, inasmuch as they 
materially contradicted and corrected the 
spirit and principle of the Irish propositions, 
which, as they had been originally intro- 
duced, appeared to him to be in the 
highest degree objectionable, impolitic, 
and unwise; and which, though as far as 
he had been able to discover, from having 
heard the resolutions read once, were yet 
‘far from being entirely cured of affording 
strong grounds for objection, greatly 
amended as he was ready to confess they 
were, by the new resolutions. For these 
reasons, he should not attempt to argue 
the grand subject that day; but should 
merely confine what he had to say, to a 
few of the many things of a personal na- 
ture, which the right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to say of him, and of those 
who sat near him. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, he observed, rarely rose without 
attacking him, and treating him with a 
degree of marked contempt; to both of 
which he was most heartily welcome: but 
he would just remind the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that it somewhat discredited his 
argument upon any question, and discre- 
dited the question itself, for the mover of 
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it rather to content himself with endea- 
vouring to recommend it to the House by 
an abuse of what others had done on the 
same subject, than to rest it on its own 
merits. ‘ There are some men, Mr. Gil- 
bert, (said the noble lord) who seem to 
be organized for slander; there are some 
men who, by the peculiar temperament of 
their nature, find gratification in invective, 
and so eager are they for the enjoyment 
of their lust, that they go about to seek 
for blemishes, in order to expose them ; 
and in the pursuit of their game, they will 
sometimes pretend to find them where 
they are not. Such men, if they propose 
any measure, are infinitely more desirous 
to make it stand upon the faults of others, — 
than on its own merits; and such a man [ 
take the right hon. gentleman to be.” 
The right hon. gentleman undoubtedly 
felt a pleasure in abusing him; and there- 
fore it shewed his ingenuity to fix upon 

such subjects to bring forward, as would © 
serve to gratify his favourite propensity, 
though they would not afford much ground 
for sound reasoning in their support, or 
bear any great degree of compliment. 
Haviog made these ironical remarks on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s con- 
duct, lord North proceeded to a justifica- 
tion of himself from Mr. Pitt’s attack, and 
by a reference to facts shewed, that what 
he had granted to Ireland, when he had 
the honour of being first lord of the Trea- 
sury, had not been what the right hon. 
gentleman had stated, nor any thing like 
what the right hon. gentleman now pro- 
posed to grant, but merely a right to ex- 
port and import to and from the West 
Indies, under certain circumstances of cir- 
cumscription, safety, and security to the 
commercial rights of this country. So 
far was he from having been at any time 
willing to go the length of sacrificing the — 
cominercial interests of Great Britain ta 

Ireland, that he had uniformly opposed 
such an idea, when the subject had come 
under consideration ; and impressed with 
this sentiment, it was, that he had that 
day come down to the House determined 
to vote against the propositions, which he 
certainly should have done, had they stood 
in their original form.. His lordship next 
entered into an investigation of the cir- 
cumstances alluded to by a pamphleteer, 
who had, he said, been instructed to abuse 
him, and whose arguments and style so 
nearly cotreaponded with those of the 
right hon. gentleman, that a stranger 
would have thought the pamphleteer, and 
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the right hon. gentleman, were one and 
the same person. [Lord North here al- 
luded to a pamphlet entitled, «« A Defence 
of the Irish Propositions,”’ said to be writ- 
ten by Mr. Rose, and always mentioned 
by the name of the Treasury Pamphlet. ] 
He contended, that it was unfair for any 
man to consider the report of a speech in 
parliament given in a newspaper, as a suf- 
ficient authority to urge it against him, as 
a proof of his argument or his declarations. 
It so happened, however, that the speech 
in question, given as it was, did not fur- 
nish ground sufficient to make out the 
yamphleteer’s reasoning, or to prove that 
fe had ever been an advocate for a sur- 
render of the commerce of Great Britain 
to Ireland. His lordship read some ex- 
tracts from the sie as cited in the 
pamphlet, which fully corroborated his rea- 
soning. He recapitulated also the whole 
of the transactions on the subject of the 
cessions that had been made to Ireland 
while he was in office, shewing that they 
had originated in an address of the Irish 
parliament pleading their poverty and dis- 
tress; that when the cessions were made, 
the parliament of Ireland voted addresses 
of thanks expressing their gratitude for 
what had been granted them in the warm- 
est terms, declaring themselves perfectly 
satisfied with it, aad raising the goodness 
of his Majesty, and the wisdom of his 
councils, for having done them so essential 
aservice. His lordship read extracts from 
all these various documents as he pro- 
ceeded, which went to confirm the whole 
of his statement. He afterwards entered 
into some arguments relative to the parti- 
cular effect that passing the propositions 
would have upon our different manufac- 
tures, and especially on the manufacture 
of iron, one of the most important we had. 
He at length concluded with paying a 
handsome compliment to Ireland, profess- 
ing great good-will towards that country, 
and repeating what he had said at the 
beginning of shis speech, relative to an 
immediate adjournment, declaring his ex- 
pectation, that from niotives of candour 
and decency, the right hon. gentleman 
would accede to such a motion. 

Mr. Fox addressed himself to the chair, 
in substance as follows : 

Mr. Gilbert ; though I now rise to sub- 
mit my sentiments on the present impor- 
tant subject, yet I beg it may be under- 
stood by the committee, that I shall 
cheerfully give way to any gentleman on 
the other side, who may be authorized to 
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declare, that it is not meant to press us to 
a vote this night. I do not conceive it 
possible indeed, that any objection can be 
made to the motion of my noble friend.. 
The vast variety of matter perfectly new, . 
as well as the numerous alterations of that 
which we had previously before us, de- 
manding the most minute and accurate 
discussion, surely the right hon. gentleman 
will not force the committee, at an hour 
so unseasonable, to come to a decision 
upon so difficult and so perplexed a sub- 
ject. I have paused, Sir, to give an op- 
portunity for discovering, if such be the 
intention of gentlemen: but I now find, 
from their continued silence, it is evident 
they are determined, at all events, to pre- 
cipitate the committee to this extraordi- 
nary and unparalleled decision. I must, 
therefore, intreat a more than usual in- 
dulgence from the committee, if, com- 
pelled as I find myself to enter into this. 
Important discussion, I shall, even at so 
late an hour, intrude for a considerable 
length of time on their patience. The 
committee will recollect, that in addition 
to the eleven original propositions, no Jess 
than sixteen new ones are now for the first 
time submitted to. parliament; so that at. 
one oclock in the morning, I have to 
enter into the discussion of no less than 
27 of the most important and complex 
propositions that ever were the subject of 
parliamentary debate. Nor is this the 
whole of the difficulty: the 16 supple-— 
mental propositions are not confined to 
verbal explanations, or to mere literal 
amendments of the former; on the con- 
trary, eet directly change the whole 
tenor, and absolutely subvert the main 
principle of the original system, upon 
which the right hon. gentleman declared 
it to be his fixed intention to proceed; so . 
that in truth they are altogether as unex- 
pected, as they obviously are new and 
contradictory. Surely, therefore, under 
circumstances so very novel and embar- 
rassing, I may with less presumption in- 
treat the committee to forgive that un- 
avoidable intrusion on their time, which 
must be the consequence of compelling us 
to come to a vote on so interesting and so 
complicated a subject, before it is scarcely 
possible for gentlemen to form even any 
general ideas on the whole of the subject, 
as it is now modelled. 

But first with respect to this extraordi- 
nary system, most undoubtedly the claim 
of merit in being the author of it, can ad- 
mit of no question. My noble friend has 
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waved all possible pretensions to it; but 
not, I am sure,'more cheerfully than I 
concur with him, in declaring it to be the 
sole and entire possession of the right hon. 
gentleman who has officially produced it. 
With him let the whole credit of it reside, 
undisputed and unerivied. He indeed who 
contends with him for its honours, must 
be instigated by unjustifiable motives: for, 
surely, never did there appear a work 
more completely, more indivisibly the sole 
and genuine composition of its author, 
than the present system evidently demon- 
&trates itself to be exclusively the work of 
-the right hon. gentleman. No necessity 
can be alleged to have given rise to it, for 
it flows from the mere will of the proposer. 
No urgent, no pressing calamity bore a 
share in its introduction. It is tl2 off- 
spring of peace and domestic tranquillity. 
Surely, therefore, it would be false and 
injurious to allege, that the people of Ire- 
~ land had forced the British minister into a 
tame surrender of the manufactures and 
commerce of our country. The fact is 
directly the reverse. ‘The British minister 
has proffered this surrender from his own 
mere motion, his own sound will, his own 
unbiassed judgment. Unquestionably, 
therefore, he, and he only, is clearly enti- 
tled to enjoy all the merits and all the 
honours of a system so completely and so 
perfectly his own. - 
Perhaps, indeed, from the examples 
which the right hon. gentleman has so 
frequently afforded us of a wonderful per- 
severance in the’ defence of his own opi- 
nions, and at the same time as complete 
an adoption of the amendments which we 
suggest, and he himself disapproves, we 
ought not to be very much astonished at 
any new and sudden appearance that his 
present system may have assumed; but I 
confess, however, it was with considerable 
astonishment. that I heard the right hon. 
gentleman state his new propositions. | For 
these, Sir, are at once, directly, totally, 
and vitally in contradiction to the whole 
of that system on which he set out, and 
from which, if we had trusted merely to 
his own solemn declarations, we must have 
believed it impossible that he could deviate 
in the minutest degree. . In saying this, 
the committee must be sensible that I 
speak merely from the impressioa which 
the resolutions have made on my mind as 
they were cursorily read over and ex- 
lained by the right hon. gentleman. I 
ve not had time, and the committee are 
not to be permitted to have time, to read 
{ VOL. XXV, ] | 
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and weigh these propositions before they 
determine upon their merits—but such is 
the impression which, on the first blush, 
they have made upon my mind. 
Sir, I have all along understood, that 
the basis of the right hon. gentleman’s 
original system was reciprocity in cor- 
respondent duties, and reciprocity in the 
prohibition of the export of raw materials. 
Now, these principles, in my mind, the 
right hon. gentleman has completely aban- — 
doned in his new propositions; for parti- 
cularly in the article of beer, an exception 
is made to the reciprocity in correspondent 
duties, and, in the seventh resolution, a 
change is made with respect to prohibi- 
tions. The right hon. gentleman has, 
therefore, retracted and recanted his ori- 
ginal principles; he has abandoned the 
ground on which he set out, and on which 
he so frequently pledged himself that the 


whole of his propositions should stand or 


fall. He has abandoned the reciprocity 


"in correspondent duties; he has abandoned 


the reciprocal prohibition of raw materiais. 
In these instances, which if they are said 
to be trifling in themselves, are not trifles 


when considered as departures from prin- 


ciple, he has abandoned his ground ; and 
by doing this, he opens a new system, and 
comes forward with a set of propositions, 
so far forth diametrically opposite to, and 
fundamentally different from, that system 
which he himself has most repeatedly as- — 
sured us could not possibly admit of the 
slightest change, and was, indeed, to be 
wholly inviolable. 
Sir, the right hon. gentleman reprobates 
the charge which has been imputed to 
him, of rashness in the original proposi- 
tions. Was there ever a charge made 
with more truth, or demonstrated with 
more clearness? Has not the right hon. 
gentleman’s conduct on this day given the 
most unequivocal testimony to the original 
rashness of his system? What can bea 
more decisive proof of original rashness, 
than subsequent retraction? The right 
hon. gentleman brings forward a set of re- 
solutions, as the basis of a system for the 
iatercourse between the two countries; 
he pledges the government of this king- 
dom for the literal establishment of his 
system; he proudly resists inquiry, and 
scorns deliberation: but, when circum- 
stances arise which he has not ability to 
overcome, and time, in spite of his oppo- 
sition, is procured for inquiry and discus- 
sion, he is constrained to acknoyledye the 
errors of hig first opinions, and he comes 
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forward with a set of propositions directly 
the reverse of the former. If this does 
_ not exhibit the rashness of the right hon. 
gentleman in colours more warm and du- 
-rable than any with which we on this side 
the House are able to characterise his 
conduct, I submit to the committee and 
the public. The rashness of the right 
hon. gentleman, is proved by the right 
-hon. gentleman himself; and it is singu- 
larly striking—that by the whole of his 
behaviour—the rashncss of one day is to 
be proved by the rashness of another. 
He now brings forward to the committee 
a set of propositions directly contradictory 
to those on which he first proceeded; and 
having thus himself demonstrated the 
rashness of his own conduct in the first 
instance, he becomes enamoured of this 
boasted weakness, and yet most liberally 
determines that we also shall be admitted 
-to a full participation of it, by a rash, pre- 
mature adoption of these his latest. no- 
tions; which, however, may as suddenly 
and as consistently be abandoned as the 
former. So hostile is he to deliberation, 
such an avowed enemy to every thing that 
looks like inquiry and reflection, that even 
on this day, when he is suffering the shame 
of rashness, he calls upon us to be rash. 
Although his propositions have been but 
once cursorily read over, and in that 
reading embellished and set off with all 
the lustre of his eloquence, — although 
they are perfectly new,—and although he 
has not submitted them to the committee 
till after midnight, he demands and com- 
pels us to come to a vote onthem. The 
decency of this conduct I will not insist 
upon ; but thus driven, thus forced to a 
division, I must, however unwilling to 
Bive a hasty negative, vote directly against 
11S propositions, as conceiving them to be 
at the best unnecessary, most probably per- 
nicious, but undoubtedly so productive of 
an entire revolution in our commercial 
system, as to involve a train of conse- 
quences, against which the wisest and 
best characters of this country might de- 
spair of providing any adequate security. 
But, Sir, I congratulate the committce 


—I congratulate the country —on the | factious clamours. 


happy escape which we have had from the 
‘system proposed by the right hon. gentle- 
man but two months since. That system, 
the ruin of which has been this day so 
ably demonstrated, was then within four 
and twenty hours of being carried through 
this House: so that, when we look back 
on all the circumstances of the case, we 
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have indeed good reason to rejoice in our 
fortunate escape. ‘The first propositions, 
when they were piel? opened in this 
House, were pronounced to be so pure 
and beneficial—so clearly and demonstra- 
bly perfect, that not a moment was to 
be wasted in a useless discussion of their 
merits. The right hon. gent., therefore, in- 
veighed against the strange, uncandid op- 
position which was made to those his first 
propositions. He attributed the opinions 
of this side of the House to mere faction 
and disappointment : he called our solemn 
appeals to the legislature and to the na- 
tion, illiberal artifices to excite unneces- 
sary clamour: he gave a haughty defiance 
to the manufacturers and merchants, to 
exhibit any reasonable argument against 
a system so replete with every beneficial 
consequence to themselves; and he tri- 
umphed in the circumstance, that for 
some days not a single petition was brought 
to the House from any part of the country. 
against those propositions : afterwards, in- 
deed, he was forced to abate his triumph ; 
he found no want of petitions, nor of ar- 
gument; but his language was still lofty, 
and his mind implacable. His system was 
so superior to the petulance and faction 
of those who opposed it, that he declared 
his resolution of carrying it into a law, 
even to the letter of the specific resolu- 
tions. Convinced, however, as we always 
were, that these resolutions were fraught 
with injury and. ruin to the manufactures 
and commerce of this.country, we warped 
—we conjured the House’ to deliberate— 
to call for information—to examine those 
who, from their situations, were the most 
likely to be possessed of intelligence. We 
called for the commissioners of customs, 
and the commissioners of excise, that the 
House might learn from them, whether 
from the operation of these resolutions the 
revenues of the country were not instantly 
exposed to insurmountable dangers. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman reprobated the pro- 
ceeding. He asserted, that we called for 
these commissioners merely to gain time ; 


| that our purpose was insidious delay, in ~ 


order to inflame the public, and stir up 
But what has been 
the issue of all this? Will the right hon. 
gentleman now dare to attribute our con- 
duct to those unworthy motives? The 
commissioners, whose opinions on the sub- 
ject he considered of so little avail, have 
declared by their report, that material and 
alarming injury would unavoidably arise 
from these resolutions, fraught, ag they 
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conceived them to be, with innumerable 
dangers. But still more strongly has the 
right hon. gentleman himself, on this day, 
described, in his own beautiful language, 
the variety of ruinous consequences that 
must have attended his original system. 
He himself has enumerated to the com- 
mittee the long train of evils we have es- 
caped, by opposing his propositions—he 
himself has emphatically described the 
destruction we should have incurred by 
adopting his own exploded system. Let 
the committee recollect the detail of fatal 
consequences thus authoritatively admitted. 

First, it has been now admitted, that if 
the original resolutions had passed, we 
should have lost for ever the monopoly of 
the East-India trade. It has been ad- 
mitted, that we could no longer have re- 
newed the exclusive charter of the Com- 
pany ; but the sister kingdom, having once 
an equal power with ourselves to trade to 
Asia, we must wholly have depended on 
the will of Ireland for a renewal of the 
charter, by which the monopoly could 
alone have been maintained. 

If these resolutions had passed into a 
Jaw, it has equally been admitted, that we 
must have hazarded all the revenue arising 
from spirituous liquors ; no distinction hav- 
ing been made between our own and fo- 
reign liquors, nor any provision thought 
of to prevent their admission into this 
country. | 

If these resolutions had passed into a 
Jaw, we should equally have sacrificed the 
whole of the navigation laws of this coun- 
try. These laws, the great source of our 
commercial opulence, the prime origin of 
our maritime strength, would at once have 
been delivered up in trust to Ireland, 
leaving us for ever after totally dependent 


on her policy, and on her bounty, for the’ 


future guardianship of our dearest in- 
terests. 

If these resolutions had passed into a 
law, we should have opened the door to a 
more extensive contraband trade than ever 
yet was known to exist in this country ; 
for not a shadow of protection was pro- 
vided against every species of smuggling, 
not even the means which we think it 
necessary to use in our own traffic from 
port to port—that of requiring bonds, 
cockets, and other instruments, on goods 
sent coastwise. 

If these resolutions had been carried 
into a law, we should have endangered 
the loss of the colonial market to the ma- 
mufactures of Great Britain; for no care 
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was taken to prevent Ireland from giving 
bounties, or allowing drawbacks, on goods 
exported to the colonies; so that it was 
left in their power to give so decisive an 
advantage to their own manufactures, as 
must have ascertained to them the market, 
or, which would have been equally ruin- 
ous, have forced us to enter into a war-- 
fare of bounties, to the extinction of our 
revenues. —_ 

If these resolutions had been carried 
into a law, dangers as extensive must have 
equally been incurred by our colonies; for 
not a single provision was stipulated for 
laying permanent high duties on the pro- — 
duce of foreign colonies imported into Ire-: 
land; so that, at any future time, Ireland 
might have taken off the annual high du- 
ties, and given admission to the produce 
of foreign colonies, on terms which must 
completely have ruined our West India 
islands. I need not state to the com- 
mittee a fact so universally known, as that 
the produce of our colonies is dearer than 
that of the foreign islands. But we have 
nevertheless preferred the home market, 
on account of the natural interest which 
we have in them; and undoubtedly we 
must continue to do so. Ireland has no 
such obligation: on the contrary, her in-: 
terest would as forcibly lead her to the fo- 
reign colonies. 

If these resolutions, therefore, had pass- 
ed into alaw, we should have been irre- 
trievably bound to our part of the bargain, 
whereas Ireland would by no means have ' 
been confined to hers. 

If these resolutions had passed into a 
law, by the monstrous incongruity of the 
fifth, it would have been in the power of 
Ireland to draw a revenue from our con- 
sumption. ‘They had only to lay an in- 
ternal duty in Ireland, on the articles of 
our consumption, equal to the internal 
duty that might exist on such articles in 
this country, and it must have followed, 
that they of course would have drawn the 
revenue from the country that was to con- 
sume the goods. This astonishing absur- 
dity is done away by the removal of the 
latter part of the fifth resolution. Thus, 
also, if these resolutions had passed into 
a law, the leather trade must as certainly 
have been ruined; for though we were 
bound in all future time to send our oak- 
bark to Ireland duty free, Ireland was not 
bound to prohibit the exportation of raw 
hides to Great Britain, without which the 
trade could not subsist. 

These, Sir, are some few of the evils, 
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which confessedly would have taken place, 
if the original resolutions, which the right 
hon. gentleman proposed but two months 
ago, had unfortunately passed into a law. 
All these menaces, these fatal consequences 
of his own rash system, the right hon. gen- 
tleman has on this day himself acknow- 
ledged, at the same moment, that he in- 
troduces, for the first time, a new set of 
complicated propositions, in remedy of the 
detected mischiefs of the former. In do- 
Ing this, he has at once completely changed 
the ground on which he first set out; for 
having originally declared, that the very 
Spirit and soul of his system was to square 
and finally determine the relative situation 
of the two countries, he then maintained 
that this salutary, this grand, this primary 
object, could only be accomplished by a 
complete and perfect reciprocity ; yet that 
essential, that vital principle, he has now 
totally and directly abandoned, as well in 
the remarkable change which he has in- 
troduced in the seventh resolution, as in 
the article of beer, the export of which 
is of infinite consequence. Reciprocity, 
therefore, which was the vital principle, 
the spirit, the quintessence of his system, 
is now completely abandoned. ; 
Sir, that these alterations are for the 
better, I most cheerfully admit. Un- 
doubtedly, they tend to make the present 
system far more palatable to Englishmen. 
Why then, it may be asked, do I now state 
them? Clearly for this reason: to manifest 
to the House the important benefits of de- 
liberation. I mention them, to shew that 
the ‘alarm given by gentlemen of this 
side of the House, was a most fortunate 
alarm for this country. By that fortunate 
alarm, the manufacturing communities in 
every corner of the kingdom have been 
apprised of their danger; they have had 
time to come forward ; they have had time to 
give those lights to the committee, which 
have been the happy means of produ- 
cing the alterations of this day. 1 men- 
tion them to shew what must have been 
the consequences to the empire if the 
committee had implicitly fallen into the 
system, which the rashness of the right 
hon. gentleman, I will not say his igno- 
rance, but which, to give it an easier term, 
his extraordinary confidence in his own 
abilities, induced him so peremptorily and 
so authoritatively to propose. 
There is also ancther, and even more 
owerful reason for my enlarging on these 
Impcrtent alterations. It is, Sir, to con- 
vince the Committec, that there is still a 
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powerful appeal to our equity, our bene- 
volence, and even our common sense, for 
affording the merchants and manufacturers 
of this country a much Jonger period of 
deliberation, and surely as strong a claim 
on the justice of the minister, to suspend 
the vote of the committee on a question 
of such infinite magnitude to all our just 
and dearest interests. The committee will 
be taught, by a due estimation of the be- 
nefits already acquired from salutary de- 
lays, that most important advantages are 
to be derived from fair inquiry and im- 
partial discussion. If in two months such 
serious and consequential errors have been 
discovered, what may we not expect from 
longer time and more careful investigation? 
If in two months the right hon. gentleman 
has gleaned so much from this side of the 
House, and from gentlemen whose ideas 
he certainly is not much disposed avowedly 
and ingenuously to adopt, however willing 
he may be to benefit in secret from them, 
what may we not expect, when his bright 
talents have had more time to work on the 
suggestions with which we have furnished 
him? That he has largely profited from 
this side of the House, the committee will 
readily perceive; neither will they, I be- 
lieve, consider it extremely presumptuous, 
if I arrogate some degree of honour to 
myself, in having contributed a little to 
the amendments of this day. From my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Eden), the minister 
has certainly collected many more of his 
new opinions, Surely, therefore, from the 
excellent use which the right hon. gentle- 
man has already made of our discoveries 
and suggestions, it will more and more be 
the wish of all impartial men, that he 
should have time to mature the many other » 
matters which he has not yet so far ho- 
noured us as entircly to adopt. For what 
must be the fruits of those ideas, how am- 
ple, how rich must be the harvest they 
produce when his protecting hand shall 
raise them from obscurity to a richer soil s 
when he himself shall ‘ transplant them 
to his own fair garden where the sun al- 
ways shines ?”” Nothing surely can be more 
beneficial than to wait for their mature 
production: I speak for myself, and I am 
sure 1 may speak also for my right hon. 
friend and the other gentlemen round me, 
that we shall be happy to trust our progeny 
to his care. If he is a plagiary, he is a 
plagiary uncommonly endowed; for he 
decorates that which he steals in apparel 
so gay and luxuriant, he enriches what- 
ever he takes with such additions of flowera 
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and embroidery, that though, as their legi- 
timate parents, we recognize our own off- 
spring, we view them with no small de- 
gree of wonder in their strange and sump- 
tuous attire. On this day, indeed, we may 
be proud to contemplate the predominating 
efficacy of our own suggestions ; and on 
this day alone has the right hon. gentle- 
man, for the very first time, condescended 
to depart from the usual stateliness and 
overbearing sense of his own superiority. 
Upon this day, with new and unaccustomed 
affability, he neither reprobates nor reviles 
the opinions to which he has deigned to 
accede. It is to us a strange and un- 
expected triumph, not indeed to have our 
ideas received by the right hon. gentle- 
man (in that acceptance he is courtesy it- 
self), but to hear them, even in the mo- 
ment they are admitted, unstigmatized by 
the receiver, nor as usual traduced in 
words, while they are approved in fact, 
and vilified at the very moment of their 
adoption. 

The right hon. gentleman, whom my 
noble friend (lord North) most truly 
painted, when he asserted, that ‘* he had 
a mind which found gratification in invec- 
tive,” has this day alluded to a letter 
written by the noble lord as a dispatch 
from Ireland, during the administration of 
which I had the honour to make a part; 
and he has insinuated, that the letter 
manifested an intention in that adminis- 
tration to have gone the lengths of the 
present system, ‘ if they had had energy 
sufficient for so great an adventure.” I 
did not expect that even from him such a 
construction would have been put upon 
that dispatch. From his colleagues in 
office, 1 am confident of meeting with more 
candour, But the letter has been read: I 
submit to the committee the terms of that 
letter, and call upon them to say, if the 
English language could furnish expressions 
more decisive of the contrary opinion, than 
those in which we declared to the lord- 
lieutenant, that we could not encourage 
him to make a promise to Ireland, which, 
if fulfilled, would be destructive to Britain. 
In that opinion we were then unanimous, 
and to that opinion we firmly adhere. But 
are thege the arts by which the noble lord 
and I are to be degraded in the eyes of 
Britain? Let the minister persist in these 
unworthy insinuations, he shall not deter 
us from what we know to be our duty. 
He shall not overcome that deliberate 
firmness which, after healing the calami- 


ties of Ircland, and happily establishing 
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both her commercial and constitutional 
liberty, had sufficient spirit, sufficient jus- 
tice, to withhold what it were ruin to re- 
linquish, and what indeed was as little ex- 
pected or sought by Ireland, as it was safe 
or just for an administration here to be- 
stow. That letter, which was written by 
the noble lord in his official capacity, was 
of too much consequence to be written 
under the sanction of any individual de- 
partment. Every one of his Majesty’s 
confidential servants was privy to the 
measure ; nor was any dispatch ever made 
up on a more decided and unanimous opi- 
nion. Let the right hon. gentleman refer 
to some of his present colleagues for in- 
formation on the point. ‘ As to the want 
of energy—the temporizing spirit—the 
half measures—and the expedients of get- 
ting over a session -by a Post-office or an 
Admiralty-court ;” all- these are insinua- 
tions which my noble friend has completely 
refuted. Neither the Post-office nor the 
Admiralty-court were conceded as expe- 
dients to get over a session; they were 
neither given nor accepted as boons ; they 
were the natural consequences of the pre- 
vious change of system; they flowed na- 
turally from the new situation in which 
Ireland stood by the independence of her 
legislature. What occasion had we for 
expcdients to get overa session? The lord- 
lieutenant of that day enjoyed as high a 
degree of confidence, and deserved it as 
well as any nobleman that ever filled the 
station. We were guilty of no violences, 
and there existed no clamour. 

I cannot help stopping here for a mo- 
ment, to make a remark on a curious dis- 
tinction to which the right hon. gentleman 
appears most remarkably attached; a dis- 
tinction which betrays a feeling that I 
cannot well describe—a sort of self-com- 
placency—a kind of over-pleasure with his 
own situation. In speaking of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon at different periods, 
he is ever solicitous of distinguishing be- 
tween the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the mere Secretary of State. In the one 
character he ascribes to him all the dignity 
of sovereign rank, of superintendency, and 
of sole authority—in the other, he consi- 
ders him as rather acting under or with a 
ministry, than as a minister possessed of 
either power or responsibility. He says of 
him at one time, “ When the noble lord 
was the minister of the country.” At ano- 
ther, “ When the noble lord held a subordi- 


nate situation in the cabinet.” By these dis- © 


tinctions, the right hon. gentleman takes 
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a juvenile pleasure in glancing at his own 
elevation. He considers the personage 
who fills the united offices of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and First Lord of the 
Treasury, as a character so lofty and 
exalted, so supereminent in his station, 
that he must on no account be confounded 
with inferior persons. In like manner, 
when he talks of coalitions, and reprobates 
them, he is moved by the same feeling. 
His charge against me and others is for 
coalescing with the minister, the great 
superintending minister of the American 
war! His own coalitions he can readily 
defend by the very same distinction; * I 
own,’’ he says, ‘I have certainly coalesced 
with some of the ministers who were con- 
cerned in the patronage and conduct of 
the American war: they, however, were 
‘ inferior characters: lords chancellors of 
England, and such like persons, of no ac- 
count: but never have I been so infamous 
and abandoned, as to form a coalition with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the great su- 
perintending minister of the Crown, who 
was the soul of the system.” I do not, 
Sir, enlarge upon this feeling of the right 
hon. gentleman, as a charge against him: 
it is a feeling, in the enjoyment of which I 
am by no means inclined to disturb him: a 
feeling in’the enjoyment of which, | know 
of no person that has any interest to dis- 
turb him; unless, indeed, there may be 
some of his immediate colleagues, who 
may think it would be somewhat more 
decent in him to gratify his passion or his 
pride in a mode less publicly offensive bat 

to their spirit and their dignity. 

_ But to return, Sir, to the propositions 
on the table, I must now renew the obser- 
vation that I made in the outset of this 
business; namely, that there was a gross 
and fundamental error in originating these 
propositions in the Irish parliament. In- 
dependent of the insult to the parliament 
of this country, in not submitting, for their 
consideration, a great and extensive inno- 
vation in the whole system of our com- 
merce, till after it had been determined 
upon in Ireland—surely the experience of 
this day sufficiently demonstrates the im- 
policy of so strange a measure. For is it 
not evident, that, after the parliament and 
people of Ireland have been suffered to 
cherish the belief, that the resolutions 
which the ministers of that kingdom 
assured them would be religiously ad- 
hered to as the basis of the new system, 
the ministers of England come forward, 
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and change the spirit, principle, and t¢n- 
dency of these resolutions? Is it to be 
imagined, that, after the solemn pledge 
which the people of Ircland have reccived 
from their ministers, and which undoubtedly 
was held out to their parliament, as a sufti- 
cient ground for an immediate extension. 
of their revenue—is it to be imagined, I 
say, that, by any private tampering with 
the individual leaders of a party, the whole 
body of that nation will as rapidly acquiesce 
in the supplemental resolutions now brought 
forward as they at first did in the original 
propositions ; and whlien, too, the latter are 
directly framed to weaken and diminish 
the effect of the former, which those who 

roposed them inIreland, had peremptorily 
insisted should never undergo the slightest 
or most minute infringement? Nothing 
could be more absurd than the state of 
this proceeding. .First, the original pro- 
positions were made in Ireland—now, the 
amendments are made in England. The 
Irish thus exposed what alone would con- 
tent them, and they were offered it with- 
out knowing whether it was what England 
would grant. Now England is called upon 
to say what she will give, without knowing 
whether it is what Ireland would take. 
Thus, a doubleinconveniency and dilemma 
arise from the strange and incoberent 

roceeding. Nor is this the only impolicy 
in the mode of conducting this extraordi- 
nary measure. 

His Majesty’s ministers have erected a 
board of trade under the name of a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which cer- 
tainly, with proper regulations, I should 
consider as a wise and wholesome institu- 
tion: but this board was appointed not to 
prepare materials for the system with Ire- 
land; not to supply government with in- 
formation upon which they might delibe- 
rately proceed to the adjustment of the 
intercourse between the two kingdoms. 
On the contrary, this board was appointed 
to inquire rather into the propriety of 
what ministers were actually doing, than 
what they ought to do. For, at the pre- 
cise time when Mr. Secretary Orde first 
agitated the business in the Irish House 
of Commons, this committee of the privy 
council were employed in the examination 
of evidence, and the discussion of points 
on which the merits of the proposed ar- 
rangement were ultimately to be esti- 
mated. Never, surely, was a board of 
privy council so perverted, so degraded as 
this! Not appointed to investigate and 
examine all the necessary evidence as a 
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preliminary to an important measure—not 
constituted to deliberate on the various 
effects of a great national change, the out- 
line of which was merely in idea, unset- 
‘tled, and unadopted by the minister; but, 
‘in truth, to provide a posthumous defence 
for a plan already fixed, and to fabricate a 
vindication for mischiefs too far advanced 
to admit of qualification or amendment. 
“With such views, and for such purposes, 
was this board of privy council at first 
convened. A right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Jenkinson), whose feelings on being stu- 
diously excluded from all the ministerial 
departments of state, it was found not 
wholly inexpedient to console and sooth, 
by some temporary delegation of insigni- 
ficant eminence, was prudently appointed 
to the presidency of this mock committee. 
No higher mark of confidence was then 
bestowed on the now avowed associate of 
the great superintendant minister. On 
the report however of such a board thus 
constituted and thus directed, did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer call upon 
this House to depend with unreserved 
confidence for the complete justification 
of his plan; in other words, we were to 
trust the most important rights of British 
commerce to the opinion of a board of the 
King’s privy counsellors, appointed by the 
King’s ministers themselves, to inquire 
whether the measure that they had adopted 
was wise or the contrary. Can the com- 
mittee imagine any thing more frivolous, 
more absurd, than so partial an appeal? 
Do we not all know, that when his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers are committed on any one 
oint, the servants whom they employ must 
careful not to deliver an opinion hos- 
tile to that measure? The board of coun- 
cil are selected by the minister, not as de- 
liberate judges of his conduct; it were 
the extreme of folly to consider them in 
such a light: on the contrary, it was their 
object to afford every possible support to 
measures which they were called upon di- 
rectly to countenance. This always was, 
and ever must be, the case; and so the 
committee of privy council in the present 
Instance seem entirely to have considered 
it. At first, indeed, before the minister 
had thought it safe to communicate his 
plan to the right hon. president of this 
oard, some opinions, far from favourable 
to the plan, did appear upon their mi- 
mutes, and of course are still to be dis- 
covered in their report; but this was a 
transient gloom: from the moment that 
the ptesent complete intelligcncd and in- 


timacy was established between the right 
hon. president and the ministers, a new 
light secmed to flash at once on the whole 
board of council; the happiest means were 
instantly pursued to effect the conceal- 
ment of ministerial error; the most deci- 
sive mode of examining witnesses was sys- 
tematically observed; not only the most 
apt and artful questions were propounded, 
but with equal skill the most fortunate 
answers were generally provided ; all, 
however, was carried on with much plausi- 
bility and stateliness of deportment. « It 
was an open court, it was accessible to 
witnesses of all descriptions, and accord 
ingly’? (as was repeatedly asserted) 
‘‘ gentlemen attended them of their own 
accord, and voluntarily offered their im- 
partial testimony, on the various articles 
of their respective manufactures.” But 
how has this description been verified ? 
We have it in proof, that every individual 
witness who attended that board, was ex- 
pressly sent for—and that questions were 
put of an abstract nature, and on premises 
unexplained. We have found, too, that 
the answers so obtained were reserved, 
to be brought in contradiction to opinions 
which, when the premises were fully exa- 
mined, and the consequences weighed, it 
was obvious could not fail to be stated in 
testimony at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. The right hon. gentleman, who ig 
at the head of this board ( Mr. Jenkinson) 
has thought proper, however, to inform 
us, that the manufacturers were voluntar 
attendants on tlie committee. But to this 
more than one'pentleman of eminence and 
respect has directly answered, that in truth 
the witnesses were expressly sent for; 
Mr. Rose of the Treasury having repeat- - 
edly entreated them to attend the com- 
mittee. ‘* Aye,” says the right hon. gene 
tleman, ‘ but we have nothing to do with 
Mr. Rose, nor with the Treasury, we did 
not send for you.” 

It is said in praise of simplicity of ac- 
tion, ** That the right hand knoweth not 
what the left hand doeth.” Perhaps this 
may be the case here; but which, Sir, is 
the right hand and which the left of the 
present administration, it is not so easy to 
ascertain. Certainly, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has, till of late, been fond 
of disclaiming all connexion with certain 
obnoxious characters. He has generally, 
in high tone, and pompous parade, dis- 
avowed and reprobated all intimacy, all — 
friendship, all connexion, with the right 
hon. gentleman who: has long been sus- 
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pected of promoting an undue influence | 


in the government of this country. But 
all this was the language of a period when 
the momentary popularity which the mi- 
nister had obtained had placed him above 
the degradation of so obnoxious a con- 
nexion. When the conduct of the po- 
pular branch of the constitution was be- 
stowed upon the present minister, under 
the description and character of a popular 
statesman, it would indeed have been mad- 
ness in the extreme to have held any other 
language of one, whose habits, whose 
principles, whose avowed prejudices, 
marked him out as utterly disqualified for 
@ situation, which, even in common pru- 
dence, ought never to be subject to the 
direct control, or to the disguised influ- 
ence of prerogative. When the scene, 
however, began to change, when the Irish 
resolutions excited alarm, and the minds 
of men were irritated at so lavish a sur- 
render of every thing that was dear; when 
the right hon. gentleman began ta feel 
himself weak and insecure, his language 
was less inflated, his proud rejection of 
obnoxious characters was heard no more: 
“ Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exul 
uterque, 

“ Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba.” 

6 Misery makes us acquainted with strange 
companions.” For my own part, Sir, 
though I have always considered the right 
hon. gentleman alluded to, as an objec- 
tionable character for mixing in the con- 
duct of the British government, yet I must 
do him the justice to say, that in this sin- 
gular instance, his cautious temper, his 
Sei laborious habits, have undoubtedly 
een well employed in correcting the 
strange incoherent levities of the original 
propositions. And, therefore, it would be 
wholly unfair to withhold the merit of 
some of the alterations of this day from 
the instruction and advice so generously 
administered by the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Jenkinson) in the hour of danger 
and necessity. | 
_ But to return, Sir, to the Committee of 
Privy Council. I cannot suppress my in- 
dignation at the petty, miscrable plan, 
which I am sorry to find they have pur- 
sued, of first entrapping witnesses, by in- 
ducing them to give hasty answers to 
yeaa unexplained, and afterwards en- 
eavour to detect contradictions in their 
evidence, when they came, at the distance 
of six weeks, to. speak at the bar of this 
committee. Upon such conduct, very ill- 
becoming a board of privy council, I 
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cannot but observe, that undoubtedly it 
would have been far more graceful for the 
right hon. gentleman to have lent his 
utmost aid to the manufacturers of this 
country, when they were forced to the bar 
of this committee, in ‘support of their 
dearest privileges: surely, upon such an 
occasion he ouglit himself to have man- 
fully declared, ‘I rejoice to see you 
here: eager as I am for the discovery of 
truth, I am happy that you are come to 
explain all those points in which you have 
either been mis-stated or misrepresented by 
the committee of council. You have now 
an opportunity to correct those errors; 
improve it with all the sincerity and zeal 
that are the best characteristics of Eng- 
lishmen.” Such, Sir, ought to have been his 
language, for surely it is by no means dis- 
creditable for a man of the strictest honour 
to explain his opinions, when more mature 
reflection and greater light on the subject 
have convinced him that he was wrong. 
And, yet, in pursuing a line of conduct 
diametrically opposite to that which I have 
described; in adopting the poor and 
miserable expedient which the minister pre- 
ferred to the plain feeling of justice and 
honour, I pledge myself to prove, that, 
with all their sinister industry to confuse 
and to pervert, they have completely and 
utterly failed; for not a single instance 
have they been able to offer, of glaring 
and material contradiction upon any one 
of the numerous witnesses who have been 
the constant objects of their illiberal at- 
tacks. - 4 
1 have said, Sir, that so far as I have 
been able to comprehend the alterations, 
by hearing them once read over, I am 
ready to acknowledge, they are infinitely 
more palatable than at first; but I desire 
to be understood, that I still insist, they 
are by no means what they ought to be. 
Much of my objection remains; and I. 
have no doubt, but when gentlemen come. 
to discuss the amended resolutions, they 
will yet exhibit weighty arguments against 
their acceptance, as the basis of the future 
intercourse between the two countries. 
The right hon. gentleman has now re- 
moved the objection which originally 
existed against the first Resolutions; 
namely, that we thereby sacrificed the 
monopoly of the Asiatic trade. How the 


right hon. gentleman could original’y 


overlook that most important concer'a, 
unless he meant to abolish the monopo'y, 
is a point for which I am utterly at a ‘oss 
how to account. Surely, the peculiar, ser-: 
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vices which the Company have rendered 
to his administration, might well have 
claimed a more serious attention to their 
particular interests, than the right hon. 
gentleman seems to have paid them at the 
present important crisis: but roused to 
the performance of his duty by the zeal of 
pen on this side of the House, he 

as at length, indeed, made some provision 
for the security of the East India trade. 
Certainly I do not grudge to the people of 
Ireland the benefits which he has allotted 
to them in this branch of commerce: it is 
_ by no means improper that they should 
have a share of the outfit of the East India 
ships, as t consent to a part of the 
return. Excluded from the commerce of 

Asia, it seems but barely equitable to per- 
mit them to supply some proportion of the 
export trade. On the contrary, if at any 
time either the necessities or the mere 
will of the East India Company should 
resort to Ireland for such supplies, in 
preference to the established trade with 
their own native dealers, I am sure there 
is no Englishman of sense or spirit, who 
would debar Ireland from every fair parti- 
cipation of those benefits which may be 
safely and justly divided. 

The right hon. gentleman has made use 

of the most unfortunate argument that I 
ever heard delivered by the most unfortu- 
nate speaker in this or in any assembly. 
_ He says that giving to Ireland the English 
market for the issue of colonial produce, 
though it will not enable the Irish to enter 
into any dangerous competition with us at 
home, will yet be of great avail to them, for 
they will thereby be more capable of tak- 
ing advantage of the foreign market. This 
he explains by saying, that having the 
issue of the English market to depend 
upon in the last resort, they will have a 
greater spur to adventure; they will im- 
port more of the produce of the colonies ; 
and, trusting to the power which they 
will now have, of coming in the end to 
England with their commodities, they will 
strive to increase their foreign trade, and 
necessarily make their country a sort of 
commercial depét. If this argument is 
true of the colonial produce, it is oy eel 
true of their own manufactures. I ra 
have the advantage of having the Englis 
market as an issue to enable them to 
push their foreign trade to a consider- 
able increase in the colonial produce; 
then, with precisely the same ground, 
may we contend, that, having the issue 
of the English market, they will be able 
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to advance their foreign trade for their 
manufactures. 

Here, then, is an end to all the invec- 
tive which was thrown on the manufac- 
turers, for having asserted that those re- 
resolutions would affect the manufactures 
of Great Britain in the foreign market : 
they were told with petulance, that they 
did not understand the matter; and that 
if there was any danger of meeting a 
powerful competitor in the Irish manutac- 
tures at the foreign market, that one 
existed before; that the foreign market 
had always been open to the Irish manu- 
facturer—true, and of this they were not 
ignorant but Ireland had not till now. 
the sure issue of the English market as a 
collateral security for enterprize, and as a 
spur to speculation. I thank the right 
hon. gentleman for this argument; but I 
must apprize him, that it refers more to 
manufactures than to colonial produce. 
Does he yot know, that in colonial pro- 
duce, the home market is every thing, and 
the foreign market nothing? In manu- 
factures it is the contrary, or nearly so. 
There was good ground, therefore, for the 
manufacturers to state, that they should 
now find a dangerous competitor in Ire- 
land at the foreign market. 

With respect, Sir, to the Navigation 
Act, upon which I have said so much in 
the course of this discussion, do we not 
now find that all my apprehensions. were 
well founded? The right hon. gentleman 
has at length acknowledged, that the Na- 


vigation Act was in danger, notwithstand- 


ing his repeated declarations to the con- 


‘trary. This conviction may be collected 


from the nature of the remedy he has 
thought it expedient to adopt. Strong 
must have been the apprehensions which 
suggested such a relief; it is a relief which, 
in the peculiar circumstances of the two 
kingdoms, will require very particular con- 
sideration indeed, as its tendency is no 
less than this—that notwithstanding the 
independence of Ireland, she must still, in 
commercial laws and external legislation, 
be governed by Britain. That she shall - 
agree to follow whatever regulations we 
may think it right to pursue from time to 
time for securing privileges to our ship- 
ping, or for restraining the trade with our 
colonies ; and that such laws shall be in full 
force in Ireland, is a remedy certainly of a 
very hazardouskind: but, Sir, though it goes 
so far, it does not satisfy me ; it is danger- 

ous indeed, but not efficacious; nor do I~ 
think that, strong and bitter as it is, it 

[22]. 
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will be attended with the effects of pre- 
venting the various and radical evils which 
are attuched to this pernicious system. 1] 
am of opinion, that even if Ireland should 
agree to this provision, we shall deliver up 
into the custody of another, and that an 
independent nation, all our fundamental 
laws for the regulation of our trade, and 
we must depend totally on her bounty and 
liberal spirit for the guardianship and pro- 
tection of our dearest interests. 

Now, Sir, although I feel as strong 
a disposition of partiality and favour to- 
_ wards the Irish nation as any man in this 
House ; although I believe them to be a 
people as distinguished by liberality as 
any people upon earth, yet this is not of 
all others the particular point in which I 
would choose to trust to their liberality. 
1 think the guardianship of the laws which 
1 have mentioned, can be deposited in no 
hands so properly as in our own. It 
would be the interest of Ireland to evade 
those laws; and I ask you what security 
there is for the due performance of a com- 
mercial contract, when it is the interest of 
& nation to evade it? He who trusts to 
the vague and rash notions of abstract 
right in preference to the constant and 
uniform testimony of experience, will find 
himself miserably deceived in his calcula- 
tions, on all subjects of commercial or 
political discussion. When it is the inte- 
rest of a nation to evade a law, that law 
will be evaded; it always was so, and it 
always will be so. Perhaps there is no 
instance of a country more tenacious of 
engagements than our own; but, do we 
not all know, that, finding the illicit trade 
which was some time ago carried on to 
the Spanish main, highly beneficial to 
the country, that trade was connived at, 
though in the very teeth of our national 
engagements. Now, Sir, when it shall 
be felt, that Ireland will be materially 
benefited by evading our Jaws, and that 
the introduction of foreign sugars will be 


so much more valuable to them than the. 


Jegal importation of our colonial produce, 
is it to be imagined, that the people of 
Ireland will, out of mere love and libe- 
rality, shut their eyes against their own 
immediate interest; or that the laws which 
may be made in conformity with this new 
system, will be enforced with vigour and 
with efficacy? Interest is the leading im- 
pulse with nations; and it supposes no- 
thing unfavourable to the Irish, to sup- 
pose, that the common feelings which 
actuate all mankind in their public cha- 
racter as states, may prevail also with 
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them, when it shall be found, that foreign 
sugar may be introduced 15 or 20 per 
cent. cheaper than our own: and when it 
shall be found, that they can be introduced 
in American bottoms cheaper than in 
shipping navigated according to the law 
of Great Britain, it is idle to suppose 
that they will not be so introduced, that 
this sinister advantage will not be so ob- 
tained; that is, in other words, that the 
commerce of England will not be so af- 
fected and diminished. 

Mr. Orde, on opening his system to the 
Irish parliament, if we may trust to the 
report of the newspapers—(and that we 
may do so, is evident from this circums 
stance, that though Mr. Orde was in Lone 
don several days, he never came down to 
the House to contradict the reports, 
though argument was daily founded upon 
them)—stated that Cork would become 
the emporium of the empire. This ex- 
pression, to be sure, he afterwards changed 
to a term more prosaic and modest, affirm. 
ing, that his original phrase had been that 
Cork would become the medium of trade 
tothe empire. The difference is imma- 
terial, except in the sound of the word ;, 
for by medium I can understand nothing 
else, than that the produce of the Western 
world will, in the first instance, be im-. 
ported into Ireland, be deposited there ag. 
the magazine of the empire, and be sub- 
sequently dealt out to Britain as her wants 
may make such application necessary. 
We have a less sounding and less intelli-: 
gible phrase ; but the real meaning remains 
still the same, and the measure of oppres- 
sion and injury unchanged or unabated. 
That Ireland will be this medium, I have 
no doubt; and its being so, will produce 
an evil beyond the mere loss of the direct 
trade to our colonies; for there is every 
reason to believe, that by this means, the 
produce of the French and other foreign 
colonies will find their way into the coun- 
try, to the ruin of our West India planters 
and merchants. But, says the right hon. 
gentleman, it is not to be believed, that a 
circuitous voyage, as this will be, can be 
preferred to a communication with our 
colonies; and in a whisper across the 
House he says, that Britain even now 
supplies the Irish market with colonial. 
produce. This, Sir, in my _ opinion, 
Strengthens my argument; such is the 
decided benefit resulting from having two 
markets instead of one, that now we are 
able, with all the disadvantage of the cir- 
cultous voyage, to supply Ireland. What, 
then, must be the consequence to Ireland 
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when she shall enjoy the double market, 
added to all the advantages arising from 
_ harbours so admirably accommodated by 
the hand of nature for the intercourse in 
question ; from cheap labour, and from an 
almost total exemption from national bur- 
thens? She will mdeed become the em- 


porium, or if the right hon. gentleman, | 


out of compliment to his friends in Eng- 
land, likes it better, the medium of trade 
to the general empire, and indeed almost 
exclusively so with respect to the produce 
ef our colonies! «sy 

The right hon. gentleman has been 
anxious to set up an argument in favour 
of this country, that great capital would 
in all cases overbalance cheapness of la- 
bour. 1 know this to be the fashionable 
position of the present times, and of the 
present government : but general positions 
of all kinds ought to be very cautiously 
admitted ; indeed, on subjects so infinitely 
complex and mutable as politics and com- 
merce, a wise man hesitates at giving 
too implicit a credit to any general maxim 
of any denomination: and with this con- 
viction in my mind, I am prepared to con- 
trovert the position of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, at the same time that I do not 
desire to be understood as wishing to esta- 
blish the contrary. I do not think that 
great capital will oubthe overbalance cheap- 
’ mess of labour, nor that cheap labour will 
always overbalance great capital; as ge- 
eral theorems, I dispute both, at the 
same time that I am clearly of opinion, 
that under certain circumstances both 
may be true; we have known several in- 
stances in which the cheapness of labour 
has triumphed over greatness of capital. 
In the rapid transitions of fortune in this 
country, do we not daily perceive the tri- 
_ umphs of industry over wealth? Have we 

not abundant precedents to shew, that our 
 taanufactures have changed their positions 
in this country merely on account of the 
cheapness of labour and provisions? Have 
they not within these 30 years travelled 
into Scotland? and is.it not likely that 
precisely for the same reason, together 
with other incitements, they will migrate 
to Ireland? But, says the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the difference is not so great as is 
imagined in the price of labour; it is only 
rude labour which is cheap in Ireland, and 
the finer parts of work are much dearer 
there than in England. In proof of this 
assertion he brings captain Brooke to the 
bar of the House of Commons, a gentle- 
man who has established a very consider- 
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able manufactory of cottons in Ireland. 
Whether it is perfectly proper to bring 
gentlemen from Ireland, to give evidence 
before the House of Commons, on a sub- 
ject that is to benefit Ireland, and not 
England, I will not take up much time to 
inquire. 

The Irish are beyond all question greatly 
interested in the conclusion of this bargain, 
and exclusively so as to hopes of benefit ; 
their evidence, therefore, as parties influ- 
enced and prejudiced, may perhaps be 
deemed improper when brought forward 
to support the system, and to persuade 
this House. I know it may be said, that 
Messrs. Richardson, Walker, Peel, and 
others, who. have given evidence on the 
other side, are also interested in the ter. 
mination of this compact. I admit the 
fact ; but on which side does their interest 
lie? and to which ought we in this House 
to incline? They are interested for Eng- 
land, of which we are the delegated guar- 
dians—Mr. Brooke is interested for Ire- 
land, who is on the other side negociating 
for himself. Taking it, therefore, in that 
point of view, I cannot hesitate a moment 
as to the patli which it becomes me, as a 
British member of parliament, to pursue 
in the credit which I am to bestow on the 
evidence adduced. But in this point of 
the cheapness of rude labour, hear what 
the intelligent Mr. Peel says:—‘* The 
finer parts of work cannot be carried on 
without the ruder. It is on the rude work 
that the hand is qualified in its art, and 
every man who is employed in the finer 
branch, was first employed in the coarser.” 
The cheapness of rude labour is, there- 
fore, an advantage which in manufactures 
of the finer kind must be highly favour- 
able; but in those which are in their qua- 
lity coarse, must give to the country a de- 
cisive superiority. In one instance this 
has been proved. A manufacturer of 
Norwich gives it in evidence, that he can 
buyin Norwich, Irish worsted yarn cheaper 
than he can buy English, although it is 
subject to five or six duties before it 
reaches him, and subject also to the ex- 
pense of the voyage and of the carriage, 
as well as of the internal duties in Ireland ; 
so that upon a fair and just calculation, it 
is demonstrable, that they can manufac- 
ture worsted yarn in Ireland 45 or 50 per 
cent. cheaper than in England. But, say 
the witnesses from Ireland, it is by no 
means likely that Ireland will ever esta- 
blish @ cotton manufactory to rival that of 
Manchester : it would not be her interest 
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to do so, and there are many stubborn in- 
conveniencies which she has to surmount. 
1 will admit the supposition for the sake of 
argument, though I by no means think it 
founded in probability. But admitting 
even that she shall not think of establish- 
ing a cotton manufactory, she may still 
by these new resolutions effectually cut off 
the Irish market from ours; for having a 
manufacture of her own to substitute in 
the room of this, she may lay a duty on 
cottons, which by the principle of coun- 
tervailing duties might amount to a pro- 
hibition of ours, and, by aside blow, anni- 
hilate the Manchester manufacture in the 
Irish market at once. 

And this leads me to an argument which 
has been much insisted on in favour of 
these resolutions: that by the means of 
the new system, the right hon. gentleman 
would have the merit of putting an end to 
all idea of protecting duties. On what 
rational ground does he claim to himself 
this merit? By the power which is thus 
left to each country, to lay internal duties 
en such manufactures as they may covet 
to crush for the sake of advancing a sub- 
stitute, he gives rise to a countervailing 
duty that will act as a complete, though 
Indirect, prohibition; and that this is in 
favour of Ireland and inimical te England, 
is evident from this circumstance, that by 
the fatal ninth resolution we have for ever 
given up the only remaining hold which 
could have operated as a protection against 
so obvious and alarming an inconvenience. 
Protecting duties, however threatened, 
would never have been imposed under 
the old intercourse; for the good sense 
of Ireland would not have suffered the 
danger of retaliation on their staple com- 
modity; that danger they will now no 
longer be exposed to. But the right hon. 
daira says, that we shall by this means 

ind the twonations together in indissoluble 
bands ; that between nation and nation the 
intercourse should be regulated by prin- 
ciples of equality and justice; and that 
this ought to be more particularly studied 
between nations that are sisters, as it were, 
and are so connected in interest and in 
blood as Great Britain and Ireland. To 
such principles as these, if acted upon 
with wisdom or the chance of mutual har- 
mony, far be it from me to object. My 
objection is, that the intercourse is not to 
be regulated by principles of equality and 
justice. Let us suppose a fair and equal 
admission of manufactures into each coun- 
try free of all duties—which of the king- 
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doms would shudder most at such a free- 
dom? The Irish undoubtedly. We are to 
give them an intercourse infinitely more 
beneficial than throwing open our ports 
entirely ; and in doing this, we have given 
to Ireland the power of offending us, with- 
out reserving the means even of retalia- 
tion, much less of prevention. 

By the seventh resolution we bind our- 
selves, in no future time to prohibit the ex- 
port of ratv materials to Ireland. This is 
a measure which may be found highly pre- 
judicial to our manufactures. In the course 
of this scssion we have passed an Act to 
oo the export of rabbit-skins, for the 

enefit of our hat-manufactory. May not 
other occasions arise, in which it would 
highly affect us to suffer raw materials to 
go out of our hands into those of foreign 
states, under the name of Ireland? for such 
is the danger that I apprehend. <A cargo 
of raw materials may be entered at our 
custom-house for Ireland; but what secu- 
rity shall we have, either for their being 
carried thither, or for their stay in the 
country if they reach it? Never let us be 
so weak as to trust to generosity, when 
interest is at stake. 

The ninth resolution, Sir, is that which 
I reprobate the most, and in that no al- 
teration is made.. By that resolution we 
for ever surrender the only power which 
we had of enforcing the due performance 
of all the parts of the bargain, obligatory 
on Ireland. By giving up all legislative 
control over the admission of her staple 
into Britain, we for ever throw ourselves 
on the mercy of Ireland, and have no 
means of protecting ourselves against her 
future caprices. It is by such means that 
the right hon. gentleman hopes to produce 
a lasting amity between the two kingdoms. 
He provides ill’ for peace, who deprives 
himself of the weapons of war. True po- 
licy suggests, that with a disposition to be 
amicable ourselves, we should be prepared 
against the effects of a contrary disposition 
in others. 

In regard to the compensation, I hardly 
know in what view of it to express my 
patticular reprobation. The exaction of 
@ permanent provision from Ireland is 
what I consider as a measure pregnant 
with the most alarming consequence to 
the liberties and to the constitution of both 
countries. As an Irishman, I would never 
consent to grant it; and as an English- 
man, I cannot accept it. What Ireland 
cannot concede with safety, England can- 
not receive with grace. It has always 
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been the leading and characteristic privi- 
lege of our Jegislature—and when I speak 
of ours in this instance, I may include the 
legislature of Ireland also—to limit all 
granis of supplies to the period of one year. 
Thus the supplies for the army are voted 
annually, for the navy annually, for the 
ordnance annually, and go also in every de- 
scription of public expenditure that may 
any way tend to produce an undue control 
over the subject: to make them perpetual, 
even though the application of them is to 
be left to the disposal of parliament, is a 
measure to which I cannot give my con- 
sent: it establishes a precedent for dimi- 
nishing the sole security Which the do- 
mestic branch of the constitution possesses 
against the encroachments of the execu- 
tive. Annual supplies are the vital source 
of the influence and authority which the 
representative body have, and ought to 
have, in the respective legislatures of the 
two countries; and I can accede to no re- 
gulation that has the operation of impair- 
ing so invaluable a privilege in the smallest 
degree. I object to this compensation on 
another account; and that is, that I do 
not think it worth our acceptance; for 
even if the surplus of the hereditary re- 
venue should amount to a sum, which 
might be valuable when applied to the 
maintenance of our navy, what security 
have we that the Irish nation may not 
withdraw the sum which they now appro- 
priate to the army? They now maintain a 
very considerable part of ourarmy. I wish 
to know if it will not be in their power to 
withhold that sum whenever they shall 
deem it expedient, after the establishment 
of this new system: therefore what we 
gain in the one way, we may lose in the 
other. We may lose from our army what 
we are to gain in our navy; with this ma- 
terial difference still existing between the 
two cases, that the supply which 1s now 
granted on the part of Ireland for the sup- 
port of our army, is granted in a manner 
truly and perfectly congenial with the 
practice and spirit of our own constitution; 
whereas the proposed expedient of the 
service of our navy, originates in a viola- 
tion of both, and cannot operate but to 
the obvious disadvantage of the popular 
department of the Irish government. The 
right hun. gentleman says, the surplus of 
the hereditary revenue would be appro- 
priated to the purchase of provisions for 
the navy, and that thus it would be bene- 
ficial to Ireland. To this I have no ob- 
jection: I think it would be reasonable 
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and advantageous. But to the perma- 
nency of the grant, I must enter my most 
cordial and determined protest. The right 
hon. gentleman says, that here he would 
not trust to the generosity of Ireland for 
a compensation, which he considers as 
founded in justice. He will implicitly 
trust to her generosity and kindness for 
the due and vigorous execution of the ' 
trade laws, but he will not trust to her 
generosity for the return which she shall 
make for his present benevolence towards 
her. In this I completely differ with the 
right hon. gentleman. would trust to 
Ireland in the case where he would not, 
and I would not trust where he is inclined 
to do so. If there is any nation upon 
earth, in whom, on a point of honourable 
compensation, I would have implicit con- 
fidence, it is Ireland: but in the due per- 
formance of commercial regulations, where 
the laws stand for’ ever in the way of in- 
terest and adventure, I would not trust to 
apy people existing. In the case of the 
compensation, the voice of all Ireland 
would be heard in her parliament. In the 
instance of sinister trade, it would be con- 
fined to the intrigues between smugglers 
and custom- house officers ; and neither the 
generosity nor the. manliness of the more 
enlightened and polished part of the na- 
tion would beat all concerned in the dis- 
cussion. The right hon. gentleman has 


‘insinuated, that there is an immediate ne- 


cessity for adopting the system which he 
has proposed ; that is as much as to say in 
plain English, he has held out the resolu- 
tions to Ireland, and the necessity for 
adopting them has arisen from his having 
done so. This is a mode of argument 
which merits a great share of countenance, 
whatever truth there may be in the fact. 
Ireland is not however, [ trust, so irra- 
tional as to insist upon the rash and in- 
temperate transfer of privileges, demon- 
strably ruinous to England. ‘ But,” says 
the right hon. gentleman, ‘ this system 
will finally determine every question be- 
tween the two nations, and nothing can 
arise in future to make a contest between 
them.”” 1 call upon the right honourable 
gentleman to say, what security he can 
ene us for the certain accomplishment of 
is presage. Does he speak from expe- 
rience? Evidently not. Experience of 
the first, which I conceive to be the 
best criterion by which to determine the 
peng of the future, is against him, 
en the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 

in the year 1780, opened to the Irish the 
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trade of our colonies, the parliament of 
that country declared themselves fully 
gratified, and thanked his Majesty in 
terms of the utmost gratitude and apparent 
satisfaction. In a few months, however, 
their voice was heard again. In the ad- 
ministration of which I made a part, their 
legislature was declared to be indepen- 
dent; and in addresses from both Houses 
of Parliament, they professed themselves 
so entirely content, as not to consider it 
possible that any subsequent question of 
political division could arise between the 
two kingdoms. Yet in the very next ses- 
sion they gave indications of new disssa- 
tisfaction, and farther concessions were 
made. How are men to argue from these 
facts? One would imagine, that the most 
effectual and satisfactory method of quiet- 
ing the apprchensions, or relieving the 
exigencies of a distressed country, would 
be that of appealing to their own testimony 
for a knowledge of their circumstances ; 
to collect information from themselves; to 
desire them to state, in their own persons, 
the measure of their calamities, and the 
best expedients for the relief of them. 
This was precisely the way pursued here- 
tofore. The concessions were granted on 
the declarations of the best informed men 
in the land—men the best qualified to 
know the state, the wants, and the expec- 
tations of the kingdom. Mr. Hussey Burgh 
and Mr. Grattan, names which no man 
could mention but with the sincerest and 
most cordial respect, were the authorities 
on which England proceeded, and on 
which she relied. But this, it seems, 
however specious and natural, was not the 
proper method of ascertaining the wants 
or wishes of another kingdom. The true 
and only means of finally concluding all 
disputes with Ireland, is to send a stranger 
there, and order him to address himself to 
their senate in such language as this: 
‘¢ Hear me, ye men of ignorance and cre- 
dulity! You know nothing of what you 
want, what you wish, or what would be 
. good for you—trust yourselves to me—I am 
perfect master of all your infirmities—here 
is the specific that will cure you, the in- 
fallible nostrum for all ailments.” Itseems 
that this is the only conciliatory expedient 
for administering to the relief of a disor- 
dered state—not to suffer the inhabitants 
to speak, but to send a man amongst them 
ignorant at once of their exigencics, their 
grievances, and their policy, to propose 
wild schemes of extravagant speculation, 
and prescribe for the disorder, without the 
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painful tediousness of trying to understand 
it. In compliance with this new idea, Mr. 
Orde, an English gentleman, the secretary 
to an English nobleman, the Lord Lieute- 
nant for the time, rises up and proposes a 
set of resolutions which he pledges himself 
to carry into complete execution.. These 
resolutions are brought to England, and 
after two months discussion are completely 
and fundamentally altered. Upon these 
resolutions the right hon. gentleman thinks 
himself warranted to say that the system 
will be final. The right hon. gentleman 
said, he must have a fund of credulity who 
believed all the evidence which the manu- 
facturers had given at the bar. In like 
manner, I say, that he must have a fund 
of credulity indeed, who can believe on 
such premises that the Irish will be con- 
tent with this system, or that the general 
interests of both countries can be proe 
moted by its establishment. 

‘‘ It 1s possible,” says the right hon. 
gentleman, “ that one country may lose 
what another may gain.” I am ready to 
agree with the right hon. gentleman, that 
in similar manufactures, or even in the 
same manufacture, one country might 
open channels of commerce unknown to 
another, the one acquire riches without 
the other suffering diminution; but it so 
happens, that between England and Ire- 
land, under these resolutions, this cannot 
be the case. Their channels of consump- 
tion are precisely the same, and a mutual 
participation in all markets is the leading 
principle of the agreement. Ireland, there- 
fore, cannot make a single acquisition but 
to the proportionate loss of England. I 
defy the right hon. gentleman to mention 
any one article—and he has not mentioned 
one—in which Ireland may, gain without 
England suffering a loss. ‘This, Sir, con- 
stitutes the distinct and prominent evi- 
dence of the impolicy of the system. It 
is this which will stir up jealousy between 
the two countries, and make Englishmen 
and Irishmen look at one another with 
cold hearts and suspicious eyes. If any 
one thing demands more than another the 
cautious deliberation of the committee, it 
is that of guarding against insidious com- 
petition; totake care that the new system 
shall not make the countries rivals instead 
of friends, 

Another objection requires a more sa- 
tisfactory answer than it has yet obtained. 
We have gone great lengths for the sup- 
pression of smuggling, and have loaded 
our constituents with a commutation-tax 
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of a most heavy and unequal kind, merely 
to crush the contraband trade on our 
coasts. _Upon the very heel of a most op- 
pressive and unequitable expedient for the 
prevention of smuggling, we are preparing 
to adopt a new system, that will give to 
every species of this indirect and contra- 
band commerce ten times the vigour and 
the generality that it ever possessed in the 
country. ‘This is the right hon. gentle- 
man’s consistency. In one year he loads 
the subjects with the most intolerable im- 
position to which they were ever exposed ; 
and the single motive, as well as the only 
possible excuse for it is this—the preven- 
tion of smuggling. The next year, he 
introduces a new measure, the obvious and 
undeniable tendency of which is, to en- 
courage all illicit trade to an extent hi- 
therto unknown in any period of our his- 
tory; for by means of this new inter- 
course, no laws, no watchfulness, no pe- 
nalties will have power enough to prevent 
the revival of every sort of contraband 
trade. I shall mention only a single ar- 
ticle or two, to shew the facility which 
these new resolutions will give to the 
exercise of smuggling. At present, so 
anxious are we to guard against the illicit 
importation of French gloves, that we 
have had recourse to a prevention of un- 
exampled severity. Besides the penalty, 
which is uncommonly high, the person in 
whose custody suspected gloves are found, 
is obliged to prove that they were made 
in this country. The onus probandi lies 
upon the person accused, an instance of 
severity unknown to the general penal 
provision of our statutes. When this com- 
munication with Ireland is opened, what 
will be the consequence? The person has 
only to say that they are Irish. It will be 
in vain that you call upon him to prove 
that they are manufactured there—and 
thus you will have articles of every kind 
poured in upon you. Silk stockings is 
another article of the same kind. Dis- 
tinctions will be impracticable ; and every 
species of light goods, of small package, 
and easy transfer, will flow in upon us, to 
the ruin of our manufactures. 

I shall conclude, Sir, with supplicating 
the committee to take time to daliberate 
and to inquire fully before they decide on 
this measure, which must make an entire 
revolution in the whole system of British 
commerce. We have seen the benefits of 
delay. Let us be wise from experience. 
It is impossible that Ireland can object to 
eur desiring a sober deliberation on a sub- 
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that Ireland is out of temper, and that she 
has been irritated almost beyond her bear- 
ing. ' Ministers are answerable for this 
irritation, if such irritation exists. The 
violences which they committed in Ire- 
land, deserve the most marked and general 
reprobation. Their attacks on the liberty 
of the press; their endeavours to prevent 
the legal and quiet meetings of counties 


to deliberate on the best peaceable means 
of amending their deficient representation; 


their proceeding against men by summary 
attachment; all were violences which, 
perhaps, may have inflamed Ireland ;—and 
now ministers are desirous of avoiding the 
consequences of imprudent insult by im- 
prudent concession. But let us be cau- 
tious how we assist them in a design which 
may eventually turn out as insidious to 
that country as it would be ruinous to 
this; a design which may, perhaps, involve 
in it another commutation, and that a more 
pernicious one, even than that well-known 
and universally execrated measure which 
now bears that name—a commutation of 
English commerce for Irish slavery. 

Let us remember, that all the manufac- 
turing communities of Great Britain are 
avowedly against the system. So general 
a union never took place as on this occa 
sion. So large a number of petitions 
never were presented from the manufac- 
turers on any former occasion ; and, what 
is still more remarkable, there is but one 
solitary instance of any manufacturing 
body having expressed a syllable in its 
favour. The voice of the whole country 
is, therefore, against the resolutions. It is 
within the memory of all men, that some- 
time.ago also the right hon. gentleman was 
an advocate for the voice of the people— 
“¢ What,” said he, when a number of peti- 
tions were presented against the India Bill 
which I had 
persist in this Bill against the voice of the 
people? Will you not hearken to the pe- 
titions upon your table ?”” It was cver my 
opinion, Sir, that petitions should be heard, 
and most seriously attended to; but it wag 
not my opinion, that they should always be 
implicitly complied with. A distinction 
should be made between petitions, as tema 
porary circumstances, or the casualties 
under which they are presented, shall sug- 
gest; and I should certainly be at all times 
more inclined to pay respect to them, 
when they applied to subjects of which 
the petitioners could, from their habits or 
otherwise, be considered as competent 
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Judges—much more so, beyond all ques- 
tion, than when they spoke merely from 
Vague representations, and on topics with 
which they had no means of being conver- 
sant. The right hon. gentleman is of a 
‘contrary opinion. It is only when they 
come against the India Bill that he thinks 
them worthy of notice. When hundreds 
of thousands come to our’bar, deprecating 
the countenance of a system, which, from 
their own knowledge, they pronounce to 
be ruinousto the manufactures of England, 
he treats them with something that merits 
a severer term than disdain. Mr. Wedg- 
wood, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Walker, and 
the other great manufacturers, and who 
from opulence and every other considera- 
tion are worthy to be ranked with the best 
men in this Elouse, have received from 
the right hon. gentleman every species of 
ill-treatment and indignity that the lower 
or most deyraded characters could receive, 
or the most contemptuous and violent 
could bestow. Their intelligence in their 
respective manufactures ought to give 
weight to their petitions as well as to their 
evidence, and to ensure them, not only a 
decent hearing, but a most attentive re- 
gard. The right hon. gentleman, how- 
ever, considers the voice of the people 
only as sacred and commanding where it 
is exerted against things upon which the 
coe are not competent to decide. 

or instance; if when these gentlemen 
(who, I dare say,luring the rage of op- 
position to the India Bill, also signed peti- 
tions against it) were at the bar, they had 
been asked if they objected to that Bill, 
and they had answered in the affirmative, 
would their testimony in the one case have 
been deserving of the same notice as on 
the interests of their particular manufac- 
tures? Surelynot. In the one case they 
spoke from what they heard, or from what 
they conjectured ;, in the other, from 
what they knew. Can the committee 
think that they know more of the Man- 
chester manufacture, than Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Walker ?—of the iron manufac- 
ture, than the gentlemen that we have 
heard this day?—and of every other ma- 
nufacture, than the persons who have spent 
their lives in the study, and embarked 
their fortunes in the progress? If we do 
know better, let us in the name of Heaven 
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result of inquiry; nor is it possible that 
any evil can arise from a delay which 
affords some interval for decent discussion. 
Before I sit down, Mr. Gilbert, it may 
not be amiss to suggest to gentlemen, that 
the present is a subject from which, above 
all others, private partialities or personal 
attachments ought to he totally excluded. 
This is not a question of personal struggle 
between man and man, a contest for 
power, nor the mere war of individual 
ambition. It is a question of life and 
death for the couptry—not for the official 
existence of this or that minister, but for 
the political existence of Great Britain 
itself. In the consideration of such a 
uestion, therefore, let gentlemen strip 
themselves at once of prejudices and pre- 
dilections—let them guard their minds 
equally against an undue bias of every de-. 
nomination, whether of political sympathy 
with the minister, or of attachment to op- 
position—whether of individual respect for 
gentlemen on that side of the House, or 
on this-—let them recollect that the minis- 
ter has, by his conduct this day demon- 
strated to the House, that implicit confi- 
dence in him is as dangerous as it is ab- 
surd ; that infallibility is no more the pre- 
rogative of the right hon. gentleman, than 
of the rest of the world. He has intro- 
duced sixteen new propositions, the general 
object of which is to correct and to qualify 
his original system, and the particular aim 
of some of which is to change the very 
essence or vital nature of his previous plan. 
Let us suppose, then, that this principle 
of implicit confidence had prevailed in the 
minds of gentlemen, when this system was 
originally proposed to the Flouse; if they 
had acceded to the propositions, in the 
shape and formation in which they were at 
first presented—and that it was for a long 
time the minister's intention to obtrude 
them upon this House with all their origi- 
nal infirmities upon their head, is well 
known to us and to the world—what would 
have followed? Why, evidently this—that 
this confidence so reposed, would have led 
gentlemen to do that, which in the opinion 
of the minister himself would have been 
wrong. Let this example, therefore, of 
the demonstrated and acknowledged peril 
which results from blind predilection and 
the total resignation of personal judgment, 
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discharge our consciences, and speak as' warn gentlemen how they fall into the 
we think, against those manufacturers; 'same error a second time. The minister 
but at any rate let us deliberate, let us take | himself tells them this day, that they would 
time to think before we act. Our decision _ have been in the grossest and most perni- 


will not be less efficacious for being the ‘cious error in which the legislators, of a 
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great country were ever involved, if they 
had trusted entirely to him on a former 
occasion. I will take upon me to tell them 
that their error will not be less gross, nor 
less pernicious, if they trust him too im- 
plicitly on this. 

I shall only add, Sir, that he who can 
understand so complicated and so exten- 
sive a subject upon so slight and transient 
a view of it, possesses an intellect not 
common to the general body of mankind, 
and which certainly cannot be the general 
characteristic of this House. For one, I 
can truly say, he must possess an under- 
standing of infinitely more quickness and 
acumen than any to which I pretend. He 
that votes for the propositions without un- 
derstanding them, is guilty of such a deser- 
tion of his duty and his patriotism as no 
Pasa a penitence can possibly atone 

or. 
Britain at the shrine of private oe, 
and sells his country for the whistling of a 
name. The minister who exacts, and the 
member who submits to 80 disgraceful an 
obedience, are equally criminal. The 
man who, holding the first seat in his Ma- 
jesty’s council, can stoop to so disgraceful 
and fallacious a canvas, as to rest his mi- 
nisterial existence on the decision of a 
great national question like this, must be 
wholly lost to all sense of dignity, of cha- 
racter, or manly patriotism; and he who 
acquiesces in it from any other inducement 
but that of cautious and sincere conviction, 
surrenders every claim to the rank and 
estimation of an honest and independent 
member of parliament, and sinks into the 
meanness and degradation of a mere minis- 
terial instrument, unworthy the situation 
of a senator, and disgraceful to the name 
of an Englishman. 

_ Mr. Jenkinson said, that in the amend- 
ments made in the propositions, the right 
hon. gentleman arrogated to himself a 
merit that by no means belonged to him. 
The alterations made were in consequence 
of a fuller deliberation, and the .c:rcum- 
stances which arose in the course of the 
various examinations. He had also taken 
an opportunity of alluding personally to 
him ; but in no instance, could he charge 
him with any thing more than a steady 
attachment to the party with whom he had 
the honour to act. Much had been said, 
as to the number of petitions which ap- 
peared against the present measure; but 
to shew how little gentlemen were enti- 
tled to pride themselves on that circum- 
stance, he had taken the pains to make out 
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a list of the number of petitions presented 
against the propositions which passed in 
favour of Ireland during the administra- 
tion of the noble lord in the blue ribbon. 
On that occasion 56 petitions were pre- 
sented; and on the present, of which s0 
much had been said, the number was no 
more than 64. He concluded with ex- 
pressing himself strongly in favour of 
coming to a decision without further delay. 

Mr. Dempster expressed the satisfac- 
tion he felt in the alterations this night pro- 
posed in the resolutions; at the same time 
remarking, that there were also other ob- 
jects of much concern to both countries. 
which ought to be included in the present 
arrangement: one related to the sheries 
on the coast, in which much disturbance 
continually prevailed, by the Irish sailors 
spoiling the ncts and otherwise ill-treating 
the English fishermen, and the latter re- 
torting in their turn. He then read a 
resolution, which he intended to propose 
to the House on this subject.. Another 
subject, which he thought should also be 
attended to on this occasion was, an extra- 
ordinary duty imposed in Ireland on Bri- 
tish lawns and linen gauzes. This he 
stated to have taken place, at a time when 
Ireland was actuated by vindictive motives 
against Scotland, where this manufacture 
was in a flourishing state. 

Lord North, after remarking the time of 
the morning in which the House was en- 
gaging itself in so important a discussion, 
moved, *“ That the chairman report pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 

The cry becoming very loud for the 
question on the ministerial side of the 
House, 

Mr. Fox assured those gentlemen whio 
seemed so exceedingly desirous of coming 
to an issue, that if after all tiat had been 
said, they persevered in opposing an ad- 
journment, they must make up their minds 
to wait many hours longer, though it was 
then five oclock, for they were dividing 
on a question of the utmost importance to 
this country, the consequence of which, if 
once adopted, would be extremely preju- 
dicial, ‘Then addressing himself to the 
chairman, he told him that he must insist 
on his preserving order in the committee ; 
the question was big with ruin to the sub- 
jects of this empire, and should be most 
seriously attended to. 

Mr. Dundas said, that the apnearance 
of the morning was pleasing in the higliest 
degree, and the House were yet in good 
spirits; there was then nothing to prevent 
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the right hon. gentleman from entertaining 
them with a speech of two or three hours 
if he thought proper; it was a circum- 
stance to which he was accustomed, and 
the House certainly always felt the greatest 
pleasure in hearing him. He treated the 
whole of the opposition as only intended 
for delay, and said, he knew of no way. of 
considering the resolutions but by printing 
them first. 

Mr. Brickdale said, it was shameful to 
‘call on the committee for a decisive vote 
on the important subject in the very mo- 
ment when so many alterations were made, 
and which were so little understood. 

The Earl of Surrey said, he had greatly 
disliked the propositions as opened ori- 
ginally tothe House, but that he approved 
so much of some of the sixteen resolutions 
that had been read by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that if he had time allowed him to 
examine them, he verily believed he should 
-be induced to vote for part of the pro- 
positions, though certainly not for the 
whole. His lordship said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer dealt out one measure 
for himself, and another for the House. 
He had brought in the ten propositions, 
and suffered upwards of two months to be 
employed in hearing counsel, examining 
witnesses, and receiving petitions. The 
consequence was, the House had reccived 
a large body of useful information; and 
yet, with such strong conviction of the ad- 
vantage derived from avoiding rashness 
and precipitancy, the right hon. gentleman 
had that day come down and read his 
sixteen ealatione to the House, all of 
which, he surely would allow, were ex- 
tremely important, and yet he wanted the 
House to vote a leading question on the 
instant, without examination, and without 
inquiry, as to what consequences the 
question might go to. 
monstrated on the inconsistency and un- 
fairness of this sort of conduct in a matter 
where deliberation was so particularly 
necessary. He took notice that, in the 
course of the debate, some person had 
remarked that there was no petition from 
the county of York. In answer to that 
observation, it became necessary that he 
should state to the committee, that a very 
large mecting of the cloth manufacturers 
of the county of York had been held; that 
“a petition against the propositions had 

been signed thereat by a large number of 
manufacturers of cloth; at that letters 
had been sent up to the two representa- 
tives of the county, desiring them to pre- 


His lordship re- 
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sent the petition to the House: the two 
members had written letters back, de- 
clining to present the petition ; and, among: 
other reasons for declining to present it, 
had. declared that they should vote for the 
propositions in consequence of their con-. 
fidence in the minister. He had since, 
his lordship said, been applied to, to pre- 
sent the petition, but had not yet re-« 
ceived it. 

Mr. Wilberforce rose to satisfy the 
House as to his conduct in respect to the 
fact stated by the noble lord ; and began by 
observing, that he had too much gratitude 
to his constituents to stand in need of the 
noble lord’s interference to stimulate him 
to do his duty. He was proceeding to 
state, in glowing terms, his sense of his 
obligations to his constituents; but over- 
come with sensibility, the fatigue of having 
sat in the House so many hours, and with 
the pressure of infirmity, he sunk upon 
his scat. ? 

Mr. Powys said, his constitution would 
not permit his to continue in the House 
any longer. He approved of the resolu- 
tions that had been read by the right hon. 
abr eaage and believed he should vote 

or them, if he were allowed time to exa- 

mine them and understand them. To 
vote for what he did not understand, was 
a line of conduct to which he could not 
accede. He stated some of the particu- 
Jars of the resolutions that he did not cor- 
rectly comprehend. He asked, if there 
were not many gentlemeti in the same 
situation with himself? And if there were, 
they would not act conscientiously if they 
did not vote with him. On the contrary, 
they would be traitors to their country, 
and lost to every principle of honour 
and honesty, if they gave a vote upon a 
question of such infinite importance, ac- 
knowledging at the same time that they 
did not understand it. 

Mr. Pitt rose with considerable warmth, 
and said, whether the noble lord chose to 
charge him with dealing out one measure 
for himself, and another for the House, or 
the hon. gentleman thought proper to rise 
with an affected parade both of phrase 
and manner, to boast of his conscience, 
his honour, or his honesty; there were, 
he trusted, many hon. gentlemen in the 
House, every way as respectable for their 
characters, their property, and their in- 
tegrity, as the hon. gentleman, who could 
conscientiously lay their hands upon their 
hearts and vote with him upon the ques- 
tion. Mr. Pitt added some other terms 
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in reprobation of what he termed the in- 
sulting tones and manner of the hon. gen- 
tleman, which he neither merited, nor was 
he disposed tamely to submit to. Mr. 
Pitt declared his intention was to take the 
sense of the committee upon one question 
only, and that intention he trusted the 
committee would have the goodness to 
enable him to fulfil. 

Mr. Powys declared, he did not mean 
to encroach on what he presumed the 
right hon. gentleman considered as_ his 
special prerogative, the right of using in- 
sulting language to the members of that 
House; neither did he wish to break in 
upon what the right hon. gentleman 
might possibly esteem his peculiar privi- 
lege, the custom of throwing sarcasm on 
every hon. gentleman who ventured to 
differ in opinion from the right hon. gen- 
tleman, with every other personal affront 
that could suggest itself to a mind prone 
to irritation, and easily inflamed. When 
he rose before, he had no idea of sayin 
any thing that could give the smallest of- 
fence, much less that could provoke so 
unseemly a reply from the minister. He 
repeated that, in his opinion, those gen- 
tlemen who did not understand the rese- 
lutions any more than he did, and yet 
were ready to vote for the question, could 
not answer it to their consciences. 

Mr. For supported Mr. Powys, and 
condemned the Chancellor of the :Exche- 
quer, declaring such language as he had 
held very improper for a minister to hold 
to any gentleman who thought proper to 
differ with him in opinion. : 

Mr. Wilberforce read to the House the 
letter which he had received from his con- 
stituents at York, relative to the petition 
that had been alluded to by lord Surrey. 
He said, that he and his colleague had 
only received it on their coming down to 
the House. 

The Earl of Surrey said, he had read 
the letter over since he was upon his legs 
before, and thought it due to the hon. 
gentleman to state, that he found he had 
been mistaken in a part of his former 
assertion. 

The Attorney General expressed his 
surprise at the noble lord and his friends 
complaining so vehemently of the preci- 
pitancy in pushing the measure to a deci- 
sion, which had been three months before 
the House, and many weeks under deli- 
beration; when it must be in the recol- 
lection of the noble lord, that above 15 


snonths ago he and his friends had pushed 
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through the House at a very late hour, 
upon the sudden, and without notice, three 
propositions of an extensive and most 
serious nature, and such as at the time 
were likely to have thrown the country 
into confusion. 

Mr. Eden said, that his learned friend 
pursued a strange line of argument in de- 
fending the violence of the present mea- 
sure, by stating, that on some former oc- 
casion others had adopted a conduct 
equally reprehensible. in answer to that, 
he would only remark, that he never yet 
had seen in parliament any instance of 
such precipitancy, which did not ulti- 
mately recoil on those who were con- 
cerned in it. He would remind the learned 
gentleman of a case in point :—A majo- 
rity of the House, which probably did not 
vary much in any respect from the ex- 
pected majority in the present debate, had 
thought proper, in the triumph of party, 
and in the delirium of political zeal, to 
force a vote respecting the Westminster 


scrutiny, at the same ill-fated hour of. 


six in the morning ; which vote was con- 
sidered at the time as a glorious victory ; 
but which now, in the opinion even of 
those who were concerned in it, and cer- 
tainly in the sentiments of the public, was 
treated as a measure never to be men- 
tioned but in terms of shame or of indig- 
nation. As to the struggle of the pre- 
sent debate, in which such intemperate 
efforts were making to force the House 
blindfold into the adoption of an unknown 
and most complicated measure, professedly 
involving the nearest and dearest interests 
of two kingdoms, he was sorry to say that 
it was an unworthy attempt. It might 
serve, indeed, to shew a numerous host 
of friends ready to resist the reasonable 


proposition of adjournment: but the ques- 


tions were infinitely of too much magni- 
tude to be rested on the strength of num- 
bers; and the menace of persevering at 
all events to go through the propositions, 
or in other words, to make it a contest of 
bodily strength and constitutions, rather 
than fair argument and manly discussion, 
ought not to make any impression. For 
his own part, he had much to say on the 
altered propositions, so far as he was able 


to comprehend the alterations. From the 


cursory statement of those alterations, 
they were very comprehensive and im- 
portant, and went pointedly to remove 


some principal objections which had been | 


stated by himself and others originally. 
But the alterations were so various and 


¢ 
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so connected and interwoven with the 
whole of this new system of national com- 
merce, that it would be presumptuous to 
pretend on the sudden to form any com- 
pctent judgment respecting them. 

Mr. Sheridan charged the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with extreme obstinacy, 
and indecent pertinaciousness. 

The question of adjournment was now 
ut, and the House divided: Ayes, 155; 
oes, 281. After the division against the 

adjournment, Mr. Pelham first proposed 
to divide the general resolution into two, 
which was consented to. Mr. Pelham then 
moved to amend the second, by inserting 
after the words ‘* commercial advantages,” 
‘¢ As far as may be consistent with the 
- essential interest of the manufacturers, 
revenue, commerce, and navigation of 
‘Great Britain.” This amendment was 
seconded by lord Surrey, and was on a 
division rejected: Ayes 125, Noes 249. 

After Mr. Pelham’s amendment was 
negatived, Mr. Sheridan rose to propose 
one, which, he said, he should not trouble 
the committee to divide upon, as he meant 
to renew it upon the report; nor would 
he violate the system of the day, by en- 
deavouring to make the House understand 
the purport of his opposition before the 
‘question was put upon it. He accord- 
ingly moved to leave out part of the 
paragraph from the words “ whenever a 
provision,” &c. to insert “ Great Britain, 
confiding in the experienced good faith, 
_ generosity and honour of Ireland, that in 
proportion to her growing generosity, she 
will contribute to the necessary expenses 
of protecting the general interests of the 
empire.” This amendment, which was 
grounded on some words of the Address 
moved in 1782 by Mr. Grattan, in Ire- 
land, was negatived without a division. 
The Resolution was then agrecd to. 
 _Atsix o’clock in the morning the House 

adjourned, 


May 19. The order of the day, for going 
again into a committee on the Irish Pro- 
positions being read, the Speaker left the 


chair of the House, and Mr. M. A. Taylor. 


took the-chair of the committee. . 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt then rose, and 
without making any preparatory speech, 
moved the following resolution, being the 
third of the propositions which he had 
opened to the committee on the former 
day: viz. 

‘«‘ That towards carrying into full effect 
so desirable a settlement, it is fit and pro- 
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per that all articles not the growth or 
manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, 
should be imported into each kingdom 
from the other reciprocally, under the 
same regulations, and at the same duties 
(if subject to duties), to which they are 
liable when imported directly trom the 
place of their growth, product, or manu- 
facture; and that all duties originally paid 
on importation into either country respec- 
tively, except onarrack and foreign brandy, 
and on rum, and all sorts of strong waters, 
not imported from the British colonies in 
the West Indies or America, should be 
fully drawn back on exportation to the 
other.”” | _ 

As soon as the chairman had read the 
resolution, 

Lord North rose. He observed, that 
though he had taken the liberty on Thurs- 
day last, or rather on Friday morning, to 
address the committee on the subject of 
the Irish propositions, yet his arguments 
went rather to prove the propriety of 
delay, than the impolicy of the system : 
the alterations that had been introduced on 
that day had so completely changed the 
nature of the original propositions, that he 
thoucht time ought to have been allowed 
to parliament: and to the nation, to con- 
sider them very maturcly, before the right 
hon. gentleman should press for a final 
decision upon them; however, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was determined not 
to wait till the country could be apprized 
of the alterations, he conceived it to be his 
duty to state to the committee the objec- 
tions that struck him on this very impor- 
tant business. His right hon. friend (Mr. 
Fox) had entered so largely into it on 
Thursday, and handled it with so much 
ability, that he should not on this day be 
under the necessity of taking up much of 
the time of the committee in making the 
remarks that occurred to him on this 


‘| occasion: he knew it was not regular for 


a member to speak to any resolution that 
was not immediately before the House ; 
but as he wished not to trouble the com- 
mittee more than once this day, he hoped 
he should be permitted to speak against 
the different parts of the system, though a 
particular part only was at that moment 
under consideration. The propositions 
which formed the basis of the system, that 
was finally to adjust the intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, were 
generally, but erroneously, called the Irish 
Propositions ; every man acquainted with 
the history of the business, knew that they 
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did not originate with Ireland; that Ire- 
land never called for them ; but that they 
were offered to that country by a gentle- 
man (Mr. Orde) who, though he was at 
that time a member of the Irish parliament, 
moved the resolutions under the weight 
and authority of the English ministry. 
_ This new system of intercourse was, there- 
fore, the free-will offering of England ra- 
ther than the demand of Ireland, and con- 
sequently it could not be said, that in 
opening to the Irish the British market, 
the minister could with any decency urge 
the plea of necessity; for he was giving 
what had never been asked, what had 
never been thought of but by himself. 
Indeed, no man could suppose that Ire- 
Jand would ask for it; she could not ask 
for it ex debito justitia ; if she could, he 
would readily admit the claim; he would 
do her justice, let the consequence be 


what it might—/iat justttia, ruat celum. 


But justice was out of the question: this 
country had done many things. liberally 
and generously towards Ireland; she had 
admitted her to trade to the British co- 
Jonies; and what was an act of generosity 
in the parliament of England, ought not 
to be made the ground of a claim of right 
on the part of Ireland to a share in the 
British markets, which ought to belong 
exclusively to the British manufacturer. 
No man could be farther than he was from 
hl to deprive Ireland of any com- 
mercial advantage; on the contrary, he 
would most gladly admit her to a partici- 
pation of every advantage in trade, pro- 
vided she was so connected with us as to 
form one people with us under one go- 
vernment, one legislature. Were the two 
countries perfectly united under one par- 
liament, he should, as in duty bound, con- 
sider their interests as one and the same, 
undivided and inseparable; but until the 
happy day should come, that should make 
the two kingdoms one, he did not con- 
ceive it to be either just or equitable that 
the one should be enriched at the expense 
of the other: and yet this must neces- 
sarily be the case, if the British market 
was ever thrown open to the Irish; for 
then Ireland would impoverish the English 
manufacturers, by whom the immense 
taxes of this country were paid, whilst 
she would not contribute from her wealth 
to the public burthen. The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt) who never missed 
an opportunity of attacking him, had vin- 
dicated his conduct by saying, that the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon had already 
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given away so much to the Irish, that 
very little remained to be given to them. 
It was remarkable that he thus wished 
to exaggerate what had been done in 
1780, when the free trade was given: 
but the right hon. gentleman, soon for- 
getting this, had asserted on a former 
occasion, and this he would have under- 
stood as the: ground of his justification, 
that the noble lord in the blue ribbon had 
done so little for Ireland, that without 
what was proposed now in her favour, she 
would reap no advantage from the pre- 
tended free trade that had been voted to 
her. Here were two very strong contra- 
dictions ; for the concessions of 1780 were, 
as occasion required, represented as giving 
every thing and nothing: truth, perhaps, 
was not to be found in either of these pro- 
positions; it probably lay between both. 
Much was given in 1780, and much was 
proposed to be given in 1785. ‘To prove 
the former, he had only to point out to 
the committee the state of the importation 
of sugars into Ireland, by a direct trade 
from the West Indies, for the four last 
years; in 178], the year after the trade 
was opened, the importation of sugars was 
no more than 7,000 hundred weight; in 
1782, eighteen thousand ; in 1783, thirty- 
three thousand; and in 1784, it fell to 
27,000. Every man must surely admit, 
that this direct trade, which had not been 
enjoyed before, must have produced very 
considerable advantage to Ireland; and 
therefore it was not true, that so little had 
been granted in 1780, that without what 
was now called for, it could be of no ser- 
vice. He had very strong objections to 
any extension of the colony trade beyond 
what was marked out in 1780, and for 
very substantial reasons. He was of opi- 
nion, that it was on the most politic and 
rational grounds that the monopoly of 
the British market had been secured to 
the British West India planters ; ney con- 
tributed in a very great degree to the re- 
venue of this country, and in a great mea- 
sure enabled it to bear the heavy burthens 
with which it was loaded: it was politic, 
therefore, it was just, that they should 
have no competitors in this market. He 
knew very well, that there were persons 
who were hostile to this monopoly, who 
were hostile, indeed, to every monopoly ; 
and who thought that rivalship and com- 
petition ought to be encouraged in every 
state for the benefit of the peoplé. Among 
the enemies to monopoly in general, he 
would. class a very respectable man, and 
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a very able writer, who had long laboured 
for the public good; he meant the dean 
of Gloucester: but still, notwithstanding 
this great authority, he would not consent 
that the monopoly of our market, enjoyed 
‘by the West India planters, should be de- 
stroyed; and so strongly had he always 
been attached to this monopoly, that he 
would not suffer prize sugar, taken during 
the war, to be brought intothe market : and 
consequently he could not be a friend to 
the measure now under consideration ; 
for though many modifications, suggested 
by the commissioners of the customs, had 
been adopted by the right hon. gentleman, 
who had so far rendered his propositions 
less objectionable, still he had reason to 
apprehend that Ireland, by being per- 
mitted to supply the British market, by 
circuitous trade, with sugar, might send 
into this country great quantitics of foreign 
sugars; and his apprehensions were tar 
from being without foundation; for, in the 
first place, the Irish, should they be in- 
clined to carry on an illicit trade with the 
French colonies, (and merchants generally 
pursued their own interests in preference 
to those of the state,) might supply them- 
selves with French sugars at 16s. a cwt., 
when the szme quantity would cost 25s. 
in the British islands. Here, then, was a 
great temptation to the Irish to trade with 
the former rather than the latter, though 
contrary to law, ‘The right hon. gentle- 
man had, indeed, guarded against this, as 
far as he was able, by providing checks 
that should prevent the importation of 
French sugars into England or Ireland; 
' but the security that was to be derived 
from these checks to the British planters, 
would be delusive and imaginary. 

It was proposed, that every ship touch- 


ing at Ireland on her way from the West | 


Indies should be provided with a certifi- 
cate from the officers of the customs in 
the island, that the cargo was the product 
of British colonies; that each ship, on her 
arrival in England from Ireland, should 
produce this certificate; and that if she 
did not bring all the cargo at once, she 
should be at liberty to bring it at some 
other time, on being furnished with suf- 
ficient documents to prove that the second 
cargo was part of the first stated in the 
original certificate; so that, for instance, if 
having on board 20,000 cwt. of sugar upon 
leaving Jamaica, she should land 1,500 in 
Ireland, and carry the remainder to Eng- 
land, she would then get credit for the 
1,500 so left in Ireland, which she would 
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be permitted to bring over at any other 
period ; and under pretence of importing 
British, she might import French sugar to 
that amount: for after having been re- 
fined, it would be absolutely impossible 
for the English custom-house officers to 
ascertain wlicther it had been, when in 
its moist state, brought from a British or 
French island; and therefore, to open 
this market to Irish ships with sugars on 
board, after havjng touched at Ireland, 
would be opening a door for the admission 
and sale of French produce, to the great 
prejudice of the English planters, who 
deserved so well of this country,and were 
well entitled to every indulgence and 
privilege that could be bestowed upon 
them. Ina matter of so much moment, 
he would not trust to the diligence of 
Irish officers: if he could place the same 
reliance on all officers of revenue in Ire- 
land, that he did in the gentleman who 
was at the head of the revenue in that 
country, than whom there was not a more 
honourable man in any kingdom; or that 
he could in the board of commissioners, 
who were men of ony and integrity, 
perhaps he would feel the objection on 
this head greatly diminished: but it was 
well known that it was only in Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, and a few other great 
towns, that the revenue laws were strictly 
enforced. It appeared from the report 
of the Irish commissioners of revenue, 
then on the table, that in other parts of 
the kingdom the laws were ill obeyed; 
nay, that it was almost impossible to en- 
force them. Where, then, could be the 
security, that the checks provided in the 
propositions, to guard against the impor- 
tation of French sugars, would be strictly 
observed in those parts of Ireland, where 
the commissioners confessed that their 
own revenue laws were disobeyed? He 
was aware the right hon. gentleman might 
reply, that formerly this country trusted 
to the Irish custom-house officers the exe- 
cution of the revenue laws; for when a 
ship from the West Indies, touching at 
Ireland, landed goods there, and was then 
permitted to invoice her sugars to Great 
Britain, the officers might be corrupted, 
and enable the owners to evade the law. 
But this reply could not be deemed satis- 
factory; for when this could have hap- 
pened, Ireland was under the control of 
this country; and had any abuse of that 
nature been discovered, the Irish commis- 
sioners, and all those who acted under 
them, might have been punished, as they 
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were all amenable to the superintending 
jurisdiction of the British parliament. But 
this was not the case at present; Ireland 
was now an independent country ; she had 
a supreme and sovereign legislature of her 
own, to which, and to no other, were all 
the different boards and departments of 
Irish revenue subject and responsible : 
therefore, the grounds on which the Bri- 
tish parliament had trusted to Irish officers 
for the execution of the laws for years 
back, having been destroyed by the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Irish 
parliament, no argument could be drawn 
from the former trust for a continuation 
of it under circumstances totally different. 
Whilst the control. of this country over 
Ireland existed, abuse might have been 
corrected; and if no other remedy could 
have been discovered, England could have 
enacted, that no Irish ships bringing 
sugars to this country from the West 
Indies should touch at Ireland, or break 
bulk there, and thus the grievance would 
have been easily remedied ; for it was not 
in consequence of any compact that the 
trade from the colonies to England, by a 
direct navigation, was open to Irish ships, 
but because from the first enacting of the 
navigation laws they had been considered 
as British; and he hoped he should never 
see the day when they would cease to be 
considered as such. It was not in conse- 
quence of any compact that Irish ships 
Jaden with rum and sugars were permitted 
to land the former in Ireland, and then 
proceed with the latter to England; and 
therefore this country might, without the 
violation of any agreement, resume what 
had been given only through indulgence, 
and forbid these ships from stopping in 
Ireland. ‘This, therefore, was a check at 
that time against abuses; but it would be 
lost for ever, should the present plan be 
adopted by parliament: for as it was to be 
final, so it would tie the hands of this 
country, and take from her the power of 
making any altcrations in future, however 
necessary they might be, without the con- 
currence of the Irish parliament. It was, 
therefore, the more incumbent on the 
committee to pause a while, lest they 
should commit an. error, for which they 
could not of themselves apply a remedy : 
they had had a lucky escape already ; for 
had the propositions passed soon after they 
were at first proposed, England could not 
have renewed the Fast-India Company’s 
charter for an exclusive trade to the East, 
without the concurrence of Ireland. 
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The right hon. gentleman had said on a 
former day, that though it should be put 
in the power of Ireland to supply the Bri- 
tish market with West India commodities, 
still it was very improbable that she would 
ever do so; for though she had a free 
trade to the islands since 1780, she had 
not imported a sufficient quantity of sugar 
for her own consumption, much less for 
exportation ; and she had drawn a very 
considerable share of it for her own use 
from England. But he was not to be de- 
ceived by this specious mode of reasoning. 
He admitted that Ireland had been sup- 
plied since 1780 with great quantities of 
sugar from this country; but he contended, 
that there was good ground for thinking 
that this would not have happened had 
Ireland been at liberty to supply Great 
Britain: for it had been acknowledged by 
the right hon. gentleman, that Ireland 
having once had the British market open 
to her, might indulge in speculations, and 
consequently import from the West Indies 
sugar enough not only for her own con- 
sumption, but also to send to England, 


whenever there should be a scarcity of. 


that commodity in the latter. But to do 
away the force of this observation, the 
right hon. gentleman had also ebserved, 
that there was one thing that would ope- 
rate strongly against Ireland in such a 
speculation, and that was the double 
freight: for the price of freight and in- 
surance from the West Indics was the 
same to Ireland as to England; the Irish 
merchant, therefore, would be subjected 
to the expense of landing, re-shipping, 
and another freight and insurance to 
England, together with double port du- 
ties; and thence the right hon. gentleman 
would infer, that the Irish merchant could 
not, with advantage to himsclf, supply the 
British market. But surely he must have 
forgotten, that even at this moment Ire- 
land drew a great part of her sugar from 
England; and if his principle was true, 
the latter could not supply her to her own 
advantage, for she could do it only by 
double freights and double insurances =<. 
therefore, the very circumstance of Ire- 
land being supplied from England with 
sugar, demonstrated, that even under 
double freights and insurances a profitable 
trade could be carried on. But he would 
go a step farther, and ask, who would 
undertake to say that the price of freight 
and insurance would always remain as high 
from the islands to Ireland, as from them 
to England? the probability was, that it - 
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would be considerably reduced, and the 
force of the right hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment would proportionably diminish. 
Hitherto he had spoken of the trade of 
Ireland with England, in articles the 
growth or produce of the colonies; he 
would now beg leave to say something 
with respect to the intercourse in the ex- 
change of manufactures. It was by these 
that the revenue and greatness of this 
kingdom were upheld; and whatever 
should tend in any degree to affect the 
one, would necessarily affect the other. 
The committee ought, therefore, to pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution in the busi- 
ness, lest they should inconsiderately give 
a blow to the manufactures that would 
recoil upon the revenue. In Ireland the 
manufacturer was in the possession of ad- 


vantages, which were unknown to those | 


who were employed in the same line of 
business in this country: labour and pro- 
visions were cheaper, and this circum- 
stance could not fail to give the Irish a 
superiority in our market. . It had been 
said, indeed, that the benefits arising from 
the cheapness of labour and provisions in 
Ireland were sufficiently balanced by the 
superior skill and capitals of the English 
manufacturers. But did gentlemen recol- 
lect, that notwithstanding this superiority, 
manufactures had been established in Ire- 
land, which at this moment rivalled the 
like branches in England? that they had 
thriven and advanced to maturity and per- 
fection under the disadvantages arising 
from small capitals and inferior skill? 
What, then, would be the case, should 
the opulent manufacturers of England 
emigrate to Ireland, and pail with them 
their skill, their workmen, and their capi- 
tals? The committee could not forget, 
that it had becn given in evidence, that 
Invitations had been sent, and encourage- 
ment held out by people in Ireland, to the 
English manufacturers to go over and 
settle there ; and it was in the recollection 
of every member, that captain Brooke, in 
his letter on that subject to a person in 
England, had assured him, that provisions 
and labour were much cheaper in Ireland 
than in England. He was aware, indeed, 
that it was in evidence before the committee 
that in some branches of manufacture the 
wages of the workmen were as high there 
as in Great Britain, and that in Dublin 
they were even higher; but gentlemen 
would give him leave to observe, that 
though high prices might be given to very 
skilful workmen, in the infancy of ao 
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establishment, yet when it should once 
have taken root, and the number of persons 
instructed in the manner of manufacturing 
become great, who would say that the 
wages would “continue as high as at pre- 
sent? No one surely would venture to 
assert, that in a country where provisions 
and living were very cheap, the price of 
labour would long remain as high as it 
might be there even at this moment. He 
had good ground, therefore, for appre- 
hending, that should the English market 
be thrown open to the Irish, the English 
manufacturers must necessarily suffer, and 
with them the revenue of this country—a 
matter of serious alarm and weighty con- 
sideration to the committee. ; 

The inducement held out to gentlemen 
to adopt the present system was, that it 
would finally settle all the disputes between 
the two countrics, and establish a lasting 
pore and harmony on the ruins of jea- 
ousy, discontent, and resentment. A 
very desirable object unquestionably—but 
he did not know that it might not be ob- 
tained at too heavy an expense, if the 
prosperity and essential interests of the 
manufacturers of this country were to be 
put under contribution in order to defray 
it. Supposing, however, that he should, 
for the sake of permanent harmony, con- 
sent to al] the propositions, he had very 
strong doubts whether that so-much- 
wished-for harmony would be obtained. 
He found in the 16th resolution, an ex- 
pression which he feared would be the 
fruitful parent of discord, instead of that 
peace that all good men in both countries 
panted for; and before he proceeded to 
make his observations on the expression, 
he begged leave to read the resolution, 
which was in the following words—‘ That 
it is expedient for the general benefit of 
the British empire, that the importation of 
articles from foreign states should be 
regulated from time to time in each king- 
dom, on such terms as may afford an effec- 
tual preference to the importation of 
similar articles of the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the other.” 

The word “ effectual,” in this resolution 
might, he said, create discord, instead of 
promoting peace between the two coun- 
tries. In future, all treaties relative to 
commerce, &c. with foreign powers, must 
be made by England; who must consult — 
the interests of Ireland in such treaties 
equally with her own. Now in formmg 
these treaties a minister would find him- 
self greatly hampered by this word * effec 
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tual ;” for he va not know what would | state what he thought would be for the 
exactly please Ireland, and it might not | benefit of his country. Soon after the 


be fit perhaps, from a variety of circum- 
stances, to make the treaties known to 
either kingdom, -until they should have 
been concluded: and then it might happen 
that Ireland would think she had cause to 


-.cemplain, that an effectual preference had 


not been secured to her in the British 
market, and might perhaps resolve that 
the compact was broken: where, then, 
would be the harmony? But this was 
not all: for should the Resolution pass in 
its present form, England would be found 
immediately to lay a.duty upon flax-seed, 
madder, linseed, and other articles, which 
are now imported duty-free from foreign 
countries; and asa preference must, in 
consequence of this resolution, be given 
to Ireland, a duty must be laid on these 
commodities except when they come from 
Ireland; for if they should be imported 
duty-free from foreign countries as well as 
from Ireland, then Shere could be no pre- 
ference in favour of Ireland, and conse- 
pent no adherence to the resolution: 

e€ consequence would be then, that a 
duty must be laid upon them when im- 


' ported from foreign states, to the oppres- 


sion of the English manufacturer, and 
solely for aiding the Irish. Now, as this 
would be very unreasonable, he would in 
the first place endeavour to have the reso- 
lution rejected in toto; if he should not 
succeed in that, he would, when it should 
be immediately before the committee, 
move an amendment to this effect, «« That 
a preference should be given to Irish arti- 
cles, on those ‘which at present are im- 
ported duty-free into this country.” 
Another inducement had been held out 
by the minister to gentlemen to pass the 
present resolutions, and that was, that 
they would put an end to the war of boun- 
ties between the two countries. But he 
was far from being sure that this would 
Be the effect : and the more so, because this 
country was now about to part with the onl 
means she had in her power to prevent sich 
awar. He was satisfied in his own mind, 
that Ireland would be much more injured 
by a war of bounties than Great Britain 
could be: but he was ready to admit, that 
both countries would suffer very essentially 
by it; it would therefore be prudent in the 
British legislature to keep in its hands the 
means by which it could prevent so de- 
structive a war. He was going to speak 
upon a delicate subject ; but on such occa- 
sions it became him to do his duty, and to 
{ VOL. XXV. } 


Revolution, a compact was made between 
England and Ireland, in consequence of 
which, the latter consented not to interfere 
with the former in the woollen manufac- 
ture; in return for which, England agreed 
to give every encouragement: to Irish 
linens, and had admitted them from that 
day to this duty-free. Great advantage 
had accrued to Ireland from this encou- 
ragement; for 21,000,000 of yards were 
imported into this country under that 
agreement; these might be valued at 
1,500,000/. ; an immense sum, upon which 
no tax whatever was raised. Whilst Eng- 
land should remain at liberty to tax the 
Irish linens, or to prohibit the importation 
of them, this country would have in her 
own hand a check, that would prevent the 
Irish from laying prohibitory duties on 
English commodities; she would have 
that influence that a great customer would 
have on a shopkeeper to prevent him from 
using him ill, lest be should carry his 
custom to another shop: but the moment 
the present system should be adopted, 
England-would lose the power which she 
possesses at this moment over the linens, 
and with it all the advantages inseparable. 
from such a power: fromthe day that the 
resolutions should pass, England could 
not either tax or prohibit Irish linens; 
thaugh the Irish should pursue such a line 
of conduct as might call for such a mea- 
sure. The parliament of Ireland might, at 
a future day, lay on duties under the name 
of countervailing duties, which would 
amount to a prohibition, or operate as 
bounties, and resolve at the same time, 
that they had a right so to do under the 
present agreement; they had done so 
already in the case of sugars, but there he 
did not blame them; for according to the 
equalizing agreement, a heavy duty was 
laid in Ireland on moist sugars; and in 
consequence of that, a proportionate duty 
was laid on wrought sugar, as a protection 
to the Irish refineries. He did not think 
the duty laid on the importation of printed 
calicoes and cottons defensible ; no man 
would be more concerned or sorry than 
he should be, ever to have recourse to the 
power of prohibiting Irish linens; it was, 
however, a power that he would be equally 
sorry to resign, because he would not 
wish to throw away the means of main- 
taining peace. | 

He had strong objections to most of the 
resolutions, on other grounds than those 
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he had hitherto mentioned ; he objected to 
the want of reciprocity ; for the advantage 
was entirely on the side of the Irish, and 
there was none on that of the English: 
the taking off prohibitions was to the be- 
_ nefit of Ireland; for though many existed 
in this country, none or few existed in 
Ireland: and if England gave up the 
ower of laying on prohibitory duties, 
reland would be the greater gainer; for 
if this country should have it in her power 
to prohibit Irjsh linens, Ireland could only 
prohibit the exportation of her A i eleteter 
which bore no proportion in value to that 
of the linens, and England could do much 
better without these provisions, than the 
Irish could do without the English market 
for their linens; England had done en- 
tirely without Irish provisions ; and it was 
since he had become a member of parlia- 
ment, that the law which prohibited the 
importation of provisions from Ireland was 
repealed: a foolish and absurd law it was ; 
but still it showed, that Irish provisions 
were not necessary to this country. He 
objected to the resolutions, because they 
would facilitate the smuggling of an article, 
on which depended a very considerable 
part of the revenue of this country; he 
meant the article of salt. The Irish would 
get the rock salt, the raw material of the 
manufacture from England ; and manufac- 
turingit in Ireland, and sending it over here, 
they might make an enormous profit, not 
less than 500 or 600 per cent. At present, 
an Irish ship carrying it to England, would 
be liable to seizure; but when once these 
resolutions should have passed, then she 
might carry it with safety to our coast: 
if an opportunity offered, she might 
smuggle it on shore; if it was discovered 
on board by the officers, she had then 
only to enter it and pay duty for it. This, 
of course, would naturally operate as a 
great encouragement to smuggling, and 
consequently would expose the revenue 
to the risk of a considerable defalcation. 
He objected also to the resolutions, be- 
cause they would make this country give 
up securities for the preservation of her 
trade for worse; because it took the due 
enforcing of the revenue laws out of the 
hands of English custom-house officers, 
over whom this parliament has a control, 
and transferred it to others over whom it 
has none. He objected to them finally, 
because, though it was said that they would 
put an end to non-importation agreements 
on the part of Ireland, he believed they 
weuld produce no such effects. As he 
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had numberless objections to the resolu« 
tion even in its present form, in which he 
admitted it was much less exceptionable 
than when it was first opened by the right 
hon. gentleman, he would oppose it in toto s 
but should his opposition fail of the de- 
sired success, he would move different 
amendments on the different resolutions, as: 
they should be proposed to the committee. 
Mr. W. W. Grenville said, he had waited. 
with great anxiety for an opportunity to 
deliver his sentiments on these propositions, 
in which he felt a deep interest. When 
he considered the relative situation of 
England and Ireland, he should have con- 
ceived it impossible, had he not heard the 
noble lord in the last and present debate. 
on the Irish measures, that any man in his. 
senses could have maintained in a serious 
manner, that the present system of inter-’ 
course between the two countries could 
possibly subsist much longer; much less. 
that it might continue for ever, with mutual 
advantage to beth countries. He con- 
fessed he was much surprised at the ge- 
neral argument of the noble lord: it wag, 
the noble lord had said, in perfect unison. 
with the whole tenor of his political life: 
it was so; but was that, he asked, a reason 
why it should be better intitled to consi-. 
deration and respect? Was it because it 
breathed the same spirit with those argu- 
meats by which he supported the Ame- 
rican war, that grand criterion of the noble 
lord’s principles and abilities, thata House 
of Commons should, at this day, with all 
the experience they have had of the noble 
lord, suffer themselves to be imposed upon: 
by him on the present occasion, because. 
he had formerly found means of imposing 
on another parliament? The noble lord 
seemed to imagine, that Ireland did rot 
call for any alteration in the system of 
commerce with this country, and. that it 
was offered to her, and pressed upon her 
by the government of England. From the 
opportunity he had from his connexion” 
with the noble person (earl Temple) who 
had been in the lieutenancy of that king- 
dom some time ago, he had an opportunity 
of feeling the disposition of the people - 
there; and he was so thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of altering and amending 
the commercial. intercourse between them 


and the people of this country, that he 


had written over to his Majesty’s then 
ministers, his sentiments on the subject ; 
and they would no doubt have turned their 
attention to so important an object as soon 


as the conclusion of the peace had left 
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them a moment’s respite from the other 
weighty concerns of the empire, had they 
remained in office: their successors this 
day had taken it up, and it would afford 
- him unspeakable pleasure, if he should 
have been in any degree, however humble, 
instrumental in restoring harmony sand 
anion to the two kingdoms; and, as his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) had said on 
a former day, in knitting together the re- 
maining limbs of the empire. Had the 
moble lord been but as well informed on 
the subject as he ought to have been when 
he was in office, he would not have stopped 
. where he did in the plan he had laid down 
for the commercial concerns of Ireland; 
nor would have waited to produce his 
plan, such as it was, until it had been 
torced from him by the point of the bayo- 
net: the éuctda tela had made him do on 
a.sudden, what sound policy should have 
‘waade him do long before. . the noble lord 
seemed to think, that in the propositions 
then under consideration, the reciprocity 
was all on the side of Ireland; but his 
Jordsbtp must have hazarded the expression 
without reflection. If England should 
prohibit the importation of linens, the 
noble lord thought Ireland would retaliate 
only by prohibitmg the exportation of pro- 
visions: but here the noble lord had surely 
forgotten the evidence that had been given 
at the bar; where it had been asserted, 
that the raw materials of many of the great 
maoufactures of England were brought 
from Ireland : should the latter, then, pro- 
hibit the exportation of them, what would 
become of the English manufactures? 
Should she prohibit the exportation of 
woollen yarn, how greatly would the staple 
manufacture of this country suffer? Should 


ehe do the same with respect to raw hides, 


the different branches employed in the 
dJeather trade of Great Britain would be 
utterly undone.—He observed, that how- 
ever fortified the noble Jord might think 
this country against any hostile proceed- 
ings of the Irish merchants, by the power 
which she had of prohibiting the importa- 
tion of Irish linens, this was no security ; 
seeing that such a prohibition would ope- 


rate as much against England as Irelaad, 


and ultimately more; because, by that 
means we should be injured in the article 
of our shipping, and lose the carrying of 
the Irish linens to the foreign markets. 
Nor would this be the only bad conse- 
‘quence; this carrying trade being thus 
thrown into the hands of the Irish, they 
would thereby contract habits of inter- 
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course with the States of America and 
with other foreign nations, that would by 
degrees undermine us in our trade to those 
countries. Thus, it would appear, that 
though a war of bounties would be highly 
prejudicial to Ireland, it would be little 
less so to England. The noble lord was 
of opinion, that the cheapness of provi- 
sions would enable the Irish to undersell 
the English manufacturer at his own door: 
but he had brought no proof of this; in- 
deed, it would have been wonderful if he 
had, for nobody knew where to find any 
such proof: on the contrary, it had been 
bel at the bar, by captain Brooke, who 
ad set up an extensive cotton manu- 
factory in Ireland, that he had always 
iven the same wages that were given at 
nchester, and that he had, on more oc- 
casions ‘than one, with difficulty escaped 
with his life from his workmen, who had 
confederated in order to compel him to 
raise their wages higher than those that 
were paid at Manchester. So far, no 
greater cheapness of labour appeared in 
one country than in the other: but sup- 
osing the wages were somewhat lower in 
Frelard than in England, he would not 
admit that as a proof that labour was in 
fact cheaper; for the true way to estimate 
that point would be to see what work was 
done for the money, and if the work was 


not proportioned, or equal to the price, 


then labour could not be said to be as low 
as from the wages it might appear to be. 
The noble lord had said, that this countr 
contributed immensely in taxes towar 
the support of government, whilst Ireland 
was comparatively untaxed. To this he 
would reply, that if England was heavily 
taxed, she had now, and had had the be-~- 
nefit, for a whole century past, of a widely- 
extended trade, from which she had ex- 
cluded Ireland; and the latter had already 
given to England, all that she would 
have made, if she had not been debarred 
from those advantages that God and na- 
ture had given her. Her poverty occa- 
sioned by this country was one ground of 
her claim to a participation of that trade 
too Jong engrossed by England; but this 
was not all, for exclusive of the army, 
which she kept up in time of peace, and 
the 3,000 men she constantly lent to Great 
Britain, and paid for the defence of the 
colonies, in return for this tinal adjust- 
ment, she would make a contribution to 
the support of the navy, by which the 
trade, to ashare of which she was to be 
now admitted, would be protected. 
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Mr. Burke remarked, that the language 
held out by the right hon. gentleman at 
the close of his speech, reminded him of 
sentiments somewhat similar that had been 
delivered from the same bench some few 
hea ago relative to the American war ; 

ut he hoped he had heard them this day 
under better auspices. When the Ameri- 
can war was opening, the Janguage of the 
House was, ‘ The supremacy of parliament 
must be maintained.’ But alas, this su- 

remacy was soon renounced, and revenue 
eee the fashionable word; so that the 
pursuit. after contribution had succeeded 
the pursuit after dominion. The supre- 
macy of the parliament over Ireland had 
been renounced; but the idea of contri- 
bution followed closely at the heels of the 
renunciation of dominion. He hoped in 
God the conclusion of this business would 
not be like that of the contest with Ame- 
rica. What had fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, made it neces- 
sary that he should ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a question, relative to the 
fund from which this contribution was to 
arise. Though he was not pleased with 
the notion of making Ireland pay any 
tribute as a compensation for what we 
were to concede; yet, since she was to 
pay it, it would be well worth the while of 
the committee to be informed of the pro- 
bable amount of that tribute. He wished 
to know, then, whether the hereditary re- 
venue was to be separated from every 
other fund in Ireland, so that the charges 
of the public might not first exhaust this 
before any other was touched: and also, 
whether the expense of collecting was to 
be charged upon it, and deducted from it, 
before any disposable surplus could come 
out of it? 

Mr. Pitt expressed his surprise, that 
the right hon. gentleman had been able to 
find any analogy between the contribution 
which might be expected from Ireland in 
consequence of the adjustment that was 
then under consideration, and the revenue 
which some gentlemen had had it for their 
object to raise in America. The question 
in the latter case was, whether men inter- 
ested in alleviating the burthens of them- 
selves and their constituents, should, by 
the supreme power of ae impose 
taxes upon persons whom they did not 
represent, and raise a revenue to be ap- 

lied to the ease of England, without 
eaving to the Americans the right of 
ascertaiming either the quantum of that 
revenue, or the mode of raising it? The 
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contribution from Ireland was to be levied 
and granted, not by England, but by the 
very representatives of the people of Ire- 
land; not for the purpose of easing the 
burthens of any part of the King’s domi- 
nions, but to maintain the navy, by which 
the common interests of both England 
and Ireland were to be defended and sup- 
ported. Could any man see any one fea- 
ture in this case that resembled, in the 
least degree, the picture of the rise and 
propie® of the American contest? He 
oped the right hon. gentleman's com- 
parison of two questions that had not 
a shadow of resemblance to each other, 
would not be carried over to his native 
country without this reply to it; or that 
if it should, the good sense and pene- 
tration of his countrymen would pre- 
vent them from thinking, that in the ap- 
plication of a surplus of the sinking fund 
to the defence of the common interests of 
both kingdoms, there was the most distant 
idea of making one pay tribute to the 
other. The hereditary revenue, he said, 
let it produce what it would, should be 
charged only with 656,000/., all above that 
should be applied to the use of the navy; 
and the Irish parliament would of course 
add to the 656,000/. such other funds as 
should be sufficient for the different esta- 
blishments both civil and military; this 
revenue would, of course, be charged with 
the expenses of collection. | 
Mr. Burke replied, that the right hon. 
gentleman had dealt-by him es he had 
done by Ireland, he had given a great deal 
more than had been asked: mounted aloft 
on the shoulders of the right hon. gentle- 
man on his right hand (Mr. Sane 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seeme 
to stand in defiance of attacks, and, sup- 
ported by that coalition, to brave every 
Opposition. He envied not the statue its 
pedestal, nor the pedestal its statue. The 
right hon. gentleman had thought proper 
to remind him, that he was a native of 
Ireland; it was true; and he conceived 
that much was due by every man to the 
place of his nativity, but that this duty 
ought not to absorb every other. When 
another country was generous enough to 
receive a man into her bosom, and raise 
him from nothing, as this great country 
had raised him, to stations of honour and 
trust, and conferred upon him the power 
of doing good to millions, such a country 
had claims upon him not inferior to those 
of that which had given him birth; it was 
the duty of such a man to reconcile, if 
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possible, the two duties: however, should 
they unfortunately point different ways, it 
was his bounden duty, either to return the 
trust reposed in him by the adopting 
country, or else consider its interests as 
paramount to every other upon earth. To 
consult the interests of England and Ire- 
land, to unite and consolidate them into 
one, was a task he would undertake, as 
that by which he could best discharge the 
duties he owed to both. To Ireland, in- 
dependence of legislature had been given ; 
she was now a co-ordinate, though less 
powerful state: but pre-eminence and 
dignity were due to England; it was she 
alone that must bear the weight and bur- 
then of empire; she alone must pour out 
the ocean of wealth necessary for the de- 
fence of it. Ireland and other parts might 
empty their little urns to swell the tide; 
they might wield their puny tridents ; but 
the great trident that was to move the 
world, must be grasped by England alone, 
and dearly it cost her to hold it. Inde- 
pendence of legislature had been granted 
to Ireland; but no other independence 
could Great Britain give her without re- 
versing the order and decree of nature: 
Ireland could not be separated from Eng- 
land; she could not exist without her ; 
she must for ever remain under the pro- 
tection of England, her guardian angel. 
From these principles, he trusted the 
committee would perceive, that in what 
he should say, he was influenced solely by 
the desire of promoting the joint interest 
of the two kingdoms. 

He then returned to the hereditary re- 
venue; he said that he should be sorry it 
were to be so understood, that what was 
now to be done for Ireland should be con- 
ditional, viz. that there should be a sur- 
plus of the hereditary revenue, ani that it 
should be applied towards the support of 
the navy, for he was very much afraid 
that no such surplus would ever exist, and 
he would state his reasons for this appre- 
hension. The revenue, in the first place, 
did not produce at present above 630,000/. 
and when the expense of collecting, the 
amount of bounties, and drawbacks ope- 
rating as bounties, should have been de- 
ducted, the remainder would be little 
moore than 3383,000/.: now here was so 
little of a surplus, that there was a 
deficiency of 323,000/. which would be 
wanted, not to make a surplus, but to 
make the sum of 656,000/. the sum that 
must be applied to the support of the es- 
tablishments before a farthing of surplus 
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could be applied to the support of the 
navy. Was the right hon. gentleman 
ready to propose to the Irish parliament, 
to impose fresh taxes to the amount of 
328,000/. a year? He was sure he was 
not, and that Ireland could not bear such 
an additional burthen. On what, then, 
did the right hon. gentleman found his 
hope of making the revenue equal to the 
demand upon it, and superior, too, if a 
surplus was to be expected? Why, on 
this, that the increase of trade would in- 
crease the hereditary revenue, and swell it 
to the size required. But a moment's 
consideration would shew how delusive 
such a hope was. Most of the articles on 
which this revenue was raised could not 
possibly increase: the old hereditary 
customs, granted the year after the Re- 
storation of Charles 2, had not produced 
more for half a century than they did at 
the time of the Revolution; tea was not 
known then, and therefore there was no 
tax upon it when the hereditary revenue 
was given to the Crown: the inland excise 
had fallen off very much since the people 
ceased to drink beer and ale at their 
breakfast, and had fallen into the fashion . 
of drinking tea. The crown and quit 
rents could not possibly be raised one 
guinea higher; they produced now, as 
they always had produced, and always 
would continue to produce 64,000/. and 
no more: there was, therefore, little hope 
that any surplus of the hereditary revenue 
would or could accrue. 

He next turned his attention to the 
manufactures. Ireland, he observed, was 
not heavily taxed, and owed but a small 
debt: she had not many resources; but 
still, with economy, she could make an 
effort occasionally, that would give this 
country great relief. But England, on the 
other hand, was loaded with an enormous 
weight of debt and taxes; however, she 
had, in her trade and manufactures, the 
most astonishing resources: but should 
these once be taken from her, the im- 
mense load of debt would crush her to 
atoms; at least it would throw her from 
her rank among the nations around her, 
and not leave her wherewithal to defend 
either Ireland or herself. To take from 
her manufactures would be to deprive her 
of her resource, and to effect the ruin of | 
the two kingdoms at once. Ireland, he | 
said, was too prone to indulge in magnifi- | 
cence beyond her strength: she would 
wish to have dock-yards; she would have 
fortifications to defend them; she must 
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purchase ‘abroad every crooked, aye, and 
every straight stick necessary for the 
building of a frigate ; she must have stores, 
and an immense train of artillery; and she 
would be completely a bankrupt before 
she could equip even five frigates. This 
country, after ages of commerce, was now 
in possession of what he might call an im- 
mense dead stock of stores and guns, pur- 
chased with an immensity of treasure: to 
her, then, would belong the care of fitting 
out fleets; it should be the business of 
Ireland to assist her in another way, and 
it was astonishing how much the latter 
might do by pursuing a rigid plan ef eco- 
nomy. He was sorry to know, that 
at present, in time of profound peace, 
she was running in debt, her expenses 
greatly exceeding her income; but he re- 
membered, that in 1753, she had been 
able to pay off a considerable debt, and 
dhad besides a surplus of 260,000/. in her 
treasury: but, what was truly astonishing, 
and he had been a witness of it himself, 
so soon after as 1761, she was enabled, by 
her prudent system of economy, to keep 
an army of 24,000 in pay, of which, 8,000 
were sent by her to fight the battles of 
Great Britain abroad, whilst 16,000 re- 
mained in the kingdom for home defence: 
she also sent 33,000 recruits, her own na- 
tives, at her own expense, to fill up regi- 
ments in the British service, and spent 
above 600,000/. in Germany for the sup- 
port of ii:c war. This was an effort-from 
which England had reaped the greatest 
advantage; and such might the future 
exertions of Ireland be in time of war, if 
she were to lay down a system of economy 
in time of peace. | 
_ Mr. Wilberforce stated, that besides the 
wish he had long felt, to explain to the 
. House the grounds of his opinion on the 
subject of the Irish Propositions, he was 
the rather desirous of doing it at that mo- 
ment, because the matter had been in a 
great measure brought to the true point 
of issue by the right hon. gentleman who 
had immediately preceded him. For his 
part, although undoubtedly it became the 
House to examine with care the commer- 
cial concessions that were making to Ire- 
Jand, and therefore it had very properly 
one inté the state of the different manu- 
actures, yet he could not help saying, 
that this question had been treated too 
much as a commercial, and too little as a 
political one; and in examining into the 
minutize of the detail, gentlemen had not 
adverted to what was the true question, 
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Whether on the whole the advantages to 
be derived to this country from the adop- 
tion of these Propositions would repay us 
for the sacrifices to be made? This was 
the ground on which he wished the pro- 
positions to be tried, that on which he was 
willing to give his vote for passing them. 
This vote, however, he could not give, 
were he of opinion, that for all we were to 
grant, we were only to receive in return 
the surplus of the hereditary revenues 
abové 656,000/. This, however, was not 
likely to be that barren, unproductive gift 
the right hon. gentleman had represented 
it; for if it were true, that some articles 
of which it consisted were not on the in- 
crease, there were others, and those to 
four times the amount of the former, which 
could not but increase with the increasing 
peconerty and opulence of Ireland; and 
e could not but think that many thanks 
were due to administration, who had made 
this first attempt to secure a certain con- 
tribution from Ireland for the common 
defence of the empire. But the advan- 
tage we were to derive from this settles 
ment was not merely the hereditary ree 
venue: besides some of a commercial 
sort, such as-securing for ever the re- 
ceiving their yarn, and the prohibition of 
our wool, the securing that they would 
take all their West India produce from our 
colonies, &c. the grand benefit in bis mind 
was, that it established a final and permae. 
nent settlement, and by ascertaiuing the 
respective claims of the two counties, 
tended to stop all future jealousies, and 
establish harmony and good-will. If sonie- 
thing was not now done, he was convinced | 
that a revival of protecting duties and non- 
importation agreements would bring about 
a commercial warfare; and who was there, 
that was prepared to say the mischief 
would end there? Gentlemen, because 
they were not at this moment under the 
actual pressure of distress, ought not to 
treat these apprehensions as imaginary. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
it was for the interest of Ireland: to con-— 
tinue connected with Great Britain, be- 
cause she was too weak to trust to her 
own single strength, and therefore she 
would ever continue so connected. But 
surely this argument might have been 
urged with equal weight to the right hon. 
Se a when three years ago he gave 
reland a complete legislative authority 
independent of Great Britain, as he stated 
with infinite pain and reluctance, without 
asking any thing in retarn he it; it might 
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then have been said, Do not fear these 
hostile appearances, for it is the interest 
of Ireland not to dissolve her connexion 
with Great Britain; but either this argu- 
ment was not then urged by his right 
hon. friend and the Secretary of State ; or, 
if urged, the force of it was not admitted. 
States, like individuals, too often acted 
from motives of caprice and passion ; and 
foolishly would experience prove him to 
argue, who should maintain that they 
would take such and such a line, because 
it was conceived to be their interest to do 
so. These, then, were the advantages 
which England would reap from this set- 
tlement. But what were the objections 
which had been made to it? They had 
been either general, or founded on the 
lower price of labour, of provisions, &c. 
giving such advantages to the Irish manu- 
facturer as would enable him to undersell 
the British manufacturer in the foreign 
market, and even in this country: as far, 
however, as the supply of our own market 
_ was concerned, he thought we were com- 
. pletely guarded by the countervailing 
duties, making the direct impositions 
equal ; whilst the difference in labour, pro- 
visions, &c. were more than compensated 
to us by the greater skill, ingenuity, and 
still more, the greater capital of our ma- 
nufacturers. He begged, however, that 
the admonition of his right hon. friend, in 
a former debate, might be attended to, 
and that the House would not hastily con- 
clude, that of necessity commodities must 
be dearer, where the necessaries of life 
and labour were high: the contrary had 
been proved by a very ingenious author, 
both from theory and experience. He 
enlarged on this idea, mentioning the case 
of our sending our iron manufactures to 
Sweden, though the raw material came 
from thence, subject to high duties there, 
and higher here; and with these and other 
disadvantages, he believed many of them 
_ were sold cheaper there than the same 
articles of their domestic manufacture. 
Mr. Wilberforce particularly discussed 
the subjects of the iron and the woollen 
manufacture. With regard to the former 
he seemed to think the preservation of 
_that trade an object so essential to us, 
that rather than lose it, we ought to keep 
it, by granting a bounty. With regard 
to the woollen manufacture, he con- 
fessed, that whenever he thought of its 
infinite importance to this country, and 
recalled to his mind the population, 
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in the.county he had the honour to re- 
present, he felt himself more strongly im 
pelled to pass the resolutions, knowing, 
that if any thing were to interrupt the 
harmony between the two nations, this _— 
would be the first point in which Ireland 
would suffer her jealousy to operate; that 
the House knew that protecting duties 
had been talked of, and perhaps only 
warded off by the appearance that the 
Irish question would shortly undergo a 
complete discussion. He spoke of the - 
pain ‘he felt in differing from a part of his 
constituents, but trusted they would vive 
him credit for acting from upright and 
honourable motives. He desired to take 
this opportunity of correcting a mistake 
which had gone into the world, that # 
noble lord in a-preceding debate had 
charged his colleague and himself with 
refusing to present a petition which had 


‘been transmitted them by their consti- 


tuents. This charge the noble lord had 
never made; the fact was, the only peti- 
tion against the Irish propositions out of 
Yorkshire had come from Sheffield, which 
Mr. Duncombe and himself had, as was 
their duty, taken the earliest opportunity 
of laying before the House. He then . 
returned to the question, and replied to 
an argument of Mr. Fox, respecting the 
encouragement to frauds in the revenue, 
which would be given by these proposi- 
tions. These objections, however, : being 
shewn to be of no weight, it did not fol- 
low, that what we gave to Ireland was 
little or nothing, because we should not — 
lose much by it ourselves : Ireland already 
enjoyed: every thing in her intercourse 
with foreign nations before, that she would 
after the passing of the resolutions. He 
then adverted to the measure of a union, 
which had been alluded to, confessing it 
was, in hi8 opinion, the best scheme, but 
at the same time absolutely impracti- 
cable; who would think that‘ Ireland, with 
the proud ideas she entertains of her 
parliament, would consent to send de- 
puties to our parliament? This was the 
most unfavourable moment for the attain- 
ment of this measure, when England, 
from having been used to exercise supre- 
macy over the Irish, would be likely to 
give less; and Ireland, from having just — 
freed herself, as she stated, from Britain’s 

oke, would be likely to be more insolent 
in her demands. He begged the com- 


‘mittee would observe, that most of the 


objections to the proposed settlement ap- 


plied equally to the case of union. He 
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also hoped the committee would bear in 
mind, that the adoption of this scheme by 
no means rendered a union impracticable, 
which the noble lord had stated as a mea- 
sure to the embracing which the Irish 
would be induced by a regard to the Pro- 
testant interest, and other motives, the 
effect of which would be by no means 
weakened by the passing of the present 
propositions. He implored gentlemen to 
consider well what they were about, when 
they rejected the plan for a permanent 
settlement with Ireland. There were, he 
said, many considerations, both to alarm 
our fears, and to animate our hopes: the 
former was an unpleasing speculation, but 
he could not help desiring the committee 
to go into it. When the disadvantages of 
a rupture with Ireland were stated, it 
seemed to have been entirely forgot that 
there were other countries with whom she 
might form commercial and other con- 
nexions, which might be attended with 
fatal consequences to England, and he 
was free to say, in the end to Ireland her- 
self: but it was an ungrateful discussion, 
which he hadrather fly from, and leave these 
hints for every man’s mind to ruminate on; 
he had more satisfaction in considering 
the happy consequences that might result 
from the restoration of good fellowship 
and harmony between the two countries. 
He trusted these propositions would ma- 
nifest to Ireland that we considered her 
not with the jealousy of a rival, but the 
affection of a sister kingdom; and that 
mutual confidence and good-will would 
produce a unity of efforts for the promo- 
tion of the common prosperity and wel- 
fare of both countries; this, he said, 
would infinitely repay us for any sacri- 
fices we were then called on to make. 
One advantage he had forgotten to state 
would result from the increasing wealth of | 
Treland, viz. that we should have a rich 

customer instead of a poor one. 

He begged the committee would not 
be scrupulous in fixing their eyes on any ' 
trifling defect, if any such should be found 
in this great and extensive system. He 
would borrow the right hon. gentleman’s 
allusion, he said, of the statue and the 
pedestal, and apply it to the present case. 
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and every one was ready to acknowledge 
the symmetry of the proportion and the 
beauty of the whole figure. He believed 
this was the case even in the present mo- 
ment; that in spite of the petitions which 
had been presented, the majority of the 
people of England were friends to the 
plan proposed. He thought great thanks 
were due to his right hon. friend for 
having boldly brought forward a system 
for a settlement with Ireland, .undaunted 
by the certain opposition it must meet 
with from the other side of the House, 
and the misrepresentations of it which 
were now to be spread through the coun- 
try. He trusted his right hon. friend would 
thus always hazard his own situation for 
the public good; and observed, that the 
difference between his boldness and that . 
of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), 
was, that the one could not be shewn to 
be influenced by any but disinterested 
motives; whereas, from accident no doubt 
it had happened, that the bold measures 
of the right hon. gentleman wete such, 
the India Bill, the coalition, &c. as were 
likely at the same time to serve the coun- 
try, and promote the particular interests 
of the right hon. gentleman and his party. 
Mr. Pelham declared, that he never. 
knew party attachment more exemplified 
than in the conduct of the hon. gentleman 
who professed himself so much exempt 
from it, nor could he conceive through 
what other medium he could view the 
propositions in so favourable a light. He 
discussed the former proceedings respect- 
ing Ireland, and was particularly pointed 
on Mr. Grenville’s expression of the for- 
mer resolutions being carried by the point 
of the bayonet. - Declarations such as this, 
he said, came not with the best grace from 
that hon. gentleman, when it was remem- 
bered, that the doctrine of total renuncia- 
tion was supported in this House by him, 
when he was the minister of Ireland. 
Whatever concessions might be thought 
necessary from this country to Ireland, 
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| were due to it in its dependent state ; but 


now being independent, and a separate 
impcrial kingdom, it had no right to par- 
take of our resources, without partici- - 
pating equally of our burthens. The ad- 


The most celebrated sculptor of antiquity | vantage of trade already extended to her 
had finished a statue, which was lying | had proved injurious to England, by de- 
on the ground; and one person found onc | priving it of three fourths of that trade 
fault, and another another; here a speck, | which it before had in exporting to Ire- 
there a flaw; but when placed on its pe- | land. After touching on the unpopularity 
destal, all these little deformities and | of the measure, he proceeded to shew, that 
irregularitics of the surface disappeared, | labour was much cheaper in Ireland than 
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here, though the contrary was so much con- 
tended for. The committee had heard the 
depositions of two manufacturers; one of 
whom had his manufactory in England, and 
paid 10,000/. per annum to the revenue, 
which, at the rate of 15 per cent. on his ca- 
pital, must prove him to have from 120,000/. 
to 130,000/. in the business, which gave em- 
Poymer to 6,000 hands; the other an 
rish manufacturer, with a capital of 
80,000/. (40,000/. his own, and as much 
more borrowed of the Irish parliament) ; 
and what put the cheapness of labour be- 
yond a doubt was, that the manufacturer 
on the smaller capital, employed 10,000 
hands. Adverting to the compensation 
from the hereditary revenue, he argued 
that it was only ideal, there being nothing 
to prevent the Irish parliament from ex- 
pores the full surplus, if there should 
any, In the encouragement of their 
own manufactures by bounties. For these 
reasons he declared himself an enemy to 
the propositions. 

Mr. Grenville explained the necessity of 
his supporting the total renunciation of 
legislative authority over Ireland, as every 
man in the country was of opinion that the 
simple repeal of Poyning’s law would be 
insufficient, even while it was voting by 
the parliament of Ireland. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that as several 
fresh petitions came in, and that gentle- 
men, not sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject, would wish for more time, he 
would move, that the chairman report 
progress. 

Mr. For rose when the question was 
going to be put, saying, that after having 
expressed his sentiments so fully on a 
former day, and after hearing his noble 
friend discuss them so ably that night, he 

‘should not have troubled the committee 
with any remarks, if some observations 
had not fallen, in the course of the de- 
bate, from gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, directed so personally to 
himself, that not to take some notice of 
them would be pleading guilty to the 
charge. It was not without some astonish- 
ment that he heard the propositions de- 
fended on the score of their popularity, 
and that astonishment was increased when 
he reflected on the quarter from whence 
that defence came. The hon. gentleman, 
who was representative for the county of 
York, and who could not be unacquainted 
with the sentiments of his constituents on 
the present measure, as they instructed 
him to vote against it, had expressed the 
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disapprobation of his numerous and re- 
spectable constituents in the same breath 
that he asserted the popularity of the mea- 
sure. That circumstance alone should 
have instructed him better, if he was not 
to be informed by the petitions which 
crowded the table, containing the signa- 
ture of some hundred thousands. There 
was a time when the opinions of the people 
were apparently collected from a Jess nus 
merous and less voluminous body of evi- 
dence. There was a time when collected 
opinions were opposed to measures: and 
when those opinions were considered de- 
cisive on a question to which the epithet 
of. rash was this day added, while the more 
lenient and agreeable epithets of courage- 
ous and bold were applied to the subject 
now under consideration. But without 
taking to himself the credit of much sae - 
gacity, he could not be supposed totally 
ignorant of the danger to which he ex- 
posed himself in proposing his system for 
the government of India. But unpo- 
pular as that Bill was, and much as it was 
decried, he was ready at all times to de- 
fend himself on it ;.and the experience of 
another system, which was more success- 
ful, gave him no reason to oe his 
opinion. He gave gentlemen credit for 
the dexterity with which they contrived to 
introduce this Bill, and blend it with every 
other subject: he was also prepared to 
hear the American war adverted to, how- 
ever foreign to the subject. But among 
the many advantages of youth, it was no 
inconsiderable one, that in attairs of which 
they knew little but by report, in. trans- 
actions in which they never bore any part, 
young gentlemen, after taking their seats 
in parliament, were at liberty to choose 
whatever side should then be most popular, 
in @ question that had been long before 
disposed of. To hear such persons talk, 
who would not suppose that they partook 
in the toil of resisting those measures in 
their progress? Who could hear the de- 
clamation of the hon. gentleman ( Mr. Wil- 
berforce), but must be of opinion, that to 
him belonged the merit of concluding the 
American war? But these were auxiliaries 
which the gentlemen on the other side 
never failed to call in to supply the ab- 
sence of reason and of argument. An hon. 
gentleman (Mr. W.Grenville), inaspeech 
of considerable length, replete with in- 
vective and declamation, had used no other 
arguments except what had been betore 
urged by the right hon. mover of the pro- 
positions; nor had he replicd to any argu- 
[2 U] 
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ment against them, but what consisted in 
misrepresentation; and indeed, for the 
best of reasons, because the arguments 
used in opposition to them were perfectly 
unanswerable. In the present arrange- 
ment, whenever there was advantage, it 
Jay on the side of Ireland; but to this 
country every provision was adverse. It 
was curious reasoning to account for the 
clause by which Irish linens, which was 
their staple commodity, should continue 
to be imported, duty free, into England, 
by saying that the same exemption from 
duty shall be there extended to British 
linens. It would be as reasonable in 
France, should she treat with them on 
similar terms, to say, you shall suffer our 
wines to be imported duty-free into Great 
Britain, and we in return will admit your 
wines duty-free into France, whenever you 
may have any. There were but two ways 
by which this country and Ireland could 
meet on equal terms; either to take off all 
duties, and admit every indiscriminate ar- 
ticle from either country, or to lay general 
duties, ad valorem, on every commodity. 
The sixteenth proposition, 1f worded with 
a view to promote cavil, and increase am- 
biguity, could not be more successful ; nor 
could any words be used more likely to be 
productive of dispute than the words 
‘ effectual preference.’ And the altera- 
tion of the fifth proposition to the twelfth 
was liable to the same remarks. The idea 
of countervailing duties, carried an absur- 
dity on the very face of it; for as it was 
not only necegsary to equalize the duty of 
the internal excise, but to bring it toa 
fair balance, it would also be necessary to 
consider all the attendant and incidental 
expenses to which the British manufac- 
turers were unavoidably exposed. There 
were some taxes in this country which it 
would be impossible to countervail, as the 
House, the Servant, and Commutation- 
Tax, &c. The commercial complaint of 
Ireland he always considered ill-founded, 
though he thought otherwise of their poli- 
tical ones ; but whatever ground of com- 
plaint they might have, this certainly was 
not the measure which could in any de- 
gree satisfy them. They wanted not this 
participation; they looked for protecting 
duties; and were the advantages ten-fold, 
he would not pay the price demanded for 
them, except he lost sight of that spirit of 
liberty with which that country was of late 
years particularly inspired. He was sorry 
to hear an hon. gentleman insinuate that a 
rupture might be the consequence of re- 
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fusing this system to Ireland. He con- 
fesaed, that though the powers of that 
country were much inferior to this if un- 
employed elsewhere, he could not without 
horror reflect for a moment on the possi- 
bility of such an event, and there was 
scarcely any thing he would not surrender 
to prevent it. In his own person he en- 
tertained the most unbounded national 
partiality for Ireland; he had the most 
particular attachments there, and there 
was an excellency in their character which 
must always endear people of that coun- 
try to such as had these attachments; yet 
he was so much of an Englishman, that 
he could not part with those resources and 
advantages, on which our national exist- 
ence depended.—He then took a view of 
the general question, and mentioned the 
circumstance of an union as extremely de- © 
sirable, but what could scarcely be ob- 
tained, and was thrown at a greater dis- 
tance than ever by the provisions of this 
arrangement. Adverting to Mr. Wilber- 
force’s remarks on personal confidence, he 
said, the hon. gentleman having professed 
himself to be influenced only by his judg- 
ment in this day’s vote, deserved to be 
commended, and the more so as he exer- 
cised that judgment in opposition to the 
Opinions and instructions of his consti- 
tuents. But other members of parliament 
did not hesitate to express that they were 
unacquainted with the merits of the ques- 
tion, but were ready to vote for them, re- 
posing in the confidence and attachment 
they bore to his Majesty’s minister; and 
in doing this, they made that sacrifice, 
which was the last a member of parliament 
should yield; they not only surrendered 
theie own opinions into the hands of the 
minister, but at the same time they sur- 
rendered the opinion of their constituents. 
If a member could form no opinion of his 
own, he ought rather to adopt the opinions 
of those constituents who sent him into 
parliament, and whose interests he was 
engaged to consult, than yield himself to 
the direction of any individual. In com- 
plimenting the minister, it was judicious 
to adopt invectives against others. His 
popularity, if he possessed any, had a 
greater foundation in the conduct of 
others, than in any action of his own; for 
no measures of his own had any merit to 
recommend him to popularity: even his 
most zealous advocates were oblized to 
abandon him in one of the principal trans- 
actions of the session; but the misconcep- 
tion of the conduct of others was the base 
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on which his merit was erected, it was his 
«¢ Gay hope by fancy led.’? There were 
now petitions before the committee which 
ought certainly to be attended to before 
they decided on the question. It had ap- 
peared in evidence at the bar, that false 
and deluding expectations were held out 
to the manufacturers; and though it was 
attempted to be controverted in the ab- 
sence of one of the parties concerned, he 
was now in London, and ready to corro- 
borate what was stated before. Disap- 
proving so much as he did of the present 

stem, he was determined to give it all 

€ opposition in his power; for which 
reason he intended to try the force of 
amendments with which he was prepared, 
and which, if adopted, would at least qua- 
lify the resolutions, and render them less 
dangerous. 

r. Dundas declared, he had been a 
friend to every proposition that had been 
made in favor of Ireland: in that House, 
from the time that earl Nugent stated his 
propositions in 1778, to those of the pre- 
sent day. From the arguments that had 
been held by the gentlemen opposite to 
him at the different periods when the 
subject had been agitated, he was at a 
logs to imagine upon what sound principle 
of reason or argument any one of them 
could object to the present propositions. 
He recapitulated the language of lord 
North when earl Nugent had made his 
ght gomaniery which had been lost ; and he 

himself, in 1783, made those very 
concessions, which the noble lord had 
then thought proper to oppose. He read 
from a manuscript an extract of Mr. Fox's 
speech in the House about the 9th of 

pril 1782, when Nir. Eden had come 
over in such a hurry from Dublin to pro- 
pose the repeal of the 6th of Geo. 1, and 
when Mr. Fox had complained of his 
having taken that business out of his 
hands, which he declared he meant to 
have brought forward in a day or two. 
He stated what happened upon that oc- 
casion, and mentioned what had been the 
measure proposed by Mr. Fox a day or 
two afterwar He afterwards turned to 
Mr. Eden, and read a part of his speech 
on the 9th of April to which he had al- 
luded. Having finished this extract, he 
remarked that his right hon. friend was 
well known to have turned author on the 
subject, and expressed himself in very 

articular terms, when asa Mentor he had 
instructed his political Telemachus upon 
the subject of Ireland. He argued upon 
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these different topics, and endeavoured to 
deduce from them, that, to be consistent, 
lord North, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Eden, must 
necessarily vote for the propositions. He 
entered into a defence of them, and con- 
tended that a security in our situation 
with respect to Ireland, the money spent 
by the Irish in rents here, and a great 
variety of other advantages, would accrue 
to this country in consequence of agree- 
ing to the propositions. He praised Mr. 
Pitt’s private virtues, and said, it was bis 
digas enemies, and not his friends, that 

e ever laid the lash upon, or to whom 
he shewed the smallest share of that 
haughtiness, severity, and sarcasm, which 
gentlemen on that side of the House were 
always imputing to him. He retorted on 
opposition for their attack on Mr. Pitt, 
and said, the support the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Fox) and his friends 
trusted to was not so constitutional ; but 
such as it was, he would not mention it, 
as it was unfit to be mentioned there. 
With regard to the pedestal and statue Mr. 
Burke’s fancy had formed of the young 
minister standing on Mr. Jenkinson's 
shoulders, he said the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite to him (Mr. Fox) he should 
conceive had alluded to the pedestal upon 
which he had endeavoured to place him- 
self, and to have buried the ruins of the 
constitution under it. 

Mr. Fox said, that he found it difficult 
to understand what the right hon. gentle- 
man could mean by a constitutional sup- 
port of an administration, that was of too 
delicate a nature to be named; for his 
part, when he was in office, there was no 
mystery in the sort of support which he 
looked and wished for, and that he flat- 
tered himself he obtained, which was the 
confidence of the Sovereign, expressed in 
his appointment, and the confidence of 
parliament manifested in his support. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose to say a few 
words relative to a subject which he had 
often heard a good deal of, as well in this 
and the former session, as in the last ses- 
sion of the late parliament, but which had 
that night assumed a more poetic and or- 
namental appearance than he remembered 
it to have worn on any former occasion, 
in that happy allusion to a statue and a 

edestal with which an hon. gentleman 
ad so ingeniously entertained the House; 
and after having profited by it so much in 
argument, he hoped the right hon. gentle- 
man would shortly let him see it in a dif- 
ferent dress, as he thought it bighly cal- 
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culated to gratify ariother sense, if set off 
with proper colouring, and exhibited, as 
he supposed it would be, in striking cari- 
cature, for the edification of the multitude. 
“He animadverted on Mr. Dundas’s allu- 
Sion to the proper constitutional support 
of an administration. Te said he could 
not but imagine that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had wilfully mistaken his right 
hon. friend, m stating his doctrine to be, 
‘that a minister might have a constitu- 
tional support, which it would be indeli- 
cate to mention in that House 2” this, he 
said, was by no means his right hon. 
friend's sentiment. He and his right hon. 
friend were ready at all times to avow 
what they looked upon to be the true 
constitutional support of a minister, but 
which widely differed from that support 
which the right hon. gentleman had wished 
to obtain for his administration, and which 
delicacy towards the right hon. gentleman 
had prevented his mentioning. That sup- 
port which he should himself always look 
up to as the best and most constitutional, 
was the confidence of the crown, the con- 
fidence of parliament, and the confidence 
of the nation. This was a support which 
it ought to be the pride of every minister 
to enjoy, and which none could ever be 
ashamed to avow. But could there be 
supposed to exist a set of men capable of 
forming an unnatural and almost incredi- 
ble combination, and by the strength of 
united numbers forcing out a ministry, 
whose sober plans and well-digested ar- 
rangements were found incompatible with 
the aspiring views of this newly-cemented 
phalanx ; should they be supposed, after 
having stormed the cabinet, though neither 
called there by the choice of the crown 
nor the voice of the people, and distri- 
buted among themselves, according to 
each man’s capacity or ambition, -the se- 
veral departments of administration ; and 
then, as soon as they found themselves 


"seated in the councils of their Sovereign, 


not satisfied with personal insult and con- 
tempt of his feelings, had commenced a 
regular and uniform system for degrading 
him from his importance, as first execu- 
tive magistrate, to the rank of a cypher in 
the constitution —[Here the gentlemen 
Opposite seeming to disclaim any such 
idea, Mr. Pitt said, he was glad to find 
they had changed their political creed, 
but that he much feared, if the period of 
their triumph and prosperity had conti- 
nued, that they would not have stooped 
so rauch below the towering principles on 
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which they acted, as even to pass by, on 
the present occasion, an opportunity of 
avowing them ]— Having made this at- 
tempt on the dignity of the crown, should 
they proceed to look for such a support as 
would secure to them the undisturbed 
possession of their situation, and not gatis- 
fied with or desirous of obtaining it through. 
the royal confidence, seek it by such 
means, as while they overturned every 
balance and bulwark of the constitution, 
by erecting a new and unconstitutional 
executive authority, and investing it with 
a new and unconstitutional! weight of pa- 
tronage, should afford them the fruit and 
reward of their struggles, and the dangers 
they had encountered, and at the same 
time lay a foundation for permanency, 
stability, and impunity ; should such a set 
of men be found, he desired to know 
whether their motives, and the support 
they sought for, could, with any sort of 
decorum, be mentioned in that House ? 
Another topic, he said, had formeda - 
considerable share of the arguments of the 
gentlemen opposite, which it was neces- 
sary he should say a few words upon. Two 
right hon. gentlemen finding little or no- 
thing objectionable in the plan, as con- 
tained in the whole of the resolutions, the 
new as well as the old, had spent a great 
deal of time in pointing out the defects of 
the former, and afterwards in sounding 
their triumph, at having been the authors 
of whatever improvement the system 
had acquired by the accession of the 
latter. With regard to several of those 
improvements, he declared that many of 
them were coeval in his mind with the 
whole of the plan, and particularly that 
part of it which reldjpd to the preserving 
to the East India Contpany their exclusive 
commerce beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. Why, then, it had been objected, 
were not all those amendments laid before 
the parliament of Ireland, in order to 
their passing upon the whole of the ar- 
rangement that approbation or disappro- 
bation which they had been obliged, from 
ignorance of its extent, to confine to a 
part only? Because, he said, as it was 
first necessary to know what Ireland would 
take from this country in point of com- 
mercial privileges, and what she would be 
satisfied to give in return, it next became 
necessary for England to regulate and 
modify the concessions she was to make 
in such a manner as to secure her own 
interests, and to preserve to herself her 
full portion of that general benefit which 
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the final adjustment promised to the em- 
pire at large. What Ireland would accept 
was contained-in the Irish resolutions, and 
was the foundation of the treaty; in what 
manner, and under what regulations and 
conditions Great Britain would concede, 
was the superstructure ; and therefore to 
have reversed or altered the order in 
which they had been brought forward, 
would have been a most flagrant breach 
of propriety and uniform procedure. With 
regard to the triumph which the gentle- 
inen over the way expressed, at having 
been themselves the authors of the several 
amendments, it was a triumph which, 
however he might in a great many in- 
stances do it, he would by no means dis- 
pute with them. His own personal cha- 
racter, as far as it was connected with that 
particular branch of the question, however 
ambitious he should be of the approbation 
of the House and the public, was no great 
object with him, when put into competi- 
tion with the magnitude of the subject be- 
fore them. He should, indeed, deserve 
the charge which had been so often made 
against him of unpardonable presumption 
and arrogance, could he for a moment in- 
dulge an anxious thought for his own per- 
sonal importance, on an occasion so highly 
momentous to his country as the present. 
Could he be so far unmindful of the duty 
which his situation imposed on him as to 
rely on his own solitary judgment, and re- 
ject the: lights which might be obtained 
from other quarters, merely to support the 
vain ambition of acting from himself? 
No! He had received considerable helps 
and great assistance throughout the whole 
of the business, and even since he had 
first introduced it into parliament. The 
channels through which he had obtained 
this assistance, he said, were numerous ; 
although, from the witnesses at the bar, 
he remembered nothing new; yet from 
the commissioners of the revenue he had 
received some information: from his 
friends, and among them, several members 
of that House, whose support and confi- 
dence he had the honour to enjoy, he had 
been favoured with much useful and prac- 
tical advice; nay, he had been indebted 
to the gentlemen opposite for many valu- 
able ideas, the adoption of which had been 
eeeme instrumental in bringing his 
plan to that degree of perfection which it 
now could boast. Hence, the very eftorts 
which had been made to impede and over- 
throw his system would in no inconsidera- 
ble degree contribute towards its success, 
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by directing him to the discovery of such 
materials as had enabled him to obviate 
many of the objections which otherwise 
might lie against it. Thus i¢ appeared 
how dangerous it was to give too great a 


latitude to our eagerness in pursuit of any 


favourite object; for in the extreme avi- 
dity of gentlemen to create difficulties, 
and to throw obstacles in the way of this 
arrangement, they had themselves greatly 
contributed towards diminishing the ob- 
jections, and of course weakening the op- 
position that it was to meet. He was not- 
withstanding, however it might have been 
intended, under a considerable obligation 
to those gentlemen, whose severity had 
been productive of much benefit; and he 
sincerely wished that their correction, 
whenever they should think him deserving 
of it, might be always attended with con- 
sequences so desirable. But who was the 
author of those amendments, or how they 
were suggested to him, was an inquiry of 
no consequence to the committee ; so in- 
considerable an object as that was not 
now. to ingross their attention; all that 
was necessary for them to consider was, 
that those amendments were a great im- 
provement to the general system before 
them, that they tended more effectually 
to secure and promote the ends for which 
that arrangement was to be adopted, the 
general welfare of the empire, and a mu- 
tual participation of commercial advantages 
between its two most considerable mem- 
bers, the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The motives, therefore, which 
had heretofore urged him and his friends 
to this measure, had now acquired new 
strength and vigour from the still increas- 
ing prospect of utility, safety, and practi- 
cability, which those new amendments 
held out ; and he hoped they would also 
operate in like manner on the House, en- 
couraging them with greater confidence 
and spirit to put the finishing hand to a 
system, the necessity of which was so ap- 
pérent. 

The committee divided on the motion 
of adjournment: Yeas, 90; Noes, 195. 

The chairman then reported the third 
resolution, to which Mr. Eden moved two 
amendments: the first purported to ex- 
cept from the description of goods to be 
hereafter importable from Ireland into 
Great Britain; “ All goods of the growth, 
produce, and manufacture of places be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits 
of Magellan.” Mr. Eden stated, that this 
restriction was necessary, as it would be 
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found upon examination not to be com- 
prised within the terms of the ninth pro- 
position, which secures the East India mo- 
nopoly to Great Britain. The other amend- 
ment was, ** That no drawback should be 
payable under the new plan, till certifi- 
cates should be returned from the country 
to which the export is made according to 
the form at present practised.” Both 
amendments were admitted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer after some con- 
versation, and then the amended resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. Pitt then stated the fourth reso- 
lution, and said, that he brought it for- 
wards though at so late an hour, because 
he had observed from some gestures on 
the opposite side of the House, that.it was 
likely to be misrepresented: in order to 
obviate which, he would introduce it with 
an amendment, which stated, that the laws 
of Great Britain to be in force in Ireland, 
were to be left to the admission and dis- 
cussion of the Irish parliament previous to 
being enacted. 

Me. Sheridan answered, that the words 
proposed as an amendment, did not, in his 
opinion, tend to remove the very reason- 
able jealousies which the cause could not 
fail of suggesting, and recommended time 
for consideration. 

Mr. Pitt said, that he understood other 
amendments were intended, and wished 
to know them, that they might be consi- 
dered. 

Mr. Eden thereupon stated some farther 
alterations ; and added, that with the as- 
sistance of friends, he was prepared to 
submit several others on the principle of 
lessening the objectional parts of the plan, 
in case it should be forced forwards, which 
appeared every hour more difficult, with- 
out danger to the commerce of the one 
kingdom and the constitution of the other. 

Mr. Pitt said, that as he by no means 
wished to discuss questions of importance 
in an exhausted House, he would consent 
to adjourn. 

The House then adjourned at half past 
six in the morning. 


May oA. The House having again re- 
solved itself into the said Committee, Mr. 
Taylor in the chair, Mr. Pitt moved the 
fourth Resolution, viz. 

‘© That it is highly important to the ge- 
neral interests of the British empire, that 
the laws for regulating trade and naviga- 
tion should be the same in Great Britain 
and Ircland; and therefore that it is es- 
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present settlement, that all laws which 
have been made, or shall be made in Great 
Britain, for securing exclusive privileges 
to the ships and mariners of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British colonies and plan- 
tations; and for regulating and restraining 
the trade of the British colonies and plan- 
tations, shall be in force in Ireland (by 
Acts to be passed in the parliament of | 
that kingdom) in the same manner as in 
Great Britain; and that proper measures 
shall from time to time be taken for effec- 
tually carrying the same into execution.” 

r. Sheridan asked if the words ‘ by 
Acts to be passed in the parliament of 
Ireland,’ had really been moved on Friday 
morning ; for he did not recollect to have 
heard them till the moment the chairman 
had read them. 

Mr. Taylor replied, the words alluded 
to were most certainly part of the motion 
put into his hand on Friday morning by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Beauchamp observed, that the 
House could not be too often reminded of 
the manner in which the business then 
under consideration had originated. It 
had not arisen from any requisition on the 
part of the parliament of Ireland, but had 
been suggested on the part of the minis- 
ters of Great Britain to the House of 
Commons in Dublin, by a gentleman, a 
member of that House, then in high office 
in that kingdom. The parliament of Ire- 
land had adopted the propositions so sug- 
gested, and shy had been afterwards pro- 
posed to the British House of Commons 
by the minister. He had not hitherto en- 
tered at all into a discussion of the general 

rinciple of the system in contemplation ; 
But he could not help expressing his satis- 
faction, that a final settlement was about 
to take place with Ireland, on the impor- 
tant subjects of a commercial intercourse 
and a political connexion. With regard 
to the commercial system, he was very 
much inclined to declare his approbation 
of the plan adopted by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and followed up in the proposi- 
tions voted by the parliament of Ireland. 
He thought the admitting Ireland to a 
participation of the commercial advantages 
of this country, a fair, a liberal, and a 
handsome line of conduct for Great Britain 
to pursue, and such as could not but tend 
effectually to conduce to harmonize and 
cement the remaining parts of the empire, 
and to give strength, energy, and vigour 
to the whole. He had, he said, every 
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reason of a personal nature to wish well to 
Ireland; and he had reasons equally per- 
sonal to induce him to be anxious for the 
particular prosperity of Great Britain: 
thus circumstanced, it was impossible for 
him not to feel with perfect impartiality on 
the occasion, and to be sincerely desirous, 
that the future connexion between the 
two countries should be adjusted on such 
terms as should give complete satisfaction 
to both, and ensure their mutual happiness 
on a permanent basis. Under this impres- 
sion he had endeavoured to investigate the 
whole of the propositions, with a hope that 
no one of them would have afforded the 
smallest ground for objection; he was sorry, 
therefore, to find, that the present propo- 
sition was liable, upon the face of it, to 
very serious objection. The last time the 
subject had been under consideration, it 
happened to have been extremely incon- 
venient for him to attend, or he should 
have stated his reasons‘ for disapproving 
the fourth proposition, and have pointed 
out to the committee, why he thought it 
objectionable. The right hon. gentleman 
had, he found, made an amendment, with 
a desire to remove that interpretation to 
which the proposition was before obvious] 
liable; but though he was ready to admit 
the right hon. gentleman deserved credit 
for his laudable endeavour to remove the 
objection, yet he must confess, that the 
amendment did not at all diminish the 
force of his objection to the proposition. 
He would state to the House his reasons 
for thinking so, and submit it to their judg- 
ment to decide whether they were not of 
some weight. In the acrangement of a 
system of so serious and important a na- 
ture, particular care ought to be taken in 
the manner of carrying it into execution, 
to guard against doing any thing that was 
aed to give rise to constitutional jealousy 
on the part of Ireland: now, in the pro- 
position before them, there were words 
that he owned struck him as likely to have 
that effect: from the alteration proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman, it was evi- 
dent they had struck him in the same 
manner; but though he admitted, that it 
was highly laudable in the right hon. gen- 
tleman to endeavour to obviate the objec- 
tion, yet he must contend that the altera- 
tion proposed did not in the smallest de- 
gree remove it; because, if it were allowed, 
that the declaring that the laws which have 
been made, or shall be made, in Great 
Britain, for regulating and restraining the 
trade with the British colonies and plan- 
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tations, shall be in force in Ireland in the 
same manner as in Great Britain, was lia- 
ble to the interpretation, that it was in- 
fringing on the independent right of le- 
gislating for herself, which Ireland pos- 
sessed; surely it was not less so, even 
although the British laws were to be in 
force in Ireland, in consequence of laws - 
to be enacted by the parliament of the 
latter kingdom. On the pase fe if Great 
Britain previously bound down Ireland for 
the future to pass similar laws respecting 
the trade of the two countries with the 
West Indies, as Great Britain passed, Ire- 
land was in that instance abridged of her 
right of legislating for herself, and her 
parliament became merely the promulgator 
and register of the edicts of the British 
parliament. He was far from suspecting 
that there had been any design by the in- 
sertion of this proposition among the rest, 
to play a trick off upon Ireland, and insi- 
diously, as it were, to deprive her of a 
right, of which she was more proud than 
of any one privilege she enjoyed ; valuing 
it, as he was persuaded she did, before all 
the commercial advantages, to a free par- 
ticipation of which this country had it in 
her power to admit her. The right hon. 
gentleman’s character stood too high not 
to bear out any such suspicion ; but know- 
ing that she put this degree of estimation 
on the right of legislating for herself, he 
thought it his duty to warn the committee 
in time of the danger of suffering a propo- — 
sition to pass which possibly might excite 
a constitutional jealousy in Ireland. He 
contended, that Mr. Orde should have 
been instructed to have submitted this 
proposition to the parliament of Ireland, 
previous to the British House of Commons 
being called upon to vote it; because, un- 
less we were certain that the parliament 
of Ireland were ready to coincide in it, 
the voting it in that House was not only a 
step that might, by its future consequences, 
turn out to have been unnecessary to have 
been taken, but extremely unwise and im- 
prudent. His lordship reminded the coim- 
mittee, that it was rather extraordinary, 
that a proposition, which had not made 
any part of those suggested to the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, but had been moved even 
subsequent to the first day of opening the 
subject to the British House of Commons, 
by way of amendment, should be declared 
essential towards carrying into effect the 
present settlement. If it were so essential, 
it ought undoubtedly to have been sug- 
gested to the parliament of Ireland, to- 
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gether with the others, previous to its 
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coming to the British House of Commons. 


- He saw no reason whatever for the propo- 


sition making a part of the plan; at any 
rate, there could not be the smallest occa- 
sion for inserting that part of it which, he 
feared, would give rise to that constitu- 


‘tional jealousy it was so much _ his wish to 


prevent: he thought it would be enough 
to make a general declaration, that it was 
hichly important to the interests of the 
British empffe, that the laws for regulating 
trade and navigation should be the same 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and leave it 
to the prudence of the two countries to 
act upon that declaration. By way of im- 
pressing the committee with an idea that 
this might be done with perfect safety, he 
urged the general readiness of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland to pass laws for commer- 
cial regulations, similar to those passed by 
the parliament of Great Britain. He con- 
cluded with submitting to the committee 
an amendment, by leaving out the words 
from ‘ Ireland,’ to the words ¢‘ and that 
proper measures should be taken,’ &c. 
Mr. Dempster could not help thinking 
that his noble friend’s objection was solely 
owing to his not having properly consi- 
‘dered the nature of the compact or treaty 
then under consideration. He said, he 
admired the treaty altogether, and consi- 
dered it as one of the wisest and most 
prudent measures that ever was agitated ; 
but surely the proposition ubjected to by 
the noble Jord, was by no means liable to 
the objections made to it. Did the noble 
lord recollect, that it was to be regarded 
exactly as a treaty between two foreign 
owers? for it was a treaty between two 
independent eparliaments, which would 
exist after the treaty was concluded, and 
therefore it was not like the Union with 
Scotland, by which the parliament of 
Scotland was abolished: in case any part 
_of the operation of the plan of Union had 
proved inconvenient and oppressive, there 
was no party existing to treat for Scot- 
land. Supposing, on the other hand, for 
instance, that the treaty now negociatin 
between Great Britain and Ireland should 
turn out as ruinous, as he in his consci- 
ence believed it would prove the reverse, 
the parties who made it being still in 
existence, would have it in their power to 
undo any part of it that, upon experiment, 
had been found to fail, and to new-arrange 
it in a manner less injurious and more just. 
Mr. Dempster was loud in praise of the 
plain of connexion now in negociation, and 
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desired gentlemen to look at the sad re- 
verse of the picture that would present 
itself, in case the Hpi propositions 
were not agreed to. Let gentlemen sup- 
pose Ireland provoked to the extinction of 
British manufactures by means of high 
protecting duties; let gentlemen suppose 
her neutral in a time of war; let them 
suppose a French fleet lying and victual- 
ling in Cork harbour, upon the look-out, 
ready to seize upon our ships as soonasthey 
came out of our ports; let them suppose 
the Irish forced to seek new markets for 
their produce and manufactures, and 
coming back from the continent freighted 
with contraband goods, which they could 
bring home with a view to run them into 
our ports; let gentlemen suppose them in 
a still more hostile state, and the idea 
would be melancholy in the extreme. He 
urged the committee, as they regarded 
the welfare of the empire, by no means to 
set their faces against the propositions, the 
not passing of which could not but be at- 


‘tended with the most disagreeable conse- 


quences. 

Mr. Powys declared, he had not said 
any thing upon the general question of 
the propositions ; but there was one ques- 
tion to which he should be glad of an an- 
swer :-—In what situation would the sca- 
men of Ireland stand in time of war? 
Because, if they were to all intents and 
purposes the same as the seamen of Great 


Britain, the question then became consi- 


derably narrowed: it was no Jonger a 
question of navigation, but remained mere- 
ly a question of finance and a question of 
commerce. With regard to what had fallen 
from an hon. gentleman, it was impossible 
for him to agree with him in that part of his 
argument in which, comparing the intended _ 
compact with Ireland to a treaty between 
foreign powers, he had talked of its being a 
perpetual and permanent treaty, and yet 
had advanced, that if it was proved to 
bear hard upon either of the contracting 
powers, it could be put an end to, and 
new-modelled. This was not merely di- 
rectly the reverse of what he understood 
to be the nature of the treaty in question, 
but a contradiction in terms; for how 
could that be said to be a permanent, 
treaty, that was liable to be broken off at 
the will of either of the parties? Mr. 
Powys said, he understood that it was to 
He a permanent treaty, and to continue in 
orce for ever. With regard to the ques- 
tion relative to the seamen, that he should 
wish to have auswered, if it were worth 
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the while of the right hon. gentleman to 
take any notice of a question coming from 
what was ealled the mere ‘ trumpery’ of 
the House. 

Mr. Pitt said, there was no need of 
putting such a question to him in so 
pointed a manner, as he should always be 
ready to answer whatever might be de- 
manded of him of that nature, upon the 
slightest intimation from any gentleman 
of a desire to hear his opinion. . With re- 
gard to the question which the hon. gen- 
tleman had put relative to the situation in 
which the Irish seamen were to stand 
after the conclusion of the present de- 
pending arrangement, there was no great 
difficulty in answering it. The situation 
_of the Irish seamen with respect to this 
country was to be precisely the same as it 
was at the present moment; for the same 
claims which the king of Great Britain 
had by the laws of Britain to the services of 
the British seamen, he would also have in 
his capacity of king of Ireland, by the 
Jaws of Ireland, to the services of the sea- 
men of that country. ‘Thus the general 
welfare of the, two kingdoms being one 
and the same thing, so the principal de- 
fence of each, those persons who served 
in our navy, would be properly under the 
very same head and authority, namely, the 
king of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
was the constitutional situation in which 
they now were, and would continue to 
remain under the new arrangement ; but, 
in another point of view, they would un- 
dergo a very essential change, because, by 
becoming more closely connected with the 
interests of Great Britain, they would 
consequently be found more zealous to 
promote and support them. There was 
another subject which it was necessary for 
him to say a few words on. This was an 
answer to something that fell from the 
noble lord, which he thought of so very 
extraordinary a nature, as to call loudly 
for a complete refutation. If he could 
have thought it possible that the proposi- 
tion could, by any construction, be made 
instrumental to the design towards which it 
wasendeavoured to apply it, the creating an 
alarm in Ireland, as if a re-assumption of 
the legislative authority of Great Britain 
over that kingdom were in contemplation, 
he would rather abandon and relinquish 
the whole of his plan, than risk the dan- 
gers which must arise from such a mis- 
conception. Kut he would trust to the 
good sense of the people of Ireland, that 
they would see the proposition in its true 
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light. To communicate to Ireland our 
trade to our own colonies, necessarily im- 
plied that Ireland was to put that trade 
under such regulations as Great Britain 
had found necessary towards rendering 
that trade beneficial to herself; and it was 
but common sense and common justice 
that Ireland, in being admitted to a parti- 
cipation of that over which Great Britain 
had an indisputable dominion, (her colo- 
nial trade) should at least bind herself not 
to exercise the newly-acquired right in a 
manner which the: parliament of Great 
Britain having judged injurious to her in- 
terests, and incompatible with sound po- 
licy, had of course prohibited to her own 
subjects. He argued on the absurdity of 
supposing that there could on any occa- 
sion in Ireland be a question as to the 
adopting a law of Great Britain on the 
subject of the navigation and commerce 
with the colonies; for as no law could 
ever be supposed to be passed in England 
except for the advantage of England, so 
the adoption of the same law in Ireland 
must ‘have the same effect there. 

Mr. Sheridan contended that it was 
fair to argue, that: the proposition was a 
direct attempt to legislate for Ireland, and 
not the less so in consequence of the 
amendment. It was therefore, insidious 
in the last degree for Mr. Orde not to 
have stated it to the Irish parliament, to 
whom the business had been opened in a 
very different manner. He declared that 
the voting resolutions to bind Ireland 
down to pass such and such laws, without 
enabling her to go even into a committee 
with the Bills, was crippling that right of 
legislation which she had claimed and we 
had admitted, and leaving her the mere 
shadow of independence. He therefore 
contended that it was probable in the 
highest degree that the resolution under 
consideration would excite much constitu- 
tional jealousy in Ireland. 

Mr. Dundas said, he had gone straight 
forward all through the business, and in 
that line he was determined to persevere, 
judging for himself upon a full examina- 
tion of the subject matter of the system, 
and giving all the facts that had been ad- | 
duced, and all the arguments that had 
been urged, just so much weight and 
authority as he was of opinion belonged 
to them, and no more. Thus had he 
been undismayed by the clamour of the 
manufacturers, their fears and their exag- 
gerations, while they were at the bar; 
and in like manner did he now feel equally 
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undaunted at the alarms and jealousies 
which the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
and his friends, had endeavoured, by their 
inflammatory speeches, to excitein Ireland, 
being perfectly persuaded that the people of 
Ireland, and especially its parliament, had 
some understanding, and that they gave 
that House and the Government credit for 
a moderate share of understanding like- 
wise. There was not, he dared to say, 
one man to be found in Ireland so com- 
pletely wrong-headed as to see the resolu- 
tion then under consideration in the point 
of view in which the hon. gentleman had 
so artfully laboured to place it; for, in 
plain sense, what was its meaning but 
this?) The system of which it was a part, 
gave Ireland a full and equal participation 
of our commerce and our navigation 
_ trade, and the resolution said, ‘take our 
commercial regulations and our naviga- 
’ tion laws, with that commerce and that 
Davigation trade ; be upon the same foot- 
ing with us, share the same advantages, 
submit to the same regulations.’ 

Mr. Eden said, that he felt. himself 
obliged to oppose an amendment moved 
by those with whom he generally agreed, 
upon a principle adopted by those with 
whom he generally disagreed. It had 
been well stated by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last, that if the two 
kingdoms were to have one trade and one 
navigation, they must also have one law, 
for the purpose of preserving this union 
of commercial interests, otherwise it was 
easy to foresee that it would speedily 
cease. If, then, the laws must hereafter 
be the same in the two kingdoms respect- 
ing those extensive objects, it would be 
an absurdity to suppose that the framing 
of those laws could be left to both: it 
must necessarily be given to one; and the 
only question was, under this statement, 
- astowhich should have the preference. 
Admitting these premises, which the ma- 
jority of the House was clearly disposed 
to admit, it was unmanly to attempt to 
oe or conceal the conclusion. Un- 

oubtedly, if Ireland should decide to ac- 
cept the essential conditions of the treaty 
now brought forward, she must wave the 
independence of her legislature on the 
points described in theresolution, and must 
fairly resolve and agree to re-enact and 
register the laws relative to trade, naviga- 
tion, and plantations, hereafter to be 
enacted in Great Britain. Nay more: 
she must consent to be named in those 


laws, and be bound by them specifically ; 
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for it was mere nonsense to suppose that 
the intended compact could otherwise be 
carried into execution: and be would ven- 
ture to assert, that if the people of Ire- 
land should thisk it expedient to suspend 
their late enthusiasm for a freedom of 
legislation, they would do it in the most 
manly avowal, and would disdain to fritter 
away the truth of the case by refinements 
and flattering constructions. Undoubtedly, 
the embarrassment was a_ considerable 
one; but it had required little exertion to 
prove it-from the first opening of the pro- 
positions. When the present treaty with 
Ireland was first announced, it had been 
natural, on the one hand, to suppose that 
a great arrangement, brought forwards 
without any pressure of distress or any 
claim of right, would be found evidently 
advantageous to both the contracting par- 
ties; on the other, it was difficult to ima- 
gine that there could be any safe mode of 
giving an unrestrained communication of 
markets between two kingdoms; one of 
which was obliged te raise taxes to the 
amount of near 50,000/.a day, and the 
other hardly to the amount of a twentieth 
part of that sum. It was evident that 
such an undertaking would be so danger- 
ous to the commerce of the taxed coun- 
try, that it would ultimately lead to de- 
mands dangerous to the free constitution 
of the other kingdom, and whether car- 
ried into effect or not, prove a source of 
permanent uneasiness and perpetual dis- 
cussions to both kingdoms. All the trans- 
actions of the last three months had con- 
firmed this reasoning ; every day exhi- 
bited new dangers and new difficulties in 
the completion of the proposed system ; 
and at length it now appeared so radically 
changed from its original form, that no 
man possessing either common sense or 
one honest sentiment would attempt to 
say, that both the original and the pre- 
sent plan, either of negociation or final 
arrangement, were defensible. One of 
them, at least, must be wrong; and those 
who, like himself, had utterly reprobated 
the original plan, could not at least be ac- 
cused either of levity or of worse mo- 
tives; for the framers and supporters of 
the present plan had joined also in de- 
serting it.—As to the present proposition, 
he had four amendments to propose: the 
first would include * all laws concerning 
seamen.” He concurred with Mr. Powys 
in thinking such a provision important ; 
for, without it, Ireland would have it in 


her power to possess herself of our ship 
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ping and sailors by the gradual transfer 
of our trade to Irish ports; and Great 
Britain woukl, in the opening of future 
wars, see Ireland in possession of a large 
proportion of her seamen, and the land of 
refuge for the remainder. ‘The words of 
this amendment were taken from Mr. Yel- 
verton’s Bill. His second amendment was 
to confine the laws required to be re- 
enacted by Ireland, ‘ to be such only as 
impose the same restraints, and confer the 
same benefits on the subjects of the two 
kingdoms.”” He next would say, that 
the laws thus to be adopted by Ireland 
should be for the same duration only as in 
England. And lastly, he would move to 
omit the two last lines of the proposition, 
as being at least unnecessary, if not ex- 
ceptionable. Mr. Eden took notice of 
the menaces which had occasionally been 
intimated, of the possible mischiefs which 
might result in case Ireland should be dis- 
appointed in the present treaty. He said, 
that such disappointment, if it took place, 
would properly be placed by Ireland to 
the charge of those who had engaged her 
in the recognition without due foresight ; 
but as to the intimidation, he would nei- 
ther affront Ireland so much as to suppose 
her capable of absurd resentment, or de- 
base the constitution of the two kingdoms 
so much as to admit that it was possible 
to carry an absurd treatment into effect. 
Gentlemen talked as if the Irish legisla- 
ture consisted of two branches only: they 
would do well to remember, that the royal 
assent was also necessary to the passing of 
Irish laws, and that if it-were possible for 
that prerogative to be exercised to the 
manifest detriment of this kingdom, the 
ministers who advised it would be respon- 
sible with their heads; but he again re- 
peated, that the whole supposition was 
insulting to the Irish, whe were a liberal, 
honourable, and enlightened people. 
Lord Mulgrave said, that not having 
before troubled the House with his senti- 
ments on the subject, he would choose the 
‘present division of it as best adapted io 
that particular mode in which he wished 
to argue it. That many commercial and 
political advantages would result from the 
close connexion thus to be established be- 
tween the two countries, was a truth that 
-he thought had been sufficiently elucidated 
in every debate on the subject: he would, 
-therefore, consider it professionally, and 
m that point of view he could not but feel 
an uncommon degree of satisfaction at the 
-prospect.of seeing that desert which now 
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separated the two kingdoms, whose soh- 
tary and uncomfortable expanse was only 
exhilarated with here and there a strag- 
gling packet or linen vessel, become 
crowded with the shipping’ of the two 
countries, not only facilitating a mutual 
interchange of their scveral commodities, 
but also promoting a union of interests, 
of affections, and of habits, between the 
several inhabitants. The Irish Channel 
would thus become a most valuable nursery 
for seamen, and the eastern coast of Ire- 
Jand, with the western coast of Great Bri- 
tain, would shortly afford an equal supply 
of hands for the navy of the empire, as 


the eastern coast of this le sa did al- 


ready. The accession of Ireland rising ia 
commerce and in population, in conse- 
quence of the new system, would be ap 
accession of one third of the power and 
importance of the empire; but, alienate 
her interests from those of England, and 
one half, at least, of our strength would 
be lost. He declared that he had but one 
objection to the resolution before them, 
which was in the word ‘ equal ;’ this, he 
said, he wished was changed into the words 
‘ the same,’ because the latter could be 
liable to no dispute or uncertainty, and 
tlie fornier might: besides, he thought 
the word ‘ equal’ pregnant with more cavil 
and disunion than the word ‘ effectual,’ 
which had filled the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon with such severe apprehensions. 
He lauglied at the idea of any pretended 
delicacy of mentioning the name of Ire- 
land in such acts of the British legislature 
as were clearly of the nature of treaties 
between distinct powers; and he stated 
very strongly that Great Britain was just 
as much pledged to Ireland by these reso- 
lutions as Ireland was to Great Britain. 
Lord North repeated his argument, 
that the propositions were all the better 
for the amendments; but that, neverthe- 
less, amended as they were, they were not 
such as in his sober judgment he could 
approve. That the present resolutions 
were legislating for Ireland, there could 
be no doubt; whether Ireland would or 
would not consider it as an insidious at- 
tempt to reclaim and recover a right 
granted to her by the repeal of the 6th of 
George 1, was a matter that would de- 
pend upon circumstances. His lordship 
entered into an investigation of the ques- 
tion, whether Mr Orde had been to 
blame or not, for not making the present 
resolution known to the parliament of Ire- 
land. He said, if Mr. Orde was aware 
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that such a resolution was to be proposed 
to the British parliament, undoubtedly he 
_ ought to have stated it, because it was an 
essential ingredient in the system ; but if, 
on the other hand, it was an amendment 
that had been suggested to the right hon. 
gentleman since the propositions had been 
before that House, it certainly was not to 
be imputed to Mr. Orde as any circum- 
stance upon which blame to him ought to 
attach. 

Mr. Jenkinson maintained that the con- 
dition now required did not lay any new 
imposition on the Irish Jegislature, by 
which their independence was either vio- 
lated or abridged. It was no more 
than a condition which one independent 
nation thought it necessary to stipulate for 
from another, in a bargain which was to 
be mutually beneficial. Such conditions 
were frequently required in negociations 
between rival nations, in defensive and 
offensive as well as in commercial treaties. 
Mr. Yelverton’s Act pointed out the words 
which he thought should be used in this 
resolution; and he did not feel any difli- 
culty in his own mind upon the question 
that this condition would in any degree 
trench upon that Act. 

Mr. S. Jhornion said, that the resolu- 
lution was necessary as a guard to our 
navigation laws, and such as he thought 
would by no means alarm the Irish nation. 
They would see the propriety and necessity 
of the condition, and in the mean time it 
would quiet the suspicions of gentlemen 
in this country. He believed that the 
Irish resolutions were popular among the 
merchants of this country, and that they 
were not alarmed at the dangers which 
were studiously pointed out as the conse- 
quences of the new system. 

Mr. Fox began by observing, that when 
the Irish propositions were first laid before 
the British House of Commons, the mi- 


nister declared that the consequence must. 


certainly be, that all the complaints of 
Ireland would be completely settled, not 
only upon fair but upon advantageous 
terms to Great Britain. That’ although a 
participation of our commerce would be 
granted to Ireland, yet such was the deli- 
berate wisdom with which the propositions 
had been framed, that although great ad- 
vantages were promised to Ireland, we, in 
fact, should be adding very considerably 
to our own. He declared, that as a friend 
to Ireland, no man had it more at heart 
than he had to grant every advantage to 
that country consistently with the safety 
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and welfare of his own: that he was per- 
fectly of opinion, the prosperity of Ireland 
was the prosperity of Great Britain; and, 
on the other hand, he was.also of opinion, 
that the prosperity of Great Britain un- 
doubtedly must be the prosperity of Iree 
land. To promote the welfare of Ireland, 
and to see that perfect cordiality and mus 
tual confidence firmiy established, which 
were so essential to the prosperity and 
happiness of both countries, no man could 
entertain a sincerer wish, or should exert 
himself with greater zeal than he was ready 
to do, in order to accomplish a purpose so 
necessary for the good of both countries. 
He should ever consider it to be his duty, 
as a member of the British parliament, not 
only to view the propositions as they might — 
affect the interests of his own country, but 
also to see in what way they would operate 
in Ireland; for he considered, that if they 
should tend to injure the interests of either 
country, the purpose for which they were 
intended must be equally and certainly de- 
feated. 

That some measures were absolutely 
necessary to establish content and mutual 
friendship between Great Britain and Ire- 
land no man could doubt: but how little 
the propositions that had been laid before 
parliament were adapted to produce such 
a happy consequence, every day's exami- 
nation had more and more confirmed. 
That this was the fact with regard to the 
propositions in general, no one could doubt 
who had given them the least attention; 
but if there was one proposition more 
pregnant with objections, and against 
which ‘both countries had greater reason 
to complain, it was certainly this fourth 
proposition now under the consideration 
of the committee. ‘This very proposition 
would certainly be found to contain matter 
so injurious to both countries, that instead 
of producing any thing like salutary con- 
sequences, it must, of itself, prove the 
cause of endless jealousies, ill blood, and 
animosities between the two countries. 

Mr. Fox then adverted to the insidious 


‘conduct of ministry, and to what had fallen 


from his hon. friend behind him ( Mr. She- 
ridan) respecting this very proposition not 
having been laid before the Irish parlia- 
ment with the rest. Mr. Fox was certainly 
of opinion, that no power of language 
could do away the charge of insidiousness 
made by his hon. friend, when the direct 
attack against the legislative independence 
of Ireland came to be justly viewed. He 
called to the recollection of the com. 
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mittee, that when the original propositions 
were laid before the House, the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer peremp- 
torily declared tiiat they must pass then— 
that they could not be altered—but that 
such as they were they must stand or fall 
together. When the minister made this 
declaration, it must also be fresh in the 
memory of,every gentleman present, with 
what indecent hurry it had been attempted 
to carry those propositions through the 
House; as well as with what extreme dif- 
ficulty he had been able to prevent the 
“minister from succeeding in that attempt. 
Had the minister been successful in car- 
rying the original propositions, it was now 
very well known that some of the essential 
interests of this country must have been 
sacrificed ; among which,’ the East India 
Company’s charter certainly could not be 
ranked as the least. These facts plainly 
proved, how necessary it was to take suffi- 
cient time, to weigh well the different 
effects the propositions were likely to pro- 
duce: several alterations, called amend- 
ments, had already been adopted,. which 
at first appeared to lessen the evils the 
proposition contained; but they certainly 
were not adequate to remove those solid 
objections that still remained against them 
in general, and this fourth proposition in 
particular; and without removing which, 
the worst and most unhappy consequences 
must necessarily follow. 

Mr. Fox declared, that aware, as he 
undoubtedly was, of the imbecility of the 
councils by which the Irish propositions 

‘had been framed, and doubtful, as he must 
certainly be, of the wisdom or even fair- 
ness of any negociation carried on by the 
present ministry, he owned, however, that 
his apprehensions had been principall 
roused by that hurry with which the mi- 
nister attempted to drive the original pro- 
positions through the House of Commons, 
aud the difficulty with which he had been 
able to get the opportunity that had been 
acquired to consider them with some at- 
tention. Added to this, he could not for- 
get, how every species of obstruction had 
been adopted, to prevent information from 
the different manufacturers from being 
brought to the bar of the House; from 
whom information of the most valuable 
kind ought to have been looked for in the 
present business. Nor could he forget the 
duplicity with which some of these men 
had been treated by ministry: it was the 
characteristic of men-who meant to deal 
gairly, to admit every information ; while 
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men of a different description did every — 
thing in their power to prevent it. That 
this had been the conduct of the present 


ministry, was sufficiently established by 


every part of their conduct relative to this 
negociation: and yet, such was the con- 
fused texture of this business, that what 
with the ignorance, duplicity, and hurry, 
which had appeared, it was difficult to say 
which were most conspicuous; but taken 
altogether, it was highly necessary to 
watch, with the keenest attention, the 
conduct of the ministry. 

By the original propositions that mi 
nistry had attempted to hasten through 
the House of Commons, it was now very 
well known, that they would have given 
up the power of the British parliament to 
renew the East India Company’s charter. 
To what motive were we to impute this - 
circumstance in the propositions? Was it 
to be looked upon as an effect of the mi- 
nister’s ignorance? Or, was it a concealed 
and secret sacrifice intended to be made 
of one of the principal branches of the 
revenue of Great Britain? If we were to 
attribute this sacrifice merely to that stu- 
pidity which so eminently displayed itself 
throughout the whole conduct of ministry, 
he should be glad to know, what reliance 
could be placed on any of their measures ? 
Were men, capable of such negiect, worthy 
to be intrusted with the concerns of a 
great commercial nation? If, on the other 
hand, we were to imagine, that ministry 
were aware of giving up the power ef the 
British parliament to renew the East India 
Company’s charter, what must the public 
think of their fidelity to that Company, 
upon whose shoulders they had raised 
themselves to their present station? In- 
either way, the consequence must prove 
equally fatal to every thing like confidence 
in the present ministry. 

But what rendered the conduct of mi- 
nistry most atrocious in the propositions 
that had been attempted to be passed, 
was, that these very propositions, which 
ultimately went to the annihilation of the 
East India Company, as a Company, alto- 
gether, were introduced by that very man 
who owed his popularity to the pretence 
of vindicating their charter, which all the 
world knew had been abused! Yet, we 
had seen that very man, who was the pre- 
tended friend of the East India Company's 
charter, merely because it was a charter, 
introducing propositions as a minister, by 
which the annihilation, not only of the 
charter, but of the Company itsclf, as a 
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quence. The public in general, and that 
Company i particular, were now sensible 
or soon must be sensible, who were the 
real friends of the East India Company. 
Mr. Fox begged leave to observe, that 
every species of misreprescntation had 
been made use of, to mislead the minds 
of the public relative to the Bill he had 
the honour to introduce for the better re- 
gulation of the East India Company’s 
atfairs. Those misrepresentations had been 
but too successful at the moment; but he 
felt that confidence which filled the mind 
of every man who was conscious of having 
acted upon just principles for the good of 
the empire, that time would open tle eyes 
of the public, and shew them who were 
the real friends to the true interests and 
proeperity of the country in general, and 
of that Company in particular. He de- 
elared in very animated language, that no 
man was a firmer friend to personal liberty, 
or held the security of personal property 
more sacred than himself. That no mea- 
sure of his, ever had, or ever should con- 
tain an infringement of either; and, al- 
though such an idea had been maliciously 
interwoven with his East India Bill, yet, 
that such an idea was false and groundless, 
he boldly maintained, and defied any man 
to prove that there was any foundation for 
it. The charter by which the East India 
Company held the monopoly of that trade, 
was like all other charters ; it was a charter 
granted upon certain conditions, to a cer- 
tain number of men, for the better con- 
ducting a plan for their advantage no 
doubt, but not merely and entirely for 
their advantage, but for that of the 
community at large. The East India 
Company’s charter was therefore a trust, 
which, so long as the conditions were 
fulfilled, and were not injurious to the 
public, ought not to be interrupted or 
molested. But, when that trust had been 
abused, would any friend to the present 
government pretend to say, that it was 
not the duty of parliament to interfere? 
Or that by a violation of the conditions on 
their part, they did not themselves forfeit 
- their charter? The East India Company’s 
charter was precisely a trust, not an irre- 
vocable grant: and the conditions upon 
which parliament could grant such a 
charter, must be consistent with the good 
of the empire, without which parliament 
could not grant a monopoly to any set of 
men whatever, nor, consistently with its 
duty to the public, permit any charter to 


Company, must have been the conse 
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be continued, the conditions of which had 
been violated, or which became injurious 
to the public good. 

The abuses of the East India Company's 
trust, it was well known, had been recog- 
nized by parliament, and in this House by 
a very large majority. Their misconduct 
had not only disgraced this country abroad, 
but threatencd bankruptcy and ruin to 
their trade at home; and such had been 
the consequences, that parliament had not 
only been obliged to forego some of its 


‘claims on the Company, but to administer 


considerable assistance to save it from de- 
struction. To preserve that trade, which 
he well knew was essential to the British 
revenue, he had introduced his Bill, and 
in the hour when popular prejudice was at 
its height, he had always stood forward 
with this declaration. He was ever ready 
to avow that Bill; and he was sure that 
time wou!d shew its necessity, though per 
haps too late to effect those salutary con- 
sequences, so greatly wanted to give sta- 
bility and prosperity to the East India 
Company’s affairs. 
Mr. Fox observed, that his Bill was 
founded on the necessity of a regulation 
of the East India Company's charter; not 
to remove the property or to affect it, but 
to give it that permanency and support 
which its tendency to dissolution avowedly 
stood in need of. But what was the con- 
duct of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on that business? Why, 
although it was proved on all hands, that 
the charter had been abused, and that the 
conditions upon which it had been granted 
had been violated, yet he opposed. the Bill, 
and defended the charter merely because 
it was acharter. That the right hoo. gene 
tleman was successful in exciting (respecte 
ing his Bill) groundless apprehensions, 
was well known; and now let us see upon 
what degree of consistency, and what de- 
gree of sincerity, his friendship to the East 
India Company was really founded. Why, 
the proofs of them were to be found, and 
would remain for ever against him in these 
very propositions. The first negociation 
he was engaged in as a minister, he had 
made their charter, and their existence as 
a Company, a sacrifice—an unnecessary, : 
unsolicited, wanton, and careless, or trea- 
cherous, sacrifice to Ireland. Mr, Fox 
said, that he, for one, would never consent 
to make a surrender of the East India 
Company’s charter ; and zealous as he un- 
doubtedly was tor the prusperity of Ire- 
land, yet he never could consent to place 
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this country in so humiliating a situation, 
that it should be obliged to solicit the 
consent of the Irish parliament for leave 
to grant a renewal of the East India Com- 
any’s charter. Upon that trade, Great 
pritain depended for a considerable reve- 
nue, and this the minister ought to have 
remembered. Was it to be imagined that 
Ireland would have returned so immense 
an advantage ; or, that the Irish parliament 
would have been justified in giving it up 
again, although they had obtained it un- 
solicited, through the ignorance, or some 
worse motive, of our ministry, and it should 
even have appeared without their inten- 
tion? Undoubtedly it would have been 
absurd to expect any such thing. Once 
gone, there was an end of it for ever. 

Of the propositions now before parlia- 
ment, the more they were considered, the 
more he found them liable to serious and 
insuperable objections. The ministry, 
notwithstanding their boasted determina- 
tion of carrying them in their original 
form, had been obliged to give it up, and 
thence had proved to all the world, that 
they could not vindicate them, and that 
they themselves now considered them as 
originally inadequate ; that they had stood 
upon ground which they found not tena- 
ble, and therefore, to make them less ex- 
ceptionable, certain additions and amend- 
ments had been adopted. But could any 
gentleman take upon himself to say, that 
the amendments were sufficient to remove 
the evils contained in the propositions ? 
Certainly not: and it was his opinion, 
that it would be infinitely better for the 
peace and harmony of the two countries 
that no treaty at all should take place, 
than that the propositions now before the 
committee should pass. For unless such 
a plan was devised, as should effectually 
remove the grounds of uneasiness, without 
being materially detrimental to either 
country, it were better, doubtless, that no 
plan at all should be put into execution. 

Mr. Fox then said, that the propositions 
were to be considered as a treaty be- 
tween two independent powers for the 
mutual advantage of both. It was a bar- 
gain going on between them to this pur- 
pose, ‘I will give you so much for so 
much.” In the construction of all fair 
bargains, it was ever understood, that both 
parties were to be benefited ; that neither 
was to be wronged; that neither was to 
be injured. But this fourth proposition 
possessed the most extraordinary qualities 
that ever marked a begociation ; it pro- 
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mised so much to Ireland, that it threat- 
ened the existence of many of our most 
valuable manufactories ; it also demanded 
a surrender from Ireland of her legislative 
independence. To grant Ireland advan- 
tages detrimental to the immediate sup- 
port of the British empire, could never be 
required by Ireland; and ought not to be 
given by us. To grant Ireland advantages 
and require a price she could not accede ta 
without relinquishing her legislative inde- 
pendence, would be an insult to her un- 
derstanding to expect. Yet such was the 
absolute tendency of this fourth proposi- 
tion, and such the consequences that must 
take place if it was carried. 

The complaints cf Ireland undoubtedly 
merited every attention, and might, if not 
removed by wise and salutary measures, 
Abe the cause of serious consequences. 

ut did any one imagine, that her com- 
plaints were to be relieved by advantages 
arising from a participation of our trade, 
when she, on the other hand, was to be 


obliged to relinquish the independence of | 


her parliament? Would not that resump- 
tion of the legislative power of the British 
parliament over that of Ireland, be a 
means of defeating every advantage to be 
expected from a participation of our trade 2 
Undoubtedly it would: and in this case, 
Ireland made an absolute and certain sur- 
render of what was her chief pride—the 
independence af her parliament—for a 
participation, the advantages of which 
Great Britain could always defeat by her 
resumed power over the parliament of 
Ireland. 

That the uneasiness of freland was wor- 
thy of the greatest exertions of our abili- 
ties, and required immediate attention, 
must. be admitted: but when the effects 
of this proposition sbould take place on 


the manufacturers of this country who had. 


applied by petition, were we to imagine 
that the complaints of the people of Eng- 
land would be less formidable, when they 
should find their interests sacrificed? Did 
any man pretend to say, that a commo- 
tion in England would be less alarming. 
than discontent in Ireland ? 

The necessity of pursuing this business 
with the utmost siaige nd enon the ne- 
cessity of acting upon deliberation, arose 
from this circumstance, that the proposi- 


tions, when acceded to by Ireland, would: 


and must be final. An hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Dempster) imagined it was neces- 
sary that these propositions should be 
tried, because something was becessary 


= 
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to be done; but he was clearly in an error 
respecting the nature of the present nego- 
ciation. The hon. gentleman considered 
it as differing from the treaty with Scot- 
land (which forms the union), as that 
treaty could not be altered; because, said 
he, one of the parties who framed it is no 
more, meaning the Scottish parliament. 
He imagined that the present propositions 
could be altered, because both the parlia- 
ments who agreed to them will still re- 
main. In this Mr. Fox begged leave to 
observe, the hon. gentleman had totally 
misunderstood the fact. The propositions, 
when agreed to by the British and Irish 
parliaments, would form a solemn treaty 
which neither country could afterwards 
alter or infringe, without a direct viola. 
tion of good faith. And in this he held 
the language and idea of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and in this, and in this 
only, he agreed with him. However de- 
trimental the propositions, therefore, might 
hereafter be found to either country, that 
country could not redress herself; for 
such was the nature of the treaty. Did 
they not therefore demand the most deli- 
berate investigation ? 

The alterations that the propositions 
had already undergone, were standing 
proofs, that no dependence ought to be 
placed in the wisdom of those who ori- 
ginally offered them to parliament. After 
the declaration made by the minister, 
upon his first laying those propositions be- 
fore parliament, that they must stand or 
fall together, his mortification could not 
be small, to find himself forced to submit 
to alterations, in order to preserve that 
majority, from which he had received so. 
many proofs of acquiescence to his mea- 
sures. Supported as the right hon. gentle- 
man often had boasted he was, yet he had 
certainly been disappointed in the present 
business: he had not found the present 
House of Commons pliant enough en- 
tirely to forget their duty to their coun- 
try: he had heen forced to admit amend- 
ments; but, whether with a view to bene- 
fit this or that country, or only to main- 
tain the station he now filled, the public 
must be left to judge. That the minister 
had solemnly declared, he would admit 
no alteration in the original propositions, 
was a fact. Had he kept his word? No: 
but by acting as he had done, it was plain 
his confidence in the support of the pre- 
sent House of Commons began to abate. 
And there was little doubt, but as they 
receded from the minister's confidence, 
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they would rise in the good opinion of the 
public. For, perhaps, a more general and 
better-founded alarm had never spread 
itself all over the kingdom than had been 
excited by these propositions. 

The people had been very slow in their 
apprehensions of the present ministry. 
From the present parliament, undoubtedly 
the people had a right to expect the 
strongest exertions, and the most unre- 
mitting care for the general good. The 
majority had been sent to parliament 
under the most popularapprobation, though 
founded in delusion, that ever had marked 
a general elcction. Yet, in the ministry, 
the people had shewn by the petitions 
that crowded the table, that they had not 
now that confidence they once had, and 
that they were seriously alarmed for the 
safety of their trade and manufactures, 
and in a degree that no minister had ever 
dared to expose them to before. Little, 
indeed, could the people suspect, that the. 
same man who had made himself popular 
by a clamorous support of a charter which 
had been abused, would, when ia power, 
have attempted to hurry propositions 
through the House, that entirely gave up 
for ever the power of renewing that very 
charter! For no man would pretend to 
say, it would have been doing less, if 
the minister had been able to pass the 
original propositions. But with what 
astonishment must the people behold him 
engaged in a business, by which so many 
manufactories must be exposed to ruin ; 
and which, at one blow, swept away the 
means of existence to thousands of the 
manufacturers of Great Britam! That 
these were facts, the petitions upon the 
table proved. And petitions from a more 
numerous, or more respectable body of 
men (however neglected and insulted by 
ministers), had never been presented to 
this House before. 

Much, though ill-founded reliance, was 
placed on the amendments that had been. 
made. But were they adequate to remove 
the evils with which the propositions were 
loaded? No. Had the petitions ceased 
to come in since the amendments had been 
adopted? No. Had ministry been able 
to get any one set of manufacturers in 
the kingdom to approve of the proposi- 
tions, notwithstanding the amendments ? 
No. They had not been able to obtain 
one paper of approbation to lay upon that 
table, which groaned with the mass of 
petitions against the propositions. Was 
the conduct of the ministry sanctioned by. 
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any one set of men in the kingdom, who 
had appeared in the business? No. Was 
not every man in a state of alarm who 
had She: least sense of the danger of the 
propositions? Certainly. That this fourth 
proposition contained in it subject of seri- 
ous alarm to the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, was fully established. 

But let us see how Ireland would be 
affected. Would she only be benefited ? 
Was there nothing prejudicial to her inte- 
rests contained in this propsition? Un- 
doubtedly yes: for it was made a part of 
it, that she must relinquish her legislative 
independence, and adopt again, in future, 
laws made by the British parliament. To 
take a more direct view of this proposition, 
it would be found, that where the mi- 
nistry had not displayed their imbecility, 
they had been insidious ; where they had 
not been insidious, they had been trea- 
cherous ; and by one or other or all these, 
had they been directed in their prosecu- 
tion of this very proposition now before 
the committee. 

_ His hon. friend behind him (Mr. She- 
ridan ) had clearly established the insidious 
conduct of ministers, in not having laid 
this proposition before the Irish parlia- 
ment with the others ; particularly, as by 
it, Ireland bound herself to resign her 

degislative independence. If it should be 
pretended, that there was no insidious in- 
tention in not carrying this proposition 
before that parliament, it became a proof 
of their imbecility in not having done so ; 
because it was deemed essential: and 
therefore it proved, that ministry had not 
been capable of finishing and completing 
their system to lay before Ireland. If it 
should be pretended that there was no 
meaning in the clause which bound the 
Irish to adopt the British acts of parlia- 
‘ment, and that Ireland would not be 
bound by it, then must the whole be trea- 
chery to this country. 

As a proof of. the imbecility of mi- 
nisters, and how distant this negociation 
was from the estimation due to a well- 
digested plan, Mr. Fox observed, that 
very early in that evening’s debate the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 

guer had informed them, that one of the 
alterations, called amendments, : in this 
fourth proposition, was made in conse- 
quence of some gestures he perceived on 
that side of the House when the proposi- 
tion was read in the committee the last 
time of meeting. Could a stronger picture 
be given how little administration was able 
[ VOL. XxV. ] 
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to rely upon their own deliberations, than 
was conveyed in this declaration of the 
minister? That nothing permanent or be- 
neficial to either country could be ex- 
pected from the councils of those who ~ 
framed the propositions, Mr. Fox said he 
well knew. But that such a mark should 
be set upon them by the minister as this, 
that he had adopted an alteration barely 
upon perceiving a gesture on that side of 
the House, was an acknowledgment how 
little they could depend on their own 
udemments beyond what he could have 
ooked for. What could the people think 
of the whole system, when a gesture was 
the avowed cause, by the minister, of an 
alteration in one of the Irish propositions, 
which was declared essential towards car- 
rying into effect the present settlement, 
and formed one of the most important 
branches of that system which was to give 
content to Ireland, and mutual happiness 
to both kingdoms! That very system, 
which the same minister told them must 
stand or fall together, we now found, by 
the same minister, was become so weak in 
their own eyes, that a gesture was a suffi- 
cient reason to make an alteration in it. 
Such was the consistency and firmness of 
the present administration ! | 
But, notwithstanding this gesticulated 
alteration, the original evil still remained. 
Like every other alteration made in what 
was in itself radically bad, every amend- 
ment, as they were called, only shewed 
the original deformity of the propositions 
in stronger and stronger colours. This 
fourth proposition, as it now stood, could 
never be agreed to. The first and second 
part were incompatible, and it was impos- 
sible that both countries could agree to it. 
In the first part Ireland was promised a 
participation of our trade. This must af- 
ford, at first sight, a fruitful prospect to 
her. But what were the terms upon which 
she was to attain this participation? Why, 
by binding herself to adopt such British 
acts of parliament, hereafter to be made, 
as Great Britain should think fit to send 
there. Would Ireland agree to this with 
her eyes open? And would the Irish not . 
discover the surrender demanded of them 
on the first perusal of the proposition? 
Undoubtedly they would; for to suppose 
they would not, would be estimating them 
a nation of idiots. However detrimental an 
unlimited participation of our trade might 
be to our manufacturers, yet the benefit to 
Ireland must be remote. And Ireland, 
by this proposition, ih surrendering her 
Y 
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legislative independence, gave up & cef- 
tain good for an uncertain benefit. Ifa 
man were to set about framing a propost- 
tion that could contain matter most ob- 
jectionable to both countries, he could not 
frame one more completely so than this 
fourth proposition ; seeing that the advan- 
tages held out by the first part of it are 
overbalanced by the demand of a sur- 
render of the legislative power of Ireland. 
Hereafter Ireland would have no power to 
consult her own interests, but must adopt 
the British acts of parliament ; and having 
once agreed to the propositions, she from 
that time would have no alternative, but 
must adopt the laws framed here, and sent 
to her. Was it imagined the people of 
Ireland would not see through this pre- 
tended favour ? Would not the mind of an 
Irishman revolt now at-the idea of keep- 
ing up the-form ofa parliament, who must 
register those laws which should hereafter 
be sent to Ireland? They would have no 
alternative, nor could they call one of 
those laws into question, or debate even 
‘upon their merits: having agreed to ac- 
cept these propositions, they would be 
bound for ever to obey this condition. 
_ An attempt had been made by the op- 
posite side of the House to assert, that 
whatever the consequences might be to 
Ireland, she would have no right to com- 
lain, because the propositions originated 
in her own parliament. With respect to 
the fourth proposition, this argument, 
mean as it certainly was, could not be ap- 
pe as it did not originate in Ireland. 
ut as to laying any stress upon the pro- 
positions coming from Ireland officially, it 
was well known and generally admitted 
that they sprang originally from the mi- 
nistry here. Therefore there could be no 
advantage taken against Ireland on ac- 
count of fhe propositions coming from 
her parliament. 

To impose upon a people under any 
pretence, but particularly at the same 
moment you are telling them of granting 
them advantages which they did not pos- 
sess before, could only be attempted by 
the worst of men and the most profligate 
of ministers. Even if such a trick could 
be successful, would any man pretend to 
say that an imposition was the most likely 
way to heal the disquietude of the people 
of Ireland? Did any man pretend to say 
that a system built upon such principles 
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be a visionary in politics indeed, who could 
entertain an idea so absurd. In order to 
illustrate this position, Mr. Fox begged 
leave to suppose a case, that we were car« 
rying on a negociation with any foreign 
power that was friendly towards us; and 
that the minister of this country had in- 
duced that power to prefer such and such 
proposals to our parliament. When they 
found that they had been trepanned into 
an imposition, was it to be imagined they 
would abide by it, merely because they 
had been seduced by our ministry to be 
the proposers of it? Undoubtedly they 
would not: and indeed, so far from think- 
ing themselves bound to abide by it under 
such circumstance$, their pride and intee- 
rest would feel doubly wounded, and the 
treachery of such a minister would ope- 
rate with double force to make them re« 
ject it more firmly and with greater re« 
sentment. 

As Ireland by this proposition must be 
obliged to adopt whatever laws Great 
Britain in her wisdom should see fit to 
make for the regulation of that trade 
which Ireland was to share, was it not the 
most obvious thing in the world, that, 
having that power, the British parliament 
would abandon the interest of this coun- 
try, if, in framing her laws, they were 
not particularly attentive to the particular 
interests of Great Britain? No man could 
doubt it. Yet if we were even to allow 
that this should not happen, and that it 
never did happen, still, such was the na- 
tural jealousy of human nature, such the 
apprehension naturally raised by giving 
power to others, that suspicions would un- 
avoidably rise, and the natural conse- 
quences of such suspicion must follow. 

The chief aim of Ireland in all her late 
endeavours was to obtain an independent 
parliament, and she was now possessed of 
a legislature independent of Great Britain. 
Was it to be imagined that, under the idea 
of getting a participation of our trade, she 
would relinquish that power? It would, 
in fact, be yielding up her independen 
entirely to do so; and it would be esti- 
mating them a nation of idiots, to supe 
pose they would give up the principal 
characteristic of a ‘free people, or make 
a certain sacrifice for a promised benefit 
they ncver might be the better for. Even 
if Ireland agreed to surrender her legisla- 
tive independence, and bound herself to 


was capable of establishing any thing like | adopt in silence whatever laws Great Bri- 
' an harmonious or permanent understand- : tain should hereafter think proper to ime 


ing between the two countries? He must 


pose, were we to expect the same obes 
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dience to those laws as if they had been 
framed by their own parliament? There 
was, Mr. Fox observed, a material dif- 
ference between that kind of obedicnce, 
which arose from a mind influenced and 
guided by voluntary and constitutional 
ideas, and that which arose from the mind 
which aimed not beyond that which 
claimed no higher description than the 
French gave by the term par maniére 
@acquit. Tedious and ineffectual must 
be the obedience paid to laws framed in 
this country for Ireland now, when that 
spirit, which alone gave energy and dignity 
to the execution of all laws, was broken 
and discomfited. This fourth proposition, 
therefore, is so pregnant with evils and 
objections, that the framer of it seemed 
only to have been engaged how to distress 
us with the difficulty of enumerating them. 
Thus stood the objections against this 
fourth proposition—objections on all sides 
unanswerable, solid, and irremovable—ob- 
jections that in the very face and front of 
them threatened worse consequences, and, 
in future, greater evils than any that could 
now exist. | 
Mr. Fox begged leave to state before he 
concluded, that it was the practice of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in answer to any remarks that he 
had the bonour to submit to that House, to 
take great pains to make it be believed 
that he (Mr. Fox), by exposing the 
weakness and fallacy of the measures of 
administration, in effect created them. 
Gross and absurd as such a mode of argu- 
ment certainly was, the right hon. gen- 
tleman was so constant in the use of it, 
that Mr. Fox said he foresaw that on the 
co occasion it would form the line of 
is conduct. Of this it was only neces- 
sary to observe, that it would be incum- 
bent on the right hon. gentleman to prove 
how the exposure of an evil could create 
it. Mr. Fox, with some warmth, de- 
elared, that he hoped he was too well ac- 
quainted with his duty in parliament to sit 
there merely to register the measures of 
apy ministry without examining them to 
the best of his abilities. If the arguments 
he had used to shew the fallacy and in- 
sufficiency of this fourth proposition, and 
its direct tendency to injure both coun- 
tries, were not founded upon facts, the 
good sense of the people of Ireland would 
pay no regard to them; the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain would be con- 
gented. 
Administration had taken some pains to 
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maké the House believe that if they could 
carry this fourth proposition in the Irish 
parliament, there would be an end of the 
business, and an end to all apprehensions on 
our part, as the treaty must then be final. 
But let the House not deceive themselves 
with this idea, nor think so meanly of the 
Irish, that even if their parliament should 
make a surrender of their legislative inde- 
pendence, the people at large would agree 
to it, or remain quiet under such a sacri- 
fice. There were recent historical facts 
which proved that the acquiescence of the 
Irish House of Commons was not conclu- | 
sive. And it was necessary to make this 
remark now, that we might not be de- 
ceived into a belief, that by their acceding 
to this fourth proposition the business 
must be finally settled. It was not the 
acquiescence merely of this or that de- 
scription of men that could settle upon a 
firm basis the terms that were equal to 
bind and cement the interests and pro- 
sear of a great commercial people, if 
that acquiescence was given in opposition 
to reason and to facts. 

Salus popult suprema lez, was a maxim 
universally admitted. And such was the 
unfortunate construction of the fourth pro- 
position, that nothing was more probable 
than that both countries would be obliged 
to appeal to it for relief. Incompetent as 
the propositions had been found to quiet 
the uneasinesses, or sccure the affections 
of Ireland, and pernicious as this fourth 
proposition was, ip particular, to the ho- 
nour or interests of either country, Mr. 
Fox 9) brates to the candour and good 
sense of the.committee, whether it would 
not now be more fair, more manly, and 
more honourable to address the Irish to 
this purpose :—*‘ that, however desirous 
and happy we should be to serve you, yet, 
in justice to our own country, we find we 
cannot grant what we offered. “Without 
being the ruin of many here, we cannot 
serve an equal number of you. Withaut 
exposing our own country and its manu- 
factures and manufacturers to ruin, or 
without your yielding up the indepen- 
dency of your parliament, we cannot 
grant the participation offered to you.” 
Gloomy, disgraceful, and fatal as this ad- 
dress would prove to the present ministry, 
yet it could not be denied but that the 
same address was conveyed to the Irish 
indirectly by this very proposition. 

To prosecute this measure upon terms 
that never could be adhered to, and if ad- 
witted, could never prove permanent, 
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must prove the source of endless and ad- 
ditional complaints from Ireland, and of 
trouble to Great Britain. As a generous 
and liberal people, the Irish ought to be 
dealt with accordingly. They were ca- 
pable of receiving the worst with forti- 
tude; but it was by no means to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that they would be 
Imposed upon with patience. The pro- 
sperity of Ireland was undoubtedly to 
be considered as the prosperity of Great 
Britain; and there was no Irishman of 
sense but was equally sensible that the 
prosperity of Engine was the prosperity 
of Ireland. In our prosperity the Irish 
were as firmly interested as we were in 
theirs: and if they could not prosper 
without endangering that trade upon which 
the revenue of the empire principally de- 
pended for support, they would ultimately 
find it a purchase dearly bought. Yet it 
was by no means his opinion that the pro- 
sperity of Ireland might not be promoted 
without injury to the British trade: but 
of this he was sure, that no good could 
ever arise from the present measure of 
ministry towards carrying on the purposes 
so much wanted—that of a perfect and 
cordial understanding between the two 
countries. 

Nothing was more plain, and nothing 
more true, than that the more the Irish 
propositions had been investigated, the 
greater number of objections had arisen 
up against them. They promised much 
to Ireland, but took away more than they 
gave. The learned gentleman over the 
way (Mr. Dundas) had said more to these 
points probably than he intended: he had 
avowed a caution necessary on his part, to 
say how little Ireland would be benefited, 
how much Great Britain would be a 
gaincr. This was the ministerial language 
here; and it was well known they held 
another language inthe other kingdom. 
This was only part of that littleness of 
conduct, mixed with duplicity, that dis- 
tinguished all the measures of the present 
ministry, and particularly their conduct 
throughout this negociation. 

This system was pregnant with the 
worst consequences to both countries. 
Without administering any certain good 
to Ireland, it was to be accomplished only 
by a surrender of her legislative indepen- 
dence. The participation threatened, on 
one hand, ruin to many of our most valu- 
able manufactories, and demanded a sur- 
render from Ireland, ever too dear for 
her to pay, for any advantages of trade so 
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remote and uncertain as it might prove. | 
A system loaded with such objections, 
and pregnant with such mischiefs to both 
countries, Mr. Fox declared he could not 
vote for. Monstrous as the sacrifices 
were that had been attempted by ministry 
to be made to Ireland, (in particular that 
of the power of renewing the East India 
Company’s charter); destructive as this 
fourth proposition must prove to thousands 
of manufacturers in this kingdom; yet 
nothing was more obvious than this fact, 
that Ireland would reap no advantage 
whatever, as the resumption of the British 
parliament over that of Ireland took a 
power that did away every idea of benefit 
to be expected from the participation of 
our trade. 

Numerous as the objections against this 
prepare really were, Mr. Fox declared 

e did not take upon him to say that all 
the objections contained in them were yet 
found out; for as more of them were dis- 
covered, the more they seemed to mul- 
tiply, and grow daily stronger by their 
numbers. It was not, therefore, to be 
wondered that ministry did every thing in 
their power to hurry them through par- 
liament ; but let them beware of the con- 
sequences. 

mpregnated as the propositions were 
with the most alarming mischiefs to both 
countries, and foreign as they were to 
effect any one good purpose to either, it 
was his duty to oppose them; for, instead 
of proweene benefits, they would cer- 
tainly prove the source of the most un- - 
happy consequences both to Great Bri- 
tain and to Ireland. 

Mr. John Scott defended this proposi- 
tion from the charges Mr. Fox had brought 
upon it, and said that the Irish were no: 
more degraded by the conditions for which. 
we stipulated, than we were degraded by’ 
the conditions on our part, that we would. 
not in future legislate against Ireland. He 
warmly approved the whole of the reso- 
lutions, as a system calculated to produce 
amity between the two nations. 

Mr. Pitt said, that Mr. Fox’s argument 
that the Irish might have got rid of the 
condition annexed to the grant of the co- 
lonial trade, with the resolution which he 
himself moved in 1782, had no affinity. 
In that resolution Mr. Fox had stated, 
that “ the connexion between the two 
kingdoms should be established by mutual 
consent upon asolid and permanent basis.” 
Mr. Pitt desired to know, therefore, what 
Mr. Fox meant by that expression of per- 
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manency, if it was true, as he now asserted, 
that the Irish could relieve themselves 
from the condition whenever they liked. 

Mr. Fox said, that he did not think it 
necessary to state what would have been 
the measure which he should have brought 
forward to square and conclude the com- 
mercial relation between the two king- 
doms; all that he had before asserted in 
respect to the permanency of the conces- 
sions in 1750 was, that the option was 
fee and the option was in the 

rish. - 

Mr. Courtenay confessed that he enter- 
tained prejudices in favour of Ireland, 
which he was not ashamed to avow in the 
face of a British House of Commons, per- 
suaded that they would have liberality 
enough to make allowance for these pre- 
judices, It was the avowed intention of 
the present proposition to cement the in- 
terests of the two countries; but he could 
point out in almost every one of them the 
' foundation of jealousies and dissentions. 

If the present proposition should pass in 
the parliament of Ireland by the strength 
of a majority, the consequence would be 
that it would divide the parliament and 
the people. It would reduce that parlia- 
ment to the situation of the parliament of 
Paris, in registering the edicts of the 
Grand Monarque without the power of 
making any alteration. Coulda Bill enact- 
ing these commercial regulations, in its 
progress through the House, undergo any 
amendment either at a first, second, or 
third reading ? Could it.be brought into a 
committee with a view of improving it? 
On the contrary, this resolution, if carried 
into a law in that country, would bring 
back the parliament to its state of de- 
pendence and servitude during the opera- 
tion of Poyning’s law : it was possible the 
minister might be able to carry the pro- 
_ position through by. majorities in parlia- 
ment both in this country and in Ireland; 
but recent instances might have convinced 
him that a measure repugnant to the ge- 
neral sentiments of the public could not 
be carried through, however countenanced 
by influenced majorities. The right hon. 
gentleman found himself reduced to the 
mortifying necessity of abandoning a fa- 
vourite object, which, however, at the be- 
ginning of the session, he carried by a 
‘decided majority. The Westminster scru- 
tiny, though countenanced by that House, 
was given up for its unpopularity without 
doors. He would venture to declare, from 
his knowledge ag pride, the jealousy, 
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and the spirit of his countrymen, that a 
proposition of this sort would be univer- 
sally scouted throughout the country. Zea~- 
lous and watchful as they were of their 
newly acquired independence, they could 
not suffer themselves to be dictated to by 
any power whatsoever. Distinctions would 
undoubtedly be made between acts of 
parliament which met the general sense 
of the a a and those thrust down by 
the hand of sovereign authority. Of those 
distinctions the Irish advocates could not 
fail to take advantage; and he was per- 
suaded that the feelings of juries would 
go in unison with them. This he was the 
more convinced of from a recollection of 
the conduct of the Dublin juries on the 
trial of the Hearts-of-Oak Boys, whom 
they refused to convict on the clearest 
evidence, because they were removed from 
their own vicinage by an Irish act of par- 
liament. | 

Lord Mahon contended, that the par- 
liament of Ireland would have much more 
reason to complain of an encroachment. 
on their legislative independence, if the - 
resolution should pass with the amend. 
ment, than in its original state. He then 
said, that after all the declarations made 
by the champion of the people, when he 
stood forward as the defender of Britain, 
he little expected to find him now con- 
verted into an Irish patriot.. He recole 
lected to have heard him declare, during 
the administration of the earl of Shel- 
burne, that any minister who should ad- 
vise his Majesty to give the royal assent 
to any act of the Irish legislature, must 
be responsible to the British parliament, 
How he could reconcile that with his Irish 
patriotism, he left him to say. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridze said, that a 
real patriot was a man who entertained 
the principles of universal liberty, without 
limiting himself to local attachment. The 
noble lord, he said, had stood forth as the 
champion of the liberties of the citizens of 
Geneva, while he seemed to be an advoe 
cate for despotism at home. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick said, that from the 
experience which the course of his resi- 
dence as well as his situation in Ireland 
afforded him, he knew so much of the 
country as to foresee that the present reso- 
lution, if persevered in, would be followed 
by the most unhappy consequences. Should 
the parliament of Ireland acquiesce in the 
present resolutions, they certainly would 
act against the opinions of the people, and 
little need be said in order to shew the 
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danger of setting the people and the par- 
liament at variance. It would readily be 
- perceived that the present system was a 
resumption of that power this country for- 
merly possessed, of external legislation 
over Ireland. This was what the people 
of that country were so long jealous of, 
and what they at length succeeded in over- 
throwing ; and their patience would scarce- 
ly brook to have the effect of all their la- 
bour destroyed, though even with the 
consent of their own parliament. The 
- appearance of duplicity towards Ireland 
- should, of all things, be studiously avoided, 
and the alteration made in the propositions 
could scarcely be viewed in any other light 
by the people of that country. Convinced 
by the evidence at the bar, he was satis- 
fied the propositions were favourable to 
Ireland in their original state, and the na- 
ture of the alteratiuns induced him at pre- 
sent to entertain a contrary opinion, and 
to think they would give satisfaction to 
neither country. Apprehensive, then, 
lest all the expectations entertained of 
the good consequences they would pro- 
duce of union and friendship might be 
frustrated, he was determined to take the 
sense of the House on the present ques- 
tion, though likely to be left in a very 
smal] minority. 

-The House divided: For the amend- 
ment, 36; Against it, 194. 


May 24. The House again resolved it- 
self into a Committee of the whole House 
on the Irish Propositions, Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor in the chair. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having moved the fifth Pro- 
position, 

Mr. Eden proposed to insert the words 
‘United States of America,’ by way of 
amendment. He explained to the com- 
mittee the reasons on which he grounded 
the necessity for inserting the amendment 
he had made. He urged the extreme 
necessity there was in this arrangement, 
to guard and protect the revenue against 
the dangers of an. illicit commerce; 
and argued, that this country would be 
left in a state in which it ought not to re- 
main, unless such an amendment as he 
had proposed was inserted; because, we 
should be liable to have New England 
rum, and a variety of articles, the produce 
of America, smuggled into Great Britain, 
through Ireland, td the manifest prejudice 
of the produce of our West India and 
American colonies. 

Mr. Alderman Waisor returned his 
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thanks to the right hon. gentleman for 
having moved such an amendment: bad 
he not done it, he would have moved 
one extremely like it himself; instead of 
‘United States of America,’ he should 
have moved it by 'the word ‘ States,’ sing- 
ly, because America had states aliens to 
this country, that were disunited, as well 
as states that were united ; he alluded to 
the state of Vermont. The amendment 
was exceedingly important; much more 
so than the committee might have ima- 
gined. The alderman mentioned some of 
the articles that would, if the present 
system of arrangement with Ireland went 
on, be liable to find their way into Great 
Britain to the prejudice of our colonial 
produce. Having stated this head of his 
subject much at large, there were mat- 
ters passing in America, he said, that he 
viewed with an eye of comfort and satis- 
faction. There had been before the war 
a whale fishery all along the seas that 
washed the American shores; that fishery 
employed great numbers of fishermen ; 
quiet, peaceable, industrious, hard-working 
men: men, happy under the government 
of Great Britain, as formerly established 
in North America.. These men, he re- 
joiced to hear, were already disgusted with 
the new system, and had left their ancient 
places of settlement in great numbers, to 
come and live again under the British go- 
vernment in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Canada, and our remaining colonies and 
islands in North America. ‘Their num- 
bers were daily increasing, and it was a 
most fortunate circumstance for this coun- 
try, because the American whale fishery 
was not only a valuable branch of traiiic, 
but it was also important as a nursery 
for seamen, and might, in a few years, 
prove of essential advantage to this coun- 
try. The alderman stated the quantity of 
barrels of oil produced, and detailed other 
channels of advantage that might be traced 
from it. He said, he had not before found 
an opportunity of saying much upon the 
subject of the proposed arrangement with - 
Ireland : he assured the committee, he had 
contemplated its probable consequences 
with care, and he was not afraid of them. 
Though Ireland had her local advantages ; 
though her western shore was nearer the 
Atlantic, and nearer to America and the 
West Indies, and her southern coast near 
to France, there was nothing to be deduced 
from these considerations, but a conclu- 
sion, that with a proper management, ce- 


mented and connected by bonds of cordial 
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amity, enjoying mutual benefits, and bear- 
ing mutual burthens, the happiest conse- 
quences were to be expected for both 
countries. With regard to the several 
motives that had actuated those who had 
come forward with propositions respecting 
Ireland, he believed they had both of them 
stood nearly on the same board of the po- 
litical stage; they had all played parts in 
the farce of “ Le Médecin malgré lui; 
but it was enough that they had severally 
played their characters well. He admired 
the bridge that had been built across St. 
George’s Channel by the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, in 1780: he admired also the 
superstructure now raising upon that foun- 
dation by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer; but as he was persuaded both were 
desimed ably and for good purposes, he 
did not admire those who laid the founda- 
tion, abusing the building of the super- 
structure; neither did he admire the 
builders of the superstructure abusing 
those who laid the foundation; they both 
had their separate merits in the great 
work they each constructed.—In the pre- 
sent business, he was satisfied the nght 
hon. gentleman was proceeding like a wise 
and a prudent statesman. <A great deal 
of alarm had been spread in this country, 
but it was ill founded: ‘he had listened to 
the manufacturers when examined at the 
bar; he had heard them with attention ; 
he had read their evidence with care; it 
had made no impression on his mind to 
_ warrant fear or apprehension. He had 
heard it said, that we should have the 
sugars of foreign colonies, of the French 
West-India islands for instance, smuggled 
into this country through Ireland. Let 
those who held such doctrines talk upon 
the subject with merchants competent to 
converse uponit; they would laugh in the 
faces of those who entertained any such 
idle notions. Merchants knew, that the 
French would not suffer even a cask of 
their sugars to be put on board any bot- 
toms but their own; they knew the value 
of their carrying trade, and they would 
admit no nation to share it with them. 
But, were the fact true, and could all the 
sugars the French West India islands pro- 
duced, be purchased and brought here, he 
should say, so much the better: we should 
have the carrying of it; our navigation 
would thrive, and the nurseries of our 
seamen would thrive with it. The fact 
was, the French would part with nothing 
at their islands to strangers, but what they 
eould not better dispose of themselves: 
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they would part with their molasses, which 
they sold to the Americans, and thence 
the American rum. Mr. Watson repeated 
his declaration, that he had no dread 
of the plan of arrangement with Ireland, 
but, on the contrary, the warmest ho 

that we should soon feel one common in- 
terest; that the seamen of Ireland, and 
the growing wealth of Ireland internally, 
would be found to be the source of satis- 
faction and of strength to this country. 
That a full and free participation of com- 
mercial advantages should produce any 
other consequences he did not expect: 
the skill and ingenuity of our manuféc- 
turers; the béldness, the enterprize, aad 
the experience of our matiners; the large 
floating property our merchants possessed ; 
all these were circumstances to ground @ 
rational hope upon, that with care and at- 
tention, ecomony and prudence, Great 
Britain would rise rapidly ; her commerce 
was already increasing apace; her vigour 


returning; and her wealth beginning to — 


accumulate. To what, then, had we to 
look, but to the pleasing prospect of her 
being enabled soon to raise her head 
among the nations? 

Mr. Eden said, he would readily en- 
brace the worthy alderman’s proposed 
amendment, and let it stand ‘ States of 
America,’ instead of * United States.’ Ia- 
deed strong reasons had oceurred to hin 
that it ought to be so within these few 
minutes. Mr. Eden then proceeded to 
adduce a variety of arguments to shew, 
that the particular state of the tobacco 
trade, and the different duties under which 
tobacco was imported into this country 
and into Ireland, rendered it highly neces- 
sary that some guard should be put into 
the propositions on that point. 

Mr. Pitt said, there certainly was a | 
great deal well worth attending to in what 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman, 
and from the worthy alderman, and he 
hoped that he had listened to neither in 
vain; but he could on no account consent 
to the idea, that they had any right what- 
ever to interfere with the foreign trade 
of Ireland: it was not the business of 
the propositions; the aim and object of 
which went clearly to the providing proper 
guards and securities for the future regu- 
lation of our commerce and navigation 
with our own colonies. 

After some further conversation, Mr. 


_Eden withdrew his amendment for the 


present. The sixth Resolution being put, 
Mr. D. PB. Coke said, he had received 
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instructions from his constituents at Not- 
tingham, to oppose the propositions : and, 
as he did not wish to interrupt other gen- 
tlemen, when they were desirous of speak- 
ing, he had waited several days for an 


opportunity, and had some thoughts of 


moving for Mr. Taylor to quit the chair, 
as what he wished to move farther, could 
not be properly done but in the House. 
M-. Coke having said this, proceeded to 
state, that there was a petition on the 
table from a large number of his consti- 
tuents, who were concerned in the manu- 
factory of stockings, of various descrip- 
tins; assigned n reason for their having 
declined appearing at the bar of the House 
by themselves and their counsel, to be 
heard in support of their petition; and 


went into a relation of the grounds of 


their apprehensions, that the propositions 
weuld materially affect their interests. He 
ertered into a bricf history of the causes 
which had enabled the Nottingham manu- 
facturers of stockings, to make silk stock- 
ings considerably cheaper than they could 
be made either in London or in Dublin. 
_ He next assigned the ground on which his 
constituents had felt alarm: the principal 
reasons were, the clieaper price in Ireland, 
o silk, of labour, and of food, &c. He 
‘assured the House, that those of his con- 
stituents in whose behalf he was address- 
irg them, were a most numerous and 
respectable description of persons; that 
they were actuated by no factious motives; 
a‘ruth sufficiently evident from their con- 
sisting of the whole body of Nottingham 
stecking manufacturers, sages sata 
amongst them many persons of very dif- 
ferent political sentiment. Mr. Coke read 
@ motion to the committee, which he said 
he would take an opportunity of stating to 
the House: the purport of it was, “ That 
the farther consideration of the Irish pro- 
positions be adjourned till the next session, 
or until the House shall have heard from 
Yreland, whether she will be satisfied with 
the resolutions and their various amend- 
ments or not.” : 

Mr. Robert Smith said, though he was 
generally better pleased to listen to the 
opinions of other gentlemen than to trouble 
the House with any of his own, yet he 
could not resist the inclination he felt to 
intrude on the committce with a few re- 
marks upon what had fallen from his hon. 
friend ; and he was the rather inclined to 
do it, because, considering the misfortune 
he had been under, and he thought it a 
very great one, of disagreeing conscien- 
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tiously, and upon principle, with several 
of his constituents upon that question, he 
thought the House would expect a few 
words from him some time or other in the 
course of the inquiry. When he had pre- 
sented the petition upon that subject to 
the House, he had very fully and anxiously 
considered the effect of the propositions; - 
and, as far as it then appeared to him, he 
had expressed his opinion that they would 
not affect the manufactures of Nottingham. 
He had since had a long correspondence 
with the committee of manufacturers; and 
he was sorry to find, that the reasons which 
he had fancied would have changed their 
Opinions, had not done it, but that their 
objections remained in full force: at the 
same time he must say, that the discussion 
had converted his own doubts into cer- 
tainties; and with that irresistible force 
which a long and serious discussion brings 
upon the mind, that he was now able to 
give it as his decided opinion, that the 
propositions would not injure the manu- 
factures of Nottingham.—The greatest 
mortification he had suffered in the course 
of the business had been, that the com- 


- mittee of manufacturers had not thought 


it proper to avail themselves of the liberty 
he had solicited for them of appearing at 
the bar in support of their allegations. 
Without meaning to arraign that decision, 
he could not help wishing the matter had 
been seriously discussed at the bar, and 
that the House might, as they had done in 
the case of other manufacturers, have at- 
tended in a solemn manner to the~discus- 
sion of that point. He wished it to be 
remembered, because it was material to 
the present inquiry, that when the right 
hon. gentleman and his noble friend near 
him (Mr. Fox and lord North) had ob- 
tained for Ireland a free constitution, the 
first object of that free parliament-was, to 
give Ireland a free foreign trade; by tak- 
ing off all partial restrictions, and thereby 
enabling her to meet us in all the markets 
of Europe with every advantage she could 
boast, of cheapness, of labour, and provi- 
sions, freedom from taxes, &c. Her in- 
tercourse, therefore, with other countries, 
being then, as it was at that moment, ‘free 
and uncircumscribed, it was somewhere 
else than to her foreign trade that he must 
look for the dangers of the propositions. 
It could, therefore, be no where else but in 
the intercourse between the two countries ; 
and in order to see that, it would be ne- 
cessary to examine in what manner the 
present intercourse subsisted, and how it 
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would be altered by the Irish propositions. 
At present, this country might export all 
sorts of stockings to Ireland, paying cer- 
tain duties ; the importation of Irish stock- 
ings to England was altogether prohibited; 
the only alteration, therefore, made by 
these regulations was, that the prohibition 
should -be taken off, and that the Irish 
should have the power of importing into 
this country, stockings upon the same 
terms that we sent them into Ireland.— 
The duties paid by this country on the 
exportation of stockings to Ireland, were 
10 per cent. on thread and cotton stock- 
ings, 30 on worsted, and 40 on silk: the 
expense of freight, land carriage, in- 
surance, &c. might amount to 3 per cent. 
more; therefore, as they now carried on 
a beneficial trade to Ireland in the articles 
of thread and cotton stockings, it was 
evident that they must at present manu- 
facture 13 per cent. cheaper than the 
Irish did, or the Irish would supply them- 
selves rather than purchase of them; as 
the Irish must pay the same duty here 
that our stocking manufacturers paid 
there, it was evident that the Irish must, 
in order to do that, manufacture 26 per 
cent. cheaper than they did at present. 
This argument was still stronger in the 
article of silk and worsted stockings, the 
duty on the exportation of worsted stock- 
ings to Ireland being 30 per cent. and on 
silk stockings 40 percent. Now, though 
so high a duty certainly acted as a prohi- 
bition, yet what was remarkable was, that 
the greatest part of the silk stockings worn 
in Ireland were the manufacture of this 
country, much being smuggled from 
hence: and yet, notwithstanding that no 
duty was paid to the King, the manufac- 
turer was not without additional expense, 
because he must give a compensation to 
the smuggler, which, he declared, he 
thought could not amount to less than 15 
percent. If, therefore, we actually sup- 
plied the consumption of Ireland with silk 
stockings at an addititional expense of 15 
per cent., it was evident that the Irish 
must work 30 per cent. cheaper than they 
now did, before they could supply us in 
the same manner. If the injury to the 
manufactures of Nottingham were not in 
this way, it could be ia no other ; because, 
the foreign trade was as open to them as it 
ever would be. Mr. Smith answered Mr. 
Coke’s statement, that labour, food, and 
lodging, were cheaper in Ireland than in 
England, by proving, from the evidence 
delivered at the bar, that though silk was 
[VOL. XXV.] 
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imported at an easier duty into Ireland 
than into this country, yet, that, all cir- 
cumstances considered, in the particular 
manufacture of stockings, they would be 
made cheaper at Nottinghan than in Ire- 
land. The difference in the price of silk, 
owing to the drawback given to Ireland, 
gave them only an advantage in their own 
consumption, but did not give them a pre- 
ference in the foreign market, because we 
gave an equal drawback to our own ma- 
nufactured article; nor did it give Ireland 
an advantage in the trade with this coun- 
try, because, in addition to the other du- 
ties, we were about to put a fresh duty, 
to countervail the diffcrence of duty on 
the raw material in the two countries. 
But he should be told by the right hon. 
gentleman, that 10; 20, 30, or even 40 
per cent. will not be prohibitory duties : 
nay, perhaps in the wildness and extrava- 
gance of assertion, the right hon. gentle- 
man might tell him, as he did before, that 
even 1,000 would not be a prohibitory 
duty. As the right hon. gentleman gave 
no reason for such an opinion, he would 
not attempt to explain what he did not 
understand, but would leave the right 
hon. gentleman to solve his own paradox. 
The opposers of these propositions, driven 
from their arguments upon the ruin they 
would give our manufactures, by the in- 
troduction of similar ones from Ireland, 
stated he knew not what dangers to pro- 
ceed from smuggling ; and stated like- 
wise, as a serious apprehension, that 
French silk stockings would, when the 
prohibition was taken off, come into this 
country through Ireland. Mercly to state 
this, Mr. Smith said, would be sufficient 
to shew its absurdity. The French were 
to smuggle silk stockings into Ireland ; 
for what ? Why, to carry them across the 
country, afterwards to smuggle them into 
England ; that was, todo that at a double 
risk and double expense, and, by a cir- 
cuitous navigation, which they might do 
at one risk and one expense, by smuggling 
them from France to England. Now, 
though a smuggler might not possess com- 
mon honesty, yet, as he generally pos- 
sessed common sense, he. did not believe 
that he could be prevailed upon to smug- 
gle in this manner, to oppose the Irish 
propositions. Concluding, therefore, that 
neither in the home trade ner in the to- 
reign trade could the Irish propositions 
alfect his constituents, Mr. Smith urged 
the importance of tke settlement with Ire- 
Jand, and the satisfaction he felt that the 
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manufactures of his constituents would 


not be sacrificed even to such an object. | 


He thought it a very great misfortune to 
differ from his constituents, since no gen- 
tleman in that House could be under 


greater obiigations to his constituents ' 
He possessed their | 


than he was to his. 
confidence, enjoyed their friendship, and 
would have gone every length but the 
giving up his principles to have obliged 
them. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. On 
the fullowing day the remaining Resolu- 
tions were agreed to by the committee. - 


May 21. Mr. M. A. Taylor reported 
the said Resolutions to the House, and 
delivered them in at the clerk’s table; 
where the same were read as follow : 

1. * Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that it is highly im- 
portant to the general interests of the Bri- 
tish empire, that the intercourse and com- 
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that the duties shall continue to be pro- 
tected and granted as at present, by with- 
holding the drawback until a certificate, 


from the proper officers of the revenue in 
the kingdom to which the export may be 


made, shall be returoed, and compared 
with the entry outwards. 

4. * That it is highly important to the 
general interests of the British empire, 
that the laws for regulating trade and na- 
vigation should be the same in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; and therefore, that it is 
essential towards carrying into effect the 
coo settlement, that all laws which 

ave been made, or shall be made, in 
Great Britain, for securing exclusive pri- 
vileges to the ships and mariners of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British colonies 
and plantations, and for regulating and 
restraining tlie trade of the British colo- 
nies and plantations, such laws imposing 
the same restraints, and conferring the 
same benafits, on the subjects of both 


merce between Great Britain and Ireland | kingdoms, should be in force in Ireland 


should be finally regulated on permanent 
and equitable principles, for the mutual be- 
nefit of both countries. 

2. ** That a full participation of com- 
mercial advantages should be permanently 
secured to Ireland whenever a provision, 
equally permanent and secure, shall be 
made by the parliament of that kingdom 
towards defraying, in proportion to its 
growing prosperity, the necessary ex- 
penses, in time of peace, of protecting 
the trade and peneral interests of the em- 

ire. 

3. ‘ That, towards carrying into full 
effect so desirable a settlement, it is fit 
and proper that all articles, not the growth 
or manufacture of Great Britain or Ire- 
land, except those of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of any of the 
countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Streights of Magellan, should be 
imported into each kingdom from the 


other reciprocally, under the same regu-. 


dations, and at the same duties ie subject 
to duties), to which thoy would be liable 
when imported directly from the country 
or place from whence the same may have 
been imported: into Great Britain or Ire- 
land respectively, as the case may be; and 
that all duties originally paid on importa- 
tion into either country respectively, except 
on arrack and foreign brandy, and onrum, 
and all sorts of strong waters, not im- 

orted from the British colonies in the 

Vest Indies, shall be fully drawn back on 
exportation to the other; but nevertheless, 


by laws to be passed by the parliament of 
that kingdom for the same time, and io 
the same manner, as in Great Britain. 

5. That it is further essential to this. 
settlement, that all goods and commodi- 
ties. of the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of British or foreign colonies in Ame- 
rica or the West Indies, and the British 
or foreign settlements on the coast of 
Africa, imported into Ireland, should, on 
importation, be subject to the same duties 
and regulations as the like goods are, or 
from time to time shall be, subject to upon 
importation into Great Britain, or, if pro- 
hibited to be tmported into Great Britain, 
shall be prohibited, in like manner, from 
being imported into Ireland. 

6. ‘* That, in order to prevent illicit 
practices injurious to the revenue and 
commerce of both kingdoms, it is expe- 
dient, that all goods, whether of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Great 
Britain or Ireland, or of any foreign coun- 
try, which shall hereafter be imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland, or into Ireland 
from Great Britain, should be put, by 
laws to be passed in the parliaments of the 
two kingdoms, under the same regulations, 
with respect to bonds, cockets, and other 
instruments, to which the like goods are 
now subject in passing from one port of 
Great Britain to another. 

7. ‘ That, for the like purpose, it is 
also expedient, that when any goods, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
British West India islands, or any other 
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of the British colonies or plantations, 
shall be shipped from Ireland for Great 
Britain, they should be accompanied 
with such original certificates of the 
revenue officers of the said colonies as 
shall be required by law on importation 
into Great Britain; and that, when the 
whole quantity included in one certificate 
shall not be shipped at any one time, the 
original certificate, properly indorsed as to 
quantity, should be sent with the first 
parce) ; and, to identify the remainder, if 
shipped within a time to be limited, new 
certificates should be granted by the prin- 
cipal officers of the ports in Ireland, ex- 
tracted from a register of the original 
documents, specifying the quantities be- 
fore shipped from thence, by what vessels, 
and to what ports. , 

8. ‘* That it is essential for carrying 
into effect the present settlement, that all 
goods exported from Ireland to the British 
colonies in the West Indies or in America, 
or to the British settlements on the coast 
of Africa, should from time to time be 
made liable to such duties and draw- 
backs, and put under such regulations, as 
may be necessary, in order that the same 
may not be exported with less incum- 
brance of duties or impositions than the 
like goods shall be burthened with when 
exported from Great Britain. 

9. “ That it is essential to the general 
commercial interests of the empire, that, 
so lony as the parliament of this kingdom 
shall think it advisable that the commerce 
to the countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Streights of Magellan, shall 
be carried on solely by an exclusive com- 
pany, having liberty to import, into the 

ort of London only, no goods of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
said countries should be allowed to be 
imported into Ireland but through Great 
Britain; and that it shall be lawful to ex- 
port such goods, of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any of the countries 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to the 
Streights of Magellan, from Great Britain 
to lreland, with the same duties retained 
thereon as are now retained on their being 
exported to that kingdom; but that an 
account shall be kept of the duties retained 
and not drawn back on the said goods ex- 
ted to Ireland, and that the amount 
thereof shall be remitted, by the receiver- 
general of his Majesty's customs in Great 
Britain, to the proper officer of the reve- 
nue in Ireland, to be placed to the account 
of his Majesty's revenue there, subject to 
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the disposal of the parliament of that king- 
dom ; and that the ships going from Great 
Britain to any of the said countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights 
of Magellan, should not be restrained from 
touching at any of the ports in Ireland, ° 
and taking on board there any of the goods 
of the growth, produce, or’ manufacture 
of that kingdom; and that no ships be 
allowed to clear out from Ireland for ate 
of the said countries but such ships as shail 
be freighted by the said company, and 
which shail have sailed from the port of 
London: and that, whenever the com- 
merce to the said country shall cease to be 
so carried on, solely, by such an exclusive 
company, the goods, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the said countries be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Streights of Magellan, should be import- 
able mto Ireland from the same countries 
from which they may be importable into 
Great Britain, and no other, 

10. «* That no prohibition should exist 
in either country, against the importation, 
use, or sale of any article, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the other, ex- 
cept such as either kingdom may judge 
expedient, from time to time, upon corn, 
meal, malt, flour, and biscuits, and except 
such qualified prohibitions at present con- 
tained in any act of the British or Irish 
parliaments as do not absolutely prevent 
the importation of goods or manufac- 
tures, or materials of manufactures, but 
only regulate the weight, the size, the 
packages, or other particular circum- 
stances, or prescribe the built, or country, 
and dimensions of the ships importing the 
same, and also except on ammunition, 
arms, gunpowder, and other utensils of 
war, importable only by virtue of his Mae 
jesty’s licence; and that the duty on the 
importation of every such article (if sub- 
ject to duty in either country) should be 
precisely the same in the ohne country as 
in the other, except where an addition 
may be necessary in either country, in 
consequence of an internal duty on any 
such article of its own consumption, or an 
internal bounty in the country where such 
article is grown, produced, or manutac- 
tured, and except such duties as either 
kingdom may judge expedient, from time 
to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and 
biscuits. 

11. ** That, in all cases where the duties 
on articles of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of either country are different 
on the importation into the other, it is 
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expedient that they should be reduced in 
the kingdom where they are the highest, 
to an amount not exceeding the amount 
payable in the other, so that the same 
shall not be less than 101 per cent. where 
any article was charged with a duty on 
importation into Ireland of 104 per cent. 
or upwards, previous to the 17th day of 
May, 1782; and that all such articles 
should be exportable from the kingdom 
into which they shall be imported as free 
from duties as the similar commodities, or 
home manufacture, of the same kingdom. 

12. «< That it is also proper, that, in all 
cases where the articles of the consump- 
tion of either kingdom shall be charged 
with an internal duty on the manufacture, 
the same manufacture, when imported 
from the other, may be charged with a 
farther duty on importation, adequate to 
countervail the internal duty on the ma- 
nufacture (except in the case of beer im- 
ported into Ireland, as far as relates to the 
duties now charged thereon) such farther 
duty to continue so long only as the in- 
ternal consumption shall be charged with 
daty or duties to balance which it shall be 
imposed ; and that, where there is a duty 
on the raw material of any manufacture in 
one kingdom greater than the duty on the 
like raw material in the other, such manu- 
facture may, on -its importation into the 
other kingdom, be charged with such a 
countervailing duty as may be sufficient to 
subject the same, so imported, to burthens 
adequate to those which the manufacture, 
composed of the like raw material, is sub- 
ject to, in consequence of duties on such 
material in the kingdom into which such 
manufacture is so imported ; and the said 
manvfacture, so imported, shall be enti- 
tled to such drawbacks or bounties, on 
exportation, as may leave the same sub- 
ject to no heavier burthen than the home- 
made manufacture. 

13. “ That, in order to give perma- 
nency to the settlement now intended to 
be established, it is necessary that no new 
or additional duties should be hereafter 
imposed in either kingdom on the impor- 
tation of any article of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the other, except 
such additional duties as may be requisite 
to balance duties on internal consumption, 
pursuant to the foregoing resolution, or in 
consequence of bounties remaining on 
such article when exported from the other 
kingdom. 

14. “ That, for the same purpose, it is 
necessary, farther, that no prohibition, or 
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new or additional duties, should be here- 
after imposed in either kingdom on the 
exportation of any article of native growth, 
se or manufacture, from the one 

ingdom to the other, except such as 
either kingdom may deem expedient, from 
time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, 
and biscuits. 

15. ‘ That, for the same purpose, it is 
necessary, that no bounties whatsoever 
should be paid, or'payable, in either king- 
dom, on the exportation of any article to 
the other, except such as relate to corn, 
meal, malt, flour, and biscuits, and except 
also the bounties at present given by Great 
Britain on beer and spirits distilled from 
corn, and such as are in the nature of 
drawbacks or compensations for duties 
paid ; and that no bounties should be pay- 
able on the exportation of any article to 
any British colonies or plantations, or to 
the British settlements on the coast of 
Africa, or on the exportation of any ar- 
ticle imported from the British planta- 
tions, or from the British settlements on 
the coast of Africa, or British settlements 
in the East Indies, or any manufacture 
made of such article, unless in cases where 
a similar bounty is payable in Great Bri- 
tain on exportation from thence, or where 
such bounty is merely in the nature of a 
drawback, or compensation of or for duties 
paid over and above any duties paid there- 
on in Great Britain; and that, where any 
internal bounty shall be given in either 
kingdom on any goods manufactured 
therein, and shall remain on such goods 
when exported, a countervailing duty ade- 
quate thereto may be laid upon the im- 
portation of the said goods into the other 
kingdom. 

16. “ That it is expedient, for the general 
benetit of the British empire, that the im- 
portation of articles from foreign countries 
should be regulated, from time to time, in 
each kingdom, on such terms as may effec- 
tually favour the importation of similar 
articles of the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the other; except in the case 
of materials of manufacture, which are, or 
hereafter may be allowed to be imported 
from foreign countries, duty free; and 
that, in all cases where any articles are, or’ 
may be subject to higher duties on impor- 
tation into this kingdom from the coun- 
tries belonging to any of the ‘states of 
North America, than the like goods are 
or may be subject to when imported as the . 
growth, produce, or manufacture ef the ’ 
British colonics and plantations, or as the 
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produce of the fisheries carried on by 
British subjects, such articles shall be sub- 
ject to the same duties on importation 
into Ireland, from the countries belonging 
to any of the states of North America, as 
the same are or may be subject to on im- 
liar pa from the said countries into this 
ingdom. 

17. ** That it is expedient, that such 
privileges of printing and vending books, 
as are or may be legally possessed within 
Great Britain, under the grant of the 
Crown or otherwise, and the copy-rights of 
the authors and booksellers of Great Bri- 
tain, should continue to be protected in 
the manner they are at present by the 
laws of Great Britain ; and that it is just 
that measures should be taken, by the 
parliament of Ireland, for giving the .like 
protection to the copy-rights of the authors 
and booksellers of that kingdom. 

18. ‘* That it is expedient, that regu- 
lations should be adopted, with respect to 
patents to be hereafter granted for the 
encouragement of new inventions, so that 
the rights, privileges, and restrictions, 
therein granted and contained, shall be of 
equal force and duration throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

19, ** That it is expedient, that mea- 
sures should be taken to prevent disputes 
touching the exercise of the right of the 
inhabitants of each kingdom to fish on the 
eoasts of any part of the British dominions. 

20. “ That the appropriation of what- 
ever sum the gross hereditary revenue of 
the kingdom of Ireland (the due collection 
thereof being secured by permanent pro- 
visions) shall produce, after deducting 
all drawbacks, repayments, or bounties 
granted in the nature of drawbacks, over 
and above the sum of 656,000/. in each 
year, towards the support of the naval 
force of the empire, to be applied in such 
manner as the parliament of Ireland shall 
direct, by an act to be passed for that 
purpose, will be a satisfactory provision 
proportioned to the growing prosperity of 
that kingdom, towards defraying, in time 
of peace, the necessary expenses of pro- 
tecting the trade and general interests of 
the empire.” 


/ May 30. Mr. Pitt moved the order of 
' the day for taking into consideration the 
report of the said Resolutions. He said, 
it would, he presumed, be advisable for 
them to adjust the order of their proceed- 
ing previous to their going into the busi- 
acss. He wished therefore to know, whe- 


e 
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ther it would be most agreeable to take 
the general debate then, or to go on with 
the resolutions one after another, admit- 
ting or rejecting such amendments as 
should be offered. 

Mr. Minchin said, he meant to move, 
that the farther consideration of the report 
be adjourned till that day three months ; 
but whether his motion was received then, 
and the debate taken upon it, or whether 
it was moved after going through the re- 
solutions, was a matter of pertect indif- 
ference to him. 

Lord Nurth conceived that to be the fit 

eriod to admit the debate, as there would 
be no other stage to take it at on a general 
baie hae but the final one, ‘* That these 

esolutions be carried up to the Lords.” 

The Speaker said, undoubtedly the pre- 
sent was the proper time for taking the 
debate. 

Mr. Minchin then rose to make his 
promised motion. He began with dis- 
avowing any thing like a party motive on 
the subject. What property he had was, 
he said, pretty equally divided between 
the two kingdoms, it would, therefore, be 
very extraordinary for him not to feel 
with an equal degree of anxiety for the 
welfare of both countries. He had daily 
attended the numerous debates and con- 
versations that had taken place, but had 
not given a single vote on any; and the 
reason was, because it had not been in his 
power to understand the resolutions. No - 
man loved to stand distinguished for his 
dullness of apprehension; he therefore was 
happy to be able to say, he by no means 
stood alone in the predicament he had de- 
scribed. A great many persons, not only 
of better capacities than he laid claim to, 
but men of undoubted abilities, stood in 
the same situation with himself; nay, he 
believed, he might fairly go farther, . and. 
declare, that the bulk of the people were 
equally ignorant with him of the true scope 
and meaning of all the resolutions. How 
cruel, then, would it be, to call upon him, 
circumstanced as he described himself to 
be, to come to a decisive vote upon a sub- 
ject of such infinite importance! Among 
the various petitions that had been pre- 
sented, those from the manufacturers, 
stating their terrors lest their private in- 
terests should be injured, were those, he 
made no scruple to acknowledge, that he 
paid the Jeast regard to. He would go 
farther: he did not believe there was 
much foundation for any such alarms. But 
there were other petitions, the style of 
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which was more moderate, and the prayer 
more prudent, to which he did pay very 
great attention; he meant, the petitions 
for time: he thought there was great wis- 
dom in such a requisition; and to the pe- 
titioners he desired to add his feeble voice. 
He begged most earnestly for more time. 
Let the House recollect to what extent 
a vote upon so great a subject would go: 
it would close the scene irrevocably on 
this country and seal its doom! With 
that awful impression on his mind, was it 
to be wondered at, that he should earn- 
estly implore for more time? What he 
wished was, that the farther consideration 
of the resolutions might be put off till 
next session. It might possibly be urged, 
that the resolutions had been five months 
before the House; but such an assertion 
he begged leave. to deny; they had not 
been five weeks, nor yet five days on their 
table: but neither bve months, nor five 
times five months, were sufficient for the 
examination of so weighty and so impor- 
tant a consideration. The union with 
Scotland had not been hurried on with 
such indecent haste. Though a work of 
infinitely less importance, the ministers of 
those days (as wise ministers, perhaps, as 
ever held the reins of government) allowed 
two years to parliament before they called 
for a vote upon the subject: why not 
allow more time now than the short period 
that had elapsed? Let it nut be thought, 
by asking for time, that he wished to deny 
Ireland all this country could grant: he 
was persuaded the prosperity of Ireland 
would be the prosperity of Great Britain ; 
and that Ireland, ever loyal, affectionate, 
and zealous for our interests, deserved 
every favour and advantage that could be 
granted with safety to the great and im- 
portent interests of the empire. Nor did 

e mean to say, that the resolutions voted 
in the committee might not be made the 
basis ‘of a permanent treaty conducive to 
the rautual harmony and happiness of 
both countries ; undoubtedly they might ; 
strengthened, explained, and meliorated, 
by amendments and regulations of a dif- 
ferent nature. What he would humbly 


suggest was, that the farther consideration‘ 


of the resolutions be adjourned at least 
till the next session ; that proper persons, 
members of parliament and others, be ap- 
pointed on the part of the two kingdoms, 
to inquire into what would best conduce 
to the true interests of each; that those 
persons assiduously conduct their investi- 
gation during the recess; and that parlia- 
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ment be called together as early as pos- 
sible, to receive the result of the in- 
quiry; and then, with good ground to 
tread on, and certain information before 
them, proceed to construct a solid and 
permanent temple, sacred to the concord 
and commerce of the two countries. If, 
instead of acting with that necessary pre- 
caution, the right hon. gentleman rashly 
insisted on raising a building on a sandy 
foundation, it would be torn up by the first 
blast, and blown to atoms. Let the right 


hon. gentleman recollect, that he had 


many years to look forward to; they 
would afford him joy or regret exactly as 
he acted on the present occasion: a false 
step in such a business, through too great 
a degree of eagerness and precipitation, 
could never be retrieved. Mr. Minchin 
concluded with moving, ‘“ That the Reso- 
lutions be taken into consideration that 
day three months.”” 

Mr. D. I?, Coke seconded the motion, 
and urged the necessity of this country 
first obtaining the consent of Ireland be- 
fore she went farther. He stated the 
great inequality on which the two coun- 
tries were proceeding, and said, there was 
one thing suggested by the hon. gentle- — 
man that he did not approve, and. that 
was, the appointing commissioners to con- 
sist of members of parliament and others 
to treat with commissioners of Ireland. 
His great objection was, that there were 
already 40,000 commissioners in Ireland 
ready to treat on her part. He stated a 
conversation he lately had upon the sub-- 
ject with an ingenious and sensible man : 
he had said, these resolutions would not 
prove an ultimatum to Ireland : there was 
one thing more that she would likewise 
wish; she would be a fool if she did not 
demand it, and it was now obvious that 
Ireland had only to ask and have; he 
meant, they would desire that the King 
should live one year out of three in Dubhin. 
The consequence would be, all our mer- 
chants and manufacturers would go there ; 
and, once in the country, there they would 
remain. Mr. Coke descanted on this, but 
praised the forbearance of Ireland, de- 
claring, he relied more on her moderation, 
circumstanced as she was, than on our 
prudence. He saw no wisdom in the 
councils of Great Britain; he looked fot 
it in the councils of Ireland. He wished 
therefore to know, before we praceeded 
further, whether tbe resolutions would 
prove satisfactory to Ireland. 

Mr. ox reminded the House, how 
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much the resolutions had been altered, 
and how very,'very different they stood 
now to what they had stood originally. A 
stronger proof need not be adduced that 
their confidence had been ill placed; and 
it was plain, the right hon. gentleman was 
now convinced, that the form in which the 
resolutions stood, when he first called on 
his friends to vote them, had appeared to 
him to be exceedingly incomplete and im- 
proper to pass. Mr. Fox argued upon the 
complicated nature of the resolutions, 
their.number, the great variety of import- 
ant objects which they embraced, and the 
serious consequences they might lead to, 
as reasons that ought to induce the House 
to accede to the motion. 

Mr. Brickdule was also an advocate for 

time, and stated tlhe extreme satisfaction 
it would afford his constituents, if the 
House were not hurried to an immediate 
decision. 
- Mr. Harrison spoke on the same side, 
and urged the necessity of their meeting 
their constituents, and talking over the 
subject with them before they decided on 
a matter so deeply interesting to the whole 
empire. 

r. Taylor, on the contrary, pressed 
the House to take them into consideration 
then, while the evidence they had heard 
at their bar, and the numerous debates 
that had taken place, were fresh in their 
minds, and they had it in their power to 
assist their recollection. He said, that for 
his part, if he were allowed five years to 
consider and revolve what had past lately, 
he could not make up his mind more com- 
pletely upon the subject than he had 
already done. A great deal of matter 
well worth attending to, had been started 
by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, and most ably had they argued it: 
the consequence was, he was as ready to 
vote the resolution that hour, as he could 
be at any future moment of his life. 

The House divided: Yeas,.40; Noes, 87. 

The resolutions were then read one by 
one. When the clerk came to the second, 
viz * That a full participation of com- 
mercial advantages should be permanently 
secured to Ireland, whenever a provision 
equally permanent and secure shall be 
made by the parliament of that kingdom 
towards defraying, in proportion to its 

rowing prosperity, the necessary expenses 


in time of peace, of protecting the trado 


and general interests of the empire,” 
Mr. Pelham said, that notwithstanding 
the little success that had attended an 
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amendment he had moved in the com- 
mittee, to this proposition, for giving secu- 
rity to the revenue of this country, he 
would move the same amendment in the 
louse that had been lost in the committee, 
In the single article relative to East India 
commerce, the revenue of England would 
lose about 60,000/. a year, by the per- 
mission which it was intended the Com- 
pany's ships should have in future to take 
in part of their cargoes in Ireland, from 
doing which they were restrained at pre- 
sent. This was no trifling consideration 
in the present state of the revenue; and 
therefore he thought it his duty to take 
care, that it should not undergo any dimi- 
nution. He was’ then going to state his 
amendment, when 

Mr. W. W. Grenville rose. He said, 
that he had an amendment to propose, 
which, in point of propriety, ought to come 
in before that which the right hon. gen- 
tleman intended to move; and should it 
be carried, he believed it would render the 
proposal of such an amendment absolutely _ 
unnecessary, or rather improper. When 
the committee resisted the amendment thas 
had been proposed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, it was because it would make the 
Irish think, there was some intention to 
do away by restraints, not only not fore- 
seen, but by no means necessary, the par- 
ticipation of commercial advantages that 
parliament was about to grant them; and 
on the other hand, the amendment was in 
itself inadmissible, because it was not 
founded on the evidence that had been | 
given at the bar: at present, the House, 
after having maturely weighed the evi- 
dence, might fairly come to a decision on 
points that were not sufficiently clear to 
justify a vote sooner. He proposed then, 
that the first line of the resolution, viz. 
‘¢ That after the word ‘ that’ and before. 
the word ‘ full’, the words ‘ it is consistent 
with the essential interests of the manu- 
factures, revenue, commerce, and naviga- 
tion of Great Britain that’ be inserted.” 

Mr. Foz could not help observing, that . 
the proposition now laid down in the 
amendment, was false in point of fact; 
for every man must. know, that whatever 
Ireland -would gain by the shipping of 
goods to the East Indies, for instance, 
would be a loss, pro tanto, to the revenue 
of this country. 

The amendment was carried without 
opposition. 

Mr. Sheridan observed that the latter 
part of the resolution appearcd to him very 
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ebjcctionable ; inasmuch as it went to tie 
Ireland down to a specific provision for 
the support of the navy, which in all pro- 
bability would in the end prove much less 
beneficial to this country, than if parlia- 
ment had trusted to the generosity and 
liberality of Ireland. This part was ob- 
jectionable on more accounts than one: 
in the first place, the provision was to be 
secured in time of peace only, so that 
in war, Ireland might stand neuter: he 
would suppose, however, that it was ex- 
pected, that in time of war, that country 
would make exertions in favour of this; 
the consequence of course was, that in this 
instance, England, instead of stipulating 
for any specific assistance, relied entirely 
upon the generosity of Ireland. Why, 
then, should there not be the same reliance 
in time of peace? Why should there exist 
an appearance o: distrust?) Why make 
Ireland fancy she had room to think, that 
whilst England, by not having her power 
diverted by foreign war, felt herself able to 
insist upon treaties, would stipulate for 
certain services, but would not speak of 
stipulations for assistance in war; as if 
conscious, that in such a case, she should 
not be able to enforce the observance of 
the stipulation? It were folly indeed to 
expect, that Ireland, accustomed during 
peace to act according to the letter of a 
specific agreement, and with a friend who 
placed no confidence in her, should, in 
time of war, act upon principles of libe- 
rality. The way to obtain liberal succours 
at all events was, at no time to betray 
marks of diffidence in the honour and ge- 
nerosity of those we had to deal with. 
The Irish, when they saw limits placed to 
the confidence that ought to be reposed in 
them, would naturally set bounds to their 
own generosity, and never exceed in their 
grants the letter of their agreement with 
this country. But this stipulation for a 
specific provision from Ireland, under the 
regulation marked out in the restriction, 
was not, in his opinion, less unconstitu- 
tional than impolitic. The constitution of 
Ireland was the same as that of England ; 
-and what would violate one, would, of 
course, amount to a violation of the other. 
In England, a vote of a perpetual army, 
or even of a perpetual navy, over which 
parliament was to have no control, would 
eflectually destroy the constitution, and 
render the parliament unnecessary. Now, 
what was proposed to Ireland? No- 
thing less ‘lian that she should vote, or 
give by an irrevocable act to the Crown, 
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a specific sum of money, for the support 
of either army or navy; and consequently 
an army, or body of seamen, might be 
embyeys not only without the consent 
of parliament, but even in spite of it. He 
was right in assuming, that seamen or sol- 
diers might be employed constantly, and 
paid out of this perpetual and irrevocable 
fund, which would render the Crown inde- 
pendent of the people; because, though 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had 
said, on a former occasion, that the money 
arising from the surplus of the sinking 
fund, should be laid out in Ireland, in 
purchase of provisions, &c. for the use of 
the navy, yet it might so happen, that Ire- 
land would not always be a provision 
country, which she certainly would not, if 
by the present plan she should so improve 
in manufactures, as to turn her thoughts 
to them from feeding of cattle. In that 
case, the money if laid out in that country 
must be expended in the maintenance of 
soldiers or sailors, and then there would 
exist a body of men over whom the parlia- 
ment could have no control; the extent 
of the numbers made nothing to the pria- 
ciple, which would be as much violated by 
a vote in perpetuity of a support of three 
regiments of guards, as for a perpetual 
army. He concluded by moving an amend- 
ment, by leaving out from the word 
‘¢ Ireland”? to the end of the Resolution, 
in order to insert the words, ‘* Great Bri- 
tain confiding in the experienced good 
faith, honour, and generosity of Ireland, 
that in proportion to her growing pro- 
sperity, she will continue to contribute, 
both in time. of peace and war, to the pro- 
tection of the general interests of the 
empire,’ instead thereof. 

Mr. Eden said, that Mr. Grenville’s . 
amendment would be downright nonsense, 
if the one just moved was not adopted ; 
for the whole proposition, as it now 
stood, consisted of two parts, between 
which there was not the least connexion. 
He had from the beginning thought an 
amendment so necessary in this place, ; 
that he would have moved one himself, 
had not his hor. friend anticipated him. 

Lord North said, he would make no dif- 
ficulty in defending the principle of justice . 
in making a bargain between the coun- 
tries, by which one was to give some con- 
sideration for benefits communicated by 
the other ; but he would not defend exactly 
this bargain, which seemed to be so framed 
as to have neither the grace of a free gift 
nor the prudence of a judicious compact. 

“ 
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He had said, on a former day, that though 
reciprocity was declared to be the basis of 
the agreement, yet it was to be found only 
on one side: since that, indeed, two alte- 
rations had been made, which he was 
ready to confess, had made it a little more 
reciprocal, for the East and West India 
mnonopolies were to be preserved; but 
gentlemen on the other side of the House 
bad, some days ago, expressed a degree 
of surprise, that he had overlooked one 
circumstance, which was peculiarly ad- 
vantageous to this country, and was to 
compensate for all the heedless conceasions 
that had been hitherto made to Ireland ; 
and this was the circumstance relative to 
the surplus of the hereditary revenue, 
which was in future to be appropriated to 
the support of the navy. Upon this sur- 
plus he would beg leave to say a few 
words. The resolution was so inexplicit, 
that notwithstanding all he had 


to form a reasonable hope, that we should 
derive much benefit from the hereditary 
revenue. It did not state whether or not 
this hereditary revenue was to be applied 
in the first place towards the support of 
the civil and military establishments of 
Ireland ; and that the temporary revenues 
should then be brought in aid of the here- 
ditary. If the former was the case, then 
he would pronounce, that we should never 
see any surplus at all from the hereditary 
revenue. He knew that the manner of 
stating the public accounts in the Irish 
parliament, was to begin with the heredi- 


tary revenue, which having been granted ° 


for the defence of the kingdom, was, of 
course, applied to that purpose ; being in- 
sufficient for this end, then the temporary 
revenues were brought in aid of it, and 
thus a provision would be made for the 
whole: but gentlemen would see, that no 
surplus could possibly arise out of a fund 
which was to be wholly applied to the 
service of the public before any other 
fund was a But he would suppose 
that the hereditary revenue was to be re- 
sorted to in Ireland, in the second instance, 
after the other funds had been previously 
exhausted; and yet-he would endeavour 
to convince the House that little or no 
surplus would arise from it; and in form- 
ing a judyment upon this point, he could not 


have a better guide than the experience of | 


past time. He had read a work of a very 

experienced commissioner of the revenue 

in Ireland some years ago, he meant sir 

Richard Cox, sho had given in it a very 
[ VOL. XXV. ] ne : 
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accurate account of the state of the here- 
ditary revenue, from which the House 
might be able to conjecture, upon what 
grounds had been farmed the sanguine 
hopes entertained by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, of a very great 
increase in that fund. The duties on 
customs inward had amounted in 1684, 
together with ale licences, to 87,000/.; in 
1784, they amounted to no more than 
86,000/.; and yet the population of the 
kingdom had increased within the century 
from one million to two millions three 
hundred thousand. The quit rents would 
never be more than at present, unless the 
island could be made larger. The hearth- 
money tax might cercanly increase, for it 
depended upon population, and had been 
exactly doubled in 100 years. But the 
customs inward, as well as some other 
branches of the hereditary revenue, would 
diminish instead of increasing, if the Irish 
should become so expert in manufactures 
as to be able to supply themselves at home 
with those commodities, which they now 
take from this and other countries, and 
which pay a duty on importation. An- 
other thing to be considered was, whether 
the proposition meant, that whenever the 
gross produce of the hereditary revenue 
should amount to 656,000/. the surplus 
should be laid out for the use of the navy ; 
or whether this surplus was to be given 
when the net produce should amount to 
that sum. If the latter was meant by it, 
he would undertake to say, we should 
never see any surplus at all; for the de- 
duction for charges on this revenue w 
159,000/. ; so that the net produce at thi 
moment was precisely 497,000/., and must 
increase therefore 159,000/. before we 
could begin to look for a single farthing 
of surplus. If, on the other hand, the 
resolution meant, that when the gross pro- 
duce amounted to 656,000/. all above that 
sum should be applied to the service of 
the navy, without any regard to the esta- 
blishments, he could foresee difticulties, 
that he could best explain by giving ahistory 
of the origin of the hereditary revenue. It 
took its rise immediately after the restora- 
tion of king Charles 2. After the great 
Irish rebellion of 1641, immense tracts of 
land were forfeited by the ancient Irish 
proprietors, and were afterwards occupied 
by Cromwell’s soldiers and others; but 
whether in the hands of Irish rebels, or of 
English rebels, those forfeitures were not 
less the property of the Crown. However, 
by the famous Act of Settlement, and the 
[3A] | 
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subsequent Act for explaining it, the Eng- 
lish rebels were secured in the possession 
and enjoyment of those lands; and in re- 
turn for this generous conduct of the 
Crown, and the relinquishment of wards, 
‘liveries, and such feudal rights, they set- 
tled upon the king and his heirs, certain 
revenues, which, together with small quit 
rents, reserved by the Crown, form, at 
this day, the hereditary income of the 
king of Ireland. 

Those grants were so liberal and so pro- 
ductive, that parliaments ceased to be ne- 
cessary there; and Charles 2. never held 
another in Ireland during his whole reign. 
The Irish felt the error they had been 
guilty of in settling so great an income on 
athe Crown as rendered it independent of 
parliament; and the hereditary revenue 
soon became an object of jealousy, not to 
say detestation, to the people. The debt 
contracted at the Revolution afforded 


them an Spporuny of preving this; in: 


providing for the payment of that debt, 
they laid on additional duties of customs 
and excise; but they would not impose 
them for more than two years, in order 
that the Crown should be under the ne- 
cessity of calling the parliament together 
again, before the expiration of the two 
years: this policy had the desired effect; 
and the Commons ‘had persevered in it 
from that day to this, with a difference 
of late, that the session being annual, the 
grants of money are only from one year 
to another. The hereditary revenue had, 
since the Revolution, been a subject of 
jealousy and terror to the parliament ; in- 
somuch that, so far from endeavouring to 
improve it, they never missed an opportunity 
to throw charges upon it, to bear it down : 
however, in 1751], there was in the Exche- 
quer of Ireland a surplus of 400,000/. ; 
this, instead of being matter of joy, was 
the cause of general consternation through- 
out the kingdom: it was feared the Crown 
was become so rich, that it could pay off 
the debt that was then on the nation, and, 
having no farther occasion for the annual 
grants, would call no more parliaments. 
The alarm was universal. * Good God, 
_ the Crown out of. debt!’ was the general 
cry. ‘* What’s to become of us?” said 
the parliament, ‘* and what farther em- 
ployment is there for me?” exclaimed the 
politician. In short, the terror and dis- 
may were indescribable. There was a 
question in that year of disposing of this 
surplus of 400,000/.; and a Bill was 
brought into parliament for that purpose : 
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the preamble was to this effect; ‘* Whereas 
his Majesty has signified his consent, that 
the surplus now in the Exchequer, &c. 
be disposed of,” &c. The zealous pa- 
triots took fire at the word ‘ consent,’ 
though it had been inserted in two other 
acts before that, on similar occasions : 
they said the King had a right to give his 
assent to that Bill as well as to any other; 
but that he had no right to give his con- 
sent; which latter term implied, that the 
subject could not be so much as discussed, 
or made the substance of a Bill, without 
the previous consent of the Crown, as in 
the case of private grants. This was the 
ground of a great struggle in the Come 
mons; where the most formidable oppo- 
sition ever known in Ireldnd, was made 
against this word: ‘ consent:’ the opposi- 
tion triumphed; the word ‘ consent’ was 
struck out of the Bill, which dropped on 
that account, its friends having no regard 
for it after it had lost the magical word. 
The triumph of opposition set Ireland in 
a blazé ; nothing but bohfires and illumi- 
nations were to be seen from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, and ‘ the glorious 
122’ (the numbers on the winning side 
upon the division) was the first toast at 
every table. Here was a proof how much 
this hereditary revenue was formidable to 
the Irish ; and he was very far from blam- 
ing them for viewing it with a jealous eye; 
but he only observed this, in order to shew 
the House, that it was not-a favourite 
fund with them, and therefore, that there 
was reason to apprehend, that they would 
rather crush, than encourage and increase 
it; and therefore, that very little hope 
was to be entertained, that it would ever 
be suffered (from constitutional jealousy ) 
to produce a surplus. 

There was another point on which he 
found the proposition relative to the here- 
ditary revenue very inexplicit: it did not 
say, whether or not the surplus arising 
from it should be applied to the purposes of 
the navy, even though the other branches 
of the Irish revenue should be so un- 
productive, in any one year or period of 
years, as not to be sufficient for the ae 
port of the civil and military establis 
ments of Ireland. In such a case, he, for 
one, would be very sorry to touch a far- 
thing of the surplus; because, the benefit 
that would be derived from it would be 
insignificant indeed, when compared to 
the substantial loss the empire would sus- 
tain, if Ireland should cease to be able to 
keep in her pay the 3,000 men she cons 
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stantly lent this country to defend the 
West India islands, and the other colo- 
nies. At the rate the hereditary revenue 
had produced surplusses for some years 
past, we might ibly see three or four 
frigates ‘abate with pickled pork and 
biscuits by Ireland; and for this trifling 
advantage, we would disable her from 
aying the 3,000 men she had constantly 
ent us, with honour to herself and the 
greatest advantage to the empire. 

Thus much he had thought it his duty 
to say respecting the hereditary revenue, 
that gentlemen might not be led away 
with the ridiculous idea, that the surplus 
that might be obtained from it, would be 
any adequate compensation for the parti- 
cipation of trade which it was now pro- 
posed to extend to Ireland; and yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
pleased, on former occasions, triumphantly 
to say, that others who had gone before 
him, had given away the trade of the 
country without securing any benefit in 
return; but that he had taken care to 
stipulate, that a fund should be set apart 
for the support of the marine strength of 
the empire. This reminded him, he said, 
of Voltaire’s account of an unfortunate 
man, who had lost a leg’ and an arm in 
one place, had his nose cut off and his 
eyes put out in another—had been hung 
up and cut down in a third, had been 
imprisoned by the Inquisition, and con- 
demned to be burnt, and at last found 
himself chained to the oar as a galley 
slave, and who nevertheless consoled him- 
self with saying, ‘ Thank God for all I 
have suffered; I should not otherwise 
have known the luxury of eating orange 
chips and pistachio nuts in the harbour of 
Constantinople.’ The right hon. gentle- 
man complained, that so much had been 
given by his predecessors, that nothing 
was now left for him to give but the Bri- 
tish market; and then away were manu- 
factures, revenue, capital, industry, and 
population, given to Ireland, from whom 
the right hon. gentleman was to get in 
return. the pistachio nuts of hereditary 
surplus. His lordship declared, he should 
concur in his hon. friend’s amendment, 
because he was convinced, that more 
might be depended upon from the affec- 
tion, honour, and generosity of Ireland, 
than could be expected to result from any 

. terms stipulated by bargain and contract. 

Mr. Dundas, before he went minutely 
into the question, would beg the House 
te bear in .mind, that when the principle 
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of the compensation on the part of Ire- 
land was objected to, in all the former 
roceedings on making’ concessions to 
reland, it was the universal ground of 
objection, that Ireland did not bear any 
proportion of the expenses incurred in the 
expenditure fot the general protection of 
the empire. To remove the repetition of 
this objection was the foundation of ,the 
present proposition; and Ireland was 
willing to shew, that she did not demand 
& participation of our commercial advan- 
tages, without contributing in an adequate 
proportion to the expenses incurred in 
defence of them. What this proportion 
was, and whether it was to be given up 
in an eligible manner, remained now to 
be examined. It was not very reasonable 
to expect, that Ireland should, in former 
times, have appropriated any particular 
part of her revenue for naval purposes. 
One great source of wealth was denied 
them in the colonial trade; which the 
considered as a peculium of the Britis 
commerce, from the benefits ef which 
they were entirely excluded: the contrary 
was now the case; and while she obtained 
equal advantage, she was ever ready to 
partake of the burthen ; and while a spe- 
cific appropriation should be made for 
public purposes, there was no exclusion 
of the exercise of generosity and liberality 
in the Irish parliament, whenever the un- | 
foreseen events, or the natural contingen- 
cies of a war might call for it. It was not 
proposed immediately to disprove the cal- 
culations of the produce of the hereditary 
revenue of Ireland, as laid down by the 
noble lord (North) for a certain period 


of years, in order to shew, that the in- 


crease of the revenue did not keep pace 
with the population: but he had a Report 
of the commissioners of the revenue, 
given in by the noble lord himself, in the 
year 1780, from which he would infer, 
that the increase of the hereditary re- 
venue, at least, bore an exact proportion 
to the increasing opulence of the country. 
He said it was a phenomenon in politics, — 
and not the less true, that population and 
revenue did not increase together, nor 
was it confined to Ireland: in the high 
lands of Scotland, it was remarkable, that 
the barren hills were covered with inha- 
bitants; and yet, astonishing as it was, 
neither the poverty of their situation, nor 
the scarcity of food, produced any dimi- 
nution of numbers. If any gentlemaz 
would take the trouble of travelling to 


these parts, he would find these circume 
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stances to be true. These poor people, 
as well as those of Ireland, many of whom 
he believed to be in a similar predicament, 
_ added very little to the produce of the 
public revenue; but the case would be 
quite different, when the introduction and 
extension of trade and commerce should 
add their assistance to the industrious part 
of the community: and here he wished 
at once to object to the allegation, that 
-any extension of their trade made to Ire- 
land, would be a diminution of the power 
and wealth of England. The principle 
of the present arrangement was, to cement 
and consolidate the interests of both coun- 
tries; so that an addition to the opulence 
of the one, would be also an acquisition 
to the other: commerce would in both 
countries find a level; and the interests 
of both being united, must bring advan- 
tages to both from every increase of opu- 
lence. He did not see any reason for ap- 
prehending, either that there was ground 
. of jealousy for the Irish parliament on 
the one hand, or that the revenue was in 
danger of being diminished by bounties 
and drawbacks on the other. To the 
first he would say, that the proposal came 
from the Irish parliament voluntarily; and 
to the other, that the drawback could only 
be given on articles which on importation 
had paid the money which was to be re- 
turned ; so that, at all events, the revenue 
could not lose. -On the whole, he con- 
cluded, that the hereditary revenue must 
increase with the opulence of the country; 
and that increasing opulence, so far from 
diminishing the power and wealth of Eng- 
Jand, would tend very much to add to it. 
Sir James Erskine, after ironically com- 
plimenting the House on the accession 
of information they had derived from the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, deprecated the imputations 
which were liberally ascribed to those on 
his side of the House, of endeavouring to 
foment jealousies, and promote dissatis- 
faction whenever they advanced such ar- 
guments as facts and the justice of those 
Opinions entitled them to use. For his 
part, he was ready to say, that Ireland 
-would have ample ground of jealousy, in 
‘circumscribing the merit of exerting that 
spirit and liberality of contribution so fre- 
quently manifested on public occasions. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
Ireland, considering the British colonies 
as a peculium of this country, was justified 
' ‘in not contributing to the support of places 
from which she derived no advantage, and 
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by that very assertion exposed himself to 
this reply—That if Ireland, notwithstand- 
ing that exemption she had a right to 
claim, did nevertheless contribute both 
with her blood and treasure’ to assist our 
operations in America, how much more 
should we in future rely on them for sup- 
port and assistance, when their interest 
and ours were so much united? It was in 
the recollection of every person, that in 
the distress of our navy, Ireland gene- 
rously voted us 20,000 seamen; and 
though there was an express act of par- 
liament that she should keep up 12,000 
troops for her internal defence, she allowed 
5,000 of the best disciplined and most ex- 
perienced of them to serve abroad, at her 
own expense, in the defence of Britain: 
and what added considerably to the merit 
of this transaction was, that Ireland had 
not remaining, after that loan, 2,000 
effective infantry. This was a circum. 
stance, which his situation at that time 
enabled him peculiarly to know; these 
were acts which Ireland might always be 
depended upon to perform voluntarily ; 
but the present provision implying dis- 
trust, it was natural that they should re- 
turn it hy adhering strictly to the terms 
of the bargain. The experience of history 
had shewn that Ireland always manifested 
a jealousy on the subject of the hereditary 
revenue; and taking the argument in any 
point of view, their provision in the pre- 
sent system must be a bad one: for the 
revenue either would increase with the 
opulence of the country, or it would not. 
If it should increase, then the parliament 
of Ireland would have the greater reason 
to be jealous of -having so considerable a 
sum under the control of a foreign legisla- 
ture, and employed for military purposes. 
If it should not be productive, then was it 
an inadequate compensation to this coun- 
try for the participation of its commercial 
resources. On this occasion it was to be 
apprehended, that Irish freedom was the 
purchase to which the interests of England 
were sacrificed. He liked neither the pur- 
chase nor the terms; he neither wished us 
to resign our dear-bought commercial ad- 
vantages, nor to infringe upon the liber- 
ties of others. He observed, that it was 
allowed as a great merit by the minister, 
that he received the concurrence of the 
Irish parliament before the propositions 
were introduced here; but did he think 
the parliament of Ireland would be satis- 
fied with that contemptuous and disgrace- 
ful treatment they would receive, in hav- 
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ing resolutions first proposed by a British 
minister in Ireland, and returned from 
England totally differing both in spirit and 
principle? Under such circumstances, the 
best apology that could he made was, that 
the minister in Ireland and the minister 
here totally misunderstood each other; 
unless it could, on the other hand, be ima- 
gined, that they were of different opinions. 
He concluded, by recommending to have 
this provision wholly omitted. 
Mr. Sheridan’s Amendment was nega- 
tived; after which, the Resolution passed. 
On putting the fourth Resolution, 
Lord Beauchamp declared, that although 
he cordially voted for the system before 
the House, so far as it professed to admit 
Ireland to a full share of commercial ad- 
vantages, he could not assent to this new 
and extraordinary resolution, as he con- 
ceived it to be highly material in the adjust- 
ment of the future intercourse between the 
two kingdoms, that no suspicions might be 
entertained by the Irish, that under the spe- 
cious pretence of commercial benefits, which 
might or might not be realized, the British 
parliament wished to deprive them of the 
solid benefits of a free constitution. That 
this resolution avowed upon the face of it, 
that one power must exist to regulate the 
external concerns of the whole empire ; 
that gentlemen ought to recollect, that 
this is the principle which Ireland has so- 
lemnly pledged herself to resist, and which 
the British parliament has, by an act of 
equal solemnity, stipulated never to revive. 
He reminded the House, that that neces- 
sary measure seemed to meet with the 
general concurrence of all parties; that it 
was fimpossible the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon could object to it, because he was 
the founder of the present liberal system 
with regard to the commerce of Ireland ; 
and therefore, he could not wish to leave 
it in the power of any future parliament to 
overturn, in a moment of ill-humour, those 
concessions, which he knew to be honour- 
able to himself, and beneficial to both 
kingdoms. ‘That the ministers who suc- 
ceeded, stood in the same predicament ; 
because the act of 1783 made no new 
concession, and only removed all doubts 
upon the repeal of the Declaratory Act, 
which had been so differently understood, 
even by men practically engaged in the 
government of both kingdoms, as to render 
a fresh explanation unavoidable. That it 
would be invidious to impute to any set of 
‘men, much less to the authors of that 
measure, and the ministers of this day, a 
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secret intention of revoking it whenever 
they might be able ; as such politics would 
tend to unsettle all faith in our councils, 
and to inspire a suspicion, that the most 
solemn compact is considered only as a 
necessary sacrifice to the pressure of the 
moment. That, however this may be, the 
consequences of this measure have full 
justified the policy on which it was pround. 
ed; that instead of severing the kingdoms, 
and infusing into each the idea of'separate 
interests, every man who knows Ireland 
must admit, that Great Britain never had 
a greater ascendant over her politics than 
at the present moment; that the extinc- 
tion of Irish jealousies has proved a new 
bulwark of her strength, and that what 
she has sacrificed in nominal power, she 
has acquired in real influence, of which 
the self-denying form in which Ireland has 
voted a vast army, and every subsequent 
measure of her government, afford the 
strongest evidence; that to those persons 
who rely implicitly on theory in matters 
of government, and who expect the great 
Operations of the world to square with 
their abstract notions of an unity of power, 
it may appear impossible, that two co- 
ordinate and independent ge rgrala can 
proceed without collision. That to them, 
it may fairly be answered, that govern- | 
ment is a science of fact and experience ; 
that as far as the experiment has been 
tried, it has fully answered to both king- 
doms, and that no greater speculative dif- 
ficulties attended it than might have been 
urged 2 priort against those parts of the 
British government, which experience has 
proved to be the most universally bene- 
ficial. 
That if the trial by jury was now, for 
the first time, proposed as matter of ex- 
| periment and theory to the existing par-- 
| liament of either kingdom, it would natu- 
rally be said, that it failed in its first 
principle; that the habits, opinions, and 
consciences of men were so various, that 
it was absurd to expect the concurrence 
of twelve jurors in the same verdict; that 
the difficulty would be increased if they 
were taken from the neighbourhood, as 
new motives of prejudice, of connexion, 
and interest, must arise out of that cir- 
cumstance to render the attainment of 
justice impracticable.- And the noble lord 
said, that he had no fear of being contra- 
dicted when he asserted, that, in this in- 
stance, speculation and refinement must 
give way to history and to fact. He far- 
ther observed, that the British constitu- 
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tion affords evidence in all its parts, that 
theory and fact are commonly at variance, 
that its superior excellence is said to con- 
sist in having three distinct and indepen- 
dent powers, which mutually check and 
counteract the operation of each other; 
that the smallest practical experience of 
our government is sufficient to shew, that 
nothing but anarchy and confusion could 
arise out of such a system; that the 
machine of government would actually 
stand still; and that those days have been 
the happiest in this kingdom, where these 
’ three principles, instead of jarring and 
thwarting each other, have acted in the 
most perfect harmony and union, because 
that harmony can only arise from the 
scrupulouscaution with which each branch 
of the constitution confines itself within its 
natural limits. That so little do fact and 
theory accord, that though most of the 
peers are incompetent to revise legal 
judgments, they form a most enlightened 
tribunal, as well in matters of private 
right, as a most upright one, though the 
stiffness of their political principles has 
not, at all times, been proverbial. That 
even with regard to ourselves, in whom 
the whole popular strength resides, there 
is neither principle nor uniformity in the 
frame of this House, considered as an 
object of speculation and theory, yet we 
know, what alone is essential, that this 
rude and ill-constructed system of repre- 


sentation has answered every good pur- 


pose in practice; that it has enabled us 
to make great struggles in war, and, at all 
times, to enjoy & greater share of political 
liberty than ever fell to the lot of any 
other nation. He further said, that if,-in 
all these instances, seeming inconsistencies 
_ In theory were reconciled in practice, the 
same might be the case with regard to 
Ireland; that we are not to suppose, that 
the Irish parliament is composed of dif- 
ferent materials from our own, or that the 
influence of the Crown is totally unknown 
there; that we ought to recollect, that 
one House consists, in part, of prelates or 
judges, who naturally look to the support 
of Great Britain, in common with the 
other House of Parliament, against any 
possible encroachment on their civil or 
ecclesiastical establishment; that the 
House of Commons did, fairly and ho- 
nourably, speak the sense of their consti- 
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that they have never fallen into the frenzy 
of reformation, of which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has set them the example; . 
that as they have met, in every instance, 
the wishes of Great Britaisi, the same is 
to be presumed of their conduct in future, 
unless, by attempting too much, we for- 
feit their confidence for ever. | 

He farther observed, that the resolution 
stated it as essential to the present com- 
pact, that Ireland should, of necessity, 
adopt the commercial regulations of Great 
Britain. If it was so essential as it was 
now, for the first time, contended to be, 
he could not account for Mr. Orde’s 
silence on so material a topic when he 
opened his plan to the Irish parliament. 
That, when a boon was offered to Ireland, 
the price ought to have been mentioned 
at which she was expected to purchase it. 
That the natural course of proceeding 
had been inverted; that interest, strictly 
British, had first been treated of, and bar- 
tered for, in the Irish ‘parliament; that 
now, to keep the scales even, we were 
called upon to set bounds to the legislative 
discretion of Ireland, without warrant or 
authority, and to decide points in her 
future system, which, far from having re- 
ceived her concurrence, have never been 
alluded to in her parliament; that such 
conduct is, at best, ungracious towards 
both kingdoms ; 'that it will be accounted 
for only on one principle, that a resolution 
has been taken to recover, at all events, 
our supremacy over Ireland. That, for 
this purpose, commercial advantages were 
held out to her which she neither ex- 
pected nor desired; that she was to be 
dazzled with prospects of imaginary 
wealth, till, in the hour of unsuspecting 
gratitude, she should surrender the cus- 
tody of her commerce and revenue; and 
that the ominous words used in a former 
debate, that it was ‘hardly prudent to 
state how good a bargain was here made 
for Great Britain,’ seemed to admit that 
interpretation; that if the necessity of 
having uniform laws of trade was the real 
object, not the pretence of making this 
innovation, it might be effected by other 
means; that the principle was admitted in 
the preamble to Mr. Yelverton’s Act, 
and, therefore, Great Britain has every 
security which a free people can give, 
that the laws of trade, which are dona 


tuents in the late questions of trade and | fide equal, shall be adopted by the parlia- 
constitution, but that it is not of such a| ment of Ireland, and, in point of fact, 
cast as to sacrifice real objects of policy | they have ever shewn a readiness to do 


to the fluctuation of popular opinion ; | so. 


That it is a fallacy to treat this reso- 
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lution as referable to the same principle: 
Mr. Yelverton’s Act adopted only laws in 
actual existence ; it, therefore, depended 
on Irish’ courts, and on Irish juries, to 
expound what British statutes answered 
the description of conferring equal bene- 
fits, and imposing equal restraints; that 
the insertion of the same words in this 
resolution gives no security, because it 
constitutes the parliament of Great Britain 
the sole judge of that equality, with the 
ower of applying it, not to past only, 

ut to all future regulations; that the 
circumstances of the two kingdoms are, 
in so many respects, dissimilar, that laws, 
purporting to be equal, may, in their con- 
sequences, be very unequally felt in each ; 
that, should such a case occur, the sub- 
ject of Ireland is left without any remedy, 

e has no means of knowing what passes 
in this House, nor is he in the habit of 


representing his grievances to us; and if | 


“he goes to his natural representatives, 
they can only tell him, “* We are no 
longer competent to relieve you, for we 
have surrendered to another kingdom the 

ower of regulating our commerce; and 
It is a breach of treaty, if we do not adopt 
the regulation of which you complain.” 
That this transaction has been compared 
to treaties with foreign nations, though it 


had not a single point of resemblance ; 


that when nations make a treaty of com- 
merce, they refer to something definite 
and precise—“ If you will take so much 
of our woollens, we will admit so much of 
your liens.” Here is no condition of 
future dependence or subordination, but 
an agreement to accomplish something 
for their mutual advantage, of which the 
understood the full effect ; and he added, 
that history affords no instance of an in- 
dependent state being bound to do acts 
undefined in their nature, and uncertain 
in their extent, at the requisition of an- 
other. That equality was professed on the 
first resolution ; and so far as the disclaimer 
of laying farther prohibitions, the prin- 
ciple was adhered to, as Ireland had pre- 
viously done the same: but here the 
equality ends; for though we call upon 
Ireland to adopt our laws, we do not ex- 
ay our readiness to accept any from 

er (the very idea would raise a smile) ; 
why, then, are we to suppose, that Ire- 
land is less jealous of her freedom and 
Constitution, than we are of ours? 

The noble lord farther observed, that if 
the freedom of parliament consists in a 
power of admitting or rejecting every 
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specific proposition which may be ° 
ated: fe Irish parliament will not, under 
this resolution, be a free parliament; and 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) seems 
sensible of this constitutional difficulty, 
as the resolution now requires the inter- 
vention of Irish acts to give efficacy to Bri- 
tish beeen whereas, in the original 
draft, they were to be in force in Ireland in 
the same manner as in Great Britain. The 
noble lord said, in his opinion, the case was. 
pe the same, whether Ireland is 

ound to adopt British laws, or whether 
they tpso facto attach on the subjects of 
that kingdom, as her free agency is equally 
destroyed in both cases; it makes. the 
proceeding more complex, but leaves the 
principle exactly the same. The subjects 
of France are not bound to obey the 
king’s edict till they are promulgated 
under the authority of their parliament : 
but as they are not in a capacity to deli- 
berate upon them in the first instance, 
nor to refuse the formality of registering 


them in the second, France does not pos- 


sess the essence of freedom, though she 
may retain many of the paraphernalia of 
a free government. In any case, whether 
it is injurious to Ireland or not, it affords 
not the smallest protection to the interests 
of Great Britain, as no reliance can be 
placed on measures taken for the sole 
purpose of complying with the letter of a 
treaty; and the Irish may happen to 
think, that having had no discretion in 
framing a law, they are not bound to a 
strict execution of it: in this instance, we 
are completely in their power; nor can 
we with justice complain, if they retaliate 
upon us for having set them an example 
of distrust, which no past transaction will 
justify. That however the lax execution 
of the laws will give rise to continual dis- 
putes, if Great Britain feels that her re- 
venue decays from the neglect of Irish 
officers, her complaints will naturally be 
loud; on the other hand, if Ireland feels 
sore at the exercise of this assumed power, 
she will as naturally remonstrate, that the 
instant complained of is not a casus foederts, 
and does not fall within the spirit of the 
treaty. Between foreign nations, the ces- 
sation of a freaty only re-instates them = 
where they previcney stood: as we are 
circumstanced, it is impossible to state all 
the mischiefs which will arise from a dis- 
solution of the compact, if ever it takes 
place ; it can be compared only to a total , 
breach of the union with Scotland; it 
becomes us,etherefore, to weigh every 
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word with peculiar caution before we sign 
the seal for ever. 

He farther said, that in reasoning on 
the fourth resolution, it was impossible 
not to look forward to the fifth, as forming 
an essential supplement to it. This also 
is new, and extends to almost every branch 
of the Irish trade, and, consequently, to 
the most productive branches of her re- 
venue. ‘That it gives rise to two most im- 
portant questions: first, whether a coun- 
try, comparatively poor, can bear to have 
her consumptions taxed to as high a de- 
gree asa rich one? Secondly, whether it 
ig consistent with the interests of Ireland 
to render a vast part of her revenue per- 
petual, by placing herself in such a situa- 
tion that she must raise her duties at our 
requisitions, and, at the same time, sur- 
render the power of lowering them unless 
we do the same, which is almost a visionary 
prospect. With regard to the first, Ircland 
now enjoys the alternative of importin 
West-India produce directly on British 
- duties, or indirectly, through Great Bri- 
tain, on the low imposts: and it may be a 
doubt, whether she can beara higher duty 
on rum, which is the principal article she 
imports directly, in return for her manu- 
factures ; as to sugar, the duty was almost 
doubled in the last war, and, in a future 
one, may go on progressively. Ireland, 
in these instances, cannot keep pace with 
us. We shall either prohibit the use of 
the articles in question, or force her into 
a contraband trade, to the joint prejudice 
of her own revenue, and of the British 
eee Till she can establish a direct 

est-India trade, which must be a work 
of time and difficulty, it seems best, on all 
accounts, that she should supply herself 
with the sugars she wants beyond her own 
Importations from Bristol and Liverpool 
at the old duties. Why, then, take from 
her this option? In another point of view, 
the resolution bears hard upon Ireland ; it 
not only interdicts for ever her importa- 
tions of foreign West-India produce, from 
which she has precluded herself by an an- 
nual act; but as it is now framed, if we 
adopt so absurd a proposition as to carry 
on the trade of our islands by a joint- 
stock company, Ireland must do the same. 
If, with a view of encouraging Lancashire 
cottons for the use of the negroes, we 
were to prohibit the export of linens to 
the West Indies, Ireland must do the 
same. It is no answer to the objection, 
that these cases are out of the reach of 
probability ; if they are so, why should we 
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ask the power to do that which in no pus- 
sible state of things it is right for us to 
attempt? In add to America, the bar- 
gain we endeavoured to fasten upon Ire- 
land is still of a harsher nature: when the 
last arrangement was made, the United 
States made a part of the British domi- 
nions, and, therefore, the colonial regula- 
tions comprehended the Irish intercourse 
with them. Now it is a branch of her 
foreign trade with which we have dis- 
claimed all interference in other instances ; 
in this we demand, that whenever we lay 
any new duty on American produce, Ire- 
land shall follow our example. Consider 
the extent of such a proposition : it applies 
to the materials of manufacture in many 
instances: it includes iron, indige, to-. 
bacco, rice, cotton; and, by regulating 
the imports, we, in effect, command the 
exports of Ireland in every branch for 
which these articles are admitted in re- 
turn: it does, indeed, much more; it gives 
us the power of immediately filling the 
exchequer of Ireland, and the surplus of 
the hereditary revenue being granted to 
British services, over which the Irish Com- 
mons are expected to give up all control, 
will operate upon us as a temptation to 
do so. It may also be a doubt, whether 
the artificial system of restraints and mo- 
nopolies, which our debts have rendered 
necessary, if applied to an infant country, 
as Ireland is, in a commercial point of 
view, with her natural resources unim- 
proved, may not totally damp all future 
industry and commercial enterprize. 

Had Ireland, indeed, made a demand, 
we were at liberty to accede to it, only 
on this or any other condition we thought’ 
beneficial; but it cannat be too often re- 
peated, that the business arose in a volun- 
tary offer from ministers, and ,not in a re- 
quisition from her parliament. What ad- 
vantages are held out to Ireland to com- 
pensate all these sacrifices, it is not easy 
to tell. We allow her to import West- 
India produce, which has first been landed 
in her ports, into Great Britain; but every 
merchant knows, that these circuitous im- 
portations through Ireland will rarely, if 
ever, take place; and to that circum- 
stance only, the indifference of the West- 
India merchants to this seeming conces- 
sion is to be attributed. We change also 
our prohibitions upon her manufactures 
into prohibitory duties; but it is not pos- 
sible to suppose, that when the doctrine 
now held of a countervailing duty is car-- 
ried to its utmost extent, and that to the 
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port duty of 102 per cent. the excise upon 
the material, as well as an allowance for 
waste, be superadded, the manufacturer 
of Ireland will gain by the change of situa- 
tion, though the smuggler possibly may. 
Even the great Irish staple of linen re- 
mains as it did, and owes no new security 
to these propositions ; as under the idea of 
countervailing the Irish bounty on flax- 
seed, it is liable to a duty at our future 
discretion. In answer to all these objec- 
tions, he expected to be asked, why are 
we to foresee difficulties for the Irish na- 
tion and parliament, which they may not 
feel to exist? In one point he certainly 
concurred, that if upon full and deliberate 
consideration, this total change of system 
appeared to be fraught with no mischievous 
consequences, undoubtedly he must defer 
to their superior judgment: but the dif- 
ference of situation is this, they are to de- 
cide on the propriety of accepting or re- 
jecting the offer when made; we are to 
judge on the wisdom of making it; and 
nothing can justify that, but a fore-know- 
ledge that it will be accepted. If the mi- 
nisters have any such grounds of expec- 
tation, they ought to be stated, and specu- 
lation must give way to theory: but he 
forewarned ministers, as the most impor- 
tant point of their duty, on which the pre- 
servation of every British interest de- 
pended, to beware of measures which 
might lead the parliament of that king- 
dom into a contest with the people. 

The noble lord said, there was an, easy 
and simple method of avoiding this embar- 
rassment, by disclaiming al] idea of com- 
pulsion upon the legislature of Ireland, in 
any of the cases which he had described : 
he thought the British parliament should 
be satisfied with establishing the principle, 
that uniformity in the laws of trade ought 
to prevail between the two kingdoms; 
which resolution, being exactly fitted to 
meet the declaration made by the Irish 
parliament, in the preamble to Mr. Yel- 
verton'’s Act, would effectually bind the 
faith of both kingdoms to the purpose in 
question, without raising jealousy or suspi- 
cion. And he farther added, that the 
resolution was very inaccurately worded ; 
that it pointed out no precise time within 
which regulations of the British parliament 
are to be adopted by Ireland, and that 
consequently it might produce much ill 
blood, and give occasion to one kingdom 
to charge the other with breach of faith, 
if the execution of any of these regulations 
was deferred by one parliament beyond 
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the period which the other might think 
sufficient; and to obviate all these objec- 
tions, he said, he should move to leave 
out all the words from ‘ Great Britain 
and Ireland,” in which case the resolution 
would barely state, ‘“ That it is highly 
important to the general interest of the 
British empire, that the laws for regulating 
trade and navigation, should be the same 
in Great Britain and Irelatd.’’ 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Cuurtenay said, he hoped the 
House would excuse him for offering his" 
sentiments again on a proposition, that 
appeared s0 interesting to him. If he 
was not mistaken, this proposition and the . 
subsequent one aimed an insidious and 
ungenerous attack on the constitution of 
Ireland. It would.be said, that this did 
not affect the independence of Ireland, 
because no laws or regulations can be 
passed without the sanction of the Irish 
parliament; he should admit, that this 
did not take away their independence 
vt et armis, not modo et forma ; but let us 
see whether it did not do so substantially 
and in effect. Do not you require Ireland 
henceforward to adopt every regulation 
which any future parliament, under the 
conduct of any future minister, may think 
proper? This certainly does not totally 
destroy the Irish legislature; but it pre- 
cludes, by the very condition of the com- 
pact, the inherent right of deliberation 
and rejection, which contains the sub- 


.stance, spirit, and essential principle of a 


free parliament. Suppose a similar pro- 
position was offered, by Ireland; and 
surely, there was no great absurdity or 
aaah in such a supposition ; both 
legislatures, Irish and English, were allowed 
to be equally independent; might not, 
therefore, on the principle of reciprocity, 
the Irish parliament agree to pass these 
two exceptionable propositions, on the 
express Condition, that in certain stipulated 
cases, the English parliament would like- 
wise agree to pass certain laws and regu- 
lations, originally proposed and enacted 
in the Irish parliament? How would such 
a proposal be received in that House? 
Would it not be received with indignation, 
and treated with contempt? He called on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to answer : 
the question candidly and explicitly. He 
doubted whether that right hon. gentle- 
man would even dare to offer such a 
proposition to the House, though they 
had seen frequent instances of his confi- 
dence and audacity, both in a minority 
[3 B] 
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and majority. What reason was there, 
then, to suppose, that an Irish House of 
Commons would submit to such a degra- 
dation of their dignity, such a shameful 
dereliction of their independetice? Partial 
as that House was to the minister of the 
duy, he doubted whether there was a man 
in it who would venture tosupport the right 
hon. gentleman on such a question: if 
there was a single man hardy enough to 
do so, let him rise at this moment, and 
avow his sentiments: he was glad there 
was none; for it gave him a happy pre- 
sage of the sentiments of the Irish House 
ef Commons, on a similar proposition, a 
happy presage of that manly pride and 
characteristic spirit which had ever distin- 
guished them. 

- The fifth proposition, Mr. Courtenay 
asserted, was equalfy insidious and inju- 
rious ; under its specious pretext of regu- 
lating duties, it had a direct tendency to 
subject Ireland to a new system of taxa- 
tion, at the discretion of an English par- 
liament. <As all goods and commodities 
of the growth, produce, and manufacture 
of British or foreign colonies in America 
or the West Indies, &c. were subject to 
the same duties and regulations, as the 
same goods are, and from time to time 
shall be subject to, upon importation into 
Great Britain; how will this affect Ireland? 
Let us state the case impartially between 
the two countries; the one extremely 
epulent, the other extremely poor. By 
vesting the uncontrolled power in the 
rich country, of imposing duties to any 
amount, you subject the poor one wholly 
to her discretion, and make it in many 
cases for the interest of the rich country 
to lay such heavy duties, as may almost 
amount to a prohibition, and thereb 
prevent any rivalship in trade. Is this 
conduct likely to promote that harmony 
between England and Ireland, which has 
been so often expatiated on, with all the 
pomp of vain declamation, as the grand 
principle of this political union? Still it 
must be acknowledged, that there are new 
propositions introduced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer among his modifications 
and regulations, and not even hinted at 
originally by Mr. Orde to the Irish House. 
Probably they were suggested to the right 
hon. gentleman by his worthy guardian 
~ and coadjutor (Mr. Jenkinson) who sat at 
his right hand, and was deservedly high in 
his confidence and favour. He certainly 
thought it for the benefit of both countries 
that ireland should give up, not ev nomine, 
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but substantially and effectually, the inde- 
pendence of her legislature: and this is 
poe only part of his great system ; 

e is only now feeling his way; and as 
the business of next year will probably 
be a commercial treaty with America, he 
flatters himself she may be induced, by 
the example of Ireland, to make a volun- 
tary surrender of her independence, and 
perhaps submit in some instances to exter- 
nal taxation: so that what he bas lost by 
a system of violence, may be recovered by 
a profound system of political wisdom, 
and ‘superior adroitness in negociation, 
and England may again flourish at the 
head of a great empire, and establish and 
maintain her acknowledged superiority 
over America, Ireland, and all her other 
subordinate appendages. But be this as it 
may, this plan must be productive of great 
dissatisfaction and jealousy; for observe 
the course and order of things: Ireland 
first obtained several commercial privileges 
from England; she saw clearly that the 
continuance of those commercial advan- 
tages must be rious, till she had 
obtained an independent legislature to 
guard and protect those commercial pri- 
vileges. But the order of things is now 
reversed, and the right hon. gentleman 
attempts to seduce Ireland to give up her 
power of legislature in commercial points, 
and offers her the English market by way 7 
of a commutation for the surrender of her 
constitution. Such delusive and chimeri- 
cal advantages will hardly impose on the 
clear discerning spirit of the people of 
Ireland ; especially as the original eleven 
propositions offered by Mr. Orde are 
totally changed in substance and spirit by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
Ireland, instead of the golden commercial 
helmet, tendered with all the pomp of 
Quixotism by Mr. Orde, must now accept 
of the barber’s bason, presented to her by 
the right hon. gentleman. 

Another right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) had inadvertently been too ex- 
plicit, and discovered too much of the in- 
sidious system, now so ardently pursued 
by the present administration. He had 
candidly acknowledged, that the mono- 
poly of the East and West Indies was 
more than an equivalent for all the com- 
mercial advantages offered Ireland, by 
opening the English markets. That was 
undoubtedly true; for at the expiration 
of the present charter of the East India 
Company, Ireland was certainly intitled 
to a free participation of that extensive 
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and valuable branch of commerce ; but 
now England was in 2 manner obliged to 
’ continue that injurious monopoly, because 
Ireland was only bound to purchase all 
East India .goeds through England, during 
the existence of such an exclusive meno- 
poly: consequently, an English minister 
was now furnished with a plausible apo- 
logy, for renewing that monopoly, how- 
ever detrimental to the public interest ; 
for he might allege, that Ireland was no 
longer bound, except during the con- 
tinuance of that injurious oly; and 
therefore, it was more for the interest of 
England to continue it, than to permit 
Ireland to trade directly to the East Indies, 
which she would be entitled to do if the 
trade was laid open. Such were the sub- 
stantial advantages which Ireland was to 
resign for ever. If the whole of the pro- 
positions had been originally laid before 
the Irish parliament, and if they had ac- 
cepted them, he would be the last man 
who would presume to differ from them 
on that great and important subject. They 
were the best judges of the relative situa- 
tion of their country; they were the con- 
stitutional guardians of the people; they 
were men of the most enlightened and 
capacious minds, distinguished for abi- 
lities, public spirit, and penetration: still 
he hoped, that without presumption, he 
might venture to hazard his opinion on 
the probable effects of commercial propo- 
sitions which had not as yet come under 
their cognizance, and which in his judg- 
ment, were an infringement on their free 
constitution. Jealousy and dissatisfaction 
had always been excited in this roth 
reciprocal complaints would probably take 
sa in both countries; such were the 
armony, concord, and union, we had too 
much reason to expect. Indeed, the evi- 
dence of the manufacturers at the bar of 
the House had probably arisen from gross 
mistakes, or total ignorance of the real 
situation of Ireland. He was far from 
throwing apy ungenerous reflections on 
such a respectable body of men, who had 
offered sentiments honestly and sincerely, 
and had acted with the utmost candour, 
fairness, and integrity; but a moment's 
consideration would convince them that 
their sid (anata were groundless. 
- It had been repeatedly urged, that Ire- 
land had no taxes, while the people of 
England were oppressed and loaded; but 
what was truly the comparative and re- 
spective state of both countries? The true 
way-of computing tbe burthens of a na- 
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tion was, to compute them from the in- 
come of the whole people; partly out of 
rents, partly out of labour, and partly out 
of trade, either for home consumption or 
exportation. The people of England, as 
nearly as it could be computed, amounted te 
8,000,000, and their medium expense per 
head 10/. which was the true national in- 
come (for men cannot spend more, or 
have less, than they receive or gain), 
80,000,000/. The taxes of England, even 
with all its enormous debt, were not one- 
sixth of the income of the people. The 
people of Ireland were not quite 2,500,000; 
their medium expense he had by no com- 
putation ever yet made above 50s.; he 
said he should suppose it 3/., 6,250,0001. 
Ireland now raises in taxes 
near 1,500,000/. per annum, near a fifth of 
her whole income. This common cant 
about the Irish taxes, arose from hence, 
that they have not the same taxes, nomi- 
nally, with those of England; but then 
they have some that are of the same nature 
in reality, and others infinitely more 
grievous; for instance, the Irish quit rent, 
crown rents, and hearth money, might be 
considered as land-tax, which undoubted! 
they were, and produced about 110,000/. 
er annum; so that Ireland paid in rea- 
ity a land-tax equal to above 2s. 6d. in 
the pound, and that constantly in the time | 
of peace and war, besides taxes on its im- 
ports. It should also be considered, that 
the rents of England are full 21,000,0008. 
per annum, and the rents of Ireland are 
at most but 2,000,000/. Now, consider- 
ing the immense difference of the Lrish 
and English exports and imports, the 
amazing capitals of England, her skill, 
experience, and long habits of industry, 
is it to be imagined, after subjecting her- 
self again to the control of the British 
legislature, restricting herself to the mo- 
nopoly of the East and West Indies, al- 
lowing her foreign trade to be cramped, 
and thus resigning the most solid and 
substantial advantages, is it to be pre- 
sumed, that she will be able to rival and 
undersell the English manufacturer? The 
advantages fallaciously held out, she will 
find to be delusive and chimerical ; and he 
again repeated, she would find herself 
disappointed: she would consider these 
amended propositions as injurious and in- 
sidious; asa mockery on the merchants, 
a restriction of her free trade, an insult on 
her manufacturers, an infringement on 
her constitution, a degradation of her 
legislature, and a: humiliation of a spirited 
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and gencrous people, who merited better 
treatment from the minister of the Crown, 
and the parliament of England. 

Mr. Jolliffe said, he had conceived the 
most dreadful apprehensions of the propo- 
sitions now before the House; he thought 
they were liable to produce every evil 
consequence, and that no benefit could 
possibly arise from them to this country : 
they yielded to Ireland a competition with 
the English manufacturer, even in our 
markets, and tended to enrich that coun- 
try by the impoverishment of this. But 
in the 4th proposition, he saw indeed an 
attempt at what he thought a resumption 
of what was timidly, unwisely, and rashly 
yielded by his friends. The legislation for 
the empire at large had been, contrary not 
‘only to prudence, but to common sense, 
given out of the power of the English par- 

lament. What could be so absurd, or 

such a contradiction in terms, as to talk 
of an empire without the power of exter- 
nal legislation for the whole of that em- 
pire? How were the important concerns 
of the whole to be directed but by one 
parliament? And who could imagine that 
that parliament should be any other than 
the parhament of that country where the 
executive power resided, and where the 
seat of empire was admitted tobe? In this, 
therefore, he approved of this proposition ; 
and from this, he hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would never depart: it was re- 
Storing to this country ‘a most important 
object, without which, our connexion with 
Ireland was not only of no value, but was 
a weight, an expense, and an incumbrance. 
To reclaim that to which Ireland never 
had a right, and which must be injurious 
to her as well as to England, was boldly to 
effect a benefit to both countries; and in 
that the minister had his concurrence, 
though not in any other respect. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would take that 
opportunity of speaking to the resolution 
generally as it had been framed, and de- 
fended by the minister, before it should 
become still more objectionable, by ex- 
tending the powers it was to lodge in 
Great Britain over the sister kingdom. 
This, at least, was a question on which 
gentlemen were no longer to hear the 
desires and wishes of Ireland urged as ar- 
guments for their concurrence; it was a 
matter wholly and entirely new: it was so 
far from being any part of the offer made 
by Ireland, that it had not even been hint- 
ed at or alluded to in the Irish parliament; 
at never had been once a aaced at by Mr. 
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Orde ; it formed no part of the considera- 
tion recommended to the attention of the 
parliaments of both kingdoms in his Ma- 
jesty’s speech from the throne: it was not 
to be found in the questions referred to 
the investigation of the committee of privy 
council; and the right hon. gentleman 
himself (Mr. Pitt), in opening this busi- 
ness, had not uttered one word that tended 
to shew that this proposition was essential 
to the settlement proposed between the 
two kingdoms. The question then was, 
whether the new proposition now in debate 
contained matter fit to be proposed from 
the parliament of this country to the par- 
liament of Ireland? In his conscience, he 
thought it did not: it was injurious to 
make the offer, and it was folly to believe 
it could be accepted; it was not enough 
to say, that the parliament of Freland 
ought not ordared not agree to it ; they had 
not the power to accede to it ; it would be 
@ concession beyond the limits of their 
trust; they would betray the confidence 
reposed in them, and the Irish nation 
would spurn at the bondage which their 
degenerate representatives had no autho- 
rity to engage they should submit to. 
Much had been argued on a former da 

relative to the extent and spirit of this 
proposition. The event and conclusion of 
all those arguments from both sides of the 
House warranted him now in asserting, 
that this resolution went, in the fullest 
extent, to a complete resumption of the 
right of external legislation, so lately ex- 
ercised, but so solemnly renounced by 
Great Britain over Ireland. It was unne- 
cessary to repeat those arguments. No 
person would again attempt to maintain, 
that this was a measure of experiment, or 
that it was in the power of Ireland, to pos- 
sess herself of the greatest present benefits 
from this country, which so many gentle- 
men contended she would immediately 
obtain, as a transfer of British capital, and 
the establishment of British manufactures; 
and then, by refusing to place upon her 
statute-book some act of this legislature 
which she was bound to have adopted, 
annul the whole of this settlement, and 
revert unmolested to her present situation. 
A full explanation had been given on this 
subject ; the conclusions from which went 
distinctly to this, that the present settle- 
ment was final-and perpetual: that the 
contracting parties in this momentous bu- 
siness being presumed to act with perfect 
foresight of the consequence of their irre- 
vocable engagements, neither party could 
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depart from any article stipulated without 
breach of faith. Such an infraction in the 
stronger power would be an act of despo- 
tism and oppression, and would justify the 
utmost extent of resistance in the weaker: 
it would be a direct attempt to disengage 
herself from all connexion with, or rela- 
tion to the empire, and would authorize the 
vigour of coercion.’ This was the footing 
upon which the two countries must in future 
be understood to be united : upun this view, 
it would be an imposition on common sense 
to pretend, that Ireland could in future 
have the exercise of free-will or discretion 
upon any of those subjects of legislation 
on which she now stipulated to follow the 
edicts of Great Britain; and it was a 
miserable sophistry to contend, that her 
being permitted the ceremony of placing 
those laws upon her own statute-book, as 
the form of promulgating them, was an 
argument, that it was not the British but 
the Irish statute which bound the people 
of Ireland.. For his part, if he were a 
member of the Irish parliament, he should 
prefer the measure ot enacting by one de- 
cisive vote, that all British laws, for the 
purposes stipulated, should have imme- 
diate operation in Ireland as in Great Bri- 
tain, choosing rather to avoid the mockery 
of enacting without deliberation, and de- 
ciding where they had no power to dis- 
sent: . where fetters were to be worn, it 
was a wretched ambition to contend for 
the distinction of 
shackles. 

If this was a fair construction of the 
purport and necessa ee of the 
resolution, was it a slight ard trifling con- 
sideration, when we reflected on the so- 
jJemn and decisive manner in which the 
fzith of the two countries had been en- 
gaged on this subject,—whether Great 
YSritain should insidiously, by surprise, and 
collaterally, as it were, make a proposal, 
‘which would argue in her a repentance of 
the bounty, or rather of the justice, which 
she had done to Ireland, and which, if not 
accepted, would necessarily destroy for 
ever all confidence in that country towards 
Great Britain, on those great constitutional 
questions which she had shewn were so 
near to her breast, and valued above all 
other advantages she had either claimed 
or acquired? It had been solemnly stipu- 
lated between the two‘kingdoms, that 
$6 the right claimed by Ireland, to be bound 
-in gil cases whatever, only by laws made 
-by [the King, Lords, and Commons, of 
dreland, should never more be questioned, 
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or questionable.”” This resolution djd not 
question that right. It only offered to 
bargain for it; and proposed conditions 
on which the right was to be relinquished 
for ever by Ireland. But who are the par- 
ties negociating, and under what circum- 
stances is the treaty carried on? A final 
commercial arrangement is declared to be 
necessary to the future good .understand- 
ing between the two countries: and by 
this final arrangement, it is declared by 
Britain, to be an indispensable condition, 
that Ireland should give up all legislative 
authority in matters of trade and naviga- 
tion ; and this condition is not fairly put 
forward in the outset of the treaty, but 
Ireland is treacherously encouraged to 
demand a benefit, and then a price is ex- 
acted greater than any favour Britain can- 
bestow; while by the manner. of stating 
it, Ireland is at the same time given to 
understand, that there can never be peace 
or cordiality between the two countries 
till she acquiesces in the sacrifice. When 
astrong power, conscious of its superiority, 
treats with a weaker one upon such terms, 
it may not question, indeed, the right to 
the possession wished for; but it does more, 
it hints a menace as to the consequence 
of withholding it ; the letter of the com- 
pact is not infringed, but the spirit of it is 
violated. | | 
Here, Mr. Sheridan said, he would not 
enter into a discussion, whether it was not 
reasonable in any administration, at any 
time, to entertain an apprehension, that 
great difficulties might arise in the govern- 
ment of two countrics, each possessing an. 
independent legislature, especially in mat- 
ters of commerce and navigation. To ar- 
gue theoretically on such a situation, un- 
doubtedly many apprehensions might be 
justifiable ; but what had been the event? 
it had not proved them to be well found- 
ed; but whatever fears were entertained 
on the subject, this he was sure of, that 
the only mode of treating with Ireland, in 
a point of such magnitude, was by fair, 
explicit, and ingenuous plain dealing. If 
the British government really thought it 
essential to the future good understand- 
ing, and to the common interests of the 
two kingdoms, that the power of legislating 
as to particular objects should be ea by 
in one kingdom, only for the common be- 
nefit of both, and ai consequence in that 
kingdom which was the head of the em- 
pire, it should have been distinctly so 
stated in the first overture made to the 
Irish parliament, as the basis of a perma- 
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nent agreement. If, then, upon due deli- 
beration,. and full communication with 
their constituents and with the country 
at large, the parliament of that kingdom 
had thought it advisable, and had been 
authorized to treat for the surrender of 
those rights which they had so lately 
deemed the only safeguard either of their 
commerce or their constitution, and which 
they gloried so much in having obtained 
by their own virtuous and spirited exer- 
tions, then, undoubtedly, whatever he 
might have thotght of their prudence, he 
should not have held himself at liberty to 
make the same comments on the pro- 
ceeding. . Instead of this, all had been de- 
lusion, trick, and fallacy; a new scheme 
of commercial arrangement is proposed tu 
the Irish as a boon, and the surrender of 
their constitution is tacked to it as a mer- 
eantile regulation. Ireland, newly escaped 
from harsh trammels and severe discipline, 
is treated like a high-mettled horse, hard 
te catch; and the Irish -secretary is to 
return to the field, soothing and coaxing 
him, with a sieve of provender in one 
hand, but with’a bridle in the other, ready 
to slip over his head while he is. snuffing 
at the food. But this political jockeyship, 
he was convinced, would not succeed ; 
Ireland would spurn at any offer to which 
such a condition was to be annexed: she 
would plainly see, that this alarming con- 
dition, now indeed declared to be the es- 
sence and vital principle of the whole set- 
tlement, though introduced as an after- 
thought, and as a consequence of the 
tenor of the requisitions made by Ireland, 
was, no doubt, the original object, and 
contained the seed and source of the 
whole business. He was the more con- 
firmed in this opinion, from recollecting 
many passages in the right hon. mover’s 
speeches since he first opened this matter: 
although it was not then thought prudent, 
even to hint, that such a stipulation should 
be part of the treaty, he constantly made 
‘It atopic of accusation against his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Fox), that he had per- 
mitted Ireland to assert the freedom of 
her constitution unconditionally, and with- 


out reserving to Great Britain a necessary’ 


control over her trade and navigation. 
Here Mr. Sheridan ‘went into a full de- 
fence of the conduct of Mr. Fox on that 
occasion: he reminded the House of the 
cireumstances of the times, and the situa- 
tion in which Ireland then stood. He 
maintained, that the declaratory statute 
which Ireland demanded. to be repealed, 
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was more disgraceful to the Journals of 
that House, and more a libel on the prin- 
ciples of this country, than injurious to 
the people Whom it insulted: but was 
there a man in that House who would 
stand up and say, that conditions ought to 
have been made with Ireland annexed to 
this concession, if a concession it might 
be called? Was there a man who stated 
this to be his opinion at the time? If the 
right hon. gentleman, who so ee queet 2 
repeated this charge, had to plead in his 
excuse, that he was not then possessed of 
all that political foresight and consum- 
mate sagacity, which three years expe- 
rience had given him, how came it that 


his new ally, the right hon. gentleman by 


his side (Mr. Jenkinson), whose prudence 
and abilities were certainly not immature 
at that time, so far deserted his duty, as 
never to protest, while the measure was in 
its progress, against the indiscretion and 
rashness of a minister, whom he had no 
reason to favour; nor once to warn him, 
that he was inconsiderately placing the 
two countries in a situation in which it 
was impossible for them to stand, and in- 
ducing parliament to relinquish a right, 
which it would be indispensably necessary, 
on the first opportunity, to resume? For- 
tunately for the peace and future union of 
the two kingdoms, no such miserable and 
narrow policy entered into the mind of his 
right hon. friend: he disdained the in- 
justice of bargaining with Ireland on such 
a subject, nor would Ircland have listened 
to him if he had attempted it. She had 
not applied to:purchase a constitution ; and 
if a tribute or contribution bad been de- 
manded in return for what was then grant- 
ed, those patriotic spirits who were at that 
time leading the oppressed people of that 
insulted country to the attainment of their 
just rights, would have pointed to other 
modes of acquiring them, would have called 
to them in the words of Camillus, ** arma 

tare, atque ferro non auro patriam et 
libertatem recuperare.” 

But if he bad been surprised at this sort 
of language coming from those gentlemen, 
be had been much more astonished at Mr. 
Grenville’s declaration, that when he had 
been in an official situation in Ireland, he 
had wished for and meditated a settlement 
between the two countries, upon the prin- 
ciple of the present proposed system. Had 
the right hon. gentleman forgotten the 
second legislative act passed’ by this par- 
liament, in acknowledgment of the -con- 
stitutional rights of Ireland? Had.-he for- 
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_ gotten that that act was a measure of his 
administration ? And did he remember the 
solemn pledge, there given, to remove for 
ever all doubt, that any power, but the 
King, Lords, and Commons, of Ireland, 
should dictate, in a legislative capacity, to 
that country? The right hon. gentleman 
had stated, that this act had become ab- 
solutely necessary; for that Ireland, al- 
most to a man, had conceived that the 
simple repeal of the 6th of Geo. 1. had 
not restored to them the security of their 
constitution, which yet remained to be ac- 
quired. If this was the case, and:a bar- 
gain were necessary, then was the time for 
the right hon. gentleman to have proposed 
his conditions, and not to have permitted 
those for whom he obtained this new ac- 
knowledgment, to have conceived him to 
have been the champion for a more so- 
Jemn and explicit renunciation of the le- 
vislative claims of Great Britain over Ire- 
land, if he had in his mind a reserve, that 
a settlement was even then necessary, 
which should re-assert those claims, and 
degrade Ireland to her former state of ser- 
vile dependence. 
~ With hi babe to the state of Ireland, it 
was ridiculous to argue, that any circum- 
stances had since occurred to justify or 
call for the present arrangement. It had 
been attempted to be proved in the report 
of the committee of privy council, that 
Ireland had begun to shew a hostile dis- 
position towards Great Britain, and that 
she had passed two or three acts, impos- 
ing duties on some articles of British 
export. It was idle to reason from such 
trivial circumstances. One or two of 
these acts, it was known, had passed the 
Irish parliament rather by stealth, and 
through inadvertency. No material prin- 
ciple, upon which the two countries were 
to remain connected, had been violated ; 
and when we consider the perpetual shift- 
ing of the government and system in Ire- 
land, that every three months wafted over 
a new lord lieutenant, the only wonder 

‘was, that those principles had been so 
steadily adhered to. The clamour and 
riots of Dublin had also been resorted to 
as pretences for this arrangement; this 
sort of argument had been sufficiently 
reprobated by a right hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Burke) on a former day; but if 
clamour was to be attended to, let the 
meaning of it, where there was any, be 
preferred to the noise. Had the Irish 
clamoured for the present settlement, or 
for any one article contained in it? Had 
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they been loud in demanding access to 
the British market, in preference to pro- 
tecting duties? Had they requested to be 
tied for ever to the British monopoly in 
the West Indies, and to have the price of 
the commodities of those colonies in- 
creased upon them? Had they com- 
plained, that fortune had offered the trade 
of the United States of America to them 
without condition or restraint? Had they 
vehemently expressed their apprehensions, 
that the rich commerce of the East would 
speedily be open to them, if effectual mea- 
sures were not taken to prevent it? Had ° 
they regretted, that they were burthened 
with a surplus of the hereditary revenue ? 
Had they called out, that they were tired 
of their legislative independence, and in- 


‘treated to be relieved trom it ?>—But the 


fallacy of stating such flimsy ground as the 
supposed cry of the populace, as the real 
origin and spur of this important arrange- 
ment, was too obvious to be commented * 
on. The true spring and incentive to this 
artful and com Vicated business evidently 
lurked in this fourth ernicious resolution, 
the tendency of which was of a piece with 
their whole system of government in Ire- 
land, with the arbitrary and illegal pro- 
ceedings of their agents in the business of 
attachments, with their attacks on the 
liberty of the press; measures arguing a 
mind hostile to the true principles of con- 
stitutional freedom, and justifying us in 
presuming that similar steps would be 
pursued in this country, if they could be 
practised with equal impunity. 

Mr. Sheridan now adverted to what 
lord North had said, was his conception 
of the spirit of the proposition then io 
debate. ‘The noble lord had very fairly 
stated, that it was unquestionably a pro- 
posal on the part of the British parliament, 
that Ireland should, upon certain condi- 
tions, surrender her now-acknowledged 
right of external legislation, and return, 
as to that point, to the situation from 
which she had emancipated herself in 
1782. The noble lord had also added, 
that though he might not approve of the 
manner and circumstances under which 
this offer was made, yct he sincerely hoped, 
that Ireland would forget both, and per- 
ceive her interest in acceding to the pro- 
posal. The noble lord was right in saying, 
that Ireland must forget before. she could 
consent; but she had more to forget than 
the insidious and unfair manner in which 
this proposal came to her; she must forget, 
that Great Britain ever had the power 
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~ Row required to be conceded to her ; she 
must forget the use Great Britain made of 
it while she possessed it. And by what 
arguments is Ireland to be induced to 
relinquish this right? Can it be stated, 
that she has ever once exercised it to the 
Injury of this country? No; but we are 
told, that it is possible that she may do so; 
and is it not ey possible that Great 
Britain may abuse the trust, and employ 
this power to the oppression of Ireland ? It 
is argued, that the malice of party, the 
interested views of mercantile speculation, 
or the folly of narrow politicians, may, at 
some time or other, lead Ireland, even at 
the expense of her own interest, to mea- 
sures which might embarrass the trade 
and navigation of the empire. And has 
Ireland nething to apprehend from party, 
from mercantile avarice, or from blind and 
narrow policy? If it is urged that Eng- 
land is. grown too liberal and enlightened 
to justify any such apprehensions on the 
part of Ireland, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself contradicts this reasoning, 
by asserting that the 200,000 manufac- 
turers, whose petitions are on the table, 
are all influenced either by the sugges- 
tions of faction, or blmded by prejudice 
and selfishness; in truth, there is nota 
single argument which can be used as an 
inducement to Great Britain to attempt to 
resume this power, which does not equally 
apply as a motive to Ireland not to part 
with it—with this difference only, that fact 
and experience will justify the refusal of 
the one, but have afforded no pretence for 
the requisition from the other. 
But this power, if returned to Great 
Britain, is to be returned with this qualifi- 
cation, The laws which Ireland is to be 
bound to adopt and to obey, are, “ to in- 
force the same restraints, and to confer 
the same benefits upon the subjects of 
both countries.” Here, then, arises a 
question which will necessarily be duly 
weighed and considered by the Irish. Is 
it, or is it not, possible for Great Britain, 
under the title of ** Laws for the regula- 
tion of trade and navigation, or for regu- 
lating and restraining the trade of the 
British colonies and plantations,”’ to adopt 
restrictions and enforce conditions which 
may materially cripple and embarrass the 
trade and navigation of Ireland without 
proportionably affecting the commerce of 
Great Britain? He took upon him con- 
fidently to assert, that this might be done 
in innumerable particulars. He had 
stated, for example sake, some instances 
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upon a former day; he had stated, that 
Great Britain might restrain the trade 
and navigation, between the colonies and 
these kingdoms to vessels of considerable 
burthen, and a proportionate number of 
seamen. England has large ships and 
numerous crews ; Ireland has neither. The 
advantage of Irelund has been supposed 
to be her making more frequent voyages 
to the plantations, and for smaller cargoes. 
Such a measure of legislation as is alluded 
to, would evidently have a different opera- 
tion on the commerce of the two countries. 
He had stated, that Great Britain reserv- 
ing the power of prescribing the form of 
original certificates to be given by the 
revenue officers of the colonies, and of re- 
quiring them to accompany the importa- 
tion of every article of colonial produce 
imported from Ireland into Great ‘Britain, 
might, by limiting the time at which they 
should be allowed, and by various other 
means, entangle and distress the Irish 
trader, and the more so, as the restraint 
was not even to be reciprocal. He had 
stated, that Great Britain might make it a 
condition, that no ship should clear out a 
cargo from the West Indies which did not 
take out a stipulated quantity of some 
British manufacture not to be obtained in 
Ireland; but it was unnecessary for him 
to multiply or argue upon examples. If 
he was wrangled out of one case, still the 
principle he went upon was not defeated ; 
for he was not to be called upon to prove 
the probability of the instances he quoted, 
or that Great Britain would not injure 
herself were she to adopt them, because 
the whole of the present arrangment was 
built upon this foundation, that it was 
essential to the system that neither country 
should retain a power, upon any terms, to 
injure the commerce of the other. 

But whether it was probable or not 
that Great Britain would in future exer- 
cise this right of external legislation over 
Ireland with justice and liberality, still it 
must be admitted, that it was claiming 
a considerable sacrifice from the sister 
kingdom. And what were the advan- 
tages held out to her to induce her to 
make this sacrifice ? He wished the House 
to view the whole of this matter, and not 
to confine their attention to the subject 
of the British market, which had been 
argued upon as if there was nothing else 
to be conceded by one side or acquired 
by the other. What was the present si- 
tuation of Ireland in respect to all branches 
of commerce, independent of her inter. 
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course with this kingdom?—Here Mr. 
Sheridan went into a minute detail, in 
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Ireland was.to make in her prospects of 
an extended foreign commerce, where 


order to shew the situation. in which Ire- ' was to be her retribution? In what in- 


Jand now stood in respect to her trade 
with our colonies and with foreign coun- 
tries, and that in which she was proposed 
to be placed, should the system of arrange- 
‘ment at present in contemplation be 
adopted. : 
With respect to the West Indies, Ire- 
land was to agree to forego every market 
but that of the British plantations, to give 
up the cheapest for the dearest, to lose 
‘the option at present possessed, of being 
supplied circuitously through Great Bri- 
tam upon the low duties, if she found it 
not to her advantage to apply to the di- 
rect trade of the whole of her ee 
tion, to double her present duties on the 
article of rum, to impose not only equal 
port duties upon her exports, but to coun- 
tervail every internal duty which Great 
Britain may impose upon any similar ar- 
ticle of her own manufacture ; so that if 
Great Britain was to lay a duty upon the 
export of her linen to those colonies, 
which would be of little injury to her, 
Ireland must do the same, though the re- 
verse would be the consequence; in 
shert, the whole was sacrifice and sur- 
render on the part of Ireland. As to 
America, the difference lay in a word. 
Instead of a trade to that whole continent 
without restriction or duty, but what she 
should think proper herself to impose, she 
was to admit into her ports no articles of 
similar growth, produce, or manufacture, 
to those of the British colonies, or which 
‘were liable to be imported from thence 
as such, but upon the terms that Great 
Britain should hereafter dictate. With 
Africa she was to be placed upon the 
same footing as with the West Indies ; 
and to India, she was to abandon all hope 
and prospect of intercourse with those 
countries to the end of time, and consent 
that an immovable boom should be placed 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Straits of Magellan. Thus restrained and 
nt, her prospects of European 
commerce were to be proportionably di- 
rminished. These sacrifices could not be 
‘disputed; and it was to be considered, 
‘that every article proposed to be aban- 
doned by Ireland was an advantage to 
-which her title was not disputed, an ad- 
vantage that she held as a right, for which 
she had a claim to compensation if reline 
guished. 
These, then, being the sacrifices which 
[ VOL. XXV.] 


stance was the advantage in this treaty to 
be on her side? From whence was she to 
receive the boasted compensation? The 
British market—that was to be opened to 
her. There, and there only, was she to 
look for an equivalent for the numerous 
and important sacrifices she was to make, 
both in commerce and constitution. He 
defied any man to have the confidence to 
deny, for a moment, that in every dther 
instance Ireland was not to be placed in 
an infinitely worse situation than that in 
which she now stands, and-in which she 
stands by fair and acknowledged right. 
But how was this advantage to be given 
to her? Upon what terms was the British 
market to be opened? If he was to adopt 
the language and sentiments of those who 
propose this boon, he should answer, upon 
such terms as shall effectually prevent 
Ireland from ever profiting, in the smallest 
degree, by the concession. To this point 
all their arguments had tended; to this 
all their evidence had been pointed: so - 
that if we were to give credit to the mi- 
nister and his supporters, this equitable 
treaty, this bargain upon the basis of re- 
ciprocity would prove neither more nor 
less than a direct fraud, cheat, and rob- 
bery—stripping Ireland of all the commer- 
cial advantages she had obtained, as well 
as of the constitution which secured them 
to her, and giving nothing in return, but 
a right to render herself odious in this 
country, by an attempt at a Morel 
which could not be profitable to herself, 
though it might be mischievqus to Great 
Britain. He was not inclined, however, 
to give credit to the minister’s reasoning 
on this subject; and much less to the 
evidence he had brought to support it, 
the greater part of which had been mcrely 
a libel on the character and habits of the 
Irish nation: nor did he, at the same 
time, go with the manufacturers of this 
country to the extent of the evils which 
they apprehended. Many of their arcu- 
ments were undoubtedly well founded, 
and the evidence they had given at the 
bar merited the must serious attention: 


‘there was one point, however, in whfch 


he most completely agreed with them; 

in their assertion that if the Irish tradcr 

should be enabled to meet the British 

merchant and manufacturer in the British 

market, the gain of Ireland must be the 

loss of England. This was a fact not te 
[3 Cc] 
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. be controverted on ak principle of com- 
mon sense or reasonable argument. The 
pomp of general declamation and waste 
of fine words, which had on so many 
occasions been employed to disguise and 
perplex this plain simple truth, or still 
more fallaciously to endeavour to prove, 
that Great Britain would find her balance 
in the Irish market, had only tended to 
shew the weakness and inconsistency of 
the doctrine they were meant to support. 
The truth of the argument was with the 
manufacturers; and this formed, in Mr. 
Sheridan's mind, a ground of one of the 
most vehement objections he had to the 
ptesent plan. Ireland must not endea- 
vour to rise on the ruin of the trade of 
Great Britain. She must not aim to 
thrive avowedly at the expense of the 
British manufacturer, however. alluring 
the prospect; not justice and generosit 

alone, but interest and policy, would call 
upon her to desist from the attempt. 
Possibly at first she might find a profit 
and an advantage in the contest; but how 
was a great part of this advantage to be 
* obtained? By means incompatible with 
the true spirit and principles which led 
to permanent commercial prosperity; by 
means which had been stated at the bar, 
to form a great part of the apprehensions 
of those who petitioned against these pro- 
positions; by a lax execution of her re- 
venue laws; by the corrupt countenance 
of her legislature to such a conduct; by 
stealing her own manufactures into this 
country, by passing those of foreign 
countries for her own; by obtaining a 
transfer of capital, and enticing over artists 
and workmen by false hopes and ill- 
founded aay ig ; in short, by smuggling, 


by evading, by defrauding, by conniving, 
by oe The profit earned by such 
means would, by the system they tended 


to introduce, be ruinous in the end to the 
country which practised them, while they 
would immediately deeply injure the sister 
kingdom if she submitted to them; but 
that would not long continue: the conse- 
gue would be, that even the name of 

rishmen would become odious to the com- 
mercial interest of Great Britain, and Ire- 
Jand would soon be taught to know, that 
while she was pressing by all possible means 
her own advantage from this article of the 
settlement, she had by other conditions 
of the treaty surrendered into the hands 
of Great Britain the power of crippling 
and crushing the whole scheme of her 
commerce, of chastising her presump- 
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tion, and of reducing her to her former 
state of abject dependence, whenever the 
interest, the prejudices, or the animosity 
of the trading part of this community 
should countenance the measure. Mr. 
Sheridan urged this in other points of 
view, and declared, that if he were a per- 
son of sient amar so far 
from encouraging the people there to 
struggle for the British market, he should 
think it his duty, and what he owed to the 
interests of his countrymen, to call loudly 
to the whole land to turn away their eyes 
and thoughts from that one object, to at- 
tempt no race or contest with the British 
manufacturer, to shun, as the greatest 
evil, the jealousies, heart-burnings, and 
destructive ill-will, which would necessa- 
rily breed on such a competition, circum- 
stanced so peculiarly with respect to bur- 
thens as Great Britain was, and biassed 
by rooted habits of thinking upon this 
particular point ; but to endeavour to in- 
crease by fair and gentle means the home 
consumption of the produce of their own 
industry, and by systematic and vigorous 
enterprise to aim at a successful inter- 
course with every foreign port: there, if 
they met the British merchant, it would 
be a liberal emulation; there he could 
have no innovation or unfairness to com- 
plain of; and there, even if successfully 
rivalled, he would be conscious that the 
increasing wealth of Ireland, from such a 
source, might, with truth, be stated to be 
a fund wherein the general commerce of 
England would assuredly find its compen- 
sation. Thus might Ireland be addressed 
under her present circumstances ; but let 
the settlement now proposed be once es= 
tablished, what would be the answer? 
Would not the Irish merchant and manu- 
facturer reply :—‘* What you advise us to 
is unreasonable and preposterous ;—we 
have bound ourselves for ever to the mo- 
nopolies of Great Britain in the East and 
in the West; we receive the commodities 
of both at her will, at her prices, and at 
her duties ; we are crippled in our inter- 
course with America, holding a precarious 
and restrained trade with those sovereiga 
states as if they were still British colonies ; 
our dreams of being the depdt and empo- 
rium for the foreign countries of Europe 
are, of consequence, become. visionary and 
ridiculous; we have violated the princis 
ples of our constitution, by giving a per- 
petual aid to a military force at the will of 
the executive magistrate; we have fur 
ever surrendered our right of external 
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legislation into the hands of the British 
parliament :—for all this the British market 
48 Our Compensation; upon that we are 
compelled to fasten our minds ; to that we 
‘must cling, that we must obtain by every 
possible exertion of every kind; and if 
Great Britain suffers by it, the mischief is 
of her own seeking, and the restrictions 
which force us to this contest are of her own 
imposing.’”? These would be the happy 
fruits of a plan, whose boasted object was 
‘to cement the union of the two countries, 
and connect them by bonds of eternal 
oa and reciprocal affection ! 
: r. Sheridan concluded with pressing 
on the attention of the House, the propo- 
sitions as they then stood, completely 
changed in spirit, principle, and regula- 
‘tion, and begging them to consider them 
in their true light, as new proposals from 
the British parliament, those made by the 
Irish parliament being in fact rejected ; 
and to decide, whether they were such as 
human reason could suppose the Irish 
parliament, weighing what they are to re- 
nounce, and what they are to acquire, 
could accept, if fair time was given them 
to argue and deliberate: or if, by sur- 
prise and management, they were hurried 
through that parliament, at a season of 
thin attendance and relaxed attention, 
whether the most fatal misunderstandings 
might not be apprehended, from the 
country afterwards discovering the delu- 
sion which had been practised upon them, 
and the arts and fallacies which had ob- 
tained the irrevocable surrender of their 
dearest rights. The resolution in debate, 
was declared to be the essence of this new 
system ;—negative that, and the plan fell to 
e ground: if it passed that day, a deep 
wound would instantly be given to the 
confidence of Ireland in Great Britain; if 
adopted rashly by the Irish parliament, 
the decisive blow would be struck, and 
- affection and good faith between the two 
countries be banished for ever. 

Mr. W. W. Grenville said, it was ex- 
tremely disagreeable to him to take up the 
time of the House, upon points that were 
immediately Seraoual to himself; but the 
hon. gentleman had so misrepresented 
what he had said in a former debate a few 
days since, that he could not but think 
the House would expect that he should 
say something on the accasion. Mr. 
Grenville then went ito an argument to 
prove, that there was no manner of incon- 
sistency in his supporting the present re- 
colutions, after the line of conduct he had 
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held in that House, when a noble relation: 
of his had the honour to be lord lieutenant 
of Ireland.. He said, the concessions made 
to Ireland, ,previous to his holding the 
office of secretary, had been misconceived 
in that country. When he arrived, he 
found men’s minds much divided ; various 
opinions prevailed, and many doubts and 
Jealousies were entertained. In order to 
clear up these doubts, and quiet these jea- 
lousies, he had come over to the British 
House of Commons, to procure a parlia- 
mentary explanation. of the former pro- 
ceedings. lt was with that view, and with 
that view only, that he had adopted the. 
line of conduct he at that time pursued ; 
and he would submit it to the candid con- 
sideration of every man who heard him, 
whether there was not an essential dis- 
tinction between an explanation of past 
concessions, and an obtainment of greater 
concessions; and whether his object being 
at that time merely to obtain an explana- 
tion of what had been before done, there 
was any inconsistency in his now support- 
ing a system of arrangement between the 
two countries, that certainly conceded’ 
something more, but that promised so 
firmly to establish the future harmony 
and happiness of Great Britain and Ire- 
land? Mr. Grenville next took notice of 
what had been said, in regard to the fourth 
resolution being a resumption of the right 
of legislation over Ireland, which-had been 
so solemnly renounced the year before 
last; and went into a series of nice dis- 
tinctions upon the subject, declaring, that: 
he understvod the resolution to be a re- 
cognition of the right of legislation being 
inalienably vested in Ireland, or he would 
not have supported it. 

Commodore Bowyer, after expressing his 
general approbation of the plan under dis- 
cussion, said, that he had no doubfs on 
his mind, except of a professional nature, 
which he was under a necessity of re- 

vesting the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
ite) to reconcile, before he could think 
himself justifiable in giving his negative to 
the amendment. He said, that there 
could be nothing more detrimental to the 
naval service, than to furnish the seamen in 
time of war with the means of avoiding 
the King’s service, and even of being im- 
pressed; which must neeessarily be the 
case, if the prerogative of the Crown in 
that instance was not to be in equal force 
in Ireland as in England. He pointed 
out the temptation it would be to persons 
of that description to fly to Ireland on the 
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commencement of a war, and there to 
seek for employment in the merchant 
ships, where they would have better 
ay, and less restraint than jn the navy, 
by which means our fleets would remain 
unmanned. He also expressed some ap- 
prehensions, lest the arrangement might 
make dangerous alterations in the juris- 
diction of the board of Admiralty, and 
therefore he wished to be informed, if that 
department was to be affected, and whe- 
ther the impress service was to be on the 
same footing in Ireland as in England ? 
Mr. Pitt paid a handsome compliment 
to the hon. gentleman for the professional 
geal he had shown, and the candour with 
which he had stated his doubts. The 
king of Great Britain, he said, was, by 
the common law, possessed of certain 
powers over the British seamen, for the 
urposes of public defence; the common 
aw of Ireland was similar to that of Eng- 
land, and therefore he must in Ireland 
enjoy exactly the same powers over the 
several classes of his subjects in that king- 
dom, as his prerogative entitled him to in 
this under the common law of England. 
With respect to the power of pressing, 
that was a subject on which great delicacy 
had always been shown by parliament, 
nor would he then unnecessarily say any 
thing on it farther than this, that what- 
ever authority the king had of that nature 
in England, he had exactly the same in 
Ireland, and that it was not altered or in- 
fringed on in either by the present resolu- 
tion. With regard to the board of Admi- 
ralty, he observed that the admiralty of 
England was the admiralty of Ireland, and 
of the empire at large; and that to divide 
its jurisdiction, would be to weaken and 
almost destroy the naval force of the em- 
pire. Nor could there possibly be two 
boards of Admiralty, because the branch 
of executive administration, which was 
under that department, being of a military 
nature, was one of those which, like the 
right of appointing ambassadors, belonged 
personally to the Crown, without any local 
reference to the situation of its dominions. 
Having thus, he hoped, satisiied the hon. 
commodvre, he found himself under a 
necessity of making some observations on 
other matters that bad fallen in the de- 
bate. When he considered the language 
that had been held, and the quarter it 
came from; when he reflected on the de- 
signs of those who had presented them- 
Selves in so conspicuous a manner as the 
enemies of the resolution then before the 
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House, and saw with how much artifice 
and zeal those designs were supported ; 
and when he weighed the motives, as well 
of those who had been silent as of those 
who had spoken to the question ; he could 
not remain an idle spectator, in a transac- 
tion that so essentially concerned the in- 
terest of the two kingdoms, which come 
posed the remaining part of the British 
empire. If a chain of recent events, and 
the whole tenor of the conduct that had 
been adopted by persons of a certain de- 
scription, had not exhausted and antici- 
pated his surprise at any thing that could 
come from them, he could scarcely be- 
lieve his senses, when he beheld a gentle- 
man (Mr. Sheridan) who for many weeks 
had concealed his intentions so effectually, 
as to leave it a doubt whether he was 
friendly or hostile to the arrangement now 
depending, stand forth the avowed enemy 
of a part of the system which was neces- 
sarily connected with the whole, and take 
up a ground of opposition the most dan- 
gerous and inflammatory that could pos- 
sibly suggest itself. But it was not to be 
wondered at that the conduct of the hon. 
gentleman should be so inconsistent, when 
it was remembered, how inconsistent all 
the measures of the party of which he was 
the mouth, were in themselves, and how 
inconsistent the persons who composed 
that party were with one another. Still, 
the pursuits of that party, however various 
and however contradictory, had one uni- 
form tendency. Whether they reprobated 
on this day what they had approved on 
the preceding, or whether they abandoned 
a principle which they had before ad- 
mitted; whether one individual differed 
from or coincided with the rest of his ase 
sociates ; still the effect of all their eftorts, 
of all their perseverance, and all their 
tergiversation, was to be the same—to em- 
barrass the measures of administration, to 
disunite the affections of their fellow-sub- 
jects, to excite groundless alarms, and on 
those groundless alarms to foment the 
most dangerous discontents. The noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, in assenting to 
the resolution, and the hon. gentleman in 
opposing it, had taken care to support 
their several opinions by the same argu- 
ment; and that argument was, of all others, 
best calculated to promote the ultimate 
design of both, however different the 
modes they took to accomplish it—the 
jealousy and resentment of the. sister 
kingdom, The resumption of legislative 
supremacy over Ireland, was the ground 
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of acquiescence in the one, of dissent in 
the other; and thus they divided between 
them the two features of the character 
which their right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) 
had shewn himeelf so ambitious to assume, 
that of an English and an Irish patriot. 
How gentlemen could think themselves 
warranted in setting up an opposition to 
measures, in favour of which they had 
boroe more than a silent testimony, was 
a circumstance only to be accounted for 
by those who, from a close attention to 
the conduct of the party, and a conge- 
niality of sentiment with them, had 
brought themselves to understand and to 
adopt the whole of their system, and were 
thence enabled to see that it was a double 
game that they were playing; and that 
their appearing to oppose the resolutions 
by arguments directly contrary to each 
other, was merely with a view to secure 
the same end, and to compass the same 
design. Was there, he asked, a single 
amendment which was not calculated to 
meet and obviate the very objections that 
had been made to the primary resolutions 
as sent from Ireland? and when those 
amendments were first proposed, was 
there a single gentleman on the opposite 
side of the House who spoke upon the 
subject, who did not acknowledge them 
to be an improvement on, and a consider- 
able recommendation of the plan? It 
had been asked, would the Irish be satis- 
fied to adopt the resolutions in their pre- 
sent altered and amended state? And 
the exultation and confidence with which 
the question had been asked, sufficiently 
betrayed: that it was not the form or pro- 
vision of the original grounds of the ad- 
justment, as likely to injure this coun- 
at that had given rise to the opposition 
which attended them, but the hope, that by 
introducing alterations, and dimioishing 
as much as possible the advantages to be 
derived from them by Ireland, that coun- 
try might be brought to reject them, and 
thus an arrangement necessary both to 
the peace and tranquillity of the empire 
might be postponed or defeated. The 
question, however, he would answer with 
as much boldness as became him ; and he 
would not scruple to say, that-as far as 
probability would go on such an occasion, 
mad would certainly be received with joy 
and gratitude in Ireland. This opinion he 
gave from general reasoning and the na- 
ture of the case; for all that was ne- 
cessary to form such an opinion, was to be 
persuaded that the people and parliament 
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of Ireland were possessed of sufficient un 
derstanding to see and know their own in- 
terests, and to distinguish between their 
friends and their enemies. Could he sup- 
pose that Ireland would discover in the 
resolution then in debate, any infringe- 
ment on the sovereign rights of her legis- 
lature, he should then readily acknow- 
ledge, that there was no hope of her ac- 
quiescence: but, as the resolution was in ~ 
itself perfectly innocent of any such ten- 
dency, as it was in fact nothing more than 
a necessary and indispensable provision in 
a treaty between two independent king- 
doms—nay, as it was a virtual recognition 
of her complete emancipation, he had 
very little apprehension, that an enlighten- 
ed and liberal nation would suffer itself to 
become a dupe to the erie of aset of 
men, who having exerted all their industry 
for the space of five months in alarming 
every interest in this country, for the pur- 
pose of rousing them to a violent opposi- 
tion against the arrangement, as proposed 
by the parliament ot Ireland, were now 
with equal diligence employing the most 
inflammatory means towards creating a 
similar opposition in Ireland against the 
modifications applied by the British House 
of Commons. The inconsistency of the 
gentlemen, who opposed at this day what 
they approved of on the first introduction, 
was only to be paralleled by the contra- 
dictions with which their former opposi- 
tion to the original propositions, and their 
present opposition to the amendments, 
were marked. | 
Formerly it was urged, that the ar- 
rangement would be ruinous to the trade 
of England; but not having been able to 
bring the House into their opinion, they 
had shifted their ground, and had become 
on a sudden extremely apprehensive lest 
it might be prejudicial to the constitution 
of Ireland. He once more pressed the 
right hon. gentleman opposite to come 
forward and explain his meaning in the 
resolution of 1782: in that resolution, 
the right hon. gentleman had led the 
House to declare that, ‘‘ it was necessary 
for the welfare and tranquillity of the em 
ire, that a permanent connexion should 
established between Great Britain and 
Ireland.” If the right hon. gentleman 
had not imposed in that resolution an un- 
meaning proposition on the House, he 
must have intended something similar to 
the present plan, either as first arranged 
by the Irish resolutions, or as now adopted 
by the amendments engrafted on them by 
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the committee of that House. If the idea 
of the right hon. gentleman had been en- 
tirely different, he wondered that in his 
active search for means and modes of op- 
position, he had not endeavoured to use 
that which would of all others be the 
most clear and forcible, that of contrasting 
the system now proposed with a better 
ene of -his own formation. As this mode, 
" therefore, had been neglected by the right 
hon. gentleman, he had only to conclude, 
either that he had no meaning whatever 
- in the resolution he proposed, that his in- 
tention was something similar to the ar- 
rangement now under consideration, or 
that whatever his plan was, it was such 
as, on comparison, would be found infe- 
rior to the present. Although these were 
the most obvious explanations of this in- 
consistency, still there was another which 
he hoped the right hon. gentleman was 
not prepared to admit, namely, that the 
different situations in which he found him- 
self, had inspired him with different sen- 
timents ; and that the views on the preeent 
day were such, as rendered that public 
tranquillity and permanent welfare of the 
empire which it was formerly his avowed 
object to establish, less agreeable now 
. than they appeared to him then to be. 

He enlarged with great emphasis, : with 
some humour, and much severity, on the 
pains which gentlemen had taken to de- 
precate in their speeches, any imputations 
of inflammatory intentions, and yet by 
their arguments to provoke the strongest 
suspicions of that nature. It was not for 
him to determine, whether the intention of 
those gentlemen were really as bad as 
they themselves seemed apprehensive they 
should appear; but on the present occa- 
sion, he had only to exult, that however 
- the tendency of their several arguments 
separately considered might go towards 
sowing dissention and dissatisfaction in 
Ireland, yet when all their speeches were 
collectively sent to Ireland (and he dared 
to say that pains would be taken they all 
should find their way there), he flattered 
himself that one would prove an antidote 
to the poison of the other, and by that 
means destroy the effect of the whole. 
Thus, when it should be found, that an 
hon. gentleman, in the fullness of his zeal 
for the freedom and prosperity of that 
country, considered every thing that was 
given to Ireland as insignificant, and yet 
that the price she was to pay for it, was 
nothing less than an entire and absolute 
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various inconsistencies. that had marked 
that hon. gentleman’s conduct in the 
course of the proceedings, were not suffi- 
cient to open the eyes of all the wise and 
thinking people, yet the poison of the 
hon. gentleman's argument would find a 
complete antidote in the argument of the 
noble lord (North) near him. Their joint 
argument ran thus: the hon. gentleman 
affraed that Ireland gained nothing in 
point of commerce, but resigned her 
sovereignty and her legislative powers into 
the hands of Great Britain, whilst the 
noble lord endeavoured to prove, that 
England was on the point of imparting to 
Ireland the most unbounded and invalu- 
able rights of tradc, yet that the only re- 
turn to be made for such an extravagant 
concession amounted to nothing more than 
this—the freight of a few frigates loaded 
with pickled pork and biscuits in the 
course of a century. Having dwelt on 
the inconsistency of such arguments, and 
the little apprehension there was of any 
serious danger resulting from them, he 
vindicated the resolution on the ground of 
its being absolutely necessary towards ef- 
fecting the object of a plan depending, 
which was to agree to admit that country 
to a participation of commercial benefits 
with Great Britain, that should not only 
be equal, but permanent; for if the laws 
that regulated and governed the enjoy- 
ment of those benefits should be different 
in each country, then they could not be 
equal; and if they were liable to altera- - 
tions in the one and not in the other, they 
could not be permanent. He referred to 
the negociations between all states abso- 
lutely independent on, or unconnected with, 
each other, in order to shew that similar 
provisions were frequently adopted on 
such occasions. He particularly instanced 
the late treaty of peace with France, in 
which that kingdom was bound to publish 
certain edicts, assoon as other acts stipulated 
on her part were performed by this coun- 
try: nay, he defied any gentleman to pro- 
duce a single collection of treaties, in which 
there was not almost in every page a con- 
tract of a similar tendency. He farther 
contended, that if Ireland had any reason 
to complain in this instance, of an infringe- 
ment on her rights, England had full as 
much; for, by the present arrangement, 
her parliament was fully and irrevocably 
bound, at all times, to admit the Irish to 
the free use and enjoyment of her own 
markets ; and would, therefore, by so 
doing, give up her future right of excludy 
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ing them, and thus, to a certain degree, 
abandon her free agency and sovereign 
power over all the concerns of the king- 
dom. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was confident 
that the candour and liberality of the 
House would indulge him with a few 
minutes attention, to enable him to repel 
the grossest perversion, not of words 
merely, but of conduct and motives, 
which the most presumptuous adept at 
misrepresentation had ever attempted to 
maintain, in defiance of truth and de- 
cency. The right hon. gentleman had 
charged him, in the most acrimonious lan- 
guage of reproof, with inconsistency of 
conduct. He was accused of not having 
appeared to hold one uniform opinion 
‘upon the subject of the Irish propositions 
e—a curious charge, and curiously sup- 

rted; for the very words of the ri if 
-hon. gentleman's accusation accounted for, 
and justified the contradictions he com- 
arena of. Jt was, because every day had 

rought forth new opinions; it was, be- 
cause every time the committee met, the 
tone had been changed, and the ground 
had been shifted—that it had become ut- 
terly impossible for any person either to 
support or oppose his system upon the 
same principle, or with the same. argu- 
ments, for two days together: but it was 


‘Dot very surprising that the right hon. 


gentleman, who had forgot every ground 
which at the commencement he professed 
to act upon, should not very accurately 
remember the line of conduct pursued b 
others; nothing but this complete obli- 
vion of himself, and what he had done in 
this business, could have betrayed him 
into the rashness of accusing gentlemen 
on that side of the House of acting a double 
me—Did he complain of a double game? 
e, through whose whole conduct in this 
business there had not been one direct 
agi not ore straight-forward step. 
The whole negociation, from the first 
hour, had been carved, twisted, and cir- 
cuitous—a plan, opened with duplicity, 
and explained with equivocation. The 
gross and glaring contradictions between 
the right hon. gentleman’s first statement 
and reasoning upon this business in Eng- 
land, and Mr. Orde’s in Ireland, undoubt- 
edly had no resemblance to a double game ; 
there had been no double game in the 
committee of privy council, carrying on a 
mock investigation for his Majesty’s infor- 
mation, after his Majesty had received 
an address of thanks for having adopted 
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the measure; ‘and, above all, no double 
game had been practised with the manu- 
facturers ; but all their misapprehensions 
had been owing to accident, or their own 
dullness! While such things were in the 
recollection of the House, the right hon. 
eave must not expect to have his 
oose and unfounded charges pass unre- 
plied to, however boldly urged with lofty 
tones and clamorous declamation. For 
his part, he defied the right hon. gentle- 
man to tax him with any one inconsistency 
upon this subject. He was the mouth ‘of 
no party, as the right hon, gentleman had 
been pleased to style him, nor was he the 
tool of any party. He had as strong party 
feelings as any man; but he had those 
feelings, because those he was attached to 
neither expected from him servility of 
judgment nor pliancy of principle. The 
right hon. gentleman, perhaps, knew him- 
self too well what it was to be only the 
ehannel of conveying other people’s senti- 
ments and decrees, to be the eloquent 
mouth employed to promulgate schemes, 
not bred in his own judgment, nor ap- 
pierce by his own heart. This, he so- — 
emnly believed, was the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s case at present. He was con- 
vinced, in his own mind, that that part of 
the plan which was to entrap Ireland into 
@ surrender of her constitution, was no 
original wish of that right hon. gentleman, — 
but had been put upon him since, by 
those who will some day make still harder 
conditions with him, for the continuance 
of their countenance and support. 3 
Mr. Sheridan then en earn his 
own conduct throughout the business; 
stating, that soon after the opening of the 
proposed arrangement, he had said in 
debate in that House, that he should 
differ upon this business, he feared, with 
those whom he had always acted with; 
that he had solicited no petition, nor knew 
even of that from Stafford till the day he 
had presented it; but that on the day 
Mr. Bite brought forward his sixteen new 
propositions, so far from appearing to ap- 
rove of them, he had called of the right 
hea, gentleman to read a second time this 
particular proposition, and had declared, 
in speaking to an amendment, he moved 
before the House rose that night, that the 
fourth resolution struck him as an abso- 
lute resumption of the right of external 
dJegislation over Ireland. The right hon. ° 
gentleman brought an amendment to this 
resolution the next time the committee 
sat, and quoted what he called his (Mr. 
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Sheridan’s) misconception as a reason. 
Mr. Sheridan had then replied, that the 
amendment had removed no part of his 
objection. He had since spoke and di- 
vided against this resolution in the com- 
mittee. With regard to other particulars 
in this arrangement, he had voted, in many 
instances, with the minister, and against 
his right hon. friend and the noble lord ; 
and he had suggested some amendments 
which had been adopted, and which cer- 
tainly tended to smooth the reception of 
‘the propositions in Ireland. He left the 
House to judge, whether there was any 
thing either inflammatory or inconsistent 
in this conduct. But his opinion upon the 
whole of the plan, as it was completed, he 
had deliveyed that day, and that opinion 


’ he would maintain. 


Lord North also vindicated himself from 
the charge of inconsistency made against 
him by the right hon. gentleman, and 
turned against him his own argument of 
shifting ground. With respect to the quo- 
tation of the right hon. gentleman from 
his speech, notwithstanding his precaution 
in writing down his words, he had been 
guilty of a great inaccuracy ; for he had 
not said, that we had only to expect the 
return from Ireland in the course of an 
entire century, but that the utmost we 
could look for would be a few frigates, 
freighted with pickled pork and biscuit, 
during the temainder of the present cen- 
tury, a period only of fifteen years. 

Ir. Fox began with remarking, that in 
the personal and political character of the 
right, hon. gentleman - over-against him 
(Mr. Pitt), there were many qualities and 
habits that had often surprised him, and, 
he belicved, that confounded the specu- 
lations of every man who had ever much 
considered or analyzed his disposition ; 
but that his conduct on that night had re- 
duced all that was unaccountable, inco- 
herent, and contradictory in his character 
in times past, to a mere nothing. That 
he shone out in a new light, surpassing 
even himself, and leaving his hearers 
wrapt In amazement, uncertain whether 
most to wonder at the extraordinary 
speech they had just heard, or the front- 
less confidence with which that speech 
had been delivered. Such a farrago of 
idle and arrogant decjamation, uttered in 
any other place, and by any other person, 
upon the subject in question, would natu- 
rally fill the members of that House with 
astonishment ; but, spoken by that right 
hon. genileman within those walls, in the 
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presence of men who were witnesses of 
all the proceedings upon this business, 
every one of whom could bear testimony 
to the gross and unblushing fallacy of the 
right hon. gentleman—it was, Mr. Fox 
said, an act of boldness, a species of par- 
liamentary hardihood, certainly not to be 
accounted for upon any known or re- 
ceived rules of common sense, or common 
reason. 

_I cannot (continued Mr. Fox) help re- 
marking the vast disparity in the tone, the 
temper, and the style of expression ex- 
hibited by the right hon. gentleman upon 
this night, from those which he deemed it 
expedient to adopt when he opened the 
eighteen propositions to this House. On 
that night I quoted a passage, 

Telephus aut Peleus, cum pauper et exul 

uterque, 

Projicit ampullas, et sesquipedalia verba ; 
and quoted it to exemplify the change 
which the deplorable situation into which 
his rashness, his ignorance, or what is not 
more reputable than either, his servile 
adoption of other men’s: fancies, and 
thrusting forward the crude nial of dis- 
cordant and dangerous materials which 
form this miserable project, had involved 
the right hon. gentleman. Upon that oc- 
casion, I could not help observing, that 
the ampulle and the sesquinedalia verba— 
that the right hon. gentleman’s magnifi- 
cent terms, his verbose periods, and those 
big bombastic sentiments which consti- 
tute, in general, the principal part of his 
orations, had for once forsaken him, or 
been relinquished, for language and for 
manners better accommodated to his 
disastrous condition. Then we saw the 
avowed confederacy of the right hon. 
gentleman with those about him, whose 
co-operation in the general system of his 
government he is commmonly so anxious 
to disavow, but whose opinions he so uni- 
formly propagates and asserts—then we 
saw that preposterous ambition, that gaudy 
pride, and vaulting vanity, which glare 
upon the observer beyond all the other 
characteristic features of the right hon. 
gentleman, and which prompt him to 
look down with contempt on his political 
coadjutors—to fancy himself the great 
overseer, the surveyor-general of the Bri- 
tish government—we saw this glittering 
assemblage melt away, and that right hon. 
gentleman descend to a curious and most 
affecting sympathy with the other sup- 
porters of this system, as well as inté 
something like a modest and civil dee 
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meanor towards those who opposed it. 
But, alas! the right hon. gentleman’s de- 
viation into a moderate and humble course 
of argument,—into a course befjtting a 
man detected in ten thousand instances of 
folly, precipitancy, rashness, weakness, 
and consummate ignorance of the subject 
in discussion, was but transient and tem- 
porary. ‘The hopes of a reform in his 
conduct were as fallacious, even as the 
many hopes of other reforms which that 
right hon. gentleman has gulled a variety 
of persons in this country to entertain 
upon points of more importance. Upon 
this night the right hon. gentleman has 
relapsed into his own favourite and darling 
habits—the ampulle and _ sesqui ta 
verba are again resumed, with additional 
redundancy. Nerved with new rancour, 
and impelled with fresh vehemence, the 
right hon. gentleman rushes blindly for. 
ward ; but surely it cannot escape obser- 
vation, that the display of these passions, 
and the resumption of that mode of rea- 
soning, are the best proofs that the right 
hon. gentleman is, indeed, reduced to the 
last extremity; and, by the use of such 
arguments, that be shews himself destitute 
of any that better become a real states- 
man, or a great orator. 

Beaten out of every thing that bears 
the semblance of argument, without the 
least shred or remnant of reasoning to 
support him, the right hon. gentleman is 
forced upon the rash and dangerous hazard 
of carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp; and finding it impossible to say 
one word in vindication of his own de- 
formed and miserable system, he is obliged 
to throw out a series of invectives, and, 
by exhibiting a list of charges against 
us—(charges which, the very moment he 
gives them utterance, he knows to be ab- 
solutely and entirely destitute of every 
vestige of truth),—to engage the atten- 
tion, and divert the notice of the House 
from his own wretched and contemptible 
schemes. ~The admirable argument of 
my hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) is an- 
ewered with hard epithets, with strong as- 
sertions, with lofty phrases, with long and 
laboured calumnies; and with the usual 
round of redundant and disgusting ego- 
tisms. In proportion to the poverty of 
the cause lie engages in, is the pompous 
assumption of the right hon. gentleman; 
and of all the various singularities which 
compose his character, nothing, I confess, 
amazes me so much as the perfect com- 

osure with which he attempts to crimi- 
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nate his adversaries, upon points in which 
he is himself, of all men living, the most 
vulnerable ; and the steadiness and reso- 
lution with which he puts forth accusa- 
tions, in desperate defiance of truth, and 
with as determined a contempt of pru- 
dence and propriety in the manner of. 
a them. 
efore I touch upon the charges to 
which I allude, I cannot help observing, 
with what special grace the right hon. 
gentleman ridicules long speeches—with 
what a singular propriety he, of all the 
members in this House, attempts to cor- 
rect others for occupying much of the 
time of the House. Ido not intend to 
deny the right hon. gentleman the merit 
of great abilities, great eloquence, and 
great powers of pleasing his hearers; but 
of all the crimes to be urged against any 
person within these walls, the last, un- 
doubtedly, for the right hon. gentleman 
to venture upon is, to charge the long 
duration of fis speech as a fault against 
any member. The right hon. gentleman, 
like myself, is under the necessity of 
troubling this House much oftener, and 
for a much longer time, than is, perhaps, 
agreeable; and it ill becomes either of us 
to reprobate others for a practice we our- 
selves su frequently fall into. Grateful 
for the indulgence we are favoured with, 
we should certainly be the last to condemn 
that in which we ourselves are the greatest 
transgressors. And I shall drop this part 
of the subject, with only remarking, that 
if an almost uniform deviation from the 
immediate subject in discussion,—if aban- 
doning liberal argument for illiberal de- 
clamation,—if frequently quitting sound 
sense for indecent sarcasms, and pre- 
ferring to rouse the passions and inflame 
the prejudices of his auditory to the con- 
vincing their understandings and informing 
their judgments, tend to diminish the title 
of any member of this House to a more 
than common portion of its temper and 
endurance—1 do not know one gentleman 
who would have so ill founded a claim 
upon it for such favours, as the right lon. 
gentleman himselt. | : 
The right hon. gentleman has struggled 
much to fix a charge of inconsistency 
upon my noble friend, and upon my hon. 
friend near me ; and such is the fatality of 
an inordinate appetite for accusation, that 
the only point by which he has chosen to 
illustrate this inconsistency, is a point that 
proves, as clear as day-light, that both the 
one and the other is perfectly and tho- 
[3 D} 
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roughly consistent. The noble lord sup- 

orts the fourth proposition, because he 
thinks it makes laws no more for Ireland, 
than is, in this instance, just. The hon. 

entleman reprebates it, because he thinks 
it an insidious, deccitful, and treacherous 
manceuvre, to cheat the Irish out of their 
independence, and dupe them into ser- 
vility, by prospects of advantages of an- 
other kind. The noble lord and the hon. 
gentleman have taken the same side, 
argued upon the same principle, and 
acted under the same impression, upon 
the same subject, from the first moment 
the right hon. gentleman introduced it to 
this Fisuse: their language has been un- 
varying, and their conduct in strict unison 
with their respective declarations. The 
noble lord has shewn the danger to the 
trade of England from the adoption of 
these propositions, and has, in my judg- 
ment, unanswerably proved, that the pro- 
mised compensation is fallacious in the 
extreme: in both these positions my hon. 
friend concurs; nay, he goes farther, and 
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hon. gentleman to consider a charge be- 
fore he makes it, and not to waste so much 
phlegm, nor expend so many fine periods, 
upon subjects which will only shew his 
own rashness, weakness, and, I had almost 
said, absurdity. 

But the right hon. gentleman seems de- 
termined, at all risks, to fill up the cata- 
logue of accusations, and in the hey-day 
of his spleen, in the plenitude of his in- 
dignation, to contemn every consequence 
to himself, provided he succeeds in givin 
us a side-blow. What is the world to think 
of that right hon. gentleman’s discretion 
and judgment from this night, who, upon 
the subject of the Irish propositions, ven- 
tures neither more nor less, than to charge 
us with shifting our ground, and playing 
a double game? Is there a gentleman 
present, who, out of this House, at the 
moment would have believed that the right 
hon. gentleman could have been so un- 
guarded, so senseless, so mad, as to stum- 
ble on such a charge? For him to talk of 
our shifting our ground! He, who has 


demonstrates, that although he might wish | shifted his ground, until, in truth, he has 


well to the propositions as generally fa- 
vourable to the trade of Ireland in their 
original state, the right hon. gentleman's 
alterations have so radically changed their 
nature, that Ireland will be the positive 
loser in these three great branches, viz. 
the American, West Indian, and East 
Indian trade; so that the only chance she 
has of benefit, or of indemnifying herself 
for the injury she receives by the change 
of her present system of trade in these 
great lines of commerce, consists solely in 
the hopes of underselling England in the 
English markets. He therefore considers 
the arrangement upon the whole as preju- 
dicial to ireland (independent of the at- 
tempt at resuming the power of legisla- 
tion under the fourth proposition )—be- 
cause it is not by the downfall of England 
that he wishes Ireland to prosper. Thus, 
all my noble friend’s argument tended to 
shew the danger to the manufactures and 
trade of England from the proposed sys- 
tem: my hon. friend admits, that Ire- 
land's only source of benefit is confined to 
England, for ‘that, in the arrangement of 
the foreign trade, every thing is against 
her; and in this point, so triumphantly 
dwelt upon by the right hon. gentleman 
as the criterion of their contradiction, no- 
thing, in fact, appears, but the most pre- 
cise consistency on their part. This de- 
tection of his mistake may perhaps—(but 
I believe nothing can)—teach the right 


no ground to stand upon! He, who has 
assumed so many shapes, colours, and cha- 
racters, in the progress of this extraordi- 
nary undertaking ! He, who has hair abie 
determinations only to recede from them; 
who has asserted principles only to re- 
nounce them! He, whose whole conduct, 
from the first moment the system has been 
proposed, has been one continued chain of 
tricks, quibbles, subterfuges, and tergiver- 
sations; uniform alone in contradictions 
and inconsistencies! Compare the twent 
propositions now upon your table, wit 
the eleven original ones, as he introduced 
them tothis House! compare his language 
on that day with the language of this 
night; compare the nature of the two 
strings of propositions, substantially and 
fundamentally subverted in many parts, in 
all materially altered, with those reiterated 
declarations, that not one principle could 
on any terms be meddled with: let the 
House reflect upon these circumstances, 
and then let them judge, whether a grosser 
piece of insanity was ever heard of, than 
that the author of all this miserable foolery 
should charge others with shifting their 
ground ! 

And then the right hon. gentleman is 
pleased to say, that we are playing a 
double game. The parent of double games, 
and the very essence of double-dealing 
through every part of this business, is the 
very man who has the front to make this 
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charge. But does he think this nation is 
as blind and senseless as those who, in 
supporting this system within these walls, 
avow their utter ignorance of it, as the 
motive that impels them? Does he think 
an absolute stupefaction has petrified the 
intellects of men, that he should have the 
boldness to talk of other people’s plaving 
a double. game? He, who has played a 
double game with England, a double 
game with Ireland, and juggled both na- 


tions by a train of unparalleled subtilty ?. 


Who proposed the scheme to Ireland as a 
digested system, final and complete ; 
pledging the faith of government that the 
eleven propositions contained the whole, 
and that not one of them should be altered ? 
The right hon. gentleman. Who swelled 
these ereven propositions to eighteen, in a 
variety of fundamental points radically 
altered and overturned? The right hon. 
entleman. Who assured the body of 
ritish traders and manufacturers, that 
their respective branches should be faith- 
fully secured from every evil? who denied 
this assurance afterwards? who solemnly 
declared, in the face of the House of Com- 
mons, that all the principles of the original 
eleven propositions should remain invio- 
late? who was it afterwards that openly 
violated this solemn declaration? Let the 
right hon. gentleman answer. these ques- 
tions if he can, and let the world decide 
which side of the House has been playing 
a double game. Does the imposition, which 
almost every manufacturer, who has seen 
the right hon. gentleman upon this busi- 
ness, complains of, arise only from a mis- 
understanding ? That persons standing in 
this House in the light of rivalship and 
political emulation, prone to misconceive 
and to misinterpret, should often misun- 
derstand each other, is no great cause of 
wonder. But what interest could the ma- 
nufacturers of England have to misunder- 
stand the right hon. gentleman? Did it 
arise from his want of power to express 
himself? Was it owing to his habitual 
brevity ; to his known dislike to circumlo- 
cution, and to the circumstance of his 
_ Never using more words than are barely 
sufficient to give his meaning ? The world 
_ will judge whether to impute it most to 
these causes, or indeed to the playing a 
deliberate double game. | 
But, Sir, it is not in retorting these 
silly charges that we rest our defence. 
lrom the beginning we have been uniform 
and consistent; and if any new objections 
have been urged by us, they are attribu- 
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table to the novelty of the propositions 
which the right hon. gentleman has pro- 
duced without any previous notice to this 
House, to the country, or to Ireland. It 
were indeed a hardship and injustice, if, 
because we combated the defects of a 
new scheme, we should be liable to the 
charge of shifting our ground against an 
old scheme, no longer the object of dis- 
cussion. And here I cannot help observ- ' 
ing, that if it be true, that ingratitude is 
the worst of sins, I can see no light in 
which the right hon. gentleman appears, 
but that of the worst of sinners. Whata 
pernicious scheme would this have been, 
unpurged by our amendments ! and now 
what a return does he make us! But there 
are proud and sullen souls, enveloped in a 
fastidious admiration of themselves, and 


‘a haughty contempt for the rest of the 


world, upon whom obligation has only the 
effect of enmity, and whose hatred is best 
secured by redeeming them from danger 
and dishonour. 

There remains one charge to be noticed, 
which is more singular, if possible, than 
the former, because it is more palpably 
groundless. The right hon. gentleman 
affirms, that now, for the first time, an 
objection is meade to the fourth proposi- 
tion; and he infers from my silence this 
night that I have no arguments to oppose 
to it. How any man, with the smallest 
faculty of recollection, with the slightest 
feeling of shame, can hazard such an as- 
sertion, is, I confess, to me perfectly uns 
accountable ! I do not believe there is one 
man, not merely in this House, but in this 
country, who reads a newspaper, that can 
be ignorant, that I have uniformly repro- 
bated this fourth proposition from the 
first moment of its introduction—that we 
divided the committee upon this very 
clause of the system—and that our mino- 
rity was a very small one. The very ar- 

ments I shall now urge against it, will 

emonstrate the falsehood of the accusa- 
tion, for they will only be a repetition of 
what I have said before; and, when the 
House recollects that I am charged with 
having never before objected to this pro- 
position, they will, I trust, excuse the tau- 
tology. ? 

Here Mr. Fox, went over the ground 
of his objections to this part of the system. 
He said, he had no doubt the fair con- 
struction of the fuurth resolution would 
appear to ‘any man of common sense, to 
be virtually to make laws for Ireland, and 
would be to renovate rashly and wantonly 
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the jealousies of the whole Irish nation, 
upon a point of the most peculiar tender- 
ness and delicacy. In vain were attempts 
made to assimilate this surrender of the 
legislative independence of Ireland, with 
‘the case of treaties between two sovereign 
states. In the latter case, one state bound 
itself to do something defined and specific 
when the other adopted some defined and 
specific measure. Here was no condition 
of servitude and obedience, but a mutual 
agreement to accomplish something under- 
stood and particularised by common con- 
sent, for their common advantage, upon 
@ certain contingency. ‘To make the 
cases similar, an instance should be pro- 
duced (which instance, Mr. Fox affirmed, 
could not be found in the history of man- 
ae where one independent state bound 
itself solemnly to do any thing undefined, 
unspecific, and uncertain, at the arbitrary 
demand of another state. Precisely such a 
demand would be made upon Ireland ; 
and if this proposition was adopted, no 
man would be simple enough to deny, 
that England would make laws for Ire- 
land ; for what would be the passing of a 
Bill under the operation of this member of 
the proposed system through the parlia- 
ment of Ireland but a legislative mockery ? 
For not a single change could be made in 
It afterwards, and fair discussion and free 
agency would, from that moment, be ut- 
terly extinguished. 

Thus incontestably stood the matter in 
ea of reasoning and in point of fact. 

e could conceive many possible cases, 
where the concurrence of the Irish par- 
Jiament might be required to arrangements 
absolutely destructive of the interests of 
Ireland: suppose an English act of par- 
liament restrained the trade to the colo- 
nies to particular articles in which Eng- 
Jand flourished, and which Ireland dealt 
in little or nothing: suppose an English 
act of parliament prohibited all foreign 
trade in ships of a certain description, and 
in which description alone Treland now 
carried on her trade. Many other cases 
would occur to gentlemen, if they would 
take the trouble of reflecting upon the 
possible operations of the fourth proposi- 
tion. This system once adopted, Ireland, 
without breach of faith, could ‘not refuse 
to register the English law into her statute 
book ; and numerous instances might oc- 
cur hereafter, where the parliament of that 
kingdom must rest upon this desperate 
alternative, either to violate the faith of 
the nation, or to betray and sacrifice its 
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dearest interests. This consideration, Mr. 
Fox said, even independent of its insidi« 
ously resuming a power most solemnly 
renounced, would persuade him to the re- 
jection of the proposition; and in this, as 
well as in a thousand other points of view, 
he saw the whole of the proposed plan, as 
the infallible source of eternal discontent, 
animosity, and ill blood, between the two 
kingdoms, though we were captivated with 
the flourishing and fancitul pictures of the 
harmony and concord that were to cement 
the sister nations, according to the nght 
hon. gentleman’s predictions. 

The right hon. gentleman had adopted 
a mode of recommending the fourth pro- 
position, perfectly suited to the capacity 
and turn of those who proclaimed their 
confidence in him, as the principle that 
procured their support to a system, of 
which they made no scruple to avow them- 
selves pertectly disqualified from judging. 
But unless he thought all the members of 
that House were blinded by the same 
scandalous ignorance ; unless he was weak 
enough to persuade himself that the na- 
tion was possessed with the same bigoted 
enthusiasm and inveterate idolatry for him, 
why would he ventue upon such nonsense ? 
The argument was—As well might Eng- 
land complain of surrendering her legisla- 
tive independence, because she was bound 
by this treaty to similarity of trade and 
navigation laws with Ireland; that was, 
that England, who was to make the law, 
might as well complain as Ireland, who 
was to obey the law. This was the right 
hon. gentleman’s argument; and let no 
one imagine that he employed such rank 
folly from want of abilities ; the right hon. 
gentleman’s abilities were very consider- 
able, and if the cause admitted of a better 
defence, the right hon. gentleman would 
certainly make it. When England should 
agree to be governed hy trade laws origi- 
nating in the Irish parliament, the right 
hon. gentleman’s reasoning would be for- 
cible: but with all the partiality of that 
House for him, even he would not dare ta. 
give utterance to such a proposition within 
those walls. Why he thought the Irish 
were more insensible to. the blessings of 
their constitution than the English, Mr. 
Fox said he knew not. | 

Although the right hon. gentleman 
charges upon me (concluded Mr. Fox) 
that I have not heretofore opposed this 
proposition, he might surely have recol- 
lected, that a noble Jord near him ( Mahon) 
had attempted to ridicule me when this 
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question was before under discussion, as 
being now an English, now an Irish 
patriot; and to that ridicule, impotent 
and awkward though it fell, I beg leave to 
plead guilty. I wish to appear what I 
really feel, both an English and Irish 
patriot; only let it be recollected, that I 
am not so now merely for the exigency of 
the moment. Let it be recollected, that 
if, in defending the liberties of Ireland, 
and discovering a jealousy for her consti- 
tution; I deserve the name of an Irish 
patriot, to that honour I am intitled ever 
since the first day of the session, when | 
could not foresee the events of the present 
day, and long befofe I knew that any 
commercial treaty with Ireland had ever 
been talked of. I embraced the first op- 
portunity afforded by the meeting of this 
House, to declare my execration of the 
conduct of the King’s mivistry in their 
proceedings in Ireland, where I saw the 
fundamental and most sacred principles of 
the constitution daringly overturned, and 
doctrines advanced and measures adopted, 
in my judgment, utterly subversive of 
every trace of civil liberty; and all this in 
the zeal of the right hon. gentleman to 
“al the reform of parliament in , Ire- 
and. 


Upon the opening of the proposed 
atrangements in this House, I repeated 
the same arguments, and was convinced 
that Ireland never called for this system, 
nor ever thought of it, but was seriously 
occupied with other objects. I added, 
that I considered the whole plan as a lure 
to divert the Irish from constitutional 
points, by throwing the trade of England 
at their feet ; and to reconcile them tu the 
violation of the laws of the land and of 
the constitution, by the enchanting pro- 
spect of the commercial benefits held out 
by this system. In this opinion I am 
strengthened every day, and the eager 
part acted by those who surround the 
right hon. gentleman (Messrs. Dundas 
and Jenkinson), would confirm to me that 
my fears for the constitution of Ireland 
were not ill-founded, had this fourth pro- 
ie been to this hour withheld from 

aeanee as it has been studiously con- 
cealed from Ireland. If this conduct, Sir, 
constitutes an Irish patriot, then am I one; 
and if to struggle to save the trade of 
England from annihilation, gives any claim 
to the appellation of an English patriot, I 
possess that claim. I did not incite the 
merchants and manufacturers to an oppo- 
sition to this scheme. If I were capable 
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of making them instruments in this busi- 
ness, they were incapable of becoming 
my instruments: they did not follow me; 
I followed them. To the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s government they were exceed- 
ingly partial; and not quite recovercd 
from the insanity of the times, they were 


absolutely prejudiced against me and my | 


friends. They are as discerning and re- 
spectable a body of men as any in Europe, 
and merited, I think, better treatment 
than they experienced from the right 
honourable gentleman. No man was 
ever more indebted to‘ the protection 
of the people than that right honourable 
gentleman ; and no people I believe ever 
so'soon began to repent of their predilec- 
tion, _ Every act of his government has 
tended to open their eyes; they are, I 
believe, completely cured of the popular 
infection; but I fear their conviction comes 
a little too late. I shall now relinquish 
this subject, perhaps for ever, with repeat- 
ing a sentiment that I have before thrown 
out during the discussions upon this busi- 
ness: I will not barter English commerce 
for Irish slavery ; tha® is not the price I 
would pay, nor. is this the thing I would 


' purchase. 


Mr. Pulteney said, the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox) had brought the matter 
now toa very short issue; he had objected 
to the propositions at first as hurtful to 
England ; he had objected to them now, 
as destructive to the independent legisla- 
tive authority of Ireland. 

The House continued till past four in 
the morning, to make amendments, several 
of which were offered by Mr, Eden, and 
agreed to. 

The Resolutions being thus agreed to 
by the House, were ordered to be com- 
municated to the Lords, and a conference 
desired thereon. : 


Debate in the Commons on the Shop Tax 


Bill.| May 23. On the order of the 
day tor the second reading of the Bill for 
granting to his Majesty certain duties on 
shops, : 
Mr. Alderman Newnham expressed his 
aversion to the measure, as being of all 
taxes that was ever proposed, the most 
partial, oppressive, and ruinous, and one 
which would operate with double injury 
on his constituents. The right hon. gen- 
tleman who proposed it, unaccustomed to 
trade, and unacquainted with the lower 
walks of life, was not perhaps aware, that 
the property of aman was by no means 
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to be estimated from the rent of his house, 
and bis ability to bear additional burthens 
was as little so. According to the dif- 
ferent lines of business in which men were 
engaged, they were under the necessity of 
having their shops in particular situations, 
so that a man might undergo a very heavy 
rent in a principal street, whose receipts 
were much inferior to people ip different 


lines of business, who had no occasion so - 


much to consult situation. In the great 
streets of London, there were many on 
whom this tax would operate at the rate 
of 10/. 20/. and 30/. a year, whose means 
and abilities would be little able to bear it, 
and who with struggling and difficulty 
were enabled to live at present. There 
were no means whereby this additional 
‘burthen could be transferred from the 
shopkeeper to the public; as it would be 
impossible so to apportion the advance on 
every insignificant article as not to make 
the public pay infinitely more than the 
‘ tax was calculated to produce, or to leave 
the entire loss to be sustained by the shop- 
keeper himself. Besides, wherever the 
operation of it wae light, it would be so 
only on the great dealer, whose receipts 
might enable him to bear the additional 
tax on his house without raising the price 
of his commodity ; and the poorer dealer, 
whose income and profits were light, niust 
give up his bread, unable to pay so heavy 
a sum without charging it on his customers. 

Mr. Hammet reminded the House, that 
the instant the tax was proposed, he had 
urged its paftiality and injustice. The 
more he turned it in his mind, the more 
he was convinced of its great impropriety. 
It was not what it was called, a tax on 
shops,‘ but another species of land-tax. 
He earnestly hoped, therefore, the right 
hon. gentleman would keep his hands out 
of the pockets of the poor shopkeepers, 
and put them into pockets that were better 
Jined. Let it be a general tax on houses, 
or any thing that would affect all men 
according to their property. And when 
he recommended this, he gave advice 
against his own interest, for he was a nu- 
merous house owner: but still, when the 
object was a burthen on the subject, that 
must be borne one way or another, he 
would rather have a part placed on his 
shoulders, than the whole rest on a set of 
men who were incapable of bearing it, and 
who would be crushed with the weight of 

the load. | 
Mr. H. Thornton said, he differed to- 
tally from the two hon. gentlemen who 
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had spoken before him, and that for one 
of the reasons which they had principally 
rested on, viz. the general clamour against 
the tax: it was a conviction to his mind 
that it bore equally, and in a like manner 
affected shopkeepers in general. Had it 
been a tax of another nature, a tax of 5i. 
per annum for a licence to keep a shop, 
the House would have heard but little on 
the subject, because in that case the great 
shopkeeper of large and extensive deal- 
ings would scarcely have felt it, while the 
little petty retailer would have been ruined . 
by it; but being governed by the propor- 
tion of the rent, it operated equally on 
the high and the low, the poor and the 
proud, according to their means, and their 
respective profits. He was persuaded, the 
tax would bs paid by the consumer. He 
had not been instructed to oppose the tax 
by his constituents ; but he believed they 
differed from him in respect to it, which 
he was extremely sorry fae: he had how- 
ever stated the grounds on which he en- 
tertained the opinion he held upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Alderman ZYownshend said, if the 
tax would be paid by the consumer and 
not the shopkeeper, it was capable of 
proof, and it ought to be proved. Had 
that been the case in respect to the house 
tax? Would any man pretend it had? 
If it had not in that particular, it was not 
fair to presume it would in this. There 
was a great deal of sound reason in what 
had fallen from his brother alderman. 
Taxes upon persons, instead of those upon 
articles of consumption, generally rested 
with those who were to pay them. Ifa 
land-tax of 15s. in the pound were imposed, 
he was persuaded a load of hay would 
fetch no more than it otherwise would 
have done; but to impose a tax of 1s. 6d. 
or 2s. per load on hay, the landholder 
would receive it of the purchaser, and 
consequently of the consumer of the hay. 
He thought the tax on shops was a hard- 
ship on those who were ill able to bear it; 
and therefore he hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would abandon it. 

Mr. [ose defended the tax as one that 
would spread generally, and be felt but 
little because it was governed by the rent, 
which either was or ought to be propor- 
tioned. to the degree of business done, and 
the quantum of profit gained by each 
shopkeeper. The present tax would, he 
was persuaded, fall on the consumer. 

Mr. Mainwaring gave his opinion against 
the tax, which he declared he was per- 
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suaded the right hon. gentleman would 
be convinced was an impolitic tax, if his 
habit of life had not rendered him wholly 
a stranger to shopkeepers and the nature 
of their business. In order to avoid its 
falling on the shopkeeper, he must, he 
observed, subdivide the amount of what 
he was to pay, and place it on different 
articles. Suppose for instance, a shop- 
keeper paid 30/. a year rent, he would 
have 3/. tax to pay. In all probability if 
he attempted to proportion it, he would 
almost imperceptibly raise 6/. and thus if 
that ratio was general, the public would 
pay 200,000/. and the revenue receive 
only 100,000 , and taking more out of the 
pockets of the public than the public 
cofferer received, was to be held an in- 
disputable proof of a bad tax. He said 
that it was not always the most money- 
etting shopkeepers who paid the most 
or their rents, many businesses depending 
on show, and rendering it absolutely ne- 
cessary to have a shop In a fine situation. 

Sir Wathin Lewes said, that he should 
ill discharge his duty to the citizens of 
London, whose confidence it was his am- 
bition always to deserve, if he did not 
urge the objections made by them, and 
enforce them to the utmost of his ability. 
He conceived the tax to be partial and 
oppressive, and that it particularly af- 
fected the middling class of traders, who 
were not in a situation to bear so heavy a 
burthen, whilst thé more opulent trader, 
the banker, and the wholesale dealer, 
were wholly exempted. The retail shop- 
keeper was obliged to take his house in 
the most public streets. and to pay a very 
great rent for it, and his profits were by 
no means proportioned to his expenses. 

Sir Herbert Mackworth spoke also 
against the tax. He was convinced, that 
the tax would be felt as an oppression, 
and create great uneasiness and discon- 
tent throughout the kingdom. 

Mr. Alderman Watson gave his opinion 
against the tax, describing in very feeling 
terms the severe operation it would have 
on a variety of indigent shopkeepers. He 
instanced the case of widows, who bein 
left with small families, in distress, sol 
greens, let the upper part of their house, 
and retired to a dark and obscuré corner 
at the back of their little shops, to rest 
with their poor infants. To oppress wo- 
men, he said, he hoped would never be 
the characteristic of that House. But to 
oppress women labouring under the pres- 
sure of extreme penury, and struggling 
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hard to procure bread for themselves and 
their helpless children, was the worst 
species of inhumanity. The alderman 
described a scene of distress that would 
probably be the consequence of the tax, 
if persisted in: it was a groupe of the 
petty shopkeepers, driven from their 
houses into the street to beg their bread, 
and grieved at observing the palaces of the 
proud, the mansions of the merchants, 
and the warehouses of the wealthy, all 
exempted from that tax, that had ruined 
them. Before he sat down, he said, he 
would recommend some taxes in lieu of 
the tax on shops. He remembered a 
right hon. gentleman on the Treasurye 
bench, had on a particular occasion said, 
the Church at one time had its share of 
the good things of the state, God be 
praised for it ; but at this time the Law had 
taken care of itself. What he would pro- ' 
pose was, that the state should bave some 
share of the lawyers’ fees. There were, it 
was computed, 5,000 attornies in the 
kingdom ; a tax of 30/. upon each, would 
raise 150,000/.; that was 30,000/. more 
than the tax on shops was given for. 
Another tax that might go in aid of the 
tax on attorneys, might be a duty on 
cambrics, which would produce 40,000/. 
more. 

Mr. Fox said, he should divide against 
the tax, declaring he did so, not more 
from having been waited on that morning 
by several of his constituents, who had 
furnished him with cogent reasons against 
the tax, than because he was thoroughly 
persuaded, it was a partial application of © 
the House tax to shopkeepers only. He 
said, he knew, in a situation like that of 
Great Britain at present, to expect to 
have such taxes as would bear with an 
equal and nice distinction upon all ranks 
of persons, was an expectation idle in the 
extreme. He entertained therefore no 
such absurd expectation: but in imposing 
new taxes, care should and might be taken 
to avoid the imposition of any that were 
grossly partial and oppressive upon one 
description of people only. It was not 
temporary clamour, he said, that solely 
determined him against any tax whatever. 
It had not done so against the receipt tax, 
which he was persuaded was, all circum. 
stances considered, as light and as equal 
an imposition as ever was laid. But he 
was sorry to hear, it was not yet univer- 
sally paid by the consumer, notwithstand- 
ing all the pains that had been taken. 
His constituents who had that day called 
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upon him, and among whom were several | 
persons for whom he had no reason to en- 
tertain any great partiality, had proved to 
a demonstration, that the tax would fall 
on them wholly, and that it was to all in- 
tents and purposes a house tax, with a 
partial exemption of all who did not keep 
shops. He wished therefore that the tax 
might be abandoned, and perhaps in lieu 
of it a simple‘increase of the house tax, 
would be best to resort to; not that he 
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that a pedlar came and stood at his door 
with silk stockings on his arm, and stopped 
his customers as they came to his door, 
saying to them, ‘ Buy of me, I’ sell you 
silk stockings as cheap as that man can 
sell you thread.” This he had every rea- 


son to believe to be a fact, though where 


the pedlar got the stockings, God only 
knew. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the practical investi- 
gation and calculation of new taxes, was 


did not foresee a great deal of objection! of a very different nature, from the vague 
against any increase of the house tax, but | and theoretical speculations of persons 
of two evils it was wise to choose the | unconnected with finance. This was ex- 
least ; and a house tax was at least a ge- | tremely evident,. from the great facility 
neral tax, and in so much as it was so,, with which every gentleman who amused 


much fairer and more equal than:a tax on. 
shops. | 
Lord North could not agree with his | 
right hon. friend that it would be prudent ; 
to double the house tax ; he saw great ob- 
jection to that proposition. What he 
would advise would be, instead of abolish- 
ing hawkers and pedlars, to double the 
tax on them, and let them continue to 
exist, for there were parts of the country 
that would be greatly distressed for want 
of them. As to their being encouragers 
of smuggling, if they had not been so, he 
delieved they would be the only set of 
tradesmen in existence, who did not en- 
courage it in one degree or other. It was 
by no means an easy task to find taxes 
for such a sum as 120,000/.; he therefore 
hould certainly divide in support of the 
ax, though he should have no objection 


to having a better tax substituted in its | 


stead, if a better could be found. There 


might probably be of sap When he had 
proposed the tax on auctions, not wanting 


more than 37,000/., there had been three , 
exemptions in the tax, which he saw no | 


reagon not to tax, when money was 
wanted; they were, the sales of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, the sales of the East 
India Company, and the sales in Chan- 
cery. The East India Company’s sales 
amounted to 3,300,000/. per annum, which 


at 3d. in the pound would produce | 


- 61,000/.; and he should imagine, the two 
‘other sort of sales, those of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and those in Chancery, 
would produce 4 round sum. 

Mr. Rose said, it was a universal com- 
plaint that hawkers and pedlars were suf- 
fered to exist, and even in this metropolis 
they were a tax upon the fair trader. He 
assured the House, that a few days since 

- acapital hosier in the city informed him, 


i 
was a tax that he would mention, oat 


himself with such subjects, brought in his 
budget, at the time when the Chancellor’ 
of the Exchequer, whose official business 
it was, found himself, on the opening of 
every new tax, under difficulties that it re- 
quired the greatest fortitude to resist, and 
which were perhaps greater than attended 
any other executive department of go- 
vernment. For the truth of this he ap- 
pealed to the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon, believing, that although he had been 
so longexercised in the business of finan- 
ciering,: yet the budget he had just 
then opened, was of all others that he had 
been concerned in the least oppressive or 
burthensome to his feelings. He proceeded 
to examine the different subjects of taxa- 
tion which had been proposed in the 
course of the debate. And first he ob- 
served, that although, perhaps, a tax 
upon attornies might in a certain degree 
be an eligible one, yet certainly no gen- 
tleman could be sanguine enough to ex- 
pect it to be productive to the amount of 
150,000/. Hewas by no means surprised, 
that many gentlemen should be desirous 
of secing such a branch of taxation adopt- 
ed, as there were several motives of vari- 
ous kinds that might induce them to it. 
Some in their zeal for the revenue, and 
others with a view to a useful regulation, 
would be glad to see that body of men 
made instrumental to the service of the 
state; but there was another set of gen- 
tlemen, who would still more warmly em- 
brace the idea of a tax on attornies from 
resentment: he made no doubt there were 
many gentlemen in the House, who, when 
they had compared the amount of the 
losses they had themselves sustained 
through the means of that set of men, 
with the sum now proposed as a fit tax 
upon them, would perhaps think that sum 
by no means too considerable. But how- 
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ever it might be effectual towards the gra- 
tification of résentment, it would by no 
means be consistent with the principles of 
finance; for by laying the tax so heavy, 
the object of it would cease, there being 
out of the supposed number of attornies, 
very few able to pay so large a sum by 
way of annual tax. With regard to the 
proposal of a tax on cambrics, although 
the prohibition at present existing against 
that article had been Jaid on under cir- 
cumstances that were now changed, and 
from motives which were now at an end 
(the encouragement of manufactories in 
Scotland and Winchelsea, which no longer 
existed), yet still he believed many gen- 
tlemen would acknowledge, that it would 
not be prudent in him for the present to 
give any opinion on the expediency of 
_ taking off the prohibition; but at all events 
he must join in opinion with the noble 
lord rather than the hon. alderman, with 
regard to the produce of such a tax, the 
latter having estimated it at 40,000/. and 
the former at only 20,000/. Another part 
of the noble lord’s budect, which was to 
pram upwards of 60,000I. was one that 

e could by no means approve of; namely, 
the tax on the auctions of the East India 
Company. His objections to this tax 
were such as he was certain would appear 
to the House perfectly satisfactory, and 
set it-in such a light as would fully justify 
him in rejecting it. If the East India 
Company were able to divide above a cer- 
tain sum, the surplus was to go to govern- 
ment; to what purpose, then, would it be 
to take a part of that surplus as a tax, 
which in the present system belonged to 
the Pe already? And, on the otlier 
hand, the House had lately heard a vast 
deal of the necessity there was for parlia- 
ment to support and relieve the Company, 
should ‘there be a deficiency in its re- 
sources; in this case, therefore, we should 
only take from them merely for the pur- 
pose of giving them the more by way of 
relief. With regard to the tax now be- 
fore the committee, he acknowledged it 
was a tax against which much public dis- 
content had appeared ; but in the situation 
of the countrv, so burthened with debts, 
and so long oppressed with the calamities 
of a tedious, unfortunate, and expensive 
war, all the more obvious and eligible ob- 
jects of taxation were already pre-occu- 
pied, and almost exhausted; the finding 
out new sources of revenue therefore was 
become, in a greater degree than it ever 
had been known, an option of evils. He 
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felt many of the hardships complained of 
in the present tax, and he regretted them 
most sincerely. But still, notwithstanding 
he felt that the tax was severe, he also 
felt that there was no other that would not 
be still more so ; and although this tax was 
perhaps attended with a more violent and 
more universal opposition than most others 
would be, yet that very circumstance in 
itself so-unpleasant, proceeded from others, 
which he thought considerable recom- 
mendations of the tax itself. One reason 
of the universality of tie opposition, was 
the universality of the operation of the 
tax ; this surely was a thing always to be- 
looked for in taxation. Another reason 
for the unpopularity attending it was, that 
it was to be paid in hard money, and in 
certain sums. This, however, was another 
desirable quality, and one which it had 
always been his principle to look for in 
every scheme of finance in which he had 
been employed. He combated the idea, 
that the city of London had any reason 
to consider this as a partial tax, by riage 
a distinction between the principle anc 
the operation of a tax. It could by no 
means be contended in this instance, that 
the principle was in any degree partial ; 
because it affected all shops alike, without 
any distinction, except such as arose from 
the difference of rent: but he confessed 
it might raise more money in the city of 
London, than in any other part of the 
kingdom in proportion; not because it 
would operate on a partial principle, but 
because it would find in that city and its 
neighbourhood a greater proportionable 
quantity of materials to operate upon. 
He still contended, that the rent of the 
House was a fair criterion by which to 
judge, and the amount and valuc of the 
business carried on in the shop. He 
argued strongly, that this tax by no means 
affected all alike : fur it certainly fell on 
the greater dealer more heavily than the 
lesser, and that ultimately in proportion 
much greater than the difference between 
the payments of each. The principle of 
trade, as had been stated already, was, he 
said, confined to those two articles, the 
price of goods, and the profit of the re- 
tailer, This last was governed by the op- 
portunity the dealer might enjoy of making 
a favourable competition with other traders. 
Now as far as this tax went, it gave the 
inferior tradesman an advantage, inasmuch 
as it was to fall much less heavy on him 
in proportion, and therefore gave him a 
better opportunity of forming such a conte 
[SE] 
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etition. After speaking with great feel- 
ng on the disagreeableness of subjecting 
to taxation a person who was a proper 
’ object of charity, he observed that there 
- could scarcely be a tax conceived in the 
operation of which, in some one instance 
or other, this would not happen. He 
said, that he had not heard sufficient argu- 
ment to persuade him that this tax would 
not at length fall upon the consumer ; on 
the contrary, he was convinced it would 
in many instances, which would therefore 
so far tend to remove the grievance of the 
shopkeeper. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge gave his opi- 
nion against the tax in very strong terms, 
declaring it to be a most severe and sting- 
ing scourge exercised over the cities of 
Westminster and London, and the borough 
of Southwark. That the right hon. gen- 
tleman should wish to have Westminster 
punished for its political misdeeds, he 
marvelled not; but why he had hurled his 
vengeance on London, that had greeted 
him with a glad procession, he was at a 
Joss to imagine, and still more at his in- 
tolving Southwark in the general punish- 
ment; for surely Southwark had made an 
ample and a grateful sacrifice in giving up 
a tried and faithful representative, merely 
‘for not having approved of the unconsti- 
tutional steps taken by the right hon. gen- 
tleman to get into power. This shewed 
what it was to be in bad company; thus 
the innocent were involved with the 
guilty, and London and Southwark blended 
with wicked Westminster. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Eliot - » - - 
Yeas Mr. Rose - - « -« hiss 
Mr. Ald. Newnham - - 
Nors 4 mr. Ald. Sawbridge - hs 


The Bill was then read a second fime. 


May 26. The order of the day being 
.¥ead for going into a committee on the 
Shop Tax Bill, and a motion being made, 
that the Speaker do leave the chair, 

| Mr. Jolliffe rose, declaring that in no 
instance whatsoever was his conduct in- 
fluenced by a desire of popularity, and in 
this particular least so of all others; in- 
deed, so little had he it in view at pre- 
sent, that he would not for that purpose 
be even at the trouble of submitting to 
the committee the observations he was 
now about to make. The principle and 
tendency of the tax was that to which he 
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objected, and which he wished to oppose. 
In doing this, he did not think himself 
obliged to abide by that line of conduct 
which was so generally recommended, and 
particularly so by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Fox}, namely, that in opposing a 
tax, it was necessary to be prepared with 
some other by way of substitute. He 
conceived it to be the duty of a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to find out proper 
objects of taxation; and should we have 
occasion to raise a particular sum, it was 
his business, when the House thought 
proper to disapprove of any of those he 
offered, to be ready to propose others to 
replace them. ‘The tax now in agitation, 
was deficient in all those requisites which 
he thought indispensable to constitute a 
good tax, and possessed all those objec- 


tionable properties which should always’ 


be resisted; namely, it was unproductive, 
oppressive, and would impose a much 
greater contribution on the public than 
would come into the coffers of the revenue. 
To prove that it was oppressive, he had 
only to put it in either of these two points 
of view ; the shopkeeper would be enabled 
to indemnify himself on the public, or he 
would not: if he should indemnify himself 
on the public, it must be in a proportion 
far beyond what the tax imposed on him; 
and if he should not indemnify himself, 
then the tax was indisputably partial and 
oppressive. There were other objects 
which were much more worthy of taxae 
tion, some of which, though by no means 
an obligation on him, he was ready to state 
to the House. He always considered that 
tax to be the best which came most 
directly at luxuries, and operated on those 
best able to bear it; for which reason, he 
would recommend an additional tax on 
carriages, of 3/., which would, on the 
smallest calculation, produce 50,000/. and 
much more were it properly collected: a 
tax on attornies he also esteemed a very 
proper one; and though he would not take 
it at 30/. per head, yet stating it at 20/. 
per annum for each practitioner, he was 
well founded in asserting, that it would not 
amount to less than 60,000/. The third 
article which he would propose, was -not 
equally certain m the produce, and de- 

ended much on the discretion with which 
it should be laid; yet he made no doubt, 


| that it would be a sufficient addition to the 


110,000/. he had alreacy provided for, to 
leave no occasion for the imposition of the 
present duty; he meant what had often 
been mentioned, but unfortunately in his 
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opinion, not much attended to, a tax on { of ascertaining, with any degree of accu- 


places of public amusement; without an 
over-sanguine estimation, the tax might 
well be taken at 20,000/. The right hon. 
gentleman had not attended to the situa- 
tion and circumstances of those who were 
generally concerned in retail shops, or he 
would know they mostly consisted of ser- 
vants, who had, by being industrious, 
saved as much as enabled them to enter 
into some line of business ; sometimes per- 
sons depending on the charity of Chelsea, 
and other hospitals, or interests on small 
annuities. These people, though little 
within the knowledge of the right hon. 
gentleman, and unattended to of course, 
were often obliged to stint themselves of 
some meals in the week in order to make 


their little property answer, and should the 


present addition succeed to their other 
burthens, would be totally ruined. He 
therefore submitted to the humanity of the 
right hon. gentleman, whether he would 
" persevere in a tax s0 oppressive, so odigus, 
and so unequal. : 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said, he had 
every disposition to resist a tax so partial 
in its operation, and abandoned in -its 
principle; yet understanding that some 
modifications were to take place in the 
committee, he was willing to try how far 
they might extend, at the same time re- 
minding the House, that while the tax 
bore hard on the lower orders of the com- 
munity, there were not, perhaps, five 
members of parliament whom it would 
affect. 

Mr. Alderman Townshend said, he un- 
derstood proposals had been made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for extend- 
ing the operation of the tax to all persons 
subject to the bankrupt laws, by laying a 
duty of 5 per cent. on their houses. 
Should this mode be adopted, much of 
the objection on the sgore of partiality 
would be removed. 

Mr. Alderman Newnham said, while he 
disapproved of the tax in toto, he thought 
such a modification as that now mentioned 
would make the burthen more tolerable to 
those who should otherwise consider them- 
selves peculiarly and unjustly oppressed ; 
he was therefore induced not to take the 
sense of the House previous to going into 
a committee. , 

Mr. Pitt acknowledged that proposals 
had been made to him for extending this 
tax to all subject to the bankrupt laws: 
but he had many objections to this; one 
of the principal of which was, the difficulty 


racy, who were and who were not liable 


to them. : 
After this the House went into the 
committee ; when, on the first clause being 
read, Mr. Alderman Newnham moved an 
amendment, the effect of which would be, 
to separate the assessment of the shop 
from the house, and make the tax operate 
on the former only. On this, much con- 
versation ensued, in which Mr. Fox and - 


others contended, that the tax being en- 


titled a shop tax, it would be proper to 
find some other criterion of estimating the 
value of the shop than by the rent of the 
house. Mr. Pitt persevered in defendin 
the original mode. A division took place 
on alderman Newnham’s amendment: 
Yeas, 38 ; Noes, 79. The Bill being gone 
through, the House resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 


May 30. ‘The order of the day for the 
third reading of the Bill being read, : 
The Earl of Surrey rose once more to 
object to the tax, and to state that he was 
authorized by a meeting of shopkeepers 
and tradesmen to propose it to the right 
hon. gentleman to change his tax, and in- 
stead of keeping it, as at present, at the 
rate of 10 per cent. on all the shop- 
keepers, to lay it at 5 per cent. and ex- 
send it to all warehouses, repositories, &c. 
After saying, that if the proposition he 
had stated were acceded to, the tax would 
be much more generally palatable than it 
was, he concluded with moving, by way of 
amendment, to leave out the word ‘ now,’ 
and insert ‘ Thursday next.’ 
Mr. Rose said, that to accede to the 
noble lord’s proposition would be to re- 
linquish a very considerable part of the 
sum for which the tax had been given, 
and therefore it would be in the highest 
degree impolitic to adopt the alteration. 
Mr. Alderman Newnham strenuously 
contended against the tax as extremely 
hard and partial, ‘and as one of the worst 
that had ever been proposed. To his 
knowledge, a tax had been suggested to 
the right hon. gentleman, which would 
produce a larger sum, would be easily 
collected, would scarcely be felt by the 
public, and was every way a more eligible 
tax. He hoped, therefore, he would con- 
sent to give up the proposed tax, and sub- 
stitute in the place of it that to which he 
alluded. ee 
Mr. Mainwaring said, he held it to be 
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his duty to oppose the tax in every stage 
of it, from motives of justice to a great 
number of individuals, who would be 
deeply injured by it. 

Mr. Hammet opposed the tax. From 
the first moment it had been proposed, he 
considered it as partial and unjust in the 
extreme: since he had the honour of de- 
livering his sentiments to the House upon 
‘the measure, he had had the pleasure of 
receiving instructions from his consti- 
tuents to oppose the Bill in every stage. 
He suggested a tax of sixpence in the 
pound on houses, as a tax that would bear 
more equally on property. He said, in 
proposing this tax, instead of that on 
shops, he had no view to any thing but 
equality and fairness. 

Mr. Drake admitted that taxes were 
now become a mere option of evils; the 
taxes on luxurics, he said, were liable to 
the imputation of not being productive, 
and the taxes on necessaries nearly ex- 
hausted; nevertheless, there was some 
choice left. He exclaimed against the 
present tax: he paid Mr. Pitt compli- 
ments on his eminent abilities, his pa- 
triotic heart, and his excellent under- 
standing ; he expressed his surprise, there- 
fore, at his persisting to enforce a tax so 
universally odious and unpopular. 

Mr. Smyth (member for Pontefract) 

said, he fae received instructions from his 

constituents to oppose the tax ; and though 
he thought the paying a blind and im- 
plicit obedience to constituents in all cases, 
was not only to admit a doctrine dangerous 
to the independence of that House, but 
to sacrifice their own judgment, yet he 
was of opinion, that the utmost deference 
should, on every occasion, be paid to the 
wishes of those who were to be materially 
and personally affected by any measures 
of government that were in agitation in 
parliament; he therefore should vote 
against the tax. 

Mr. Pulteney reasoned against the tax : 
he said it was liable to much objection ; 
if it was paid by the shopkeepers it would 
operate personally and partially on a par- 
ticular description of persons, and would 
be too heavy a burthen for them to bear; 
if it fell upon consumption, then it would 
be impossible for the public ever to know 
how much they paid; they would, how- 
ever, pay a great deal more than the tax 
was given for, which was a bad conse- 
quence of taxation. 

Mr. Sawbridge desired to ask a question 
before he proceeded to argue against the 
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Bill. Had not the right hon. gentleman 
had another. tax proposed to him by the 
shopkeepers, which would produce more, 
without being equally liable to objection ? 

Mr. Pitt said, he undoubtedly had 
heard of another tax, a tax on shoes, to 
which a worthy magistrate had alluded. 

Mr. Sawbridge said, as the right hon. 
gentleman had admitted that another tax 
had been proposed, and as he had named 
it, he would explain to the House upon 
what sort of computation the sum stated 
to be produced by such a tax was to be 
ascertained. The alderman then said, 
that it was calculated, that there were 
eight millions of people in this kingdom ; 
four millions were allowed for children or 
poor, whose shoes were exceedingly low 
priced ; of the rest, two millions of people 
bought two pair of shoes each a year, of 
the value of from four to five shillings the 
pair; on these it was suggested that a 
two-penny stamp might be impressed, 
which would raise 33,000/. 6s. 8d. That 
one million of persons purchased three 
pair yearly, from five to six shillings, upon 
which a four-penny stamp miglit be placed, 
and that would produce 50,000/.: and 
that one million of persons purchased three 
pair yearly of six shillings value and up- 
wards; upon these it was proposed to 
affix a stamp of sixpence, which would 
produce 75,000. A million pair of boots 
it was also supposed were bought annual- 
ly; upon these it was designed to impose 
a stamp duty of one shilling per pair, 
which altogether would amount to 
280,333l. 6s. 8d. The alderman reasoned 
on this new proposition, and asked to 
what was it the public were to attribute 
it, but to the obstinacy of the right hon. 
gentleman, which made him so pertina- 
ciously adhere to what he had once pro- 
posed, that he persisted in forcing a tax 
upon them that was universally complained 
of as partial, oppressive, and unjust? 

Colonel Phipps said, the only objection 
to the tax that seemed to have any weight 
was, that it would fall wholly onthe shup- 
keeper; this, he thought, would not be 
complained of, if shopkeepers were allowed 
to put a per-centage on all book debts. 

Mr. Medley defended the tax, and ob- 
served, that he liked it the better because 
it was likely to be paid by the shopkeeper 
himself. . 

Mr. Windham spoke against the tax. 
He began by declaring, that he was in- 
structed by his constituents to oppose it, 
and that their instructions were perfectly 
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consistent with his own private sentiments. 
He said the argument had got into a di- 
Jemma; that on the one hand it was con- 
tended, that it would fall personally on 
the shopkeeper, which if it did, it was 
pretty generally admitted that it would 

entitled to the epithets of partial, op- 
pressive, and unjust, with regard to the 
particular set of individuals it would press 
upon. On the other hand it was urged, 
that if it fell upon consumption, the public 
would pay a great deal more towards it 
than the revenue would receive. Mr. 
Windham asked upon what principle of 
taxation was the shop-tax founded ? It was 
a general maxim that equality was the right 
principle of taxation; but in the present 
case, it appeared that inequality was the 
principle adopted. He reasoned upon this, 
and illustrated his observation by remind- 
ing the House, that when the house-tax was 
passed, it was found to bear equally upon 
shopkeepers, and it had been admitted 
chat .it did so accidentally: that inequality, 
however, strange to tell, was here made 


the basis of another tax, and carried much 


farther. This, Mr. Windham reprobated 
as the extreme of injustice. He was aware, 
he said, at the same time, that perfect 
equality was a mere chimera, and not to 
be hoped for or expected ; but somethin 
earer to equality might be had, and 
ought to have been sought after. There 
were, he remarked, two modes of imposin 
taxes; either to lay them specifically and 
immediately, or to lay them generally, 
and leave them to be distributed on ar- 
ticles of consumption by those who were 
to pay them in the first instance. This 
Jatter mode was often convenient to mi- 
nisters, but it was generally inconvenient 
to the public, because it exposed them to 
pay the taxes imposed over and over again. 
Mr. Pitt said, that it was by no means 
fair, to consider the tax simply as one 
either on the income of the trader or on 
the general consumption, but of a mixed 
nature, comprehending in it the principle 
of each of these two species of taxation. 
Where the profit on the articles of ‘trade 
was such as would bear the payment of 
the tax, there the trader would pay it for 
his own sake, and it was fair that he should. 
But where, on the contrary, the profit 
was inconsiderable, the tax would be 
levied by the shopkeeper on his cus- 
tomers. He disputed Mr. Windham’s 
idea, that the practice and views of shop- 
keepers were merely to obtain such a 
profit as they could live on; on the eon- 
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trary, their object always would be, to 
make as great an advantage by the sale 
of their commodities, as the necessity of a 
competition with other traders would per- 
mit. Hence, then, there was no greater 
danger, after the passing of this tax, of the 
smaller traders falling a prey to the more 
opulent, by laying them under burthens 
which the latter could bear better than 
the former; because the richer shop- 
keeper being still governed by the prin- 
ciple of trade (that of acquiring the great- 
est profit he could safely look tor), would 
not be more ready to abate in his prices 
now that the competition with the poorer 
trader had become still more unfavourable 
to him in consequence of the increased 
proportion of the burthen which com-_— 
paratively he was to bear. 

Mr. Fox repeated the arguments he 
had formerly urged, in proof that it was a 
partial house-tax, and not, as it was called, 
ataxonshops. He enforced Mr. Wind- 
ham’s position, that it was an extension of 
that inequality which had been the cha- 
racteristic of the house-tax, and contend- 
ed, that it would be impracticable for the 
tax to be distributed among the articles 
of consumption, because a twenty, or 
even a thirty-pound tax, could be better 
afforded to be paid or given away, as it 
were, by the large shopkeeper, whose 
returns were quick and to a large amount, 
than the petty shopkeeper could afford to 

ay the small tax ; and if the petty shop- 
Lecce attempted to distribute the tax on 
the several articles he dealt in, inevitable 
ruin must follow; because, undoubtedly 
the public would not buy at the petty shop 
where the articles were all sold at an ad- 
vanced price, but at the capital shop 
where they were sold cheaper, and thus 
the capital shopkeeper would be enabled - 
to ruin the lesser. For these reasons he 
should vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Coke said, he had received instruc- 
tions from his constituents to oppose the 
tax, which he considered as a smaller in- 
jury preceding the very material one that 
was going to be done the commercial and 
trading interests of the country, by voting 
the resolutions founded on the Irish pro- 
positions, that in two hours time would 
come under the consideration of the 
House. He had that day presented a 
petition from 2,500 of his constituents 
against those resolutions; and added some 
remarks to prove, that the shop-tax and 
the Irish business were both fatal attacks 
on the trade and commerce of the country. 
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The House divided on the question that 
the word ‘ now,’ stand part of the motion: 
Yeas, 114; Noes, 87; The question was 
then put, ‘ That the Bill do pass.’ The 
House divided again, and the numbers 
were: Yeas, 111; Noes, 75. 


Debate in the Commons on the Excise 
Jurisdiction Bill.] June 3. The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Bill ** to explain and amend the se- 
veral Laws, now in being, giving Jurisdic- 
tion to the Commissioners of Excise and 
the Justices of the Peace, in matters re- 
lating to the Revenue of Excise, or In- 
Jand Duties,” the Attorney General, 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Cornwall, stated some 
grounds of objection, which they intended 
to submit in a future stage. 

Mr. Beaufoy said :—This Bill has un- 
dergone so little discussion, and is at the 
same time of so much importance, that I 
cannot help wishing, before we proceed 
to examine it clause by clause, to point 
out, with the permission of the committee, 
what are its principal objects. ‘The ob- 
jects of the Bill are, Ist. To reduce into 
one act those various provisions respecting 
the excise jurisdiction that are now dis- 
persed, without regularity or the least de- 
gree of order, through a great variety of 
statutes. 2d. Toreconcile those provisions 
to each other, and render the law conso- 
nant to itself. 3d. To improve the system 
by giving to the subject, on certain con- 
ditions, and without certain exceptions 
that are necessary for the security of the 
revenue, an optional right of trial by jury 
, in questions of excise. The utility of the 
first of these objects, the reducing into one 
act such provisions in former acts as re- 
Jate to the excise jurisdiction, will not, I 
believe, be disputed. At present a know- 
ledge of the powers of the commissioners 
of excise, and of justices of the peace in 
questions of excise, can only be collected 
from the perusal of a vast variety of sta- 
tutes, in which judicial regulations are 
mixed with provisions of a totally different 
nature. If the subject is bound to give 
obedience to any particular jurisdiction, 
he has certainly a right to know what that 
jurisdiction is, and what are the limits of 
‘its powers; but at present, to obtain that 
information, he must look through all the 
Statutes that compose the voluminous code 
of our excise laws. I have therefore en- 
geavoured to reduce into one act the pro- 
visions of former acts; and though I have 
not so much confidence in the success of 
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my endeavours as to insert in the Bill a 
general repealing clause, yet I am in hopes 
that no material omission will be found ; 
and I am happy to say, as a much better 
security for correctness than any diligence 
of mine, that the Bill has been submitted 
to the inspection of the commissioners of 
excise and their solicitors, and to that of 
prone of the highest authority in the 
aw. 

My next object was to render the dif- 
ferent provisions of the old Jaw consonant 
to each other. I found, for om that 
in some cases an appeal is given from the 
judgment of the two justices, who are eme 
powered to decide in the first instance, to 
the judgment of the justices assembled at 
the quarter sessions; and that in other 
cases, without any discoverable reason for 
the difference, no such appeal is allowed : 
it is given, for instance, in questions arising 
upon mait and leather, and not in ques- 
tions arising upon any other commodities. 
The Bill proposes to give this appeal in all 
cases of decision by justices of the peace. 
In some cases, as the law now stands, the 
commissioners of excise have a power to 
mitigate penalties to a third of their 
amount; in others to a fourth; in others 
to any sum not less than double the amount 
of the duties; while in practice, they fre- 
quently, from motives of compassion, mi- 
tigate almost to nothing: the Bill pro- 
poses that they shall not be permitted to 
mitigate any’penalty to less than a fourth 
of the whole. In some cases, as in all ad- 
judications of penalties, the judgment of 
the commissioners of excise is held to be 
not only final, but also conclusive to all 
intents and purposes: in other cases, those 
I mean of goods seized as forfeited, it has 
been held io one/of our courts of common 
law, but not in the other two, that the ade 
judication of the commissioners is merely 
final. I shall have occasion to explain the 
nature of the dispute, which is of more 
consequence than appears at first view, 
when the clause which relates to it is read ; 
and I shall then state the reasons that in- 
duce me to think that, as an optional right 
of trial by jury is given by this Bill in all 
cases of forfeiture of that kind to which 
the dispute relates, the judgment of the 
commissioners, if the subject takes them 
for his judges, should be conclusive to all 
intents and purposes. The Bill also pro- 
poses virtually to abolish the future ap- 
pointment of commissioners of appeal, and 
of sub- commissioners, because, in practice, 
neither the one nor the other have any 
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existence. Such are the most material of 
those alterations that are proposed with a 
view of giving uniformity and system to 
the old law. I believe they will be found, 
in all respects, considerable improve- 
ments. : 

I come now, Sir, to the third, and un- 

uestionably the principal object of the 

ill, which is, the giving to the subject, 
on certain conditions, and with certain 
exceptions that are necessary for the se- 
curity of the revenue, an optional right of 
trial by jury in questions of excise. The 
reasons that have led me to propose this 
change in the law—a change which the 
learned gentleman near me, in the few 
‘words he has used on this occasion, has 
represented as of such fearful consequence, 
I shall gladly submit to the consideration 
of the committee when this part of the 
Bill is read. I respect, at all times, the 
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claim the right of trial by jury. It would 
be impossible for the court of Exchequer 
to go on. Why, Sir, there are 6,000 
causes tried every year in the summary 
courts. Now, if all these causes were to 
be brought into the court of Exchequer, 
how would it be possible for the court to 
proceed? Sir, it is very dangerous to disturb 
the settled order of things, and to reverse 
establishments that have stood the test of 
acentury. For these reasons, I should 
have objected to the Bill as it originally 
stood; but the alterations that were made 
in it in the committee oblige me to object 
to it for another reason, which is, that 
while it may doa great deal of mischief, 
it can do no good whatever. The prin- 
cipal articles of excise are excepted from 
the general operation of the Bill. Now it 
may do a great deal of mischief by making 
those uneasy who are concerned in the 


abilities and the character of the learned | excepted trade, and who will think they 


entleman ; but, with the ancient common 
woof the land, and our venerable con- 
stitution on my side, I am much more 
disposed to meet than to decline the con- 
test. 
The Bill went through the committee. 


June 14. The report from the com- 
mittee on the Excise Jurisdiction Bill, be- 
ing brought up, 

he Attorney General said :—I have 
many objections to the Bill: it is impos- 
sible, at any rate, that I should give my 
coneent to its passing this year, for it is a 
Bill of the greatest importance, and re- 
quires much consideration. The hon. 
gentleman who framed it, stated with 
eat eloquence, at the time be introduced 

it to the 
his intended reform. Two of them every 
man must approve. I mean the intro- 
ducing into one act the provisions of 
former acts, and the reconciling those 
provisions to each other. This part of 
the Bill ts executed with great ability, 
and, if unconnected with his third object, 
would receive universal approbation. But 
the hon. gentlemon is not contented with 
this limited plan: he wishes to extend to 
excise cases the trial by jury: he wishes 
to give the subject an optional right to 
that trial in al] questions of excise. Now, 
Sir, it is impossible not to foresee infinite 
mischief from this part of the Bill. The 
revenue could never be: collected; the 
trial by jury is not sufficient to enforce 
the collection, and every man, if there 
avas an information against him, would 
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have as good a right as their neighbours 
to the trial by jury; and it can do no 
good, because the number of articles on 
which the Bill will be permitted to ope- 
rate will not be sufficient for the purpose 
even of experiment. For these reasons, 
I move * that the farther consideration of 
this Bill be adjourned till this day three 
months.”” | 

Mr. Beaufoy said:—In rising to com- 
bat the doubts, and answer the objections 
of the learned gentleman, 1 am sensible I 
shall speak under circumstances of un- 
usual disadvantage: for, independently of 
the apprehension I naturally feel of his 
talents and professional knowledge; _ in- 
dependently, too, of the weight which his 
personal character, in other respects, gives 
to his arguments, I have also to contend 
with the authority he derives from the 
high office which he holds in the state. 
It is, however, an encouragement to me 
to know that he wishes his opinions should, 
be fairly examined and unreservedly dis- 
cussed, and that he does not require that 
any thing should be conceded to autho- 
rity which is not established by arguinent. 
From the doubts expressed by the learned 
gentleman, three questions arise—1. Whe- 
ther there be any just reason to complain 
of the law as it now stands? 2. Whether 
the adopting the principle of this Bill 
will, in practice, be attended with any 
hazard to the revenue, or with any other 
inconvenience in practice? 3. Whether 
the alterations made in the Bill, in its pro- 
gress through the committee, have not 
destroyed the possibility of its being useful? 
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The first question, then, is, is there any 
inconvenience in the present law? Sir, as 
the law now stands, the officers of the re- 
venue may refuse to the subject, in all 
questions of Excise, his right of trial by 
jury, to the total disregard of the common 

aw, and of all the maxims of our ancient 
jurisprudence. In eight-and-forty hours 
e may be convicted in penalties that 
shall devour his whole fortune, deprive 
him of the means of life, and reduce him 
at once from affluence to beggary. If 
the penalties which are thus imposed shall 
be more than his all is sufficient to dis- 
charge, imprisonment inevitably. follows, 
and that too of a duration to which the 
law has assigned no limit. If he cannot 
_ pay the penalties, the hour that releases 
him from his prison will be that which 
carries him to fis grave. Let it also be 
remembered, that these afilictive, these 
ruinous convictions may be brought upon 
him by the judgment of men who are in 
no respect his peers, and who, as officers 
dependent on that very revenue, against 
the interests of which he is supposed to 
have offended, are, in some measure, 
alee against him. To increase the 
azards of his situation, the testimony of 
a single witness is made sufficient to con- 
vict him, and that witness is under the 
strongest temptations to faite for he 
_ knows that he is entitled to one-half of 
the goods that shall be forfeited, together 
with one-half of the penalties that shall 
be imposed upon the accueed, if judg- 
ment shall be given against him. Thus 
the witness is impelled to swear forcibly 
by the certain knowledge that if he can’ 
destroy the fortune of the accused, his 
own will be established on its ruins. At 
this very hour the commissioners of excise 
are in possession of a seizure, whose 
value is supposed to be little less than 
10,000/. I mean the late seizure of a 
large quantity of spirits from Scotland. 
Now, if the commissioners of excise, in- 
stead of directing their officer to prose- 
cute in the court of Exchequer, should 
themselves proceed to give judgment in 
this important cause, as by law they are 
empowered to do, the witness, if the goods 
are condemned, will be entitled to no less 
a sum than 5,000/. 

I do not mean to say, that to a man 
who has scarcely a livelihood, whose all is 
but 50/. a year, the prospect of obtaining 
5,000/. would hold out such a temptation 
to perjury as he would not be able to re- 
Sist; my experience of human nature does 
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not justify so harsh a conclusion; but 
confident I am that his wishes, at least, 
would be adverse to the accused; that a 
bias insensible perhaps to himself, but 
strongly operative on his evidence, would 
perpetually lead him to those circum- 
stances in the case that are most pre- 
sumptive of guilt, and would urge him 
to declarations partial at least, and fraught, 
at the best, with coloured facts and muti- 
lated truth. Thus, as the law now stands, 
the subject, in eight-and-forty hours, may 
be stripped of his fortune, and imprisoned 
for life, at the discretion of an arbitrary 
court, on the evidence of a single witness, 
and that witness under the strongest temp- 
tations to perjury. Does the learned gen- 
tleman really think that on such evidence, 
by such judges, such penalties ought to be 
inflicted ? 

There are also other dangers to which 
he is exposed ; for, without either fault or 
neglect on his part, he may be deprived of 
the common privilege even of the greatest 
criminals; for he may be condemned 
unheard. Nor let it be imagined that the 
members of this House are interested on 
this occasion only in the cause of others. 
There is not a gentleman who hears me 
that is not personally liable to the sudden 
and summary procedure of this despotic 
court. Has he forgotten to enter his car- 
riage? or does an informer falsely charge 
him with not having entered it? or does 
the informer, who perhaps has seen him 
coming down to the House in the carriage 
of a friend, charge him with using a car- 
riage for which he has paid no duty? In 
short, is there upon any ground, bad or 
good, an information against him? If 
there is, and the law is executed, a sum- 
mons issues for his personal attendance on 
the commissioners in three days time, or 
the notice may be shorter if they please. 
The summons being thus issued, the law 
does not require that it should be given 
to him. If it is left with his servant, or 
with his child, or in the key-hole of his 
street-door, it is perfectly sufficient; the 
law does require no more. If he is in town, 
he may not receive the summons; if he is 
in the country, it is scarcely possible he 
should receive it. His servant, perhaps, 
sends him the piece of paper, of which he 
does not know the meaning, with his 
letters, by the post; but it arrives too late: 
for, in the mean time, guilty or innocent, 
he is condemned for non-attendance— 
judgment is given against him : perhaps, 
anxious to prove that, at least, he was nat 
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a.voluntary trespasser on the law, he 
hastens to town—Sir, if the law is exe- 
cuted, he will find an exciseman levying 
on his goods, and the officers of justice 
in possession of his house. I know that, 
in these mild and beneficent times, the 
commissioners of excise have too much 
discretion to execute the law in its utmost 
rigour, or to give to its operations such 
unnecessary speed, especially towards 
persons who are in the highest situations 
of life: but I also know that there is 
nothing but their discretion to restrain 
them. I am sensible, too, that the Chan- 
_ cellor of the Exchequer, from that regard 
to the rights of the subject which governs 
all his proceedings, has given notice of 
his intention to bring in a Bill for entrust- 
ing to other hands the collection of the 
duty on curriages; but I am likewise sen- 
sible that what I have stated is, at this 
hour, the law. I am persuaded, too, that 
the House will not feel their desire of 
relieving the people fromm a hard and op- 
pressive law in any degree diminished by 
the consideration that they themselves are 
no longer exposed to its effects. 

The only question with the House will 
‘be, will this Bill be attended with an 
hazard to the revenue, or be any impedi- 
ment to the practice of the courts?) The 
learned gentleman is of opinion that both 
these evils will follow. 1 consider myself 
“as at issue with him on these points. Let 
‘us examine the proofs. First, then, he 
‘declares, that the revenue could not be 
‘collected under this Bill; for that the 
‘process of trial by jury. is not sufficient 
_to enforce that collection. Sir, there is 
_certainly one description of cases, it is that 
‘which is naar | excepted by the Bill, 
in which the trial by jury would be too 
slow to arrest the progress of fraud. This 
‘description of cases consists of all those 
‘which are distinguished in law by the 
forfeiture of double duties. I will beg 
leave to explain to the House the meaning 
_of the term. When any person who is 
subject to the excise laws refuses or neg- 
lects to pay the duties with which he is 
‘charged, the law directs that he shall 
forfeit double the amount of the duties 
“which he thus withholds. Now, in cases 
‘of this sort, no other process but that of 
the summary courts can fulfil the intention 
of the law: for, ifa distillershould refuse the 
"payment of the duty which arises from the 
spirits he manufactures, his fortune, if he is 
considerable in his business, would accumu- 
‘Jate by that detention at the rate of 5,000/. 
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per month, and, before the slow process 
of trial by jury could have given effect to 
the law, he would have retired with enor- 
mous wealth, beyond the reach of the 
overnment which he had thus defrauded. 
t is therefore undoubtedly requisite, that 
all cases of the forfeiture of double duties 
should he determined in the summary 
courts ; and accordingly all those cases are 
excepted in express terms from the general . 
operation of the Bill. Thus the collection 
of the revenue is effectually protected ; 
for that collection is enforced by the for-. 
feiture of double duties ; and all such cases 
of forfeiture are by this Bill expressly 
excepted from the change which, in other . 
Caer teais excise, it proposes in the law. 
oes the learned gentleman know of any 
other description of cases in which the 
sudden and summary procedure of a des- 
potic court is requisite for the security of 
the revenue? I know of no such cases: 
the two commissioners of the excise, who 
were appointed by the board to report 
their opinion of the Bill, knew of no such 
cases: I am persuaded the learned gentle- 
man himself has none to produce. 

Sir, I cannot prevail upon myself to 
take leave of this part of the subject with- 
out assuring the House, and | rejoice in 
being able to do it, that in the case of a 
forfeiture of double duties, which forms, 
as 1 observed, an exception in the Bill, 
the powers of the summary court cannot 
be employed injuriously for the subject; 
for it happens, that in questions of that 
kind there is no discretion in the court; 
and where there is no discretion, there 
cannot be abuse. That the judge can 
have no discretion in any case of the sort I 
have described, will be evident, if we con- 
sider that in such a case the truth or false- 
hood of the only charge to which the sub- 
ject is exposed cannot be a matter of 
doubt; for the charge must be, that he 
has not paid the duties required by law. 
Now, if he has paid those duties, proofs 
the most conclusive are certainly within 
his reach. . For, to say nothing of the 
number of clerks who are generally in the 
office at the time of such payments; to 
say nothing of the chance that other per- 
sons were attending at the same time far 
the same purpose, it is evident that the ~ 
production of the receipt which is inva- 
riably given is conclusive evidence in his 
favour. Thus it appears, that with regard 
to the question of fact, the court can 
scarcely be said to be possessed of any 
discretion, for the prools must be decisive; 
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and against such evidence they never, for 
obvious reasons, will venture to determine. 
With respect also to the extent of the 
penalty to be inflicted, there is no discre- 
tion in the court unless it be that of miti- 
gation in favour of the subject; for the 
penalty is strictly defined, it is double the 
amount of the duty unpaid; it cannot be 
extended; there is precision in the law. 

But the learned gentleman will tell me, 
perhaps, that although I have in this 
manner eficctually provided against any 
immediate danger to the revenue by the 
daties being withheld; yet, that eventually 
the revenue may suffer by the court of 
Exchequer being overwhelmed with bu- 
siness, for the learned gentleman imagines 
that every manufacturer will take the 
benefit of an Exchequer suit. To deter- 
mine how far this is likely to be the case, 
Jet us examine what are the conditions 
and what the disadvantages of the removal 
of a suit from the summary jurisdiction to 
the court of Exchequer. In the first 
place, the expense of the trial, even if he 
obtains a verdict in his favour, will not be 
less than GO or 8Ol.; and if he does not 
succeed, it will be double that sum; for, 
in case of forfeiture, the Crown, departing 
from its usual rule, demands costs of the 
defendant. Thus the decision of a cause 
in the court of Exchequer brings upon 
the subject an expense at least of 60, and 
perhaps 120/.; whereas in the summary 
courts the trial will cost him nothing. In 
the second place, the subject will recollect, 
that the court which tries by a jury, has 
no power to mitigate penalties: if his 
cause is decided in a summary jurisdiction, 
and judgment should be given against 
him, the rigours of the law may be soft- 
ened by the compassion of the court, and 
the penalties prescribed for the offence be 
reduced to a fourth, perhaps to a twed- 
ticth or a forticth of their amount. 
Whereas, in the court of Exchequer, the 
whole penalty must be levied. In the 
next place, the subject will consider, that 
if his goods have been wrongfully seized, 
and judgment in his favour should be 
given by the summary conrt, nothing can 
.bar him of his right to sue the seizing 
officer for damages: whereas, if a judg- 
ment in his favour should be given in the 
court of Exchequer, the barons may de- 
prive bim of his right of action against 
the officer who wrongfully seized; for 
they may certify, that the officer had a 
probable cause of seizure, in which case 
HO action against him can be brought. 
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Under all these circumstances of dis- 
advantage, I am confident that the sub- 
ject will claim his trial by jury, only in 
two descriptions of causes. He will claim 
it in causes of great magnitude, where the 
consideration of the expense of the trial 
is lost in that of the value to be tried. 
Ard he will always claim in any cause in 
which he suspects that the judge of the 
summary court has conceived a prejudice 
against him. ‘ I know’ (he may say 
‘ that ‘my neighbour, the justice, is 
my enemy; I am confident he will give 
judgment against me, with a view to 
blast my character, ruin my trade, and 
deprive me of the means of life. In this 
situation, I am determined to throw my- 
self upon my country; I am conscious of 
my innocence; and be the expense what 
it may, I will be tried by my peers.’ Such 
are the two cases in which the subject 
will take his trial by jury; and God for- 
bid, that in either of these cases that trial 
should be refused him! Does the learned 
gentleman imagine, that cases of this sort 
will be so numerous as to overwhelm the 
court of Exchequer with business? Is 
there any likelihood in such a supposition? 
But, says the learned gentleman, ¢ Other 
cases will occur, for you are to-recollect, 
that the party does not always consider 
what his interest requires; he follows the 
dictates not of his interest but of his at- 
torney.? My answer is, it is not the at- 
torney’s interest to recommend his client 
to the Exchequer; for, if he lives in town, 
he must employ a clerk of the court, 
and if he lives in the country, he will 
employ an agent, and that agent must 
employ a clerk: thus, the fees will be 
consumed, and the attorney will find, that 
he has the conduct of a barren suit. 

The last objection relative to the prac- 
tice that has been urged against the Bill, 
is founded on an idea, that all the illicit 
manufacturers of the kingdom may com- 
bine together to overwhelm the court of 
Exchequer with innumerable suits. For 
if, says the learned gentleman, there 
should be such a combination, the court 
would be unable to uy the multitude of 
suits, and justice would at once be sus- 
pended. Sir, there is, it must be owned, 
in this objection, something that imposes 
on the fancy; the imagination is startled 
at the vast magnitude of the suggestion. 
But let us examine the supposition on 
which it rests; like other chimeras, that 
impose for a moment on the fancy, it will 
disappear on a nearer view, and leave th 
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judgment undisturbed. The supposition 
is, that the fraudulent distiller at Bristol, 
who conceals from his nearest relations, 
and from his most intimate friends, the 
secret of his frauds, will enter into con- 
federacy with the wax-chandler in Landon, 
the soap-boiler at Coventry, and the starchi- 
maker on the banks of the Tweed, to 
transgress the law publicly, with a view 
to ensure a prosecution for the purpose of 
_ removing all their suits at once into the 
Exchequer, in order to distress the judge. 
He expects this from men whose safety 
lies in the concealment of their frauds; 
he expects this from men who know that 
discovery will bring numberless officers 
upon them, who will charge them with 
double duties, to be sued in the summary° 
courts. He expects this from men who 
know, that if they obstruct those officers, 
indictments must follow, which, together 
with the prosecutions for double duties, 
would ensure expeditious ruin, even if the 
court of Exchequer should be utterly 
abolished. When the learned gentleman 
talks of combination among the illicit 
traders, to oppress the Exchequer with 
a multitude of suits, I am surprised he 
does not also express his fears, lest a si- 
milar agreement among the thieves and 
house-breakers of the kingdom should over- 
whelm the court of King’s-bench, and 
drive its venerable magistrate from the 
judgment-seat. May they not say, with 
an equal chance of success, * Let us agree 
that each of us shall break the peace on 
one and the same day; let each of us 
knock down his man; we shall then have 
nothing to fear; for the indictments for 
assaults will be too numerous to be tried: 
the judges will renounce their offices in 
despair, and leave us to pursue our occu- 
pation without disturbance from the law.’ 
The learned gentleman, through the whole 
course of his argument, reasons in such 
a way, that things which are scarcely 
possible are represented, first as probable, 
and afterwards as certain; his fears are 
‘proofs of a fancy wonderfully fertile ; they 
are poofs of an anxious solicitude for the 
-welfare of the public; but they are fears 
which sober speculation cannot but con- 
‘demn, because they are such as practice 
_can never realize. 

The learned gentleman had also another 
reason of disquietude that seemed to im- 
press his mind with unusual alarm, which 
was, the number of causes that are actu- 
ally tried one year with another in the 
summary courts. He states them at more 
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than 6,000. ‘* Now, what,” says he * will 
be the consequence, if all these causes 
should be brought for trial to che court of 
Exchequer?” Sir, the court has no such 
event to fear; for every man who knows 
any thing of the excise, must know, that 
of these 6,000 cases, a very large propor- 
tion are cases of unclaimed gouds, which 
the owner, conscious of guilt, is afraid to 
acknowledge to be his, because, upon 
that acknowledgment, penalties attach. 
Now where there is no claimant, there 
can be no removal of the suit. Of the 
rest of the 6,000 cases, by much the 
largest part are cases of small forfeitures, 
or of penalties that are less than 2O/., and 
which are almost always mitigated down - 
to five; asum so very inconsiderable, that 
few men would contest its payment at the 
expense of an Exchequer suit. Thus it 
will be found, that if this Bill shall pass, 
the number of additional suits that will 
be tried in the Exchequer, will not . 
be more than the court will be able 
to decide. And shall we, in order to 
avoid this small addition to the business of 
the court; per.ist in withholding from the 
subject that right of trial by jury which 
the common Jaw of the land and our an- 
cient constitution have given him? Shall 
we say to the subject, we admit that your 
wishes are consistent with justice; we ad- 
mit that the language of reason is on your 
side ; that the constitution pleads strongly 
on your behalf, and that the same prin- 
ciples which support the general law of 
the land do also support your cause; yet 
we cannot comply with your wishes, just 
and reasonable as they are, lest the barons 
of the Exchequer should say, lest the 
servants of the government, possessed of 
vast emoiuments, should say, we have 
given them additional trouble, and in- 
creased the labour of their office ? 

Among the objections which the learned 
gentleman's ingenuity has enabled him to 
urge against the Bill, one there was which 
exceedingly surprised me; it was that which 
he drew from the clause which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed in the 
committee: that clause has undoubtedly 
rendered the Bill a bill of experiment, 
and has confined that experiment to a small 
number of articles. Sir, if that clause has 
lessened the value of the Bill, that dimi- 
minution of its merit is not chargeable on 
me. I never proposed the plan as a plan 
of experiment, nor meant to give a partial 
and mutilated operation to the Bill; yet, if 
a person for whose judgment I have the 
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highest respect, thinks that a trial: of the 
Bill should be made on a few articles be- 
fore it is generally adopted, I have too 
much confidence in the result of the ex- 
poe to abandon the system; for I 
ave no doubt, that if tried on a few arti- 
cles this year, it will next year be extended 
to all. The learned gentleman has told 
the House, that he dislikes innovation in 
the ancient system, grown reverend by 
time, and by the practice of a hundred 
‘ears. Sir, the credit of the trial by jury 
1as little to fear from any arguments drawn 
from the antiquity of thuse courts that 
have usurped its privileges, and trenched 
upon its right. | Does the learned gentle- 
man talk of the practice of a century? 
Sir, the trial by jury was old among our 
ancestors a thousand years ago. But, in 
fact, the learned gentleman has little to 
fear from the innovating effects of tlie pre- 
sent Bill; for though it gives an optional 
right of trial by jury in revenue causes, 
and restores to the subject a privilege 
which the excise, usurping upon the com- 
mon law, has unjustly wrested from him ; 
yet it will not materially disturb the set- 
tled order of things, nor introduce any 
violent innovations in the practices of the 
day. The discretion of the commissioners, 
and the general disposition-of the times, 
which is averse to arbitrary power, have 
already, in some measure, established as 
practice what the Bill proposes to establish 
as law. The commissioners of excise ge- 
nerally refer to the Exchequer all causes 
of importance, all those which relate to 


high value: but though the subject in’ 


such causes generally has a trial by his 
pecrs, yet, as the law now stands, he can- 
not claim it asaright; it is granted or with- 
held at the will of the officers of the Crown, 
for the option is with them ; whereas, 
if the Bill shall pass, that option will be 
with him. For my own part, I am per- 
fectly convinced, that if the choice of the 
court were vested in the subject, the sum- 
mary jurisdiction would almost always be 
preferred; for he would then consider 
that jurisdiction as a refuge from expense. 
He would value, when offered as a privi- 
Jege, what he now detests when forced 


upon him as a burthen ; he would find his. 


convenience liberally consulted, without 
any invasion of his rights. : 
But perhaps it may be said, If you 
approve the present conduct of the com- 
missioners, where is the necessity, or 
where the advantage of your proposed re- 
formation?” Sir, is it no advantage to 
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relieve the subject from a despotism, 
which, however lenient the exertion, fills 
his mind with alarm, and wears down and 
corrodes his happiness? The suspended 
sword, though it did not fall, was sufficient 
to disturb the tranquillity of the feast. 
While there is danger in the law, the recan 
be no safety for the subject. Have not 
the commissioners of excise a power to 
deprive the subject of the benefit of the 
general law of the land? Have they not 
a power to exclude him from his right of 
trial by jury, his ancient hereditary privi- 
lege? Have they not a power to break 
down the fences by which the constitution 
endeavours to guard the liberties of the 
people: and, having this power, shall it 

e said, that there is no danger to be 
feared, for that all the commissioners are 
honourable men? Sir, it becomes us to 
consider the nature of the tribunal and 
the permanent constitution of the court, 
not the variable characters of those who 
happen to preside upon its judgment-seat. 
The commissioners of excise may smooth 
the hideous features of the law, or con- 
ceal them entirely from view; but the na- 
ture of the law is still the same; the 
power of the court is still despotic. It 
were folly indeed to suppose, that the en- 
gine has lost its force because it is little 
employed, or happens to be at rest. It is 
an engine admirably calculated for the 
establishment of arbitrary power, and of a 
force sufficient for its end whenever a 
hand shall be found to give it its full ope- 
ration. Such is the case at-present; but 
if this Bill shall pass, the danger of the 
contrivance will cease, the benefit only 
will remain. Sir, I will trespass no far- 
ther on your indulgence; and indeed I 
am much eoncenied that I have troubled 
you so long, for I am perfectly sensible, 
that if this Bill shall be supported by the 
House, it will owe that support not to any 
arguments of mine, but to their warm and 
zealous attachment to the principles of 
freedom, to the general law of the land, 
and to the ancient constitution of their 
country. 

The Solicitor General said:—Sir, I 
cannot allow the account which the hon. 
gentleman has given of the excise system 
to pass without observation; I should be 
sorry indeed, if that system should be 
considered by the people in general in the 
very hideous light in which the energy of 
his language has enabled him to describe 
it. There is no system, however excel- 
lent, whose defects, if brought together 
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‘into one view, and coloured by a man of 
strong feeling, might not be represented 
as too monstrous to be borne. Were 
such a person to say, for instance, that 
there is a country wherein there are twelve 
- hundred capital offences, twelve hundred 
ways in which the subject may incur the 
forfeiture of his life, who would believe 
that it was of England he was speaking ? 
My hon. friend has described the excise 
laws as an infringement of the constitution, 
and a breach of the common law of the 
land. Sir, I should be very unworthy in- 
deed to wear the gown that marks my 
profession, if I did not entirely agree 
with him in this part of his speech; but at 
the same time he must allow me to say, 
that the necessities of the revenue have 
superseded other considerations; and to 
those necessities the establishment and the 
continuance of the excise system has un- 
doubtedly been owing. The hon. gentle- 
man himself confesses that the practice 
has been mild, though the law has been 
severe. Hence it follows, from his own 
statement, that’ no political ills have re- 
sulted from the system, and that the al- 
teration he suggests can only be made 
with a view to the excellence of the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded, and not with 
a view to the redress of any real and ac- 
tual existing grievance. ow, whether 
for the sake of removing speculative in- 
conveniences, it be worth while to hazard 
‘the unknown effects of .a considerable 
change, the House will undoubtedly de- 
termine. 1 know the hon. gentleman him- 
self apprehends no danger to the revenue ; 
and if I could think the opinion of any 
one man a sufficient proof that there is no 
risk in such an experiment, I certainly 
should be satisfied ; for I know he has an 
uncommon knowledge of the subject, and 
I equally know his zeal for the service of 
his country. As to my own opinion of 
the Bill, I must confess I cannot state any 
particular objections to it; yet I am in- 
clined upon the whole to the opinion of 
my learned friend, that the Bill may be 
dangerous; and it is, at any rate, of too 
much importance to be passed at this late 
period of the session. 

Mr. Pitt said:—If the dread which my 
learned friend near me seems to entertain 
of the poo consequences of this Bill 
be at all well founded, or at all likely to be 
realised in practice, I should undoubtedly 
think with him, that the Bill ought on no 
account to be permitted to pass. On the 
other hand, if the frightful picture which 
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my hon. friend who proposed the Bill, has 
drawn of the system of excise, were taken 
from that system as it actually exists i 
practice, I should certainly be disposed to 
agree with him in thinking, that a reform 
is absolutely requisite. But I am much 
inclined to believe, that both of them are 
to a certain degree mistaken; and that 
the truth, as is usual in extrenfts, will be 
found to hie between their opposite opi- 
pions: for I cannot agree with my learned 
friend in thinking, that this Bill would be 
attended with those dangers tothe revenue, 
or be productive of all those difficulties in 
the practice of the court of Exchequer, 
which he seems to apprehend: and I can 
as little agree with my hon. friend, in re- 
probating the system of excise as incon- 
sistent with the liberty and happiness of 
the people. He himself is compelled to 
acknowledge, that the execution of the 
very system he condemns has been pro- 
ductive of no inconvenience; and he is 
obliged to reason upon the principle, and, 
as he thinks, pernicious tendency of the 
law, and not upon the practice, which he 
allows has been uniformly just. He wishes, 
however, that an alteration may be made 
in favour of the liberty and therefore of 
the happiness of the subject : but I would 
remind the House, that if the revenue 
should be injured, both the one and the 
other must: be injured; for upon its re- 
venue, in the present situation of the 
country, the very existence of its happi- 
ness and liberty depends. Without mean- 
ing therefore to state such excessive ap- 
prehensions of the Bill as the learned gen- 
tleman has described, but at the same 
time without being prepared to give my 
assent to the Bill, which I am not the 
more disposed to approve, from its being 
introduced by an invective against the 
excise, I am inclined to support the mo- 
tion for postponing its farther considera- 
tion till this day three months. 

Mr. Beaufoy said:—As it seems to be 
the wish of the House that the considera- 
tion of the Bill should be referred to an- 
other session, I shall not oppose the mo- 
tion. But as I am anxious to press upon 
the attention of the House, the expediency 
of passing this Bill as early as possible after 
the recess, I will take the liberty of stating 
to them the sentiments which better judges 
than myself have expressed of the griev- 
ances which this Bill proposes to remove. 
One of the commissioners of excise, a man 
of acknowledged ability, and the highest 
honour, complained to me a few days 
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since, of the uneasiness he felt in being 
obliged to act in a judicial capacity, under 
the present law; for says he, ‘* The sub- 
ject is compelled to take me for his judge, 
and has no appeal from my decision: now, 
he who decides under such circumstances, 
ought to be perfectly sure that he pro- 
nounces an unerring judgment. But what 
man has a right to.think thus confidently 
of himself? Liable to mistakes as to the 
fact, and to misapprehension as to the law, 
I decide under circumstances in which no 
man living ought to decide who is not an 
infallible judge: whereas, if the subject 
had his option of the court and should 
choose me for his judge, I should feel no 
uneasiness in deciding to the best of my 
ability, however important the cause: for 
in that case, involuntary imperfections 
could not be urged as a charge against me 
—I did not force myself upon him.” — 
With this respectable opinion, the senti- 
ments of the late judge Blackstone seem 
to have entirely coincided: for he cer- 
tainly thought that the subject should not 
be restricted in excise questions to the 
courts of excise; he held, that if the 
oe of the trader should be seized as 
orfeited, and, as such, should be con- 
demned by the commissioners of excise, 
the condemnation should not be consi- 
dered as final and conclusive. The officer 
he thought should be liable to an action 
for damages, and the decision of the cause 
be referred by that means to the judgment 
of a jury. If this opinion of Blackstone’s 
had been adopted by the other courts, it 
would have made a condemnation of goods 
by the commissioners of excise little better 
_ than nugatory, and would indeed have 
abolished as to any uscful purpose, the 
jue ene of: the summary tribunal: but 
e seemed to think, that nothing could 
authorize the depriving the subject of the 
right of a trial by his peers. There is, 
indeed, a severity in the excise laws, 
that while a right of trial by jury is with- 
held, must render them objects of ab- 
horrence to every man who regards his 
freedom, or values the constitution of his 
country. If, for example, a debtor to the 
excise has surrendered to the officers of 
justice, and given up his body to the law, 
the process against him is not, as in other 
cases of debt, closed by that surrender. 
A warrant will issue to levy on his goods ; 
his household furniture is seized; the last 
bed is taken from his family; for against 
the execution of the warrant, neither 
sickness nor the infirmities of age, nor the 
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helplessness of infancy are any plea. Thus, 
to the dreadful prospect of imprisonment 
for life, a sufficient punishment for all 
crimes but murder, is superadded the 
misery of knowing that his family is desti- 
tute of bread. Sir, I do not say that this 
law is unnecessary; I do not say that it 
ought to be repealed, however humanity 
may plead for that repeal; but I do say, 
that the execution of so severe alaw ought 
not to be entrusted to an arbitrary judge: 
there is bitterness enough in the law itself, 
it wants not this aggravation. Till this 
hardship of a despotic tribunal shall be 
removed, by the optional right of a trial 
by jury being given to the subject, the 
interests of the revenue will always be at 
variance with the rights and privileges of 
the people ; an opposition which no friend 
the revenue can possibly wish to pro- 
ong. 

The further consideration of the Bill 
was adjourned till that day three months. 


Debate in the Commons on the Maid 
Servants Tax.} June 8. Mr. Pitt said, 
he had several regulations to propose in 
the tax on Maid Servants. He meant to 
make certain exemptions, and to make up 
that diminution by a tax on Bachelors, the 
idea of which he borrowed from a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), and he was 
ready to acknowledge his thanks for the 
hint. The hardships which had been 
stated against the tax on the females were, 
generally, that it would fall on the ser- 
vant, which he begged leave to deny. 
And next, it was said, that 1t would fall 
particularly heavy on such familics as had 
children, and were least able to bear it. 
Now, in his opinion, that was the case in 
all taxes where they bore on the con- 
sumption; but he meant to make such 
exemptions as would, in a great measure, 
take away that objection, and should 
therefore propose, that in all families of 
two children and upwards, one servant 
should be allowed to every two children 
of a certain age, which, undoubtedly, 
would occasion a great diminution in the 
tax—how much, it was impossible to say ; 
but he trusted the deficiency would be 
made up by doubling the male-servant 
tax, at least in such proportion as to make 
every bachelor, keeping one male servant, 
pay 25s. over and above every other tax at 
present existing on male servants. 
said, by the regulations which had been 
made in the shop tax, he fancied a defi- 
ciency of about 20,000/. would be occa- 
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sioned: therefore, he was under the ne- 
cessity of laying some new taxes to make 
good that sum; and he should resort to a 


subject in which many had run before 
him, and, therefore, he was not apprehen- 


sive of its being objected to; it was on. 


certain practitioners in the law: baste 
the tax might, in some degree diminish 
the number of those gentry, but, in so 
doing, the public would be much bene- 
fited, for, at present, they were too nume- 
rous. He should, therefore, propose to 
raise the sum of 20,000/. by taxing Attor- 
nies; first by a licence, and next by a 
stamp-duty on every warrant they issued 
out for an arrest. He had not been able 
to collect the exact number of attornies in 
the kingdom, but, as near as he could 
guess, it was 1,400 in London, and 3,000 
in different parts of the country; and last 
year the number of warrants issued out of 
the King’s-bench amounted to 10,000, and 
all the other courts to about an equal 
number: therefore, he should suppose, on 
an average, that 20,000 actions were com- 
menced in a year; and the tax, which he 
meant to lay on every warrant, was not so 
much for the sake of revenue, as it was to 
ascertain the business done by each prac- 
titioner ; and by taxing every warrant, 
attornies would contribute, in proportion 
‘to their business, and free the tax from 
partiality ; he, therefore, estimated the 
‘tax as follows:-—1,000 attornies in London, 
each to take out a licence, and pay for the 
same annually the sum of 5/., which would 
produce 5,000/.; 3,000 attornies in the 
country, at 3/. each, would produce 9,000/.; 
but he should suppose there must be more 
than 3,000, and would, therefore, estimate 
them to produce 10,000/.; 40,090 war- 
rants, for arrests, at 2s. 6d. each 5,0001., 

making 20,0000. | 
The Earl of Surrey said, that having, 
‘on a former day, promised to propose 
taxes in lieu of that odious one on females, 
he then rose to fulfil his promise, espe- 
cially as he could not find any precedent 
whatever for laying a tax on the sex, es- 
poe on that part of the sex who were 
east able to bear any burthen of the state. 
It had always been the custom, he ob- 
served, of great politicians, when they had 
an odious tax to produce, to gloss it over 
in such a manner as to prevent the evil 
from being seen: but he trusted every 
man must revolt at such a tax as the pre- 
sent. He was free to acknowledge, that, 
in taxation, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ought to be careful to lay such taxes 
: é 
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as were likely to be productive, be easil 

collected, free from the excise laws, and, 
at the same time, not to affect our export 
trade; for it was that which caused an in- 
flux of money into the country. Now, 
the taxes he had to offer were such as 
would bring in 180,000/. and, he flattered 
himself were free from all the objections 
he had mentioned. The first was on silk 
stockings; but to avoid any injury to the 
export trade, he meant it to be collected 
not by any stamp, but by way of licence 
for wearing them. The next was to be 
collected in a similar way, and was a li- 


cence on such persons as wore powder m 


the hair. The third was on attornies ; and 
he had estimated that at the same sum 4s 
the right hon. gentleman, but meant it to 
be collected in a different way. Indeed, 
he had mentioned the tax to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and the method he 
proposed was, a licence of 8/. each on 
those in London, which, estimated at 
1,000, would produce 8,000/.; and a li- 
cence of 4/. on 3,000 in the country, 
which would be 12,000/.; making toge- 
ther the sum of 20,0004. However, that 
tax he must now give up, as the right hon. 
gentleman meant to adopt it, and, of 
course, deduct 20,000/. from the 180,000/. 
The next was a licence for wearing 
watches; and, he had been told, at least — 
160,000 persons wore watches. There- 
fore, he should propose, in Heu of the tax 
on females, taxes on silk stockings, hair 
powder, and watches ; and estimated them 
as follow: 140,000 persons wearing sik 
stockings, each to take out a licence an- 
nvally, and pay 10s. for the same, 70,0004.; 
140,000 persons wearing powder in their 
hair, each to take out a licence annually . 
of 10s. for the same, 70,000/.; 160,000 per- 
sons wearing watches, each to take out a. 
licence annually of 2s. 6d., 20,000/., mak- 
ing 160,000/. He likewise meant the 
taxcs on silk stockings and hair powder 
should be laid on the same principle, in - 
some degree, as the bachelors tax; that 
was, every unmarried person should pay 
an addition of 3s. per annum for his li- 
cence, more than a person with a family. 
His lordship protested, that he could not 
find that ever any age or any country 
wished to tax females partially; therefore, 
he hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
give up the tax, and in lieu, he should 
move, ‘ That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that every person wearing 
stockings made wholly, or in part, of silk, — 
do annually take out a licence of 10s.” 
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Mr. Drake wished that the minister 
would relinquish the tax, and adopt those 
roposed by the noble lord. They struck 
fia as good, if an exception was made for 
the powder used by military gentlemen, 
‘which he thought necessary, but not so 
much in the navy as the land service ; and 
he concluded with hoping, that Mr. Pitt 
would give way, and, in this instance, not 
be the sturdy oak, but the pliant and lov- 
ing ivy. 
Mr. R. Smith thought the tax on silk 
stockings would be a means of injuring 
the trade carricd on at Nottingham, Der- 
by, Leicester, and parts-adjacent; would 
sltidately introduce the excise laws, and 
-act as a prohibition to the stocking trade. 
Mr. Pitt said, it would be a great plea- 
sure to him if he could be relieved from 
the disagreeable task of laying additional 
.burthens; yet he could not help remark- 
ing, that the noble lord who proposed the 
substitutes, fell under the same predica- 
“ment as did all others who turned their 
thoughts to finance, viz. of proposing 
such taxes as there were the strongest ob- 
.jections against adopting ; and, for those 
proposed now, he should object to them, 
tor the plain single. reason, of their being 
only experimental and uncertain; whilst 
that on females was sure to be productive. 
- The noble lord had likewise not stated, 
. how the taxes were to be collected; and 
- they struck him, to depend chiefly on in- 
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chose. to see their servants without; there- 
fore, if the servant was to pay the tax, it 
would be an addition to the male servants 
tax. As to the partiality of the tax, 
acting against females, it certainly was 
the reverse; for the male servants were 
taxed at 25s. in the lowest, and the fe- © 
male servants at only 10s. in the highest.— 
Mr. Pitt said, he meant to exempt youth 
and age from the tax. | a 

Mr. Fox said, the exemption mentioned 
in the last words of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech most certainly made the 


tax more palatable than when it was first 


proposed, as it would not affect those who 
were kept half for charity and half for 
use; but still he disliked the principle 
of the tax, as it was unmanly and un- 
precedented. The tax on male servants, 
as far as it acted as a regulation, he ap- 
proved of; but the female acted directly 
the contrary; for there the increase of 
servants was in proportion to the number 
of children. As to the tax on bachelors, 
being the first who proposed it, he cer- 
tainly could not object to it as far as it 
went; but he was in hopes it might have 
been so modelled, as to act as a whole, or 
at least as a chief substitute for the female 
tax: but the right hon. gentleman gave 
poor encouragement to any person to offer 
substitutes, as he used them merely as ad- 
ditions, and continued the obnoxious ones 
likewise. Neither had he, in his opinion, 


laid the tax on bachelors in a proper man- 
ner; for now the gentleman of a small 
fortune would pay in the same praportion 
as the rich; and it would fall particularly 
heavy upon gentlemen of the army and 
other unmarried men, who were under 
the necessity of keeping at least one male 
servant: it ought, therefore, to have been 
laid, as the male servant tax was, propor- 
tionably higher according to the number 
kept; for the most fit objects of taxation 
were single persons who could afford to 
keep a number of servants. As to the 
taxes proposed by his noble friend, al- 
though he might not wholly appears of 
them, yet when he was left to his option 
to choose between the two, he certainly 


- formers, which was not the most pleasant 
. way for the collecting of any duty, as per- 
- sons of that description were, of all others, 
. the most detestable to the public; nor did 
. he see, that, even witb them, it would be 
- easy; for as the object was to be every 
- person wearing eae the custom was 
. 80 general, that the curiosity, or, indeed, 
~ What would first attract the eye, was a 
gentleman, like his lordship, without 
, powder ; on the other hand, it was a poll 
. tax, not that he meant to pun on the 
word, for he equally conceived the tax. on 
stockings the same. As to shewing a 
eaves for the females, in his opinion, 
. his lordship, however fond he might be of 
_ the sex, had been particularly untortunate. 


in his selection of taxes; for both the silk 
stockings and the hair-powder would af- 
fect them more than the tax on servants, 


as most females had that to pay out of. 


their pin-money. The noble lord, from 
. his rank, and the office he held, might go 
without powder; but there were many 
persons whose situations obliged them to 
go powdered; and, indeed, few gentlemen 


should pay the preference to them before 
the one proposed on females; and with 
respect to the objection made by the hon. 
member (Mr. Smith), he conceived it 
merely meant as snatching an opportunit 

to shew a coincidence in sentiment with 
his constituents, which he had not been 
remarkable for of late; and he must be 
mistaken when he supposed it would affect 
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the stocking trade in general; for if peo- 
ple did not wear silk, they must wear 
some other, and he could not conceive 
that 10s. per annum would act as a prohi- 
bition. As to servants wearing powder in 
their hair, it was only in families where 
servants were kept out of ostentation, and 
such families were fit objects of taxation. 
As to the tax on attornies, he approved of 
that recommended by the noble lord, in 
bates to the one adopted by Mr. 
itt, as he thought the stamp duty of 
2s. 6d. would not affect the attorney, but 
be an addition to the clients’ bills, which 
at present were expensive enough: how- 
ever, upon the whole, few persons would 
be fond of suggesting taxes, if the ob- 
noxious ones were not to be repealed. 

Mr. Courtenay was still of the opinion 
which he first had when the tax on maid 
servants was proposed. What the right 
hon. gentleman had now advanced in sup- 
port of this his favourite measure, carried 
with it very little conviction indeed. 
There was no argument which could do 
away one palpable fact of the tax being a 
tax on the servant, and in every point of 
view injurious, or, more properly speaking, 
burthensome to the female sex. So much 
had been said within doors, and so much 
had been said without doors, against this 
unpopular measure, that he really enter- 
tained some hopes of the minister relaxing 
a little from his perseverance, and that 
when he began to feel the necessity of 
profiting a little by the advice which was 
given him from that side of the House, he 
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would be the means of numbets losing 
their bread, their honest industrious means 
of livelihood, and, in the end, of being 
driven to the necessity of prostitution, as 
the dreadful alternative between the prac- 
tice of vice and the certainty of starving. © 
He wished the right hon. gentleman to 
learn experience, and to take the advice - 
of those who were his superiors in age, 
and who, from living longer in the world, 
had the advantage over him, of riper 
judgment, and more mature knowledge, if 
not in politics, at least in respect to wo- 
men. As to the business of finance, it no 
doubt was a matter of much magnitude ; 
and as every senator should be acquainted 
with that which so nearly concerned the 
public, he had endeavoured to obtain all 
the information which books could give 
him on that point. He had read Mons. 
Neckar, the Chevalier or Madame D’Eon 
Beaumont, and other able investigators of _ 
that subject ; but in their works, he had 

not been able to discover any such idca 
asa tax upon women. However, as he 
was confident this extraordinary and un- 
popular measure could not originate in the — 
head or the heart of the right hon. gentle- 

man, or indeed in the bosom of either Eng- 
lishman or Frenchman, he naturally turned 
his eyes to Holland, where, in searching 
through the Dutch library, he found that 
such a tax was once proposed, was ac- 
cepted of, and actually at this very mo- 
ment existed. The author from whose 
workshe had this information was Mynheer 
Vander Vanfrow, anative of the High and 


would, on maturer consideration, have | Mighty States, and an able financier no 


gone somewhat farther, and in conformity 
to the wishes of the people, have totally 
abandoned the idea of taxing the female 
sex. ‘lo say that the tax was not a tax 
upon women, but upon those who em- 
ployed women, was putting them in the 
situation of those dogs which were pro- 
posed as a proper subject for taxation, 
and which, not the dog itself, but the 
master of the dog, was to pay. But still, 
even in this refined mode of reasoning, 
there required not any substitution of 
logic to prove, that the tax would affect 
the quadruped, and heavily too; for the 
consequence would have been, that a con- 
siderable number of those animals would 
have so severely felt it, that they would 
have been hung up to avoid the expense of 
keeping them. This certainly would not 
have been quite so desperate a case with 
the women; but their situation, in conse- 
quence of this impost on their servitude, 
[VOL XXV. ] 


doubt. If the right hon. gentleman had 
gone a little farther into the system of 
Dutch taxation, and consulted Mynheer 
Vander Vanfrow’s reasons, he would have 
found, that when a female servant is out 
of bread in Holland, the state is obliged 
to provide for her. This, he said, led him 
to mention a circumstance, which proba- 
bly had occurred to the minister; it was 
that of a tax on the frail sisterhood, im- 
posed by James 1; who also honoured 
them with a badge of distinction, which 
they were obliged to wear. The profits 
of this tax went into the pocket of the 
bishop of Winchester, who gave it up for 
some crown lands ; perhaps a part of Scot- 
Jand-yard. Probably the right hon. gen- 
tleman had forgot, that the taxed girls, 
when turned out of servitude in Holland, 
had places of refuge: there were what 
was called musical shops, to which the 
discarded female could have recourse tor 
[3 G] 
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bread: but here there was no such recep- 
tacle, and the consequences of being dis- 
charged on account of the expense of the 
tax would operate as he had already de.- 
scribed. ‘There were a sct of gentlemen 
in parliament, who had declared, and no 
doubt were serious, that they would give 
up their own understandings to that of 
the minister; not that there appeared by 
that free transfer any great proof of the 
weight and wisdom of those understand- 
ings. He was however of a different way 
of thinking, and resolved to keep his un- 
derstanding in his own possession, and not 
to pin it upon the sleeve of any man. 
This same understanding, poor as it was, 
taught him to see the tax now under con- 
sideration of the committee, in a most 
odious light, with all its pernicious conse- 
quences in waiting; and, therefore, he 
wished to make the minister a convert to 
the same way of thinking, and to gain upon 
him by every power he possessed, to give 
it up for something less oppressive and 
more popular. He beseeched the right 
hon. gentleman, to turn the subject with 
compassion to the helpless, the innocent 
sex, in his mind; and to recollect, that 
they were persons of no property ; that 
they were themselves defenceless, and had 
no protector but man. What the dis- 
tresses of an unhappy girl turned out of 
place would be, were most excellently de- 
scribed by Goldsmith, in his Deserted 
Village: . 

«* Whore the poor hoaseless shivering female lies ; 

She once, perhaps, in Village plenty blest, 

-Has wept at tales of innocence distrest. 

Her modest jouoks the Coltage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 

Now lost to all, her friends, her virtae fled, 

Near her betrayer's dour she lays her head.” 

If the right hon. gentleman was a sports- 
man, he never would have thought of dis- 
tressing females; for it was a rule with 
those who were fond of the game, never to 
kill a hen pheasant: this was a cir¢um- 
stance which any of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s country friends could assure him 
to be fact. But he apprehended, that the 
minister’s ideas did not that way tend: he 
was no sportsman, and consequently in 
levying the taxes there was no distinction : 
male and female were alike the objects of 
his budget. As to the exemption respect- 
ing children, he liked the idea, as it was 
applicable to that which he was very fond 
of, increasing and multiplying; though in 
the present domestic circumstances of his 
family, he had three children and a half, 
and thercfore should be obliged to pay 
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partially in that respect, as the noble lord 
(Surrey) would, if there was a tax on 
powder. The minister had mentioned, 
that all under a certain age were to be 
exempted from the tax: this would not 
only be difficult, but a very delicate point 


' to ascertain, and would be attended with 


all the evil consequences he mentioned ia 
a former debate, when the tax-gatherers 
came to pry into the ages of the family. 
The right hon. gentleman, when he con- 
ceived that the tax on hair-powder, pro- 
posed by the noble earl, would be more 
obnoxious to the females than the one in- 
tended, reminded him of the lines in the 
Rape of the Lock: 

O hadst thou been content to seize 

Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these. 
He said, he should take the liberty of men- 
tioning to the House, that though he had 
not received any instructions from his 


constituents, yet he had received their 


thanks for the part he had taken in opposi- 
tion to the tax now before the committee; 
and he was also honoured with the assur- 
ances of being re-elected at the next 
general election, which he wished was to 
be next week; and the ladies promised 
him every support in their power. He 
had to beg pardon of the committee for 
taking up so much of their time, and should 
conclude with a parody on some lines of 
Pope: 

Curs’d be the tax, how well soe’er it flow, 
That tends to make one lovely maid my foe; 
Gives virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-ey’d virgin steals a tear! 

Sir E. Astley rose, because his pro 
tax on dogs had been alluded to; and 
owned, that he should indeed be very well 
pleased to see both dogs and attornies 
subject to a duty. He thought them both 
articles of luxury, and had coupled them 
in this manner, because most of those who 
employed them ought, in his opinion, to 
pay for an indulgence which he deemed in 
many respects exceptionable: indeed, he 
had long wished to see a tax imposed on 
hair-dressers, men-milliners, and all‘others 
who dealt in effeminate occupations. 

The question being put on lord Surrey’s 
motion, a division took place, when there 
appeared: Noes, 104; Yeas, 22; Mr. 
Pitt’s resolutions were then severally put, 
and agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Irish Com- 
mercial Proposittons.] June 7 The 
order of the day was read for going into 


@ committee on the resolutions on the 
* 
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subject of an arrangement of a commer- 
cial intercourse with Ireland, when lord 
Scarsdale took the chair, and the clerk 
proceeded to read the resolutions; after 
which the House waited, while Mr. Cow- 
per was in search of the copy of the eleven 
Proncsitions voted by the parliament of 
Ireland, and laid before the House origi- 
nally, together with the addresses of the 
Irish Houses of Lords and Commons. [See 
p- 312.) | 

Lord Stormont said, he considered it as 
no ill omen that the paper containing a 
copy of the eleven Irish propositions was 
no where to be found. Thinking as he 
did of their tendency, it should not be his 
office to drag them again into light; and, 
indeed, so unwelcome a task he had no 
occasion to undertake the execution of, 
as he saw a noble lord near him, who, no 
doubt, was ready with his usual ability to 
stand up and supply the deficiency. The 
noble lord would probably explain to the 
committee the reasons which had induced 
administration to abandon the eleven Irish 
propositions originally openedto the House 
of Commons, and to propose resolutions 
so different in their form, and so distinct 
in their principle, as those then under 
consideration. 

Lord Sydney said, he was a little asto- 
nished that the noble viscount should have 
called upon him to supply a deficiency 


which he did not conceive the committee | 


expected, or any individual lord had a 
right to call for at his hands. He cer- 
tainly should decline the task, not being 
desirous of saying any thing, from a wish 
that nothing he might accidentally let fall 
should, through misconstruction be made 
use of to the prejudice of the two coun- 
tries. Possibly the noble viscount, and 
those with whom he acted, might think 
themselves entitled to call upon him to 
explain any thing they professed to enter- 
tain doubts of, and upon his declining to 
comply with their requisitions, might deem 
him unworthy of the situation which he 
had at that time the honour to hold. He 
could only say, if such should be their 
sentiments, that his situation was not of 
his seeking ; and, conscious as he was of 
the extreme detriment that might arise 
from a misrepresentaticn of any thing that 
might drop from him, he certainly would 
not furnish an opportunity for the incon- 
venience and danger to which he alluded. 

Just as lord Sydney approached the 
conclusion of his speech, the paper that 
had been mislaid, was found at the bottom 
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of the box. It was accordingly read, to- 
gether with the Addresses of the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland, and the peti- 
tions and other papers that had been re- 
ferred to the conimmittee appointed by their 
lordships. 

Lord Stormont said, he had only to 
lament the disadvantage to which their 
lordships would be reduced by the silence 
of those in office. He held it to be a con- 
duct.at once unprecedented and unjusti- 
fiable, that a measure of this extensive 
consequence should be presented to their 
lordships with no explanation whatever. 
He should avoid detail in what he was now 
to state, but in every particular their lord- 
ships would see how this strange manner 
of bringing forward the business embar- 
rassed and clogged their conceptions of 
the subject. One great defect under which 
this vast arrangement would consequently 
engage their lordships attention, was, 
that no cause was assigned for the adop- 
tion of this system at present. He denied 
that it was the effect of a former adminis- 
tration. That insinuation had been thrown ~ 
out, witl) many others, only for the pur- 

ose of destroying the weight of such ob- 
jections as were likely to be brought 
against it. But the Irish had themselves 
long ago effectually refuted the surmise, 
by declaring their entire satisfaction at 
what had been done for them. ‘The mea- 
sure was then complete, and the present 
system had no dependence whatever upon 
it. To reason, therefore, on this principle, 
was absurd in the extreme, as it supposed 
what was not true, that asystem had com- 
menced and remained unfinished till the 
present ministry took it up. He was rather 
inclined to give them the merit of the 
whole. The offspring, in his opinion, was 
their own. But the birth was not a na- 
tural one. It had struggled into life under 
a complication of imperfections. It came 
into the world curtailed of every fair pe 
portion, and stamped with every mark of 
original depravity. He had endeavoured, 
with as much candour and coolness as he 
could, to feel his way. No reason which 
appeared sufficient to him, had yet been 
alleged to justify this prodigious innova~ 
tion in the intercourse of the two coun- 
tries. And since Ireland seemed satisfied, 
it was somewhat astonishing that we were 
not so. We had, certainly, made great 
and liberal exertions to render her lap of 
national felicity full. But why should this. 
country be exhausted to make it overflow ? 
He was aware that the people of Ireland, 
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like some of the popular leaders in this in which that great Irish ‘patriot asserted, 
kingdom, were solicitous for an equal re- ; that the interests of Great Britain, where- 
presentation. This had been well named: ever any thing like clashing or jarring oc- 


the phrenzy of political reformation. 


But , curred, ought to have the preference. 


he would venture to say, that if this sys- ; They were not, in his opinion, the friends 


tem was intended to operate as a compen- 
sation for that measure; if one theory was 


| 


i 


of either, who did not heartily subscribe 
to this sentiment. When the union of 


to be thus bartered for another, the pur- | Scotland and England was in agitation, 


chase of moderation, in this instance, had 
been rated much too high. He then 
called upon any of their lordships to ac- 
count for the relinquishing the former for 
the sake of the latter propositions, as they 
contained nothing, in his opinion, to jus- 
tify the concession. He asked what the 
consequences to this country must have 
been, had not these resolutions been 
changed ? He recapitulated, in a few 
‘words, some of the most striking objec- 
‘ tions which lay against the resolutions in 
their original form. He knew none of 
the consequences which he stated were 
intended. But, he asked their lordships, 
what comfort a dying man received, from 
being told that the wound of which he 
was expiring was not meant to be mortal ? 
He instanced in this part of the argument 
the case of the East-India Company, and 
West-India monopoly. But what appeared 
to him the most pernicious part of the 
pian was, the manner in which it violated 
the property of individuals. The whole 
copy-right of this country, which had been 
estimated at above 200,000/. was by this 
system, in its first shape, altogether anni- 
_hilated. This was done by the represen- 
tative of one of the most enlightened bodies 
of the universe, at an zrain which science 
was in its full lustre, and by a minister 
whose mind was tormed to embrace all 
that was noble and graceful in polite litera- 
ture. But what was the general principle 
which ran through these resolutions ? They 
were undoubtedly intended to equalize 
the commercial advantages of the two 
kingdoms, But he was altogether at a 
Joss to see where this prevailing feature 
was to be found. Supposing this to be 
the object of the measure, he could not 
conceive how it could be accomplished, 
unless in the three following ways, viz. 
That all manufactures should be equally 
free in both; that in both countries equal 
duties should take place on the same arti- 
cles; and, that whatever exceptions were 
adopted in any of these respects, should 
be adopted by consent of both. He ad- 
verted to every topic of argument which 
had been used in another House. He 
quoted a letter from sir William Temple, 


the proposition of a free commercial inter- 
course was proposed to the English com- 
missioners. Among these were the names 
of Cooper, Halifax, Godolphin, and Somers. 
These great men rejected the proposal so 
effectually, that they would not give it a 
hearing. He was not, however, without 
hopes, that since their lordships, much to 
their honour, had resolved to go into the 
evidence, they would not curtail the 
matter, but go into it at full length. 

The Earl of Abingdon said :—My lords, 
having upon former occasions, presumed 
to lay my poor ideas before your lordships 
on the subject of Ireland; having stated 
what, in my humble opinion, was the rela- 
tive situation of that country to this, and 
what too was the line of right that ought 
to be drawn between them; those of your 
lordships who may do me the honour to 
recollect what those ideas were, will 
readily perceive, that I do not now rise tq 
offer myself to your lordships, in upposi- 
tion to the measure that is now before us; 
but, on the contrary, to give it my hearty 
support. The ideas which I ventured to 
submit to the House, respected the policy 
of the two kingdoms, and not their com- 
merce; they were political, and nat com- 
mercial. Of the former, the time is gone 
by; jacta est alea ; and what I have said, 
is, perhaps, better buried in silence than 
revived by repetition. Of the latter, the 
propositions now before you form the sub- 
ject-matter only; and as such it is to them 
and them only, that I am called upon to 
express the reasons of my satisfaction, as 
the ground of that assent which J shall 
most readily give to your lordships. But, 
my lords, before I do this, 1 cannat help 
saying a word or two in reference to what 
has passed upon this subject, merely as it 
has relation to that insolence of opposition 
which has been given, by some, to the 
measure of these propositions. 

My lords, what has been done respect- 
ing the policy of Ireland and this country ; 
I mean that part of it which, in my con- 
science, I could not approve, was not the 
act of his Majesty’s present minister. Of 
this, his hands, like those: of his great 
father before him, ‘are clean:’ and } 


~ 
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rejoice that hands such as his, upon such 
a subject, are clean. But to whom, then, 
shall we impute this act? To him, my 
Jords, to that very man who now boldy 
stands forth the enemy of a measure, 
which, if in any degree wrong, his conduct, 
and his conduct only, has made necessary, 
and compels the performance of. Con- 
cessions, especially when neither asked 
for nor expected, never fail to prove the 
parent of concessions. Concession begets 
concession, till where to stop is often out 
of the reach of human wisdom to know. 
‘This was the case with Ireland and this 
country; and yet the very author of those 
concessions is now one of the unnatural 
ringleaders of an unnatural faction in this 
country, in opposition toa measure which he 
himself, as 1 have said, has rendered of ne- 
cessity tobe done. Who this man is, your 
lordships need not be told. Think of the 
man who has done all the mischief that folly 
and wickedness united could suggest ; who 
has, upon every occasion and in every in- 
stance, sacrificed the interest of his coun- 
try to his own selfish and inordinate lust 
of power; and he is the man, in title the 
most fitting that belongs to him, the mi- 
nister of the American war, and insomuch 
the grand culprit of the nation. This is 
the man, he who, at the very time he was 
planting the dagger in the breasts of our 
fellow-subjects in America, and wasting 
the public treasure of Ins country, with a 
profligacy unknown to the annals of any 
government upon the face of the globe, 
for the express purpose of maintaining, as 
he declared, “ the just and undoubted le- 
gislative rights of Great Britain.”? What 
did this minister do, my lords? Without 
demand, nay, without expectation on the 
part of Ireland a the demands and ex- 
pectations of Ireland at that time went no 
farther than to the modification of Poyn- 
ing’s Law) ; I say, my lords, what did this 
minister.do? ‘That the discontents of Ire- 
Jand might not operate, in conjunction 
with those of America, to the loss of his 
place, § manu sua propria inimica,’ with 
his own unhallowed hand, and in the hour 
of political dastardy and cowardice, he not 
only opened, (without even a proposition 
of equivalency, when almost any equiva- 
Jent whatever might have been obtained, ) 
the whole of the West India commerce to 
Jreland ; but, in so doing, surrendered up 
the legislative rights of this country over 
Ireland to Ireland. [See the 20th Geo. 3, 
cap. 10, where the right of regulating the 
Eommerce of Ireland is taken owt of the 
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British parliament, and transferred, for 
the first time in the annals of England, to 
the parliament of Ireland.] A surrender, 
my lords, which, if I did not feel myself 
in the capacity of a judge, and but for the 
indecency of one under those circum- 
stances calling out for, and provoking im- 
peachments, I should never cease to be 
silent until that minister was brought to 
the bar of this House; for, my lords, if it 
be true, that the right of regulation and 
control over the commerce of Ireland has 
ever been in the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain; and if it be true, as 4 fundamental 
maxim both of reason and common sense, 
as well as of the constitution of this coun- 
try (and what noble lord is possessed of 
sufficient temerity to venture to assert the 
contrary ?) that “ the legislative being but 
a delegated power from the people, they 
who have it cannot pass it over to others;” 
what argument can elude impeachment, 
what plea prevent condemnation ? 

But, having said that what was done, 
was without demand or expectation on the 
part of Ireland, and wishing to be as well 
founded in fact as I am in argument, I 
will, in order to ascertain this, beg leave 
to read a paragraph or two from a pamphlet 
which was written and published in Ireland 
at the time, and at the instance, as I do 
verily believe, of the minister himself, for 
he is called therein, ‘‘ one of the most 
liberal and virtuous ministers Great Bri- 
tain has ever been blessed with!’ This 
pamphlet is entitled, ‘ Considerations 
submitted to the People of Ireland.”’ It 
was written in answer to one said to be 
written by Mr, Grattan, on the Mutiny 
Bill, and the part J allude to is this:— 
‘¢ The sudden and unexpected concession 
to us, of unlimited trade on the part of 
Great Britain, after a violent and unjusti- 
fiable detention of it for above a century; 
that trade! by means of which she became 
the mistress and the wonder of the world ; 
that trade! for the exclusive enjoyment of 
which her legislature has endeavoured, at 
every risk, to vindicate a supremacy 
over the subordinate parts of the empire ; 
that trade! on account of the usurpation 
of which she has lived in jealousy and 
enmity with us for a century past; that 
she should so suddenly, so generously, and 
so equally admit us into a participation of 
that trade with her, is a matter we so 
little expected, that we scarcely believe 
her sincere in it ; and the astonished Irish- 
man receives the boon, as Scrub does 
Archer’s generosity in the play—* Ah! it 
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is a guinea, by this light ;—but I suppose, 
brother Martin, you expect one-and- 
twenty shillings in change!’ Such, then, 
is this minister, and such the man whom 
we now find linked with the immaculate 
house of Cavendish, and to whom all the 
Whigs of this roel) are called upon to 
look up, and to bow down to, as to the god 
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positions, as they appear to me in a com- 
mercial light: but tiere is one other view 
of them which I wish to take; a view so 
transcendent, and of such magnitude in 
my mind’s eye, as to place in total dark- 
ness every other consideration upon the 
subject ; for in this view what are these 
propositions? Not propositions of com- 


of their idolatry. Shameful profanation! | merce only, but propositions of eternal 


‘ Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.’ 
why, my lords? Is it because principles 


And | amity between two jarring kingdoms. 


Such are these propositions; and this the 


unite the band? No, for reasons ten times | light in which we must behold them: pro- 


worse than any principle, be that principle 
ever so bad. From motives of private in- 
terest, separated from those of the public 
good. rom motives of coalition, for the 
avowed purpose of seizing upon the go- 
vernment of the country, and of driving 
from the helm a minister, who, by a peace, 
had saved the nation from certain and 
irremediable perdition; and a peace too, 
my lords, which, to use the eloquent and 
classic language of our present minister, 
was made as necessary by one part of this 
faction, as it was unconditionally declared 
to be so by the other. 

And now, my lords, for a few words on 
the business more immediately before us. 
The present propositions are, in them- 
selves, simply commercial. Their object 
is to open a free intercourse of trade be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and of that trade 
to give an equal participation to both. So 
far, then, no possible objection thereto 
can arise in my mind. To the admission 
of freedom in trade to Ireland, my wishes 
have not only gone in all its latitude, but 
they have gone much farther. It was my 
wish that Ireland should possess inter- 
nally a complete and independent legisla- 
tion over itself; and upon that ground I 
voted most cordially for the repeal of the 
declaratory law of the 6th of George 1. 
One other wish I had, but it was of an- 
other complexion. It was that the regu- 
lation of, and the control over, the exter- 
nal commerce of the whole British empire 
might still remain in the parliament of 
Great Britain; and in so thinking, I con- 
‘ ceived I was consulting no less the interest 
of Ireland, than the good of the whole; 
‘whether I was right or whether I was 
wrong, time must evince. The grounds 
upon which my opinion was formed, I 
have already stated in argument to this 
House. If they are fallacious, I shall re- 
joice that they are so; if not, let him look 
to it for the ill consequences that may 
ensue, who has been the cause of them. 
So much, then, my lords, for these pro- 


Pe my lords, with which, single- 
anded and alone, I would meet and com- 
bat with all the manufacturers of England. 
What! shall the interests of any set of 
men, however numerous, be put in com- 
petition, and be made to counteract the 


| Joint interests of two kingdoms? And what 


{ 
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man who calls himself a statesman, and is 
not asleep, that would listen for a moment 
to an opposition like this? Let us remem- 
ber America, my lords, and let us not for- 
get the issue of that unhappy contest. 
Let us recollect the footing, that, contrary 
to all belief, France obtained in that coun- 
try; and then turning our eyes upon Ire- 
land, let us see the hold that France has 
there: a hold, my lords, that makes this a 
delicate subject to touch upon and your 
lordships perceiving this, I shall only say 
—Close with Ireland in the moment when 
you may do so, and bind her to you by 
the prevalency of her worldly- interest, 
though you may not be able to do so by 
any other. Having shaken off the fetters 
of your Jaws, let her be attached to you 
by the ties and bonds of affection. Be 
one people. Let your intercst be one; 
let your objects be the same ;_ and let the 
means to the. end be so likewisé. My 
lords, I have only to add my congratula- 
tions to his Majesty’s ministers, for having 
made from so bad a beginning so good an 
ending. Out of a chaos a system has ap- 
peared;. the happy fruits of which, in the 
uninterrupted happiness and prosperity of 
both kingdoms, long, long, may each con- 
tinue to reap and enjoy ! 

The Lord Chancellur began a reply to 
lord Stormont, with some observations, 
partly ironical, on the salutary delay that 
the noble viscount had recommended, de- 
claring, that he believed, for the most part, 
the noble viscount would not occasion any 
delay but what was salutary. His lordship 
said, by the noble lord’s animated apos- 
trophe to the manufacturers, and the par- 
ticular action that accompanied it, it 
seemed as if, in order to create delay not 
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quite so salutary, the noble viscount stood 
‘in need of their aid and assistance, and 
that there were some persons of that de- 
scription below the bar. His lordship de- 
fended lord Sydney for not having spoken, 
declaring that there was no occasion, and 
that the noble lord had, as he conceived, 
assigned good reasons for not going into 
the subject, the question immediately be- 
fore the committee being that the peti- 
tioners be called in, and heard by them- 
selves and counsel. It was wise and expe- 
dient for the minister and for Mr. Orde to 
go fully into the subject, when they seve- 
rally stated the propositions to parliament 
here and in Ireland, because the subject 
was then new and not understood; but 
the reverse of the same reason being the 
case now, he thought it not right for the 
noble lord to go into it, and he commended 
him for not having done so. With regard 
to the noble viscount’s recommendation 
that the noble lord should imitate the ex- 
ample of the minister, he begged him to 
remember it was not quite so easy a thing 
to imitate him; perlraps the noble viscount 
was himself, from his superior eloquence, 
most capable of attempting it with success. 
His lordship paid lord Stormont many 
compliments on the able speech he had 


made, but seemed to consider it as a fine. 


gpeech, made merely for the purpose of 
procrastination. He concluded with re- 
peating the motion, viz. “ That the peti- 
tioners be called in.” 

Lord Loughborough rose to put it to 
their lordships and to the learned lord, 
whether the truly eloquent speech that 
had been delivered by his noble friend 
really had made no other impression upon 
the committee, than appearing to be a 
speech against time? His lordship asked, 
if the masterly explanation of the various 
circumstances attending the transaction, if 


the valuable information furnished to the- 


committee by the able investigation of the 
subject, and the variety of new lights 
thrown upon it by the noble viscount, de- 
served to be so considered as the learned 
lord had chosen to consider it. He ex- 
pressed his surprise at the conduct of the 
noble lord, who, though it appeared to be 
his proper and peculiar duty to open the 
business to the House, had declined it for 
the extraordinary reason he had stated, 
viz. for fear he should happen to drop any 
thing in the course of his speech that 
might, by a misconstruction, be made an 
improper or mischievous use of without 
doors. He urged its extreme impropriety, 
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declaring that on every preceding occa- 
sion at all similar, the noble lord’s prede- 
cessors had not only thought it right, but 
their indispensable duty, to explain the 
business to the House. He cited the case 
of the treaty with France, in the reign of 
queen Anne, immediately after the peace 
of Utrecht, and also the famous Conven- 
tion treaty, declaring that sir Robert Wal- 
pole and lord Godolphin would have dis- 
dained to have wrapped themselves up in 
such a cloak, where on every plea of man- 
liness, fairness, and respect to the com- 
mittee, some one minister ought to have 
stood forward and have detailed the system 
of policy upon which the intended treat 
was founded. His lordship also took 
notice of lord Sydney’s having said, he 
had not sought for the place he held. It 
was, he declared, an assumption of greater 
modesty than apperes to him to be ne- 
cessary, nor could he very readily credit 
it. He said, the deduction naturally aris- 
ing from such an argument as the noble 
lord had used in order to avoid speaking, 
was such as the respect which he bore to 
the noble lord would not suffer him to 
mentivn. 

Lord Sydney said, notwithstanding what 
the learned lord had been pleased to sug- 
gest, he should reserve himself for the Re 
occasion to enter into the particulars of 
the system; the question at present he 
took to be merely, that the petitioners be 
heard by’ themselves and their counsel. 
With regard to Mr. Orde, whose example 
had been held out to him, let the com- 
mittee recollect how Mr. Orde had been 
treated, and then ask themselves, if that 
was any encouragement for him to render 
himself liable to the same misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse. He complained of the 
libellous use that had been made of what 
had been stated to be Mr. Orde’s speech, 
declaring that as soon as news arrived of 
his having opened the propositions, an in- 
flammatory frand-bill, containing what was 
stated tu be Mr. Orde’s arguments, with 
violent comments subjcined to each, had 
been published and circulated throughout 
the whole kingdom. From that libellous 
hand-bill had the noble lords spoken who 
had alluded to Mr. Orde’s speech, for they 
could have it on no other authority. 

The Earl of Carlisle said it was a very 
extraordinary circumstance, that neither 
the noble lord, nor any one of his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, would stand up and give 
the committee the information they ought 
to have upon the subject. They had 
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nothing before them but the naked resolu- 
tions, for the report of the privy council 
was the greatest farce and mockery that 
could be coticeived, since nothing could 
be a greater farce and mockery than an 
aur set on foot after the propositions 
had been voted by the Irish parliament, 
an inquiry the sole object of which seemed 
to be not to find fault with the be sea 
His lordship said, they had no less than 
seven of his Majesty's cabinet ministers in 
that House, and yet, strange to tell, no 
information could they obtain, but were 
left to sit down to the slender food on 
their table. He lamented, that the mi- 
nister himself was not among them, but 
the Nile, he observed, flowed not there ; 
and although they had the septem ostta 
Nii, their waters were dried up, and so 
far from fertilizing the country, not one 
drop of information was to be obtained 
from them. His lordship still pressed for 
some explanation. : 

At length the question was agreed to, 
and Mr. Erskine was called to the bar. 


June 30. The examination of witnesses 
relative to the Irish propositions continued 
till this day, when lord Sydney moved, 
that the House, should, on the 8th of July, 
resolve itself into a committee, to consider 
of the said propositions; which was agreed 
to. 


July 8 The order of the day having 
been read for the House to resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House on 
the commercial resolutions relative to Ire- 
land, the House went’ into the said com- 
mittee; lord Hawke in the chair. 

Lord Sydney then rose, and began his 
speech with declaring, that it was not from 
any want of respect to their lordships, or 
from any dereliction of his duty, that he 
sincerely lamented that the arduous task 
of opening to the House the purport and 
tendency of the resolutions, had not been 
placed in any hands but his own. In the 
debates that had already taken place upon 
the subject, a question had been put to 
him, which, he owned he had not expected 
to have heard asked, and that was, what 
was the necessity that made his Majes- 
ty’s ministers think it incumbent upon 
them to bring forward any plan for the 
arrangement of a commercial intercourse 
with Ireland? To that question he con- 
ceived it would have been a sufficient an- 


swer to have moved, that the resolution, 


come to by their lordships on the 17th of 
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May, 1782, be read. His lordship re- 
minded the House of the clamours, the 
discontents, and the riots that had taken 
place in Ireland, subsequent to the voting 
of this resolution. He mentioned also the 
proceedings by attachment, and all the 
various circumstances that manifested the 
jealousy and upeasiness of that country, 
and made up the aenarenrd that caused 
ministers to think it their duty to lose no 
time in coming forward with some plan for 
cementing the two kingdoms on principles 
of union, harmony, and affection. With 
this view it was, he said, that the eleven 
sl er geir voted by the parliament of 

reland, had been originally proposed ; and 
the resolutions that had been sent up to 
their lordships by the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding what had been said to the 
contrary, he should contend, were not by 
any means a departure from the principle 
of those propositions. His lordship took 
notice, that in the course of the various 
cursory debates that had taken place, 
since the subject had been under conside- 
ration in that House, a word had been 
made use of that called for some animad& 
version. It had been said, that the original 
propositions had been negatived. This he 
must deny for the reason he had stated, 
viz. because the resolutions were bunlt on 
precisely the same principle, as was made 
the groundwork of the propositions that 
came from Ireland. He declared it would 
have been wiser to have negatived the pro- 
positions in an open and manly way, than 
thus, by insinuation, to have attempted to 
convey to Ireland, that they had been 
negatived, when the fact was undeniably 
otherwise. His lordship proceeded to 
speak to the several resolutions, and the 
tendency of each. He stated, that the 
first of the eleven propositions had been, 
in the other House, divided into two, for 
the purpose cf voting that part of it, which 
stood as the first resolution, unanimously. 
That, he observed, contained a principle 
in which all were agreed. It remained, 
then, for him to prove, that the remaining 
resolutions grew necessarily out of the 
first, and were all of them perfectly cor- 
respondent to the principle of it, and illus- 
trative of its purport and meaning. He 
then sainadvertad on the several subse- 
quent resolutions, and contended, that, 
they communicated to Ireland a participa- 
tion of our trade and manufactures, 
checked and guarded only by such excep- 
tions as were obviously necessary for the 
security of our revenue. Speaking of the 
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fourth resolution, he took notice of the 
clamour that had been raised upon it, 
. upon two different grounds, viz. that it was 
either an interference with the indepen- 
dence of the Irish legislature, in respect 
to the trade and navigation laws to be 
made hereafter, or that it was a resump- 
tion and revocation of the right of legis- 
lating for herself, granted to Ireland some 
years since by the repeal of the Act of the 
6th of the present King, and that it origi- 
nated in a desire to undo and recall what 
was then done. His lordship said, he less 
feared the former reasoning than the latter. 
What had been conceded, ought on no 
account to be resumed. Ireland was to 
all intents and purposes an independent 
kingdom, and had an undoubted right to 
legislate for herself. He wished, there- 
fore, that such mischievous insinuations 
might not be thrown out; the only aim of 
those who dealt in them could be, to rouse 
the jealousy of Ireland, and provoke ill 
humour between the two countries. The 
resolution did not legislate for Ireland, it 
did nothing more than what Ireland had 
consented to already. It implied a con- 
dition, that for the good of the gencral 
interests of the empire, the laws respect- 
ing trade and navigation should be the 
saine in both kingdoms. When the reso- 
lution was maturely considered, he had 
not a doubt that there would not be found 
a considerate man in Ireland, who would 
not acknowledge that 1t was pertectly un- 
objectionable. After taking some pains 
to justify this resolution, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the rest. 
He made slight observations on all of them, 
tll he came to the twelfth, that which 
states that a farther duty shall be charged 
on the importation‘of articles of manufac- 
ture adequate to countervail the internal 
duty chargeable on the manufacture. 
Upon this, his lordship reasoned for some 
time. He said, he had heard noble lords 
declare, that it was impossible to impose 
any duty on the importation of an article 
of manufacture that should be adequate to 
countervail the internal duty. That was 
in his opinion mere assertion, and not 
argument. It was not absolutely impos- 
sible; that it was extremely ditficult he 
was ready to admit, but it was neverthe- 
less feasible. It must be done by a book 
of rates, to be made out for the purpose, 
and submitted to the sanction of the par- 
liaments of the two kingdoms. He said, 
it was his intention when the committee 
came to the eighteenth, to move for some 
[ VOL. XXV. ] 
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slight alterations, in order the better to 
secure the rights of the patentees at pre- 
sent in possession. He meant also to pro- 
pose some amendments with regard to salt, 
and some other amendments of less mag- 
nitude. He dwelt for some time on the 
twentieth resolution, that which related to 
the appropriation of the surplus of the 
hereditary revenue of Ireland, in support 
of the naval. force of the empire. He 
stated the average amount of the heredi- 
tary revenue for given periods for a number 
of years past, shewing, that it had gra- 
dually risen considerably. He hinted at 
the component parts of the hereditary 
revenue, and said, it could not but grow 
in proportion to the growing wealth of the 
country. He mentioned the examination 
of the manufacturers that had been gone 
through at the bar, and spoke of their 
apprehensions as, in a great measure ill- 
founded. His lordship concluded with 
moving, ‘* That the committee do agree 
to the first resolution.” . 

The Ear] of Carlisle observed, that as 
the noble lord had begun with asserting 
that these propositions were not . only 
necessary, but would be very advantageous 
to this country, he had: paid the greatest 
attention to his speech, and waited with 
no little degree of anxiety for those ad- 
vantages to be pointed out; every noble 
lord, therefore, must give him credit, when 
he assured them, that he felt an infinite 
degree of surprise at secing the noble lord 
sit down without even hinting ata single 
iota from which any benetit could possibly 
accrue. The noble lord had likewise as- 
serted, there was necessity for these pro- 
positions; but he had failed in his proof, 
for Ireland had never asked for such a 
thing; nay it was curious enough to hear 
how differently they were treated as it 
were by the same people. The minister, 
it might be said, had come forward to the 
Irish with the utmost good-nature, and 
told them, ** You are a very good kind of 
people, but you don’t know what you 
want; now I am your friend, leave it to 
me, and I will take care of you; you shall 
have the trade of England.” . Here a> 
similar kind of language is held to the 
manufacturers; ** You are a gaod sort of 
people too, but you cannot tell any thing 
about what is likely to be for your own 
interest; why, the Irish will have no 
benefit at all.” Such were the arguments 
made use of; but as one must certainly be 
false, ministers he apprehended would be 
credited by neither ; and upon which ac- 
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count it was that both countries seemed 
to be anxious for time that they might 
have an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves, he would move that the chairman 
do leave the chair for the purpose, on the 
Houee being resumed, that he might move 
that their lordships final consideration of 
the propositions be at least deferred till 
next session. 

The Earl of Coventry was determined 
to vote in favour of the propositions, be- 
cause they were produced by a right hon. 
gentleman, who for his abilities was not 
only the admiration of his own country, 
but the wonder of the universe. The pro- 
position on the table, he could not detend 
as a perfect measure; but he had so high 
an opinion of the right hon. gentleman, 
that he had not the least doubt but that at 
@ future period their imperfections would 
be amended. 

Lord Dudley saw so many evils arising 
out of the propositions in their present 
shape, that he could not hesitate for a 
moment in agreeing with the noble earl 
who had moved for the chairman’s quit- 
ting the chair; so convinced was he of 
the injury they would be of to the manu- 
facturers in this kingdom, that he should 
be ashamed to meet any person in his own 
neighbourhood, if he did not give them 
every opposition in his power: he per- 
_fectly agreed as to the effects they would 
have on the iron and glass trade; the lat- 
ter of which, he observed, was particularly 
burthened in this kingdom, and as largely 
encouraged in every other; in France, for 
instance, the manufacturers of glass were 
ranked as gentlemen, and permitted to 
wear a sword; he did not know that such 
a distinction would have any effect in this 
country, but he thought they ought to be 
protected from the ruin they were now 
threatened with. Here the duty was upon 
the raw material ; it very often happened, 
that some defect would appear in what 
they cast; it was obliged to be thrown 
into the melting-pot again; and as often 
as it went there, so often did it pay duty. 
He had heard it from a very respectable 
character, that although it had not been 
given in evidence, that it:frequently hap- 
. pened, an apprentice before he was per- 
fect in his business cost his master 300/. 
in the articles he spoilt, by their being so 
repeatedly subjected to the duty. 

Lord Walsingham rose in defence of the 

ropositions, and entered pretty largely 
into the situation of Ireland at different 
periods, and what acts had been passed in 
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the British parliament im her favour; and 
having come to the present time, he de- 
clared it to be perfectly his opinion, that 
the present measure was the most advis- 
able that could be thought of, and that 
the principal objections he had heard 
made to it were nugatory : it had been ob- 
jected to as injurious to the colonial trade; 
how that could be maintained, he was en- 
tirely at a loss to comprehend, because the 
Irish were at this moment at liberty to 
carry their goods wherever they pleased ; 
and although much stress had been laid 
upon the advantages of the Irish ports, on 
account of their contiguity with the West 
India islands, he thought that of very lit- 
tle consequence, as he did not believe 
they would be able in Ireland, any more 
than m England, to make above one voy- 
age in the year; the sugars were ready 
for exportation about March, and the 
hurricanes set in so early as September ; 
therefore it was unlikely, unléss in a few 
instances, that more than one cargo would 
be attempted in the season. He contended 
that there were no grounds for the sug- 
gestions that had been made, that there 
would be an opening for smuggling, by 
their having permission to bring foreign 
goods into England, after they had been 
landed in Ireland. He said, that for more 
than a century she had laboured under 
particular hardships and restrictions, and. 
that she ought to be relieved from them; 
these regulations, in his opinion, would 
effect that end, and be productive of a 
cordial friendship between the two coun- . 
tries; founded in that a ara they should 
certainly have his most hearty support. _ 
Lord Derby was sorry the House had 
still to regret the want of information how 
these propositions were to be beneficial to 
England. The noble Secretary of State 
had asserted they would be so; and for 
his part, he had no objection to assert the 
contrary would be the case; now, their 
lordships could decide only, according as 
they thought he or the noble lord pos- 
sessed the greatest share of veracity ; but 
nevertheless, he should not content him- 
self with the mere assertion, but refer to 
the evidence which had been given at the 
bar. He wished the noble earl, who had 
been so lavish in the praise of a certain 
right hon. gentleman, had taken a better 
opportunity for so doing than on these 
propositions, which had been framed in 
folly, and supported by obstinacy; and 
which, indeed, notwithstanding they were 
presented as final, the minister's noble 
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peneeyne was ready to admit, were very 
amperfect. The noble lord who had open- 
ed this business, if he was not very erro- 
neously informed, made a little mistake in 
the arguments he had used in support of 
the necessity of passing these propositions, 
and with respect to the attachments bein 
issued ; his accounts of that business state 
it to be on a very different subject, a sub- 
ject that he should have been happy to 
have seen treated with a little more seri- 
ousness in this country, the reform of par- 
Jiament ; they had foniod meetings for 
effecting that purpose, and for advertising 
vhose meetings it was that the attachments 
were issued. The noble lord had declared 
himself a friend to legislative union; he 
was a friend likewise to that idea, and had 
no doubt there would come a time when 
Ireland wouid view it as an advantage. 
The noble lord who spoke last, had taken 
a great deal of pains to prove that Ireland 
would derive no advantage from her vici- 
nity to the West India islands; he would 
allow him one part of his argument, with- 
out admitting it to be the fact, that they 
would make no more than one voyage in 
the season; and he would then wish to 
know whether he considered being first in 
the market as no advantage? That there 
would be an opening for smuggling of fo- 
reign goods, was to hima glaring fact ; for 
if a ship took her clearance from Dublin, 
she could come into the very river, and 
lay there as long as she thought proper, 
unless some officer chanced to go on 
board, and then it would be sufficient time 
for her owner to enter her cargo at the 
Custom-house; for on producing her 
clearance, she was safe from confiscation. 
By these advantages, Ireland would soon 
become the carriers of trade, and England 
lose one of her greatest benefits, the nur- 
sery of seamen ; and notwithstanding it was 
now become the fashion to admire novelty, 
and to defend fortifications, he hoped he 
should never see the time when England 
would neglect her grand bulwark, and put 
confidence in any other defence than her 
wooden walls. His lordship then adverted 
to the treatment the manufacturers had 
received from administration, which, he 
said, was most scandalous; and, in parti- 
cular, he instanced Messrs. Walker and 
Richardson, who had been sent as dele- 
gates from Lancaster, to solicit the repeal 
of the fustian-tax: these gentlemen un- 
derwent a long examination, as they con- 
ceived, about the business on which they 
had come to town, but observing many 
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questions were put to them, entirely fo- 
reign to the subject, it struck them their 
replies would be construed to relate to the 
Irish propositions; they asked if such was 
the case, but could get no answer. Was 
such a treatment defensible to men of re- 
pute and character? There was a kind of 
contradiction in the arguments of the 
noble lords who were friends to these 
propositions, for which he could not ac- 
count; they asserted it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to pass them into a law, and de- 
nied, in the same breath, that they were 
to be of any advantage to Ireland. Why 
pass them? Where existed the necessity? 
not in England, he would take upon hime 
self to say, since several of the manufac- 
turers had positively declared, if they 
passed, it would become necessary for 
them to transport their property to Ire- 
land: one of those who made that asser- 
tion paid no less a sum than 20,000/. per 
annum excise duty. Would any member 
of administration be hardy enough to say, 
that the emigration of such a man would 
not be a loss to the kingdom? Would it 
be asserted, then, that the emigration of 3 
million of manufacturers (exclusive of their 
families) was of no consequence? Was no 
attention to be paid to the prayers of at 
least one-eighth part of the inhabitants of 
the whole kingdom, who had already stood 
forward against these propositions? Was 
the nation in so prosperous a state as not 
to feel such a loss in the revenue? Rather, 
was not every individual so burthened 
with taxes, that he could scarcely live 
under them? This led him to another 
roof of the minister's transcendent abi- 
ities, and which he could not avoid men- 
tioning to his panegyrists. After last year 
passing an impost so ruinous that he was 
compelled to repeal it, he this session, in 
his wisdom, had carried one into a law, 
which he could not find any person hardy 
enough to put in force; those who had 
been appointed by the act having public] 
declined being the hangman to his will, 
and putting so unjust a measure into exe- 
cution. His lordship concluded with de- 
claring, that he had taken up so much of 
their time, conceiving it to be his duty to 
oppose a measure, in which the property 
of every individual of the kingdom was in- 
volved ; and having done thus much, he 
should sit down contented, and let what 
would be the fate of them, he should be 
happy io his mind at having acquitted him- 
self from having any hand in them. 
Lord Camden said, that no man could 
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be more sensibly impressed with the im- 
portance of the object which then agitated 
their lordships than himself. From the 
moment it had been presented to the 
House, he had devoted his mind to the 
contemplation of the subject, and had 
daily and hourly employed himself in 
weighing the several arguments for and 
against the proposed intercourse with the 
sister kingdom. The result of his inquiry 
was, that taking a comprehensive view of 
the matter, and looking to all the conside- 
rations essential to the true understanding 
of the system, it was a measure salutary 
and political, and which would be produc- 
tive of many valuable benefits to the em. 
pire. 

' The objections to the system naturally 
divided themselves into two classes. The 
first was, that there was no necessity for 


-- the system: and the second comprehend- 


ed the various arguments, evidence, and 
reasoning to prove, that if there was ne- 
cessity for a system, this was defective, 
improper, and dangerous. In regard to the 
first, he was astonished to hear it asserted, 
that there was no necessity for any system. 
Nothing but the strongest necessity could, 
to his knowledge, have induced the pre- 
sent administration to undertake a business 
so weighty as the present, and which, 
however conducted, it was certain must 
. be productive of murmurs and discontent. 
These, however, they had ventured to 
disregard, when they considered that the 
Well-founded complaints of Ireland had 
convulsed that island from north to south. 
He would call to their lordships recollec- 
tion the situation of the two countries 
prior to the year 1782. It was then ad- 
mitted on all hands, that Ireland had been 
hitherto much oppressed, “and that it was 
> hightime to lighten theburthen under which 
she had so patiently laboured and groaned. 
The share he took in that measure, ren- 
dered it necessary for him to state his 
opinion explicitly on this. Who did not 
know that the trade between the two 
countries was then, as it still was, very 
unequal? This was so much the case, that 
the Irish had been, oftener than once, 
almost in a state of open rebellion. Was 
not Ireland still clamorous? It was the 
‘cry of starving manufacturers on every 
side, that they were undersold by thelkng- 
lish importer; they complained that their 
woollens were excluded from the English 
market, whilst a free ingress into theirs 
was allowed to the products of Britain; 
‘they urged that the admission and exclu- 
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sion should on every principle of justice 
be reciprocal; and it must be confessed, 
their complaints were not without sufficient 
foundation. They had called aloud to their 
own parliament for duties to protect their 
infant manufactures ; they had proceeded 
from complaints to menaces, and from 
menaces to riot. Even the prudent and 
moderate Chamber of Commerce of Belfast 
had adopted this language, when they 
said, ‘* that by protecting duties alone, 
England had raised her manufactures to 
their present height, and that by such 
means only Ireland could expect to rise.” 

What was the gracious Sovereign of 
both countries to do in a dilemma like 
this? As king and protector of the in- 
terests of England, could he suffer Ireland 
to exclude English manufactures? As 
father of his people, could he see so nu- 
merous a body of his Irish subjects in dis- 
tress, without offering to step forward to 
their relief? The Irish importuned their 
parliament in vain for redress? The reso- 
lutions before their lordships were calcu- 
lated to remedy this inconvenience. As 
that was their professed object, it became 
their lordships to deliberate on their ten- 
dency and aptness with care, and regard 
every Insinuation against their necessity 
as, at least, requiring proof. Were not 
his Majesty’s ministers to guard agamst a 
circumstance which wore so threatening 
an aspect to the tranquillity of the empire ? 
Suppose the Jrish had laid their griev- 
ances at the foot of the throne, and 
importuned the Sovereign of both coun- 
tries to take part with one against the 
interest, or at least the prejudice of the 
other! Here was the foundation of aq civil 
war. And did it not become the provi- 
dence of Government to guard against 
every such danger, as, by an emergency 
of this kind, might have embroiled the 
peace of the whole? Allthe world knew 
how sincerely this particular hardship was 
felt by the Irish. Their discontents were 
In proportion to their sufferings. Ireland 
had been convulsed from one end to the 
other. And after this, should their lord- 
ships be told, that the measure was unne- 
cessary? Whether it was inadeqaate to 
the end proposed, was another point, 
which also demanded their lordships at- 
tention. That the resolutions were of in- 
finite consequence, he trusted would not 
be disputed by any of their lordships; and 
so also were the grievances they were 
meant toredress. This was a circumstance 
of which they were all equally sensible, 
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This settlement being final, his lordship i to continue those that now existed. That 
admitted, was a good reason that it should | there were exceptions to this rule, he ad- 
be reviewed with long deliberation, and | mitted; but these exceptions afforded no 
with strict attention ; but it was not there- | ground for the arguments that had been 


fore to be inferred, that it should be so 
long delayed as to leave a coubt of its 
future conclusion. It should be consider- 
ed, that the intcrmediate time was an in- 
terval of jealousy, of enmity, and of sus- 
pense between the two kingdoms, which 
could not too soon be terminated. — For hus 
part, however, he saw no necessity for a 
delay longer than the present, nor for more 
/ attention than had now been paid. Was 
it to be deferred ad Gracas calendas? or 
did those who did not find themselves 
now sufficiently informed on the subject, 
hope to remove that deficiency by endless 
procrastination? It had now been before 
parliament upwards of five months. They 
had heard every species of evidence on 
the subject, and they were surely as fully 
prepared to discuss and decide on the 
system now as they could be six months 
hence. He could assure their lordships, 
he had weighed the evidence which had 
been collected with all the candour and 
attention of which he was master. He 
owned it was of great and general import- 
ance; but after all he had heard, and all 
that had occurred to his mind on a very 
close and laboured examination of the in- 
finite mass of materials, he could see no 
substantial exception to the trading spirit 
and tendency of those resolutions. He 
waved every sort of disquisition concern- 
ing a variety of collateral points, which 
some of their lordships had brought up in 
the course of the debate. It was the ob- 
vious sense and meaning of the system in 
general which had more particularly at- 
tracted his observations ; for he presumed 
it was the common effect which all the 
parts of the system united was calculated 
to produce, that more immediately chal- 
lenged the opinion of their lordships. 
But whatever their effect might be, he 
could assure their lordships in the most 
solemn manner, that if in his apprehen- 
sion these resolutions, in any degree, in- 
fringed the rights, or tended to hurt the 
interest of the manufacturers of this coun- 
try, he would cut off his right hand sooner 
than countenance them. ; 

The pervading principle of this system 
avas, a fair equality between the articles of 
the produce and manufacture of both 
«countries, equally free where no duties 
were laid at present, and equally unen- 
~cumbered where it was found necessary 
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maintained. ‘The peculiar advantages also 
of each country, notwithstanding all that 
had been said, were perfectly equal. On 
the one side appeared the relative cheap- 
ness of labour: on the other were the cir- 
cumstances of large capital, superior skill, 
and long establishment in trade. 

Now with respect to the argument of 
cheapness of labour, which had given such 
terrors to the manufacturers, he confessed 
he saw i¢ without alarm. In a country 
destitute of money, manufacturers must for 
atime work at a low rate. This cheap- 
ness of labour, however, must only con- 
tinue during the rudeness of art; and 
while it continued, the rich and manufac- | 
turing country must enjoy the benefits: of 
superior skill. Greatness of capital had 
advantages beyond the reach of poverty. 
It divided manufactures into so many 
branches, that.though the price to each 
artist distinctly might be high, the facility 
and perfection which they attained by 
being confined to a single branch, was 
productive of great benefits; and those 
benefits this country now had, and would 
oe That rude labour was cheap in 

reland, he would not take upon him to 
deny ; but that the finer qualities of work 
bore prices equal to the same prices in 
this country, was equally certain, and had 
been proved at their lordships bar. Cap- 
tain Brooke had found it impracticable to 
establish the Manchester manufacture, 
without giving the Manchester prices. 

The greatest difficulty, his lordship ob- 
served, that appeared to him, was, the 
laying a proper countervailing duty ; now, 
undoubtedly, it was a difficult point, as the 
goods when manufactured consisted of 
such a variety of different articles, and the 
evidence which had been adduced at the 
bar had declared that the fractions would 
be so numerous as to make it almost im- 
possible, they had not said quite; and he 
was ready to allow there would be com- 
pound fractions; but, when the book of 
rates came to be settled, much might be 
done on that subject, and he trusted to 
the satisfaction and advantage of both 
countries. He had not been able to dis- 
cover any medium line to be pursued be- 


tweeen prohibitory or equalization duties: 


the one was likely to set the two kingdoms 
at variance, while the other, he trusted, 
might be so regulated as to be productive 
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of the greatest cordiality ; for by the staple | 
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Trade, his lordship remarked, depended 


commodities bearing an equal duty, the | ona variety of circumstances—situation, 


104 per cent. together with freight, &c. industry, wealth, ingenuity, &c. 
would act as a countervailing duty, and Ireland undoubted] 


Now 
had a number of 


prevent either from underselling the other parts well calculated for commerce; but 


In its own market. As to the injuries 
that many of our manufacturers would 


| 


then poverty, which was the parent of low 
wages, was inherent in the island, and 


suffer, he by no means could view them | nature seemed to intend she should 
in that dreadful light as had been stated ; | belong to it; and it was not situation or 
neither the iron, the glass, nor the cotton | riches, that always succeeded. The genius 


would be so materially affected: the dif- 
ference of duty on iron in both countries, 
to be sure, was great; but a capital was 
wanting, and it must be a great length of 
time before any danger was to be appre- 
hended. Three most intelligent witnesses 
(Messrs. Walker, Peel, and Smith) had 
‘been examined on the cotton trade, and 
notwithstanding their threats or hints of 
removing their capitals, and emigrating 
_ with their workmen to Ireland, his lord- 
ship could not perceive any cause to be 
alarmed; for those who had already tried 
the cotton trade in that country, were 
convinced it was not easily to be accom- 


plished; indeed captain Brooke had made, 


an experiment, and although he was sup- 
ported by grants of parliament, and every 
encouragement possible given to him, he 
could not make the business answer. The 
witnesses had ascribed as one reason of his 
failure, the badness of his situation; in 
that he must differ with them, as it was on 
the edge of a canal, close to a bog, which 
was necessary for fuel and other articles 
used in the manufacture. A great stress 
had also been laid on the cheapness of 
Jabour. The people of Ireland at present 
enjoyed each a little hut, and a piece of 
ground to grow flax; it was not a likely 
matter that they would give up what was 
a certain ‘livelihood, for the chance of 
getting a trifle more wages; nor was it 
likely that the Irish would suffer a cotton 
manufacture of great extent, as it would 
tend to decrease their linens, and hurt 
the staple commodity of the country ; but 
even if either Mr. Walker, Mr. Peel, or 

r. Smith, did put their threats in exe- 
cution, to what part of Ireland would they 
choose to go? if they went near the ca- 
pital, wages and provisions would increase 
in price, as population increased ; and if 
they went to the south of Ireland, they 
would have to mix with a feeble, misera- 
ble, beggarly, bigoted set of Roman Ca- 
tholics; or build a town for the purpose. 
_ Therefore, the establishment of a cotton 
manufactory in Ireland was not so easy a 


matter as imagined. 
e 


of countries must be consulted, and it was 
from their character that we must draw 
our conclusions. Two countries at this 
time presented to our view an important 
lesson. Spain was blest with the most 
happy geographical situation, with num- 
bers of fine ports, with the richest soil, 
and with every requisite for manufacture 
and commerce; but her people were in- 
dolent and luxurious. They had no prin- 
ciple of activity or of industry in their 
motives; and they consequently, with all 
these advantages, were sunk in sloth and 
poverty. While Holland, on the contrary, 
without lands capable of maintaining with 
provisions its people ; with ports so shallow, 
that they were found to build ships 
unlike those of all other states; without 
the means of manufacture; with every 
disadvantage of soil and situation; yet, by 
the natural energy and industry of their 
minds, by their sober and persevering 
spirits, they at one time possessed the 
carrying trade of all Europe, and were 
still one of its most considerable maritime 
nal So in regard of the two sister 

ingdoms. Had England any thing in 
reality to dread from the competition of 
Ireland? The English were active, sober, 
and industrious. The Irish, he was sorry 
to say, were the contrary; and their 
tempers must change before they could be 
formidable to this country in manufacture 
or commerce. 

The manufacturers, when speaking on 
the subject, had known their own interests, 
and had argued wisely. They had forgot, 
however, that this was a subject of poli- 
tical, not merely of commercial regulation ; 
and that therefore no little circumstances 
affecting the latter could be suffered to 
disturb the arrangements of the former; 
but it was in such circumstances only that 
their interests could be overlooked. Could 
I think, added his lordship with great 
solemnity, that by supporting the present 
shai I injured in any material degree 
the country that gave me birth, I would 
sooner cut off this hand, than act with the 
remotest interference in its adjustment. 
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The manufacturers of silk and iron had 
called, he said, for regulations to such an 
extent, that it was found imposeible to 
comply with their demands. They had 
desired that such a duty should be laid on 
these articles, as would exclude Ireland 
from a competition in the American mar- 
ket. This, his lordship said, was impos- 
sible ; as well might administration pretend 
to exclude them from the markets of 
Europe. This, with various requests of 
the like nature, should be traced to their 
true source, the itch of monopoly, which 
in this business had shewn itself in various 


shapes, and should in general meet with a | 


disappointment proportioned to its avidity. 
The glass manufacturers, he added, had 
only complained of the duties here sub- 
sisting on their material, but had enter- 
tained no apprehensions of any competition 
from the Irish in our own market; and, in 
short, all the ar ents that he had heard 
against the resolutions consisted totally in 
the difficulty of fixing the countervailing 
duties, and in the comparative cheapness 
of labour. Not one manufacturer had 
said, that the liberality of this country to 
Ireland would be dangerous, if granted 
with provisions to make both kingdoms 
perfectly equal. 

Ireland, his lordship said, was so con- 
nected with this country in religion and 
laws, so much concerned in its prosperity, 
that he thought, asa statesman, and one 
bound to protect the interests of both 
countries, it was his duty to grant such 
regulations as might tend to lay the jea- 
lousies of one, and act for the mutual 
benefit of both ; and no way appeared so 
likely to answer the end, as by a well- 
regulated system of commercial Jaws, and 
not by leaving it to protecting duties on 
one side the water, or laws on the other, 
which would create eternal divisions, and 
tend to distract both kingdoms, and give 
France an opportunity of taking advan- 
tage of the dispute. He could wish to 
say a few words before he sat down on a 
subject which had been much talked of, 
and that was, the navigation laws. Some 
persons had endeavoured to raise a jealou 
on that head, and, in his opinion, on ill 
grounds ; for as regulations must be made, 
and depend upon circumstances, the 
must originate in one kingdom; and it 


was natural for that kingdom which was. 


the most wealthy to take the lead; and 
the other should not take umbrage, be- 
cause of the preference, as she ought to 
recollect that she was indebted to this 
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country for the navy which. protected her 
trade ; and, in case of a war, must bend 
her knee to England for that protection. 
The power of guarding our navy was what 
England never would intrust in any other 
hands ; and if Ireland would not accept of 
this system with that reserve, he must say he 
should scruple in concluding the bargain. 
Butas the interests of the vo ngdouis were 
so united, he could wish to see the knot 
between them tied tight ; he could wish it 
was a gordian knot; at all events, it should 
be his care to make it as fixed as possible. 
Viscount Stormont said, he must declare 
himself an advocate for delay in a business 
where hurry might plunge them into such 
irreparable dangers. He was astonislied 
to tind their lordships enemies to delibera- 
tion, especially after they had witnessed 
the benefits that had flowed therefrom. 
Every moment of time which had been 
allowed, had thrown new light upon the 
subject, which was at first involved in 
perfect obscurity, and every new discus- 
sion had tended still more to demonstrate 
the absurdity and extravagance of the 
system. With this knowledge before 
heir eyes, he confessed he was astonished 
to see them still advocates for unwise 
expedition. No positive necessity for 
speed was even urged. The Irish nation 
did not call upon their lordships for expe- 
dition. All men acknowledged ‘that by 
the inquiries the system had undergone, 18 
had been most materially benefited ; and 
yet they were still to be hurried to the 
final decision at a time of the year wher 
many of their lordships were in the coun- 
try, and when it would be impossible to- 
procure a full attendance. Much had 
been said of the idle fears and unfounded 
claims of the manufacturers. But would 
it. now be said that their fears were vain ? 
Compare the amended with the original 
resolutions. See what the face of truth 
and good sense has compelled ministers 
to aclaowleige and correct. See what 
they have been taught by the manufac- 
turers whom at first they professed to 
despise, and how much they have gathered 
from the seasonable alarm which was 
spread over the country. After thisexpe- _ 
rience, can men be s0 thoughtless as to 
set down the resolutions even in their pre- 
sent state as perfect? Was it this draught, 
bitter to both countries, which was to 
banish every difficulty, to quiet every dis- 
content, and to conclude all questions — 
between the two? This system, which 
affecting the constitution of Ireland and. 
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the commerce of England, was unpopular | should originate here; but, surely, when 


in both.countries; and yet it was held up 
‘by ministers as the healing and friendly 
draught which was to restore both to 
their proper tone and vigour. It was, 
though it excited the clamour of all ranks 
of men in both countries, to be the bond 
of union and source of harmony. They 
talked of the generosity on one side, and 
. warmth of gratitude on the other, although 
it was grudgingly granted, and unwillingly 
received. ‘Thus while every quarter of the 
horizon indicated a storm, the state pilots 
contented themselves with crowding sail, 
fearless of fate, and regardless of every 
danger ; and though the breakers dashed 
. from the opposite shores, they precipitated 
the vessel upon the rocks, which others, 
not less bold, but more cautious, would 


this was granted, it was idle and childish 
to contend that this was not in fact an 
assumption of the power of legislating for 
Ircland. Did it require argument to prove 
that where we sent over an act which Ire- 
land must implicitly follow, in the accept- 
ance of which she had no discretion, and 
which she neither was to alter nor reject, 
that we did not, in so far, take from that king- 
dom the power of legislating for herself? 
It was a fact which he would not insult 
the good sense of the kingdom of Ireland 
by an endeavour to palliate. It was a 
thing which he considered as essential to 
the well-being, strength, and unity of the 
enipire ; and which, therefore, he would 
stipulate for without disguise. In the 


‘consideration of this scheme, it was for 


willingly strive toavoid. Every one knew | Ireland to consider whether in good sense 
the happy consequences that had already ; and sound policy she might not concede 
flowed from the opportunities the other | to this provision; but it was ridiculous to 
House had given the manufacturers to | confeund what was plain, and pretend that 
state how ruinous this monster of a system | that was not done which was the evident 


would have been to them, had it been 
adopted in its original state. Even since 
the propositions had been brought before 
their lordships, it had been discovered that 
the proprietors of works, &c. secured by 
patents would be ruined, if some security 
was not found for maintaining to them 
their exclusive rights: a noble ae (Syd- 
ney ) had intimated an intention of moving 
an amendment to that effect ; he was glad 
to hear it, and the more so, as such an 
amendment would save to the patentees of 
Great Britain a property worth consider- 
ably more than one million sterling ; which 
would have been lost to them, had their 
lordships been as precipitate in passing 
the propositions as some noble lords wished 
to have been. This was one happy effect 
of delay ; and he made no doubt but if the 
same cause was suffered still to operate, 
similar salutary effects would flow from it. 
He intended, at a proper time, to move an 
amendment relative to iron, which he 
hoped would prevent the ruin with which 
the propositions in their present form 
threatened that great and extensive manu- 
facture. He was happy to hear the learned 
lord who spoke last, acknowledge the fact, 
that by the fourth resolution the navigation 
laws were continued in the custody of 
Britain. It was his clear opinion that they 
ought to remain in the hands of this coun- 
try, and as the learned lord had truly said, 
as laws for the protection of our commerce 
and navigation system must originate some- 
where, it was wise and proper that they 


letger and the cssential spirit of the pro- 
positions. | 

The noble and learned lord had said, as 
an argument for the present system, that 
it would conciliate the minds of the two 
people, and draw them into a legislative 
union, which was the se at aed to 
be desired. It had been said by some, 
that the peculiar merit of the system of 


commerce then under consideration, was, 


that it would finally and permanently 
settle the intercourse between the two 
countries ; but what appeared to others an 
excellence in the plan, was precisely what 
would defeat the object to which the 
wishes of noble lords, and the system it- 
self, was directed, namely, to a union 
between Great Britain and Ireland: for if 
the settlement was to.be final and perma- 
nent, there was of course an end of all 
hopes that the two kingdoms would ever 
be under one legislature: but though it 
should not, be final, still he conceived it 
must necessarily prevent a union; be- 
cause every possible advantage being held 
out by England to the Irish by the pre- 
sent propositions, she could have nothing 
reserved by which she might afterwards 
induce them to consent to a union: after 
this she could have burthens only to offer 
to Ireland; a very bad inducement to a 
union of legislatures. What was the true 
way of accomplishing this object, which 
the learned lord said was so much coveted? 
Was it not evidently by a reservation of 
the good things which we possessed, untal 
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the time that Ireland should be disposed ; presented a face smiling on one side, and 


to share our circumstances? That a full 
legislative gnion would be ultimately as 
beneficial to Ireland as to this country 
was what he sincerely believed ; and he 
objected to this scheme of intercourse 
because it would retard, and in all pro- 
bability render impracticable, that more 
happy conjunction. By the present sys- 
tem we abandoned one which had been 
justified by effect. We gave up in our 
distress what was claimed in the most 
urgent manner by our necessities. In 
our rising prosperity, in ‘the reign of 
Charles 2, it was thought necessary to 
restrain Ireland by the navigation laws, 
which, in our present delicate state, we 
thought proper to resign. Such a con- 
duct would be folly in any situation; in 
the present it was madness in the ex- 
treme. 

A mutual monopoly had been formerly 
the basis of our colonial system: from this 
in the year 1780 we had thought proper, 
in some degree, to depart, by permitting 
Ireland to maintain a direct intercourse 
with our colonies. The present adminis- 
tration had gone infinitely farther, by 
granting them the supply of our own mar- 
kets ; yet had prided themselves on their 
superior intelligence, and had said that 
the grant of 1780 was the blow to this 
country. A double market was the great 
object for Ireland. Without this, though 
the Act of 1780 was a favour, it was a 
favour not injurious to Britain. What 
she profited she drew from her own con- 
sumption. Ireland had made ample use 
of the privilege, by increasing her imports 
from the colonies in a great degree ; that 
of tobacco, for instance, had been aug- 
mented from one to four millions of 
pounds. More was not thought of, until 
this voluntary offer of the present ministry 
permitting them to supply our markets 
with the produce of those colonies in the 
acquisition of which we had expended so 
much blood and treasure. The plea that 
had been held forth on this occasion was, 
that Ireland would in fact gain nothing. 
Why then, he would ask, would ministers 
spread a causeless alarm, when nothing 
was to be given? More truth, in his oN 
nion, lay in the speech of Mr. Orde, who 

‘had frankly avowed the consequences of 
the system, and in the Irish House of 
Commons had prided himself in the dis- 
closure ; his avowal was plain and candid, 
whilst the declarations of the ministers 
were like the masks of antiquity, which 
[ VOL. XXV.] 
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crying on the other. That this indulgence 

would enrich Ireland, by encouraging 

speculation when our markets would be 

open to her, was a false idea ; she had not 

capital for such a pursuit. The advan-- 
tages she would derive were those which ° 
would gradually result from her situation. 

As Amsterdam had hitherto crushed the 

trade of Antwerp, England had hitherto, 

with a strong arm, repressed the efforts of 

her sister, which now, when freed from 

that restraint, would produce their natural : 
effects. She would repay herself for the 

oppression she had sustained, by giving 
way toher local interests, and encouraging 

the progress of smuggling. She would’ 
contend with us in foreign markets ; but 

that we might easily tolcrate, as there she 

only took what strangers might otherwise 

receive. She would also enter into a 

competition with us in our own markets. ' 
The balance of trade with Ireland had 

hitherto amounted to half a million an- 

nually against us. When our importations 

of colonial produce into that kingdom 

would diminish, as they unavoidably must 

by the present system, the balance against 

us would be greatly augmentcd. With 

what infinite modesty, then, was the de- 

mand urged of protecting duties, which 
the learned lord had just before men- 

tioned, without any symptoms of condem- 
nation! But the fear of protecting duties: 
was held up as an argument against the 

present system; how idly, he would leave 
those who had considered the Irish market 

todetermine. It was by no means to be 

dreaded that Ireland should lay protecting: 
duties on our manufactures at the hazard 

of excluding her linen manufacture from 

Britain. As he had stated, the balance 

was greatly in their favour, and it was not 

to be imagined that the manufacturing 

part of Ireland would suffer a scheme to 

take place so injurious to the real interests 
of the country. 

The immediate result of the new system 
would be the emigration of our manu- 
facturers; for, independent of the local 
advantages of Ireland, its many fine and 
commodious ports, plenty and cheapness 
of provisions, freedom from taxes, and 
other peculiar circumstances, the resolu- 
tions themselves held forth temptations to 
the manufacturer. His lordship entered 
into a particular discussion of the resolu- 
tions as they affected the several branches 
of our manufacture, and stated various 
facts to shew the inaccuracy, the omissions, 
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or the errors with which they still abound- 
ed. The leather manufacture was subject 
to an excise of 15 per cent., the price of 
the article varying at the same time from 
3d. to 5 pence per lb. How was the 
eountecrailing duty to be laid, if at an 
average, which, prima facie, was the most 
equitable way, the Irish merchant would 
export only the prime part of the commo- 
dity, which would thus enter our markets 
at an inferior duty? Of glass, they would 
export that of the lowest value, to which 
a disproportionate duty attached itself in 
this kingdom. In this countervailing duty 
were those on the subordinate materials of 
manufacture, such as soap, to be included? 
or would any allowance be made for the 
numerous taxes of every necessary of life 
which burthened the manufacturers of 
England, and from which those of Ireland 
were totally exempt? The mention, he 
observed, of superior skill giving a per- 
manent advantage under such circum- 
stances, was merely an appeal to national 
vanity, and bore not the appearance of 
rational argumentation. It would be fu- 
tile for an enlightened nation, he said, to 
rely on things so transient. The history 
of the progress of arts and sciences would 
afford such abundant instances of their 
mutability, as would tend to demonstrate 
the frailty of such expectation. Neither 
poverty nor the want of skill were fixed 
and permanent inconveniencies. He de- 
sired their lordships to look to the state of 
Paisley. Thirty years ago there was not 
a Joom in the place; now there were up- 
wards of 6,000 in that remote and obscure 
corner ; and what was stilfmore extraor- 
dinary, their productions now formed a 
very considerable part of the ornament, 
and contributed to the elegance of the 
court of France. 7 

There existed, his lordship said, under 
the present settlement, many advantages 
on the side of Ireland respecting prohibi- 
tions in the articles of hides, tallow, and 
linen yarn. They were also to receive our 
coals under such a trifling duty, as would 
enable them to export them again to ad- 
vantage. Ifthe present system should be 
adopted, then this country would be bound 
to admit Irish linens duty free for ever, 
and to keep up the duties on foreign li- 
nens: this might be found to be of serious 
consequence in future negociations with 
foreign powers, who might insist, when 
Britain might be negociating an advan- 
tageous alliance, that the duties on the 
linens of that power should be taken off; 
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or, perhaps, that power might be tempted 
to force us to such a measure, by laying 
prohibitory duties on British mgnufactures 
imported into its dominions. Much had 
been said of the return that was to be 
made by Ireland for the sacrifice to her 
of British interests; but he was not san- 
guine enough to hope that the surplus of 
the hereditary revenue would ever amount 
to any considerable sum ; for his part, he 
was of opinion that this country would 
never gain so much by it, as she would 
lose, if Mr. Peel was to carry over his 
trade and manufacture to Ireland, upon 
which he paid at present 20,000/. a year 
to the crown; many of the branches of 
the hereditary revenue were very preca- 
rious; the revenue arising from ale li- 
cences, for: instance, had produced last 
year 1,000/. less than it produced a cen- 
tury ago; and, on an average of 30 years, 
the whole of the hereditary revenue ex- 
ceeded 656,000/. only in six years. It was 
a precarious return for a substantial good. 
But it was calculated to promote delusion 
by its obscurity, and he had no doubt but 
coffee-house politicians had already seen 
in idea imaginary fleets arise to fight our 
battles from this surplus of the heredi 
revenue of Ireland. But if the money 
arising from it was to be settled, if the par- 
liament of Ireland was to have the right 
of pointing out the precise service in which 
it was to be employed, and in what precise 
manner it was to be Jaid out, he had ra- 
ther renounce the sum, if it was to be 
twenty times as great as some sangui 
people flattered themselves it would be, 
than accept it under such a condition, 
The disposable surplus of the hereditary 
revenue would, he feared, be a source of 
jealousy and discontent; and possibly it 
might happen in consequence of it, that 
the Irish parliament would disband the 
3,000 men annually paid by Ireland, and 
given to England for the defence of our 
colonies: this, indeed, would be a loss to 
us far greater than any benefit that could 
arise from the surplus of the hereditary 
revenue. But this was not all he had to 
say on the subject of this surplus: it had 
been a question many years ago, and never 
decided till these propositions were brought 
in, that whenever there was a surplus of 
the hereditary revenue, it belonged of right 
to the crown: the parliament and minis- 
ters had often disputed on that point; 
these propositions however had deter- 
mined it in favour of the parliament; but 
as he himself was of opinion that it ought 
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to be considered as the property of the 
crown, he would not make himself a party 
to any resolution that should divest the 
crown of its right. Much dread was to 
be entertained from the declaration, that 
a preference was to be given in all times 
to Ireland. It would soon be felt by the 
effect it must have on the commercial in- 
terests of every country in Europe, who, 
no doubt would take umbrage at this pre- 
dilection. Nay, he was certain, that if 
the resolutions passed into a law, ministers 
would next year find themselves in some 
difficulty respecting a commercial law with 
a foreign country, which then expired; 
and which, undoubtedly, would uot, if 
these Irish resolutions passed into a law, 
be renewed on the same advantageous 
terms to England. 

There was one matter which it was very 
necessary to consider upon the whole of 
the propositions. They were the result of 
a private cabinet system, neither sought 
for by the parliament of Ireland, nor 

ressed forward by the parliament of Eng- 

nd. They were the unwise result of a 
supposed idea that Ireland would insist 
upon protecting duties. But what were 
these protecting duties? They were, as 
he had said, a speculation; for Ireland 
well knew that her very existence, as a 
commercial country, depended upon the 
protection that the navy of England gave 
to her shipping in time of war, and with- 
out which she could carry on no commerce 
at all, Much stress was laid upon the 
system of countervailing duties, but how 
were these countervailing duties to be laid 
on? How was it possible to form the line, 
and by what plan i Slr were they 
to operate? He wi any lord who ho- 
noured him with a reply would only state 
any single possible case in which by a 
countervailing duty, he could make out 
the system of reciprocal taxation. The 
witnesses at the bar had been asked the 
question: they had admitted it was barely 
possible; that it did not amount to an 
actual impossibility; but they uniforml 
declared that they did not know how it 
could be managed and truly ascertained. 
Hence it was evident, that one principal 
basis of the propositions was on a founda- 
tion of air, and not of substance sufticient 
to support it. As to emigrations, there 
could be little doubt but they would in- 
crease every day, and verify the words of 
the respectable manufacturers who were 
heard at the bar. They were speculatists 
for happiness on a. plan of permanent du- 
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ration, and noble lords should not measure 
the sentiments of those men by what their 
lordships felt. The ideas of the peer and 
the manufacturer were totally different. 
The latter had no fallacious enjoyments 
to fill his mind, no visionary pleasures to 
gratify his fancy, no idle chimeras to em- 
ploy his brain. He was not locally at- 
tached, only as business and his rane | 
endeared him, to the spot where he lived, 
and when he removed them to a country 
governed by the same laws, and practisin 
the same religion, the place where he fixe 
would be as dear to him as the place which 
he had left, for all his pleasures were his 
family and his manufacture. The advan- 
tages arising from the low price of labour, 
the cheapness of provisions in that coun- 
try, and the circumstance of having two 
markets to resort to afterwards, the Englslt 
and the Irish, would be found to be so 
great, that those who could resist them, 
must have a mach greater regard for the 
country of their nativity than generally fell 
to the lot of man, who was naturally in- 
clined to make his own interest the pri-~ 
mary object of his pursuit. He stated also 
the danver that would arise to the revenue, 
from the circumstance, that the persons 
whose duty it would be to execute in Ire- 
land the laws that should be made for pre- - 
venting the importation of foreign colonial 
roduce into that kingdom, and thence 
into England, would not be under the 
control of the British legislature. Hence 
it might naturally be expected that a door 
would be opened to a fraudulent and an 
illicit trade. This, in the best regulated 
government, was an evil to be appre- 
hended; when the interest of the govern- 
ment as well as the duty led them to vigi- 
lance and activity. The laws against smug- 
ling were not carried into effect with the 
east success; but if the interest of a state 
led them to wink at contraband trade, he 
was afraid there was little reason to believe 
that the mere statute would incline them 
either to solicitude or activity. Now, there 
was no evident interest that could induce 
Ireland to give a preference to the produce 
of the British sugar colonies. This interest 
would certainly lead them the other way, 
because the same capital employed in the 
one trade and the other, would increase 
the amount of the imports, and conse- 
quently of the duties, if the adventurer 
brought foreign sugars instead of British. 
What, then, must be the fate of our colo- 
nies? and what the fate of the many 
thousands whose property was involved 
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in theirs? The noble lord concluded with 
saying, that on a view of all the circum- 
stances and piovisions, he must declare it 
as his opinion, that if these resolutions were 
called for by Ireland, we ought not to con- 
cede them ; and to grant them unsolicited, 
and even against the wishes of the people 
of Ireland, was the height of indiscretion 
and absurdity. 

- The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he 
could not possibly agree with the noble 
lord who preceded, and those who had 
formerly spoken, in their objections to the 
measure. If even one-tenth of the allega- 
tions they had made were founded in 
truth, Britain should not only shrink from 
the arrangement, but even Ireland should 
tremble at the acceptance. Yet were the 
benefits received, he could admit that the 
consequences they had stated would follow, 
as it had appeared by the experience of 
late years, even to a mathematical cer- 
tainty, that whatever benefits Ireland re- 
ceived from this country, so deep was she 
drawn into the vortex of our good or evil, 
that the share she took in our subsequent 
misfortunes, was more than sufficient to 
counterbalance the precedent advantages. 
This, his lordship said, was evident from 
the circumstances of the late war; with 
every profit of the provision trade, &c. 
she has not yet recovered from the share 
which, by a connexion so intimate, she 
took in our calamities. 

With respect to the present arrange- 
ment, he should not enter into any dis- 
cussion of the interests of Ireland, as that 
care more properly belonged to her own 
parliament. He would give every indul- 
gence to ministers, who, if they were not 
infatuated, would give that attention which 
a business of so much importance de- 
manded. He had the utmost reliance on 
the industry and abilities of the noble duke 
who was at the head of affairs in Ireland, 
and his secretary. Their property was 
one ground of confidence; and he was 
certain, that at least they would not dis- 
grace themselves in a transaction, to which, 
in every respect, they were perfectly equal. 
With regard to our own ministers, they 
must be lost in the most criminal infatua- 
tion, if they had not prepared this great 
system, with due and proper consideration ; 
if they had not made themselves thorough 
masters of all its bearings and tendencies, 
and consulted with every individual capa- 
ble of giving them light and assistance. 

It had been stated that this system was 
& deviation from every thing that bad pre- 
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ceded. To this doctrine he could not sub- 
scribe: the deviation from the old system 
had its crisis in 1778; and since that time, 
various steps had been taken, and this 
could only be considered as a continuance 
of the same course. In the year 1778, 
and still more so in the year 1780, he con- 
fessed he had his ideas on the subject of 
the relative situation of this country and 
Ircland: at the latter period, in particular, 
he thought an advantageous and honour- 
able settlement might have been made to 
answer a double purpose—to conclude all 
political and commercial questions be- 
tween this kingdom and Ireland; but by 
the liberal conduct of Britain in that 
treaty, to hiave held out to America, an 
example worthy her imitation, and by 
which that continent might have easier 
secured her happiness and prosperity, than 
by the means which she pursued. In the 
year 1782, when the still farther step was 
taken, and in which he had the honour to 
have a share, he assured their lordships 
that he was actuated by the same feelings : 
he wished to see the connexion between 
Ireland and this country established on 
principles of equality and reciprocity ; and 
it was now his earnest solicitude that a 
system should be formed, the fundamental 
principles of which should be permanent. 
He always understood that what was done 
in 1782 was to be followed by a final ad- 
justment of all differences, and that the 
commerce of Ireland was to be relieved 
from its restraints, as well as herlegislature. 
Much had been said, and many refer- 
ences drawn from the evidence of the 
manufacturers. No man respected the 
manufacturers more than he did; the 
were sensible, enlightened, clear-head 
and provident. No men were better in- 
formed on all the subjects with which their 
trade was connected, than that body; and 
ministers must always find it their interest 
to consult with them, and to take their 
advice. ‘They were liberal in their cha- 
racters, and stedfast and distinct in their 
views. He had always been in habits of 
intercourse and friendship with them; he 
boasted of the connexion; and if at any 
time he had been able to advance any 
thing in that House on subjects of trade, 
which had recommended itself to the at- 
tention of their lordships, he was indebted 
to it for the information he had gained 
from the manufacturers and merchants of 
Great Britain. But when he spoke in 
these terms, he and their lordships must 
always remember that the manufacturers 
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were men; men like himself fallible, with 
prejudices, and subject to err, particularly 
where they were blinded by personal inte- 
rest. Able as they were, he would not 
flatter them so far as to say that they were 
politicians, statesmen and financiers: there 
was always the personal bias to be guarded 
against, in conversing or in treating with 
manufacturers. He had observed that 
there were two things to which the manu- 
facturer directed all his ideas of policy ; 
the first was, the monopoly of the purchase 
of raw materials; and the second, the 
monopoly of the sale of his manufacture 
in the home market: these two branches 
of monopoly the manufacturer considered 
as indispensably due to him, and in all 
Negociations with government, in every 
advice which they gave, these were al- 
ways the first objects in their view. To 
such a length did they push this, that if 
you were to ask a manufacturer of Halifax, 
for instance, what was the greatest crime 
upon earth, was it felony, was it murder, 
was it parricide? he would answer, no, none 
of these; it was the exporting of wool. 
Under these ideas we had proceeded rather 
too far; under the notion of giving to the 
manufacturer the monopoly of the raw 
material, and of the home market, all 
taxes had been laid upon luxuries, as 
things were ridiculously called, (although 
he professed he knew not how the distinc- 
tion was to be made between luxuries and 
necessaries); and the people of this 
country, the landholder and monied man 
were taxed beyond their bearing, and in 
the most disguised way; they were taxed 
by being obliged to sell their raw material 
at whatever priee those who were interested 
in its being sold, should agree to fix on it; 
and they were taxed by being obliged to 
buy manufactured goods at whatever price 
the same men might choose to dispose of 
them. The people had no alternative ; 
they could not send their raw material 
to another market nor go to another 
market for what they might want. He 
warped the manufacturers how they 
stretched this doctrine; it might be car- 
ried to a length that would open the eyes 
of men; they might desire to see the ad- 
vantages on both sides, and to know for 
what good reason it was that they were 
thus to be subjected to bear the burthen of 
the manufacturers; to toil for them; and 
why it was that they must be driven by the 
multiplicity of taxes, direct and circuitous, 
to foreign countries, while their manufac- 
tures were cherished and relieved in every 
possible way. | 
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The chamber of manufacturers Ke con- 
sidered as an institution which might be 
productive of much good, and give a par- 
tial assistance to ministers: though he 
confessed he was an enemy to people as- 
sembling, and giving to themselves what 
names they pleased; publishing manifes- 
toes, edicts, and he knew not what. He 
had no doubt but the chamber of manufac 
turers of Great Britain was very respect- 
able, but he knew not with what preten- 
sions they assumed that name ; had all che 
manufacturing communities in Britain gent 
deputies te the chamber? He had not 
heard of any liaving come to it from his 
part of the country. It was, however, an 
institution nearly like what he had long 
wished to see established in the city of 
London. How far it was, in its present 
shape, politic and legal, it was not for him 
to inquire; the first came within the pro- 
vince of ministers, and the second of the 
lawyers. He hoped, however, they would 
keep themselves to their simple object, 
and not harbour the idea of setting them- 
selves up as a body, to ovcrawe parlia- 
ment, or to interfere with the political 
measures of the country. 8 

Noble lords seemed very much to ap- 
prehend, that Ireland having an unlimited 
trade, would soon be able to beat England 
out of the foreign markets; but he was 
convinced the apprehensions were ground- 
less ; for a country without a capital could 
not be a rival: in order to supplant Eng- 
land she must be able to carry on two 
at distinct kinds of trade, the carrying 
trade, and the depét trade; for the former, 
ships were necessary ; now, the value of 
money requisite for fitting them out was 
higher in Ireland than elsewhere: in Hol- 
land, the interest of 1,000/. (for which he 
would suppose a ship of a certain rate to 
be built) at 24 per cent. was 25/. per an- 
num ; in England, at 5 per cent. 50/.; and 
in Ireland, at 6 per cent. 60/.: here was at 
the outset, a difference of $5/. between the 
value of the 1,000/. in Holland and in 
Ireland; and of 10/. between the latter 
and England: in the carrying trade, there- 
fore, Ireland could not possibly be a rival. 
The nature of the depdt trade he explained 
this way: a merchant speculating upon a 
probable scarcity, at a future period ina 
market, lays up, en depdt, a certain quan.’ 
tity of goods, until that period arrives; but 
in order to do this, he must be able to lie 
out of his principal for a long time: and 
besides this, houses were to be built; the 
necessary engines, utensils, and materials 
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to be provided ; a stock to be laid in; all 
this, Ireland could not do by any means, for 
she had no capital; it was well known that 
money was scarce there. It would, there- 
fore, take many centuries before she could 
arrive at the stage of opulence and per- 
fection in which England was at this mo- 
ment; and many more before she could sur- 
pass her, unless it was supposed, what ought 
not to be supposed, that England would 
in the mean time neglect all her own ad- 
vantages, and stand still to wait for Ire- 
land. The noble viscount had said, that 
a stipulation to receive Irish linens duty 
free for ever, and continue the duties on 


_ foreign linens, might be attended with bad 


consequences in a future negociation with 
some foreign power; but he would never 
believe that any foreign power would act so 
improperly, or so sadecently, as to take of- 
fence at privileges bestowed upon fellow- 
subjects of one common sovereign. He was 
sure no prince would load British manufac- 
tures with prohibitory duties for such a rea- 
son. He had heard it said by the manufac- 
turers and by noble lords, that in case these 
resolutions were to pass, the empress of 
Russia would be offended. There was no 
man breathing could entertain a higher 
veneration for that sovereign than himself; 
he held her in a kind of worship, and con- 
sidered her as one of the greatest charac- 
ters that history could produce: but if the 
empress should think proper to take of- 
fence at this country for what she did with 
respect: to her own dominions; if she 
should meditate any thing, in the most 
distant degree, unfriendly to this country, 
he dared to say it was not necessary for 
him to recommend to the noble marquis 
who had the care of the foreign depart- 
ment, the course he ought to pursue. He 
knew how well the noble marquis was able 
to judge for himself, and how high his 
character was at the courts abroad: but 
surely the noble marquis would, ia such 
case, remind the empress of the obliga- 
tions she was under to this country ; that 
without us she never would have been able 
to send a ship into the Mediterranean ; to 
have raised herself to power, or in truth to 
have been any thing. He had no doubt 
but the noble marquis would always know 
how to speak, and when to speak, on such 
occasions. Other powers in Europe had 
been nibbling at this country; powers who 
were, as he thought, sufficiently employed, 
and who ought not, especially in such a 
moment as the: present, to provoke the 
power of this Country. He laughed to 
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was not a power in Europe whom a look 
from this country would not deter, or sud- 
denly bring beck from any resolution that 
they might hastily give into from pique. 
This was the material distinction between 
this country and the powers on the con- 
tinent; that there was not one of them 
who must not sacrifice their commercial 
to their political interests; whereas such 
were the peculiar circumstances, and such 
the good fortune of England, that she 
could at all times make her political yield 
to her commercial interests. This was the 
advantage which she at all times had, and 
which, in the management of a minister of 
address and spirit, a man who knew when 
to time his remonstrance, and how to 
maintain it, must always protect us against 
the little, miserable policy which should 
induce a rival state, on account of our 
partialities to a sister kingdom, to lay 
duties of 40 per cent. on our manufac- 
tures. He did not mean that we were to 
enter the lists with them by a war of pro- 
hibitions ; such had beea too often tried: 
but statesmen would know what he meant. 
Six months would not pass without pre- 
senting an opportunity for this country 
to talk to the proudest power of Europe, 
and to talk to the purpose. | 

When the manufacturers expressed their 
apprehensions, therefore, that by giving a 
preference to Ireland, the foreign markets 
might be lost, they spoke without know- 
ledge of the faculties of Britain. He saw 
no terrors in this preference; and upon 
this account the manufacturers“ had no 
occasion for alarm. They had, indeed, a 
true subject for complaint in the taxes 
that were laid upon the premature state, 
and on the stages of manufacture. That 
which cramped their ingenuity, which dis- 
turbed their efforts, which exposed their 
secrets, which took from their industry its 
freedom, and from their art its security ; 
all these were, inconvenient: and it was 
also impoulitic to lay taxes upon such ma- 
nufactures as were yet in their infancy, or 
were in a progress of competition with fo- 
reign states. What, for instance, could 
be more impolitic and shameful than to 
draw. the sum of 80,000/. by an excise, 
from the raw material of that beautiful 
manufacture, glass, which we had brought 
to such perfection? By this injudicious 
duty in the first instance, the manufac- 
turer was prevented from making experi- 
ments, the only roadtoimprovement. He 
was convinced that if the glass manufac- 
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turers had the means of making experi- 
ments, we should carry that beautiful 
article to a height beyond the imitation of 
Europe; and should consequently enjoy 
the whole of the market. He mentioned 
this particular article, but the principle 
was more or less applicable to all the 
branches of our manufacture. 

The objections to the resolutions natu- 
rally divided themselves into different 
classes. In the first were those which 
were totally without foundation, and these 
were not the fewest in number. In the 
second class were those which could be 
remedied in future, in which were all mat- 
ters of mere regulation. In the third were 
those which could not be remedied, and 
which, in our consideration of the whole 
subject, we must weigh, to know whether, 
for the sake of the advantages, we ought 
not to submit to them. Among the first he 
reckoned the objection that was made to the 
system on account of its being final. That 
it was final, was with bim its praise; the fun- 
damental principles he hoped would beesta- 
blished on the most permanent footing ; 
but these did not comprehend the detail 
of the system. Let the two nations un- 
derstand one another, in the first place; 
let them fairly meet on fundamental prin- 
ciples; and having acquired mutual confi- 
dence in each other by the faithful settle- 
ment of the foundation, all the subsequent 
considerations might be easily and gradu- 
ally discussed and determined: then these 
countervailing duties, which all sides ac- 
knowledged to be of difficult adjustment, 
but which nobody would assert to be im- 
practicable, might be regularly settled at 
the discretion of the two parliaments; and 
they might always be adjusted to the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and be changed 
as occasion and necessity might require. 
He had ideas on the subject; he could 
not give them the name of a plan; but he 
thought it would not be impossible to 
suggest a method, by which, after settling 
the fundamental principles, all the body 
of the system might be arranged. When 
noble lords objected to the system being 
final because it might prevent a union be- 
tween the two kingdoms, did they for a 
moment consider the practicability of a 
union? There were several circumstances 
that distinguished the cases of union with 
Ireland, from that of Scotland. He had 
always admired the wisdom of those great 
men who had regulated that momentous 
business with Scotland. In Scotland the 
two crowns were not at the time united ; 
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but in Treland the two crowns were al- - 
ready so. Another thing which was of | 
the utmost importance, a union of laws, 
had not existed in Scotland, where to this 
moment both the judicatures and principles 
of law were distinct from ours; but in | 
Ireland the laws were already the same, 
and more depended upon this circumstance 
than could easily be named. Before a 
union was talked of, ministers must know 
the temper of the people of Ireland. High 
minded and jealous of their liberties, mi- 
nisters must first learn whether the Irish 
nation would consent to give up their dis- 
tinct empire, their eee and all the 
honours which belonged to their own 
royalty and state. 

The noble viscount seemed to think the 
hereditary revenue would not produce a 
great surplus, because the ale-licences had 
produced less of late than they did 100 
years ago; but he did not think this was 
a convincing argument; many taxes in 
England had produced less of late years 
than acentury ago. In Ireland, the fall- 
ing off in the ale-licence duty arose from 
this, that the people there, as well as here, 
had of late given into the pernicious habit 
of drinking spirits : the other duties, how- 
ever, could not decrease; and most of 
them would certainly increase. But the 
noble viscount might turn his thoughts 
with pleasure to this circumstance, that 
the Irish parliament, with a generous re- 
solution to relieve the hereditary revenue, 
had actually laid on new taxes to the 
amount of 140,0U00/. a year; and by a wise: 
and a liberal regulation, had increased the 
hereditary revenue full 30,000/. per annum.. 
The noble viscount was apprehensive that 
the 3,000 men that Ireland lent-annually: 
to England, and paid out of her own Ex~ 
chequer, might be recalled and disbanded ; 
he should rather reflect with satisfaction, 
that instead of 3,000, Ireland might now,. 
whenever the exigencies of England might 
require it, send 15,000 men to the aid of 
England, that was to say, her whole mili- 
tary establishment, being herself secure 
from hostile invasion, through the num- 

ers, discipline, and spirit of her volunteer 
army: Ireland was in little danger of be- 
coming an object of a descent in any fu- 
ture war; for she had convinced all Eu- 
rope that she was able, with her volunteer 
forces only, to repel the attack of the 
most powerful nation in Europe. And 
here he joined issue with the noble vis- 
count, who had objected, that the plan in- 
cluded a surrender of a balance of the 
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hereditary revenue of Ireland, which ba- | session was to pass without this or some- 

lance appertained in right perhaps to | thing decisive being done, no one could 

the crown ; but so far from this being an | answer for the consequences. ‘To Ict 

objection, he thought such a display of | things remain as they were, would, of all 
generosity on the part of the crown poli- | other expedients, be the most dangerous. 

tical. With respect to the equivalent in {| We had raised the hopes of the Irish na- 

time of war, the propositions were silent, | tion; they were on the rack of expecta- 

and properly left every thing in such case ' tion, and they had minds too sanguine to 

to the generosity of the Irish nation. When | remain long on the stretch, and relax un- 

noble lords had been talking of 3,000 men | gratified into patience and submission. 

lent by Ireland to the service of England, | Something must be done respecting the 

there was a far more ample field for re- | general question of an adjustment, and 

turn; namely, the hearts of two millions |‘the corner stone of connexion be laid in 

and a half of people. Queen Elizabeth, | the present moment. | 

who well understood these subjects, used | Lord Loughborough took up the argu- 

to say, that she never was richer than , ment of the noble marquis. He had said 

when she left the money in her husband's | that the fundamental principles of the — 
pockets, namely, her people, only to be | system were to be permanent and unal- 
called for when rendered necessary by the | terable, and yet the duties on any articles 
emergency of the times. No people in | might be altered or modified by the par- 
the world had a more animated generosity, | liaments of the two kingdoms at their dis- 
or effusion of heart, than the Irish; this | cretion. He wished the noble marquis, 
had ever been their national character | in saying this, had had the goodness to 
and their pride; nothing would be lost by | point out what were the fundamental prin- 
trusting to it; and if Ireland had ever ciples of the system. He conceived the 
done wrong, it had been for the want of a : fundamental principles were, that the du-~ 
good leading, and by the misleading of | ties on articles in both kingdoms should 
England. Here alone had been the griev- | be equal, and that the reciprocity of the 
ance, and not with the generous Irish. | intercourse should depend on the very 
When the subject of the return of Ireland | circumstance of this perfect and complete 
was talked of, it was forgot what might be | equality. How, then, could the duties be 
the negative advantages of the plan before altered at the discretion of the parliaments 
the House; a small country only had it ; of the two kingdoms, and the fundamental 
in its power to avoid a war; such a coun- | principles of the system at the same time 
try might lie snug in the general conten- | remain: fixed and unalterable? That the 
tion, but a large country like England, | equalization of duties was the fundamental} 
must at all times be more or less liable | principle and corner stone of the resolu- 
to mix in a struggle. In the present state | tions, he referred to the original copy as 
of Europe, no one could answer with cer- | introduced by Mr. Secretary Orde to the 
tainty for a peace continuing at any time | Irish parliament. He read the two reso- 
in it for 1x months, or for the part which | lutions, which state that the duties should 
it might be necessary for us to take in a | be the same in both kingdoms, and that 
war. We had had too much warning from | where any article was burthened with an 
the case of America of what might hap- | internal duty in either kingdom, a coun- 
pen in that moment from Ireland : but he | tervailing duty should be laid on the same 
did not say that France would be the | article in the other, and he accompanied 
power precisely that was to interfere, but | the reading of these resolutions with the 
that there would always be found a France, | commentary which Mr. Orde had made on 
sooner or later, to aid the confusion. He | the occasion, as stated in the Irish news- 
could not take upon himself to say what | paper, and which he understood conveyed 
was the present temper and disposition of | faithfully the substance of what Mr. Orde 
Ireland with respect to these resolutions: | said in the House. His expressions were, 
he was just from the woods; he had no | that thus an end was put to all contest, 
correspondences; and he had not thought | for by this equalization of duties, Great 
it proper, from the path which he had | Britain had it no longer in her power to 
prescribed to himself in this business, to | crush the manufactures of Ireland. This 
be very inquisitive ; but from the common | certainly was considered by Mr. Orde, as 
information of a private man, he could | the principle and foundation of the com. 
take upon hinself to say, that delay would | pact; and he had too good an opinion of 
be most dangerous; that if the present | him to belicve, that he did not deliver 
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himself to the full amount of his instruc- 
tions, and that he did not say what he 
considered to be the intention of minis- 
ters, and the scope of their scheme. What, 
then, must be the feeling and sentiment of 
the Irish parliament, when they are told 
that that which they were given to under- 
stand was the corner stone of the building 
was to be removable at pleasure; that the 
duties were to he alterable at the discre- 
tion of the two countries, as circumstances 
might arise? Would they not justly com- 
plain of deception ? | 

- It was not in this instance only that 
they had been deceived. ‘The resolutions, 
_as stated to them originally by Mr. Orde, 
were most essentially different from those 
which their lordships had now before 
them. They had been- committed on 
premises which did not now exist, and in 
the original method and plan of the whole 
business, both countries were equally de- 
ceived; for by the resolutions as they now 
stood, the intercourse was to take place 
on any one given article, where a duty 
could not be devised and settled to coun- 
tervail the internal duties which might lie 
on it in the other. If no countervailing 
duty could be found, the intercourse, so far 
forth as that article, was not to take place ; 
and the noble marquis agreed with the 
evidence at the bar, that there were arti- 
cles where countervailing duties were 
hardly practicable, if at all so. If they 
should be found impracticable, what then 
must be the case? Why, that the inter- 
course was impracticable—and yet this 
was the system which both countries had 
received with good humour, and which 
was for ever to settle all differences be- 
tween them! He desired to know if the 
settlement and management of those coun- 
tervailing duties ought not to have been 
attempted previous to the exposure of the 
resolutions? Were there no aritlimeticians 
in the two kingdoms—no board of custoins 
—no commissioners—no revenue officers 
who might have set down and inquired 
whether, on any given article, counter- 
vailing duties were practicable or not? 

. The noble marquis had gone pretty 
much into the question of monopoly, and 
had manifested his sincere desire that all 
monopoly should be destroyed; the mo- 
nopoly of raw materials in the infant state 
of the manufacture, and the monopoly of 
the home market to its consumption. ‘The 
arguments of the noble lord in defence of 
these modern doctrines, or rather old and 
exploded doctrines revived, were addressed 
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to the landed and monied interest of the 
kingdom with extreme art, but he trusted, 
in the present day of light and intelligence, 
that his doctrines would never be em- 
braced. He said, there was a time in the 
reign of Charles 2, when these monopolies 
were abolished, and when the raw matee. 
rials were in the first instance freely trans- 
ferred to France, and her manufactures as 
freely received again. What wes the con- 
sequence? France manufactured for Eng- 
land, and supplied us with every thing 
but heavy broad cloth. Did the farmers 
and land-owners find this to their advan- 
tage? Did they find that the foreign 
market for the raw materials of England 
was superior to the home market? No, 
Light broke through the prejudices of the 
court. They saw that it was valuable to 
give to the manufacturer the raw material 
and the home consumption, as by that 
means he opened foreign channels of trade, - 
and drew the money of all nations into the 
pockets of his countrymen. If, therefore, 
there were at this moment any idle and 
silly conceits engendering in the minds of 
men of opening a trade with France, and 
of taking her manufactures for our mate- 
rials, he had no doubt but the good sense 
and enlightened policy of the nation would 
overturn any such speculative chimera. 
By the language of the noble marquis, he 
did not seem to wish that any effectual 
preference should be given either to our 
own manufactures or the manufactures of 
Ireland; but that his system of commer- 
cial freedom, like that of the Dean of 
Gloucester’s, should throw open all the 
ports of Britain to the manufactures of all. 
the world. Of the writings of the reve- 
rend Dean, he must say, that he never read - 
them without information on this particu- 
lar subject ; he had said, that the original 
ten resolutions would be advantageous to 
this country; 1. Because they would de- 
stroy the abominable monopoly of the 
West India colonies. 2. Because they 
would destroy the more abominable mo- 
nopoly of the East India trade—and 3 | 
Because they would abolish the most abo- 
minable of all monopolies, the monopoly 
of our navigation laws. Now these ad- 
vantages, which the Dean had taken the 
pains to state to the world in a pamplhiet, 
were all done away as the resolutions now 
stood; for the West India monopoly was 
to be from henceforth bound round the 
necks of I:ngland and Ireland, from which. 
it was never to be loosened; the Euast 
India monopoly was provided for by a 
[3 K] 
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' special resolution added for thé é, 
aed acknowledged to have been insended, 
though not published, at the beginning; 
and with respect to the monopoly of our 
navigation laws, so justly jealous were we 
of it, that no fewer than seven new reso- 
lutions were introduced to secure it. 

The noble lord went into a distinct his- 
torical detail of the proceedings with re- 
gard to the emancipation of Ireland. He 
dated the year 1778 as the birth of the 
sera of her deliverance from slavish restric- 
tions; and he praised the broad and en- 
lightened policy of lord North in the sys- 
tem which he pursued, and which com- 
vaste settled the commercial claims of 

reland to the present day ; for the Acts of , 
1782 were merely the deliverance of that 
kingdom from political restrictions. The 
noble lord adverted to what the noble mar- 
quis had said of the manufacturers. Those 
gentlemen had proved themselves, in his 
mind, most deserving of the confidence of ' 
parliament, from the liberality of their | 
minds as well as from their intelligence. 
They had all along said that they did not 
wish to deprive Ireland of the peculiar and 
local advantages of her situation and soil. 
They only wished to start fair on the 
ground; and they at the same time stated, 
that they did not believe that the conse- 
quences of these resolutions would be in- 
stantaneously felt by this country. They 
had fairly stated that they had personal 
reasons for not transferring their pro- 
perty and arts to Ireland; but they said 
at the same time, that the etree, for 
manufacturers and merchants settling in 
Jreland, would invite them to do so in 

reference to ‘settling here. They knew 

ittle of the genius or qualities of men, 
who hesitated in saying, that where inte- 
rest was the end, men would not make 
their election of place where interest 
pointed out. 

The noble lord went into a series of 
objections to several of the resolutions. 
In regard to the fourth, he must freely 
declare his mind, that thereby there was 
a manifest and clear re-assumption of the 
superintending legislative power. What 
could be more explicit than this? That 
we sent over certain Acts, and declared 
to Ireland, these Acts we think necessar 
to the good of the empire, and we call 
upon you implicitly to adopt them. The 
noble lord went at considerable length 
into the detail of the resolutions, and con- 
cluded with declaring, that the motion for 
leaving the chair, in order to give them 
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an opportunity to discuss the matter more 
deliberately, to weigh all its parts, and to 
see whether a union might not be formed 
on terms of true and perfect reciprocity, 
was both a wise and prudent measure, and 
that for which he should give his voice. 
The Lord Chancellor spoke of the in- 
decency of the motion for the chairman’s 
leaving the chair, with a’ view to get rid 
of a business which had occupied so much 
of their lordships time, and after they had 
spent upwards of three weeks in the hear- 
ing of evidence. He then touched on tha 
object of the resolutions, the general policy 
of which went to unite more closely the 
interest of the two countries, and to esta- 
blish on a firm basis their commercial in- 
tercourse. He then recapitulated the 
various resolutions and acts which had 
passed for accomplishing that purpose 
from 1778, when the relaxation of our au- 
thority over Ireland began, to the present 
time. From the resolution of 1782, he 
said, it was clear that government intended 
to perfect that commercial system which 
was then begun. In countries so closely 
connected, separate interest ought not to 
exist: he was therefore sorry to observe 
with how much industry the ill-founded 
clamour of the manufacturers had been 
excited. He said our domestic and fo- 
reign enemies had taken no small pains to 
promote jealousies; but notwithstanding 
all this clamour, he was not willing ‘to 
allow that the measure was unpopular, 
even though 120,000 names had appeared 
on a huge mass of parchment, declaring 
their dissent to the proposition. It was 
well known that these names were pro- 
cured with much industry ; even school 
boys were admitted to sign their names. 
Nor could he allow all the weight to Mr. 
Wedgwood that had been ascribed to him. 
He considered him as a respectable ma- 
nufacturer; but though he was a 
potter, he was but an indifferent politician. 
With regard to the infringement of the 
legislative authority of Ireland, which had 
been so long dwelt upon by some noble 
lords, and by the learned counsel at the’ 
bar; he denied that such would be the 
consequence of the resolutions. If the 
parliament of Ireland did not make laws 
for the protection of her trade, then it 
was at anend. Was not the colonial trade 
ranted to them on that condition? Such’ 
ws did then exist in Ireland, but they 
were annual, and they were not obliged 
to renew them. The very meaning of the 
word ‘participation’ implies, that it may 
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be of mutual advantage to both countries, 
and without that, the basis of the treat 

is broken, and it must fall to the eround: 
He would beg leave to ask if it was of an 

consequence in a treaty of that kind, 
which was founded on reciprocity, on 
which side it originated? As to counter- 
vailing duties, he had no difficulty in de- 
claring it to be his opinion, that they 
would be fully adequate to the end pro- 
posed. Upon the whole he hoped he had 
said enough to impress their lordships 
with the necessity of coming to a conclu- 
sion with the arrangement proposed. 

' The committee then divided on the 
question, that the chairman do leave the 
chair: Contents, 27; Non Contents, 58. 
The original motion was then put and 
carried. | 


_ On the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, the 
House resolved into a committee, and 
various amendments were proposed to the 
_ propositions. On the 15th, the Resolu- 
tions were reported to the House. 


. July 18. The order of the day for 
going into the report of the committee on 
the Irish resolutions, was read, upon which 
the clerk proceeded to read the first re- 
solution, when 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that he had heard 
it argued, that the adjustment now going 
forward was necessary on the authority of 
a resolution that had passed that House in 
the year 1782, which laid it down that a 
permanent ground of connexion ought 
to be established between Great Britain 
and Ireland. This resolution, he said, 
did not extend to, or comprehend any 
idea whatever of a commercial nature, 
but was solely confined to political ob- 
jects; and this opinion he would by no 
means relinquish, unless the minister, who 
had brought it forward, was ready to stand 
up and declare, that his object in pro- 
posing it, was one that related to com- 
merce, and should also bring with him 
such proofs as were in his power, of the 
truth of his declaration. This necessity 
had also been attempted to be proved 
from the riots and discontents among the 
manufacturers of Dublin; but that he by 
no means admitted as a sufficient reason 
for the concessions granted by the pre- 
sent arrangement, looking upon it, as he 
did, to proceed from that licentiousness 
with which captain Brooke had described 
those persons to be infected. The de- 
mands which that mob had made were for 
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protecung duties, which their parliament 
d very wisely, and he was sorry to say, 
with more fortitude than had been shewn 
by the minister of England, refused to 
gratify them with, knowing that such a 
measure was by no means necessary. 
Since, then, these clamours of a mob had 
been received as dictates by a British mi- 
nister, why did he exceed them in his 
acquiescence, and why did he, in com- 
pliance with a demand of protecting duties, 
introduce a system that overturned the 
whole policy of the navigation and trade 
of Great Britain; for he would again re- 
peat, that the universality of the plan now 
preposed was a proof of the indiscrimi- 
nating weakness of those from whom it 
originated; who in despair of discovering 
the preps objects which the arrangement | 
ought to embrace, had wildly and wan- 
tonly extended it to all. But another . 
reason besides the want of protecting 
duties might be assigned for the prevalent 
discontents in Ireland, reasons by no © 
means connected with commerce, but 
wholly relating to constitutiohal -conside- 
rations. These were the violent and op- 
pressive measures pursued in that country, 
the proceeding by the arbitrary mode of 
starhinent to restrain public meetings of 
the people for the purpose of deliberating 
on great national questions, a thing which 
they were indisputably intitled to do, and 
which no other judicial process could pre- 
vent but one which precluded trial by 
jury, and the right of appeal, two advan- 
tages from which the people were effec- 
tually barred Ly the doctrine and practice 
of attachment. If any thing could add 
to the injustice and inconsistency of such 
proceedings, it was that at that very time 
a circular letter was sent about the king- 
dom, under the sanction of the minister, 
and signed by a gentleman of some con- 
sideration (the rev. Mr. Wyvill) inviting 
the people-to conventions and associations 
of a similar nature, and for the same pur- 
poses as those which were the sas He of 
such intemperate persecution in Ireland. 
He begged not to be understood as in- 
tending to express any sentiments in fa- 
vour of that measure, which was to be the 
object of those meetings, namely, a reform 
in the representation of the people ; for 
though, on the first suggestion, it had 
appeared to him plausible and specious, 
yet upon considering it farther, and par- 
ticularly on examining the different plans 
that had been produced by the friends of 
the general idea, and seeing the imprac- 
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ticability of each, and also that, though a 
specific, and, as it was said, a well-di- 
gested and regular plan had been brought 
forward, of which, however, scarcely two 
persons could be found to approve, he had 
given up all farther thoughts upon the 
subject, and rejected it as visionary and 
impracticable. After this digression his 
Jordship returned to the subject, declaring, 
that he did not consider a commercial 
arrangement with England as a thing de- 
-manded by Ireland, much less did he con- 
_.sider that specific plan now before them 
in that light; for, in the first place, even 
the original propositions he had _ never 
Jooked upon as propositions from the par- 
liament of Ireland to that of England, but 
as a proposal of the minister of England to 
the Irish parliament. Those propositions 
thad been moreover so altered, so muti- 
,Jated, and so amplified, that let the ori- 
‘ginal system have been never so proper, 
the present must have been in an equal 
degree improper, because they both dif- 
fered in the most essential manner that was 
possible. What had appeared to ministers 
' subsequent to the drawing up the original 
propositions for Ireland, to point out to 
ministers the necessity of making such ma- 
terial alterations in them, was a circum- 
stance of which the House yet remained 
to be informed, and which it was to be 
expected administration would sufficiently 
explain. It happened that in this ar- 
rangement each party to the bargain 
would have an equal right to complain, 
for it was calculated to irjure both Great 
Britain and Ireland. It had been argued, 
In opposition to the fact of labour being 
cheaper in Ireland than in England, a fact 
on which much argument had been raised 
against the system, that that cheapness 
was nothing but a consequence of the 
poverty of the country, and therefore 
could not operate as an inducement to 
emigration from Great Britain. This ar- 
gument he contended was by no means 
well founded, because it was not the po- 
verty alone of Ireland that made the 
wages low, but the exemption that country 
enjoyed from taxes; while, on the con- 
trary, the heavy burthens of Great Britain 
were the causes of that high price of 
labour which some persons pretended to 
attribute to her wealth. This exemption 
from taxes would therefore promote the 
emigration of manufacturers to Ireland, 
if not in a few years, at least in process 
of time, for it was pretty certain that 

every manufacturer (that 1s, every father 
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of a family, because in some branches, as — 
in the cotton, the women and children 
are manufacturers) paid in taxes on his 
consumption and otherwise, 50s. annually. 


_He complained, besides, he said, as an 


Englishman, of the resolutions, as sharing 
with another country that which every 
nation had a right, and ought, in common 
sense and common policy, to retain to 
herself, not only the sraile with our co- 
lonies, but even our home market; nay, 
as making that country an emporium for 
our own trade with those very colonies, 
by allowing a circuitous intercourse be- 
tween them and us, through Ireland. He 
also protested against them as am Irishman, 
looking upon them, as he did, ina light 
highly unfavourable to that country, as 
well as to this. Ireland was to be laid 
under new, and heavy, and unnecessary 
burthens, which he was sure she never 
would submit to. He instanced the article 
of salt, which, if used io Ireland for the 
te of curing provisions, would not 

e entitled to a drawback on exportation 
to our West India islands. This he said 
was highly impolitic, as it discouraged a 
trade which Ireland from every reason 
must always enjoy, and in which this 
country would never think of interfering. 
The article of rum also was to be subjected 
to an additional duty m Ireland, by which 
every person who chose to quaff a glass of - 
that liquor was to pay double what he 
now paid, for the duty hitherto was but 
2s. 6d. per gallon, whereas it was hence- 
forward to be 5s., which he said would 
bring in the sum of 150,000/. annually, 
which, by-the-bye, was not to go to the he- 
reditary revenue, and therefore would be no 
advantage to this country, exclusive of its 
being a burthen to which Ireland would 
not be ready to submit. There was an- 
other objection which he should make on 
the part of Ireland, that she being to be 
bound at all times to lay such duties on 
her exports to our colonies as we should 
think proper to do, we might, if any 
fabric hereafter be made of the produc- 
tions of this island, that would answer the 
purposes of West India consumption as 
conveniently as linen, (and that such a 
discovery might be made or introduced 
among us was evident from the discoveries 
of every navigator that had visited distant 
parts of the world) we should then have 
nothiug more to do in order to secure.the 
whole trade of clothing in the West 
Indies, but to lay a heavy duty on the ex- 
port of our linen to the colonies, in which 
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the Irish being obliged to follow us, their 
linens would be effectually excluded. Be- 
sides these objections which, both as an 
Englishman and an Irishman, he had to 
the system, there was another in the 
more comprehensive character of a sub- 
ject of the British empire, whose general 
interests he considered as highly en- 
dangered by the arrangement, as it gave 
up many of the provisions of the Naviga- 
tion Act, and tended to impede an inter- 
course with foreign states. 

Lord Sackville began with saying, that 
the salutary effects which were to be the 
result of finally establishing the resolu- 
tions into a law, were what every indivi- 
dual who panted for the welfare of his 
‘country undoubtedly wished. Who would 
not be happy in that which was to bring 
about so many and desirable advantages ? 
How anxiously had he attended, to see 
whether the data on which these flattering 
conclusions were formed, corresponded 
with those views of the subject which had 
more especially pressed upon his mind. 
He was not deficient in his assiduities to 
understand the system, and to compre- 
hend those great and leading principles 
on which its principal operations would 
depend: but, he would honestly confess, 
the whole had struck him in a light 
very different from that entertained of 
it by the noble earl. The mode of its 
introduction to the contemplation of the 
public, and of the legislature of both 
countries, did not promise those material 
advantages which its advocates have all 
along professed to be its predominat- 
ing object. It originated in the Irish 
‘House of Commons. Even there it was 
nominated as a complete, irrevocable mea- 
sure. This obtained the sanction of the 
Irish parliament, and was offered to the 
British under an idea that it was to be 
final, When it came ovcr, objections 
were brought forward; the manufac- 
turers, a large, opulent, useful, and in- 
telligent body of men, united in the ge- 
neral interest of the country. The motives 
on which their opcrations began, and were 
continued, appeared to him peculiarly ho- 
nourable. They were startled at what was 
going forward—they hesitated. Every 
part of the system, apart or connected, 
seemed to them pregnant with mischief. 
What then did they do? They were 
alarmed; but they attended to the very 
great stake they had at hazard. There 


were two remarks which they made at. 


first, and which the more the plan had 
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been known, were the more confirmed. 
One was, that in those resolutions there 
was no trace of that reciprocity, which was 
said to constitute the basis of the whole. 
He wished this assertion had been satis- 
factorily contradicted by the subsequent 
evolutions of the system. The other was, 
that inconveniencies not to be surmounted 
would attend and mark every step of such 
final adjustment. Whatever had been said 
of these worthy, well-informed individuals, 
their gencral reasoning, even on the com- 
plexion of the whole system, involved and 
complicated as it was, had appearcd 
hitherto unanswerable. Notwithstanding 
the perfection of these resolutions in their 
original form and shape, when first they» 
were brought into the House of Commons, 
that which had been mentioned elsewhere 
with triumph as a final treaty, was, in fact, 
no more than a few scattered ideas on 
which one might be formed. There the 
matter was discussed with much ability, 
and a multiplicity of new articles admitted, 
which so changed the complexion of the 
whole, that it was no longer to be known 
for what it was. He was ready to confess, 
that in his opinion, all the alterations it 
then underwent, were for the better. The 
defects which were supplied by these, 
must in the opinion of every thnking per- 
son, have been followed with the most 
rapid and general ruin. The resolutions, 
in this improved state, were now before 
their lordships. Were thcir Jordships 
ready to pronounce them perfect? Were 
both nations then so blind to their own 
Interest, as in flat opposition to that opi- 
nion, in a great measure, to think differ- 
ently?) Would their lordships adopt a 
measure which should be binding on both 
countries, to which both countries were 
obviously averse? Was it advisable policy 
to unite a great majority in the two na- 
tions, against the discussion which their 
lordships were now togive? He had heard 
much about the full participation of com- 
mercial advantages, but he had not ob- 
served any of their lordships very forward 
to point out these advantages. He thought 
it required no great foresight to predict 
the consequences which they must pro- 
duce. The matter was trivial to him, in 
comparison with many of their lordships. - 
He could only be interested for posterity. 
His own personal concern in the issue 
could not be great, however it might turn 
out. He was come to that time of life, 
when it did not become him to be very 
deeply affected by any opinion their lord- 
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ships could give. 
noble lords whose ages entitled them to 
look forward to more sanguine expec- 
tations. To them the system he con- 
ceived to be singularly important. And 
should this system be finally adopted, 
many of their lordships, he made no doubt, 
would live to curse the day that gave it 
birth. He saw in its aspect, incurable 
jealousies and endless discord. These 
might arise from the imperfection of his 
intellects; but he could not help lament- 
ing the only consequences which pressed 
on his mind, as originating in the resolu- 
tions under the consideration of their lord- 
ships. Aud should a rupture happen be- 
tween the two nations, though he easily 
could foresee which would prevail, the 
end would prove fatal to both. All these, 
and a variety of considerations which he 
should not now specify, ought to operate 
in what their lordships were now doing. 
The measure, he doubted not, would, in 
more instances’ than one, be found a very 
decisive one. He implored their lordships 
to act with caution; to pause before it 
was too late; to think seriously before 
they came to such a vote as could not be 
recalled. 

He had aword or two to say to the 
compensatory resolution. He never had 
entertained a doubt that Ireland would 
exert herself to the utmost, in support of 
our naval establishment in the event of a 
war. And what would we have more? 
But here it was affected to bind her, as if 
a suspicion of her exertion had already 
taken place. -He owned he had not con- 
ceived so highly of the revenue which was 
to be obtained from that country. He 
thought it connected with many awkward 
circumstances. And he did very much 
suspect that we should never see that ship 
of war riding among our navy which 
should be the immediate and legitimate 
effect of this provision. If their lordships 
would take his advice, it would be, that 
every thing of the kind should be erased 
from the settlement. He urged them to 
trust to the generosity of Ireland. It was 
the noblest, best, and most permanent hold 
which could be taken of a brave and liberal 
pope It was a principle which would 
ong and forcibly operate, when the prin- 
ciples of commerce were feeble, and 
forgotten. ‘This country would then ap- 
pear deserving of confidence, and a reci- 
procal trust would prove ‘more lasting 
and efficient to all the objects, mutual 

Interests and harmony, than any formal 
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But he saw many | treaty whatever. 
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It was by indulging 
ideas of this kind, that any thing like a 
union could ever cement the two countries 
into one. It had been asked how such a 
measure could be effected. He wished 
he had either comprehension or sagacity 
enough to answer that query. Was an 
equal representation in the House of Com- 
mons the only obstacle which Ireland 
would have to a union with Great Britain ? 
He trusted few of their lordships were of 
that opinion. It was obvious, from what 
had happened, that what some would af- 
fect to call a system of reform, had not 
the concurrence of any very large body 
of men in either country. Though the 
minister was professedly for the measure, 
but avery moderate number in the House 
of Commons of both countries, had con- 
curred with him on that question. This 
objection he therefore deemed the least 
formidable which a measure of such a 
magnitude and importance, as the union 
of the two nations could have to en- 
counter. Indeed, he saw nothing ex- 
tremely impracticable in the proposition. 
Was it not for the interest of both to 
draw the line of connexion as close as 
possible? Was not Ireland sensible of 
the benefits she derived from the pa- 
tronage and assistance of Great Britain? 
Had she not improved to a very extra- 
ordinary height of prosperity under her 
fostering care? Would France or Spain 
do for her what we had done? Could she 
expect independence, a free trade, civil 
liberty, or religious toleration from them 2? 
But all these stie enjoyed from us. We 
protected her in the enjoyment of them. 
She knew it, and was not averse to ac- 
knowledge it. Nor would she readily 
throw herself into the arms of the Roman 
Catholics. The Protestant interests were 
owerful, and would soon absorb those of 
the Popish. These were circumstances 
which, in his opinion, might be improved 
into the happiest and completest union. 
How much, he said, was it to be wished 
that baneful resolutions were superseded 
for something of this description. It had 
been said, that these would restore both 
countries to the same amity which pre- 
vailed between England and Scotland. 
That, in his opinion, was impossible. Io 
the instance mentioned, the legislature of 
the inferior, was melted down into that of 
the superior kingdom. But where two 
nations were one only on commercial 
principles, he knew not by what means 
they could agree or harmonize in any 
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other. But where all their dependence 
was placed in one and the same legisla- 
ture, every source of jealousy, suspicion, 
or distrust, was for ever at an end. He 
looked forward to this great, interesting, 
and desperate event with anxiety; and 
should be happy to see commissioners ap- 
pointed by his Majesty to negociate and 
adjust this important object, to the satis- 
faction, and for the infinite good of all 

arties concerned. It was not probable 
it would take place in his time; but he 
hoped the time when it would, was not 
very far distant. And happen when it 
might, it would ensure to both countries 
the most inestimable and permanent ad- 
vantages. He implored their lordships 
not to provoke or alarm the Irish. They 
were a sensible and a thinking people, and 
would not either be provoked or alarmed, 
unless these resolutions appeared to them 
of an insidious nature. Whatever was 
for the general good of both nations, they 
would not oppose; but they were too 
sharp-sighted, and whatever they might 
do from generosity, they were too wise 
to be imposed upon. He _ therefore 
hoped the present business might yet be 
suspended. It would be attended with 
this one good effect, that their lordships 
might then turn their minds to that union 
which was the great object of desire to 
the wise in both countries. And were 
there no other noble lord in the House 
who would undertake the business, if these 
resolutions could now be withdrawn, old 
as he was, he would himself move for an 
address to his Majesty, that steps might 
be taken for accomplishing that union, on 
which the prosperity, both of England and 
Ireland, and the whole empire, so much 
depended. 

Viscount Townshend said, he did not 
rise with the vain hopes that any thing he 
could offer would make much impression 
on their lordships. His motive was to 
perform the duty he owed to his coun- 
try, upon a subject of such infinite im- 
portance, and indeed to register to his 
posterity the part he should take in a ques- 
tion so replete, according to its event, 
with either the most salutary consequences 
to this shattered empire, or otherwise, he 
much feared, conclusive to its future exis- 
tence. If ever there was a subject which 
should supersede every party predilection, 
he conceived it to be the present, which 
had already, he feared, from its duration 
and conflict of interests, involved that 
degree of jealousy and fermentation, which 
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might make it to be wished it had never 
been agitated ; and he was confident, that 
nothing but temper, moderation, and the 
most liberal conduct, could produce that 
issue so salutary and honourable for both 
kingdoms. A noble lord ona former day, 
in his opinion, very properly told them this 
measure was grounded upon two questions, 
one of policy, the other of commerce ; 
but those two appeared to him now so in- 
terwoven, so ingrafted in each other by 
subsequent events, that one could not pass, 
nay, exist, without the other. Without 
entering into the various calculations and 
detail of commerce, duties, and finance, 
which, he believed, had, in many points, 
been exaggerated by our fears and jea- 
lousies, it appeared to him, that the only 
foundation for our establishing a more 
cordial and conclusive correspondence 
and union with our sister ee i was 
by a participation of that trade she had 
been hitherto precluded from by our par- 
tial restrictions and prohibitions: long had | 
Ireland seen herself subservient, in ever 
point of view, to the purposes of this 
country; her imports confined, her ex- 
ports devoted to our service, her seamen 
and soldiers to our cause, and even the 
product of her soil subservient to our 
commerce and grandeur: she had no opi-" 
nion in our wars or treaties; the gain was 
ours, her loss was certain; nay, insomuch 
that during the last war, when we had 
nearly exhausted her force as well as our 
own, by our ill-conducted war with Ame- 
rica, and the hereditary enemies of this 
empire menaced our safety, the defence- 
less state of Ireland was deemed the secu- 
rity of this. Ireland saw it, felt it, and 
rovided for her own protection. The 

inhabitants armed at their own expense. 
This country was alarmed, and concessions 
were made; the West India trade was 
opened ; the armament continued after the 
peace; protecting duties followed. We 
were more alarmed, and granted more,—an 
independent legislation. They could not 
call them boons, they were concessions, or 
rather confessions, of a want of that justice 
and reciprocality, which must prevail where 
harmony and co-operation was expected. 
When he returned from his Majesty’s go- 
vernment in that kingdom in 1772, he had 
the honour to tell their lordships in that 
House, that if an did not bring that unfor- 
tunate contest with Americato ashort issue, 
there was another part of the empire which 
had long laboured under our burthens and 
wars, which would expect from our jus- 
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tice at least as much indulgence, as others 
_ might acquire by their revolt. He re- 
membcred he was deemed what was called 
a croaker ; nay worse, a croaker of trea- 
son; but the views, interests and passions 
of mankind were generally the same ; 
and when neither senators nor ministers 
would make them a part of their calcula- 
tions, but endeavour to quadrate what 
they wanted by what they wished, they 
would ever find themselves the dupes of 
their own calculations. That this had 
been one source of our misfortunes, and 
the rapid degradations of this empire, he 
was confident he spoke not from conjec- 


ture, but with the general voice of man-’ 


kind. Let us beware, then, of similar 
errors. It had been said, that Jreland 
had twice expressed its fullest satisfaction 
at the boons she had received from this 
country, and yet we would now try ex- 
periments with her which might lead to 
' future broils, and the destruction of our 
own manufactures. Alas! he wished 
that man 
sporting in the musical regions of Italy, 
or the high-polished circles of France, 
had deigned to have visited the remote 
provinces of our sister kingdom; there 
they would have seen a hardy, innocent, 
Oppressed race of men in a rich soil, sur- 
rounded by numberless flocks and herds, 
yet uncloathed, unfed, and mostly un- 
oused, owing to our restrictions upon 
their imports and exports, yet contributing 
their persons and their labour to the sup- 
port of theempire. Would their lordships 
wish to continue so;large a part of their 
fellow-subjects in this state of subordina- 
tion and misery? He trusted they would 
not, and at an era when the most abso- 
Jute monarchs gloried in the most liberal 
end impartial dispensation of their com- 
merce and justice to the most distant 
part of their dominions, the proscription 
was too repugnant to the principles of 
sound policy, and to the grder of nature, 
to succeed; to attempt, then, to fix it 
upon a nation equally enlightened, manly, 
and enterprising with ourselves, would be 
- as impracticable as unjust. The fact was, 
that our manufacturers had informed Ire- 
_ land of more than she knew before ; that 

if we did not grant them a fair participa- 
tion of our commerce, they would have it 
without it; for, what withholds her now 
to trade to the ports we have excepted ? 
what prevents her from laying what duties 
she pleases on our imports, or from re- 
Geiving foreign manufactures ? It was 


of their lordships, instead of. 
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surely wise in us, then, to offer them such 
a proportion of our trade as might reduce 
them to consent to the future regulations 
we proposed. What necessity was there 
for this measure at this time? the parlia- 
ment of Ireland said, they had twice ex- 
pressed the warmest satisfaction and per- 
fect contentment at his Majesty’s gracious 
indulgences to that kingdom; that the 
volunteers were dwindling, and that the 
force of government was never stronger 
there, or had ever beén more exerted to 
the suppression of rebels and tumults than 
at this period. He must, he declared, 
ever honour the national spirit of the vo- 
lunteers of that kingdom; in spite of all 
discouragements they gave an illustrious 
example of what a brave and animated 
pone could effect in their own defence. 
et he did not carry his admiration so far 
as to approve their assembling under the 
nose of parliament, to prescribe, reform, 
and dictate to their representatives ; and 
yet he might plead the same quotation in 
behalf of Ireland as the illustrious father 
of the present minister did upon another | 
serious occasion: 7 
“ Be to her faults a little blind, 
“‘ Be to her virtues very kind.” 
Might he not plead the same for our im- 
passioned neighbours, especially when they 
recollected, what a quantity of political 
combustibles was exported into that king- 
dom from this, and even the most chi- 
merical propositions recommended, how- 
ever unfitting her peculiar situation. Had 
the same constitutional regulations been 
imparted to her at that period, which we 
enjoyed in this kingdom, those formidable 
volunteers had perhaps never existed ; but 
it seemed we were as jealous of our con- 
stitutional superiority as of our commer- 
cial, and consequently had surrendered 
with reluctance what we might have 
granted with cordiality. That we might 
not now revive what we had been so 


| earnest to allay, was his sincere wish. 


He would not say that any immediate 
object called for the settlement proposed 
at the instant. It was certain that many 
of the first men of property, abilities, and 
character, left that force which alarmed us 
from the moment they extended their 
views from the defence of their country to 
the supersedure of their own legislature, 
and publicly condemned it, and the ac- 
Enoledements of the parliament to the 
crown were most ample and expressive. 
Yet the severe restrictions on their com- 
merce, be was persuaded, always sat heavy 
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on the sense of the nation; the want of _ notsuppotthim. The minister had altered 


capital to undertake any thing, owing to 
the immense drain of specie by absentees, 
sufficiently explained the unprofitableness 
of their soil and climate. ‘To conciliate, 
therefore, and to attach our sister king- 
dom by a fair, safe, and effectual partici- 
pation of our extensive commerce, and 
thereby to improve the union and strength 
of both countries, was, he had no doubt, 
the object of the present minister: that. 
he began it in the most proper mode he 
would not pretend to say; perhaps it 
might have been better to have adopted 
the plan of negociation at a former cele- 
brated and happy period for this country, 
instead of holding forth propositions to 
one parliament before the other was con- 
sulted ; perhaps the very able and correct 
‘information he received from the other 
side might be superior to that he might 
bave been flattered with on this, and hence 
a field of political argumentation and jea- 
lousy might have arisen, which might have 
obscured the very object they all professed 
to steer to... The slierations which had 
been made in the first propositions to Ire- 
land, were certainly very considerable, 
and plainly proved the defects of the ori- 
ginal plan: imperfect and perilous it cer- 
tainly was, and had it passed, might have 
ae greater evils than it was calcu- 
ed to prevent. Much reproach, how. 
ever, had been laid at the minister’s door 
for the alterations he had made or ad- 
mitted ; but in this, his lordship could not 
concur either in opinion, nor ought he in 
candouwr: he rather thought him com- 
mendable in reforming his own errors, or 
of those who might have misled him, and 
for adopting better materials from his ad- 
versartes. What would not have been 
urged, and with justice, had he acted 
otherwise—had he persiated in error, and 
persevered in measures repugnant to his 
profeesed views and the interest of both 
countries, because they were his own—had 
he maintained his own infallibility in spite 
of his conviction, and sacrificed the peace 
and welfare of both kingdoms to his own 
nal importance? On the contrary, 
is lordship would pronounce, for oné, 
his concessions, or his inconsistencies, as 
they were called, laudable; if they were 
sacrifices on his part, and were made to 
the public, it was a tribute due to the 
public, of which he was the servant, and 
with whose welfare no minister ought 
ever to suffer his own consequence to 
stand in competition, when his opinion did 
{ VOL. XXV. ] 


his taxes, upon better being proposed ; and 
when no better had been suggested, he 
| bad maintained them. He had held the 
same conduct with respect to the commers 
cial treaty with the sister kingdom ; having 
done this, and made it as salutary and 
palatable as he cculd, he had done his 
duty. It remained with their lordships 
and the public, to weigh dispassionately 
this great subject; to adopt or reject it; 
to concur in some solid bond of recipro- 
city and amity with Ireland, or to re- 
main the objects of mutual jealousy, and 
the sport of the natural enemies of both, 
Great terrors had been expressed of the 
fatal consequences which would attend our 
manufactures and commerce, if these 
regulations took place. His lordship de- 
clared, that after all the objections he had 
heard in that vast abyss of evidence laid 
before both Houses, he did not conceive 
that any considerable emigration, either 
of manufacturers or artificers, was eeetd 
to take place for many years. Much had, 
he believed, been mis-stated to prevent 
any Serle fae whatever; whilst, on the 
other hand, the adyantages of superior 
capital, superior skill, established credit 
and correspondence, had not been in- 
cluded in the caloulation, which must in 
a great degree counterpoise the cheapness 
of the raw materiala, and inferior price 
of labour and provisions; the latter, he 
also observed, had been exaggerated to 
impose an idea of immediate desolation ; 
so that the object seemed to have been 
to prove, that if Ireland obtained any 
thing, England must lose every thing: 
bow far this doctrine would recommend 
the propositions to our sister kingdom, he 
left to every dispassionate mind. Ireland 
was to resign what many deemed the in- 
dependence of her legislation; for what ? 
for nothing—because, if she participated - 
in our commerce by the removal of her 
present restrictions, we were undone. If, 
then, this treaty broke off, and her inde- 
pendent legislature rejected it, and having 
no debt, she should give every encourage- 
ment to her own manufactures and com- 
merce, then unfettered, would she not 
have all we denied her, without our con«— 
currence? As we had lost, by an illiberal 
jealousy, and an adherence to monpaey, 
what we could not maintain, we should 
also lose her affection and support; the 
loss of which, he deemed a calamity to 
both kingdoms. a. ee 
He said, he scarcely knew how to avoid 
[3 L] | 
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mentioning, nor how to describe to its full 
extent, hersituation for trade, the advan- 
tages of her southern ports, her command 
of St. George’s Channel, the supplies of 
her sailors and provisions in time of war, 
her consumption of our manufactures and 
_ imports in time of peace; the manhood, in- 
trepidity, and perseverance of her inha- 
bitants; aids which a voluptuous empire 
always reguired, and could not exist with- 
out. Let them recollect, for a moment, 
what Rome was when she lost her pro- 
vinces and hardy allies. There were 
those, he knew, who counted niuch vpon 
her proximity and her divisions. She 
was too near, not to be most dear to us ; 
and their lordships might believe, not so 
mutable upon national points as ourselves. 
He spoke not to intimidate, but to in- 
form. He repeated what he had said 
many years ago, when he returned from 
Ireland, when we were trifling with our 
armies in America, that if we did not act 
decisively, we should not only lose that 
country, but that there was another im- 
poverished and oppressed by our restric- 
tions, whose attachment had a better 
claim to our indulgence. - After having 
detained their lordships so long upon the 
principle of the present propositions, and 
the necessity of some just and permanent 
commercial settlement, after the expec- 
tations held forth, he would not enter into 
them seriatim. They were too compli- 
cated, and had been so cobbled by various 
hands, that he much feared they would 
perplex the respective boards and revenue 
officers to execute them. He owned he 
should start at a family settlement or lease 
so drawn; he should, therefore, confine 
his observations to the fourth and twen- 
tieth propositions, As to the fourth, it 
depended, surely, on this parliament to 
weigh well whether we would purchase 
the concurrence of Ireland to such regu- 
jations as we should propose, by a fair and 
generous participation of our commerce, 
and might bind her in one common in- 
terest. With Ireland it would remain to 
weigh such advantage with a point of pre- 
cedency. The regulation of commercial 
duties must originate somewhere. He 
did not conceive that 104 per cent. was 
too high, and it was surely the interest of 
both kingdoms to observe in future the 
same proportion. With regard to the 
twentieth proposition, he owned he wished 
it had been made more explicit. All the 
surplus above 6350,000/. of the hereditary 
revenue our sister kingdom agreed to con- 
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sign to the naval force of the empire, to 
the common cause, and our mutual pro- 
tection. Upon expectation that such 
benefits should arise as should produce 
the means, he could not but think it had 
been better drawn at the disposition of 
the Crown for this purpose. The here- 
ditary revenue was always in the disposi- 
tion of the Crown; and the application of 
this surplus, whether by materials or by 
gross sum, should, in his opinion, be under 
the direction of the Sovereign of both 
countries as the exigency should require. 
He was only suggesting his opinion, not 
attempting to embarrass a system, of the 
failure of which he owned he dreaded the 
consequences. Was it possible that our 
manufacturers could grudge such a par- 
ticipation of commerce as would secure 
our own, and recover the British empire ; 
or that Ireland should refuse such a par- 
ticipation from a point of precedency, 
which must originate somewhere? All 
that he hoped was, that we might give 
enough to engage the affections and cor- 
diality ofour sister kingdom; not attempt 
a bargain parsimonious and equivocal. He 
knew the generous and manly sentiments 
of that country were such as would en- 
gage them to make a common cause, and 
admit of no future distinctions. If he 
had expressed any degree of preference 
for Ireland, be begged their lordships 
would impute it to the veneration he bore 
it, and obligation he owed for their 
partiality to his failings. He was natu- 
rally, he hoped, the advocate of the op- 

ressed and meritorious; he knew the 
rish_to be generous and untemporisin 
friends, and disdained to be behindhan 
in acts of kindness. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he should 
not enter into the detail of all that had 
been advanced, but confine himself merely 
to the question, whether it was proper, 
after the many long and tedious investi- 
gations of the subject, to postpone it by a 
motion for four months. He was con- 
vinced that the people of Ireland, if they 
were not blind to their interests, would 
accept of the propositions; for, as they 
were a nation that must depend for pro- 
tection on some other kingdom, he could 
wish to ask their lordships, what nation 
under the canopy of Heaven they could 
look to where tha Protestant interest was 
so closely connected or likely to be sup- 
ported, as in this?—The question was put 
on lord Sackville’s Motion, ** That the 
Propositions be taken into consideration 
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on that day four months,” and the House 


divided: Non-Contents, 49; Proxies, 45; 


—84. Contents, 20; Proxies, 10 ;—30. 


‘The report was then received, and the 


resolutions separately read and agreed to. 


Protest against the Irish Commercial 
Propositions.| The following Protest was 
entered on the Journals: 

‘¢ Dissentient,”’ . 

«‘ Because we conceive the plan con- 
tained in the report, as well from the 
manner in which it has been introduced 
and conducted, as from the matter which 
it contains, to be likely to create and pro- 
mote jealousy and dissatisfaction through 
the kingdom.” —— (Signed) Derby, 

Wentworth Fitzwilliam, Plymouth, 
Northington, Scarborough, Kep- 
pel.”’ 


Debate in the Commons on the Duty 
upon Hawkers and Pedlars.| June 13. 

he House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, 
- Mr. Pitt rose and introduced the. sub- 
ject of the hawkers and pedlars, by in- 
forming the committee, that, in conse- 
quence of some of the arguments that had 
been used in the House against the sup- 
pression of that description of persons, the 
chief of which was, that there were some 
parts of the kingdom that would be highly 
anconventenced by this suppression, as 
from their distance from towns or cities, 
they depended on those people for a con- 
siderable part of their consumption, the 
idea of abolishing their licences was en- 
tirely abandoned. But still as the shop- 
keepers had been taxed, it would be a great 
Injustice to them, to suffer their rivals the 
hawkers and pedlars to remain in their 
present situation. He should therefore 
propose a tax upon them, that should also 
operate in part as a regulation, by dimi- 
nishing in some degree the numbers of a 
set of men, who, though ina few instances 
they might be necessary, were in many 
others highly detrimental. What he 
should propose, was, to impose a duty of 
4/. on the licence of each pedlar who tra- 
velled on foot, over and above the existing 
duties to which pedlars travelling on foot 
were already liable. And the tax on a 
pedlar who kept a horse, which was now 
8/. he would recommend to be altered in 
the following manner; that, besides the 
8/. to be paid by the pedlar for his licence, 
there should be added 8/. a piece for 
every horse he kept, by which means he 
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would pay for one horse double, and for 
two horses treble, what the foot-man would 
have to pay. He also thought it would 
be right to lay restrictions on them, by 
which they should be prevented from 
exercising their trade within cities or 
market towns, they being already almost 
universally excluded from towns corpo- 
rate, by the charters of such towns, which 
would be a means of making considerable | 
amends to the shop-keepers for the tax 
lately imposed uponthem. However, not- 
withstanding this restriction, they were 
still to be at liberty to resort to fairs and 
markets, in like manner as they did at 
present.—There was another set of per- 
sons nearly allied to the hawkers and ped- 
lars, but of a much more objectionable 
ey ners carrying goods about 
rom place to place, and selling them by 
auction, those it was his desire entirely 
to abolish. He accordingly moved: 1. 
‘¢ That a duty of 4/. per ann. be laid upon 
all hawkers and pediars not travelling with 
any horse, ass, or mule, over and above 
all other duties now payable by law. 2. 
That every hawker, or pedlar, travelling 
with a horse, ass, or mule, do pay the 
duty of 8/. per ann. for every horse, ass, 
er mule, he shall so travel with, over and 
above all other duties now payable by 
law.” 

Mr. Dempster said, as he thought a 
more fatal stab could not be given to the 
internal commerce and trade of the king- 
dom, than by abolishing so useful a body 
of men as the hawkers and pedlars, it was 
necessary for him to say a few words. 
The right hon. gentleman had been fair — 
enough to admit, that his proposed in- 
crease of duty on the licences of hawkers 
and pedlars would tend greatly to dimi- 
nish their number; he was of the same 
opinion; nay, he verily believed the in- 
crease of duty, and the regulations the 
right hon. gentleman had stated as his in- 
tention to propose, would be attended 
with more pernicious consequences than 
he was aware of; they would nearly ope- 


rate to the extinction of hawkers and 


pedlars entirely. “With regard to the 
idea of restraining hawkers and pedlars 
from going .to market towns, they were 
already restrained from entering corporate 
cities, and he believed a greater check to 
commerce never was invented, than the 
powers given to corporations. 

Mr. C. Robinson considered hawkers 
and pediars to be a nuisance, and had 
hoped, that the right hon. gentleman 
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would have moved for their being entirely 
suppressed. It was the only compensation 
that could, in his opinion, be made to the 
shopkeepers, for the heavy imposts they 
had been rendered liable to. Hawkers 
and pedlars had been regarded with an 
unfavourable eye at all periods, and not 
without reason. So long ago as in the 
reign of king William they had been 
chosen as a fit object of taxation ; but no 
increase had been made since that period, 
although the fair trader, who kept a shop 
and had a dwelling-house, paid a very 
considerable increase of taxes to the go- 
vernment. At any rate, therefore, to put 
the hawker and pedlar and the shop- 
keeper on an equal footing, was a matter 
which common justice dictated, though 
he owned he should have ‘been better 
‘pleased, had hawkers and pedlars been 
abolished entirely. With regard to the 
intended restriction of hawkers and ped- 
- Jars from entering market towns, he 
thought it exceedingly proper; but then 
he hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
restrain them from opening a room for 
sale within a limited distance of any 


market town, because it was a matter of | 


notoriety, that where they were restrained 
from entering a corporate -city or town, 
they contrived to evade the restriction, 
by opening a room within a hundred yards 
of the city or town, from entering of 
which they were prohibited. In answer 
to Mr. Dempster’s assertion, that corpo- 
rate cities and towns were productive of 
the grentest impediments to trade and 
commerce, and operated as a mischievous 
restriction and check upon both, Mr. Re- 
binson said, he was directly of the oppo- 
site opinion, and had ever been led to 
think that corporations had been granted 
as an encouragement to industry, and a 
protection to trade and commerce. A 
stronger proof of the superiority of corpo~ 
rate cities and towns, over cities and towns 
where no corporation existed, could not 
be desired, than was exemplified in the 
different police of the cities of London and 
Westminster; the first being a corpora- 
tion, its honours were coveted by men of 
the most elevated situation and character, 
whence the great respectability of its ma- 
gistracy. In Westminster, on the con- 
trary, no person would accept the office 
ofa magistrate but such as meant to make 
a livelihood of it; and to that reason it 
was to be ascribed, that the direction of 
such @ police as it had, was in the hands 
of a set of people called trading justices. 
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Mr. Greville spoke against the increased 
duty and the intended restrictions. The 
one would ruin one half the hawkers and - 
pedlars in the kingdom, and the other 
would ruin the remaining half, so that in 
fact the hawkers and pedlars would be 
completely suppressed, although so such 
intention was avowed. : 

Lord Surrey objected to the propose 
increase of duty, because he thought it 
enormously high. 

Sir James Johnstone said he always 
wished that every person who breathed 
the free air of this land of liberty, mignt ; 
also feel its clemency and mercy. e 
would not therefore, for one, be willing to 
extort'a groan or a tear from wg Fase ine 
dividaal hawker or pedilar in the kingdom. 
“ The resolutions were agreed to. 


‘Debate in the Commons on the London 
and Westminster Police Bill.| June 23. 
The Solicitor General rose, agreeably to 
notice, to move for leave to bring ina 
Bill for the better securing the peace of 
the cities of London and Westminster, 
and the borough of Southwark. It would, 
he observed, be an useless waste of time 
and words, to dwell upon the necessity of 
such a measure, and to point out the 
alarming height to which depredation and 
outrage had arrived; for one plain and 
short observation would fully comprise alli 
that could be said upon it, viz. that no 
person could feel himself unapprehensive of 
danger tohisperson or property, ifhe walked 
the street after it was dark; nor could 
any man promise himself security, even in 
his bed. soey and villany were be- 
come so daring, that they were no longer 
accompanied by cunning and caation ; but 
were perpetrated openly, and with undis- 
guised violence, in the most populous 
places, and frequently before % was near 
dark. He drew the attention of the House 
to the crowds that every two or three 
months fell a sacrifice to the justice of 
their country, with whose weight, as he 
said, the gallows groaned: and yet the 
example was found ineffectual, for the evil 
was increasing. He gave an account of 
the progress of the science of depredation, 
from picking of pockets up to murder, 
through the various gradations of shop: 
lifting, house-breaking, and highway rob- 
bery, in every stage of which there was & | 
sort of emulation and ambition, that ope- 
rated a8 strongly, perhaps, as the prospect 
of gain. Young children were initiated 
by the elder rogues, by teaching them the 
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various means of effecting their robberies, 
as putting them into windows, and other 
practical instructions ; and at length these 
wretches terminated their existence under 
the hands of the hangman, at 17 or 18, 
though old and accomplished in the mys- 
teries of their profession ; for it was a cer- 
tain truth, that of the whole number 
hanged in the metropolis, eighteen out of 
every twenty were under the age of 21. 
' Something, it was evident, must be done 
more than had yet been applied, to check 
this nuisance, so dangerous to individuals, 
and so disgraceful to the public; and a 
conviction, that the present laws, and the 
mode of executing them now in use, were 
madequate to the end, was his motive for 
troubling the House with the tendency 
ofa Bill, which he thought it highly ad- 
visable to pass for one year at least, by 
way of experiment. 

He by no means pretended to say, that 
his Bill was such as he could venture to 
poe to be perfect ; but he flattered 

imeelf the object of it would interest 
eyery gentleman in the strongest degree, 
to give his utmost assistance towards com- 
pleting it in the committee. It would be 
found, that the Bill, while it went a great 
way towards giving effect and operation 
to the laws already in being, at the same 
time made very few intrenchments upon, 
or alterations in them. He had no inten- 
tion of introducing any new punishment, 
or constituting any new crime, except by 
extending and enforcing in some degree 
the vagrant laws; being convinced that 
extreme severity, instead of operating as 
A prevention to crimes, rather tended to 
inflame and promote them, by adding 
desperation to villany. Persuaded as he 
was, that severity would be ineffectual, he 
was also equally convinced that there 
might be a system adopted that shouhi 
" have every effect that could be wished for ; 
and this was, to render detection certain, 
and punishment with a moderate degree 
of severity, unavoidable. This was the 
object of his system ; and the method by 
which it was to be accomplished was to 
alter to a very great extent the whole plan 
of the administration of criminal justice, 
within the district to which the Bill was 
to be confined. There was nothing more 
certain, he said, than this—that public 
business of any sort, would never be ade- 

uately and effectually performed, unless 
those to whom the performance was com- 
mitted, were paid for their trouble, except 
in the case of persons eminent in rank and 
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fortune, whose regard for the public, to- 
gether with the absence of any other 
pressing avocations, might induce them to 
do business gratuitously. Nay, if people 
could be found to act for nothing, it was 
in general impolitic to employ them, be- 
cause such persons could not so easily be 
called to account, and punishment for bad. 
behaviour in office, as those who were 
paid for their service. Justices of the 
peace at present were so situated, that it 
was very little to be a ge that they 
should fill their offices with strict diligence 
and propriety. Even in the city of Lon- 
don, the magistrate was so surrounded 
with the official business of his ward and 
parish, independent of his capacity as je 
tice of the peace, that considering how 
many of them had a private business of 
their own to attend to, very little leisure 
was left them to dedicate to the business 
of police. Besides the inconvenience of. 
employing persons without a salary, and 
esoumbered, with other employments ; 
there was another which resulted from it, 
worse than inattention and neglect, namely, 
corruption. This corruption naturally 
arose from the situation of persons engaged 
in a troublesome employment, who would 
inevitably contrive some means of paying - 
themselves. The method of doing this, 
was by dividing those fees which the law 
allows the justice’s clerk, for no fees were 
allowed to the justice himself. The con- 
sequences of this method of paying the 
officers of justice were dangerous and de- 
trimental in the extreme ; because, instead 
of making ‘it their interest to do their duty 
effectually and prevent the perpetration of 
crimes, it held out a temptation to them 
to promote the frequency and continuance 
of all manner of villany, and there was no 
doubt but the clerks of justices (for he 
begged not to be understood as meaning 
to extend the censure to the justices them- 
selves) were mm many instances more in- 
dustrious in creating and discovering new 
business for their office, than in transacting 
# with fidelity and care when brought be- 
fore them. To prevent all these bad ef- 
fects from the present system, he proposed 
that a total reformation should be made in 
the regolation of the police. The manner 
in which he propesed this reform should 
be effected, was to divide the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood (in which he in- 
tended to include as well the adjoining 
parishes, as the cities of London and West- 
minster, and borough of Southwark) into 
nine districts, or divisions, in each of which 
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should be appointed a certain regular 
office, where one justice should always sit, 
and have two at his call, in case any 
business should occur that required the 
presence of three justices. Over these 
offices should be appointed three commis- 
sioners (also justices of the peace), who 
should act as general comptrollers and su- 
perintendants of the whole establishment, 
and they should have the command of all 
constables, beadles, watchmen, and other 
subordinate peace-officers ; in fact, in the 
hands of those commissioners should be 
concentrated the whole power of the po- 
Jice. All warrants issuing from any of 
those commissioners, to be served in the 
city of London, he observed, must ne- 
cessarily be backed by a magistrate of the 
city, before it could be executed. He 
had, he said, in his researches for infor- 
mation, conversed with every man whose 
situation had led him to a knowledge of the 
subject, and among the rest, with a very 
respectable judge (baron Eyre), who was 
once Recorder of London; from whom he 
bad learnt that a patrole was established 
im a certain part of the town, where rob- 
heries and other enormitics had been much 
practised, and that the consequence was, 
that for two sessions, he could not pretend 
to say, that not any, but very few capital 
convictions took place at the Old Bailey. 
He should therefore propose a similar plan, 
but to extend gencrally to every part of 
the town, and its environs; for if it were 
to be confined to the heart of the city, 
it would drive the robbers to the out- 
skirts, and if it were only to be applied in 
the out-skirts, it would bring them all to 
the centre. And he had been informed, 
that in consequence of the vigorous exer- 
tions of this patrole, a mode of robbing 
was adopted by those who were confined 
by it to the interior parts, vulgarly called 
the ‘ rush;’ which signified a number of 
persons assembling at a door, and as soon 
as it should be opened, rushing in, bind- 
ing the family and servants, and then 
pace the house. This, he said, had 

een very frequently practised of late, for 
which he appealed to the experience of 
the Speaker (whose house was lately rob- 
bed), and also said, that within the last 
eight and forty hours a similar outrage 
had been committed. He should there- 
fore propose a number of patroles divided 
into partics of twenty-five to each division, 
twelve of whom, with a leader, were to be 
on duty every night. He also intended to 
offer some new regulations concerning the 
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watch, an establishment in which there 
were many causes of complaint. 

There was another amendment to the 
police, to which he was extremely partial ; 
that was, the expediting the trial, and 
punishment of offenders: this was only to 
be done by rendering the adjournments of 
the sessions of Oyer and Terminer, and of 
Gaol-delivery, shorter than six weeks, 
which was at present the period generally 
intervening. He did not mean to add 
any thing to the laborious duty that al- 
ready attended the situation of the judges; 
but he would recommend that barristers 
of ten years standing, be appointed, and 
always joined in the commission, who . 
should sit every week, and try such de- 
linguents as were then in confinement. 
There being but one commission of Oyer 
and Terminer and of Gaol-delivery issued 
in the year, and that at present protracted 
by adjournments of six weeks, all that 
would be necessary would be to enact, 
that no adjournment should take place for 
a longer time than one week. The only 
objection he had ever heard made against . 
more frequent sittings of the court was, 
that it would greatly increase the expenses 
of the sheriffs; but this he thought was 
easily obviated, for that it would be found, 
in fact, to diminish instead of enhancing 
their expenses. The expense of the she- 
riffs proceeded, he observed, from their 
own hospitality, and their respect for the 
presence of the judges, for whose enter- 
tainment they always provided .in a most’ 
handsome and suitable manner; but this 
need not be the case at the weekly ad- 
journments And as by these weekly ad- 
journments the sitting on the six weeks 
rotation would be so shortened as to last 
but one, or at most two days, whereas at 
present they frequently held a week, peo- 

le who were acquainted with the scrupu- 
ous diffidence of the profession of the law, 
would be very ready to admit, that there 
was no great danger of such of them as _ 
should be appointed to this duty, venturing 
to decide on intricate cases of murder, 
treason, or forgery, where niceties were 
more ae to occur than on others; for on 
seeing trom the examinations, which judges 
generally peruse before trial, that difficul- 
ties were likely to arise, they would be 
happy to postpone such cases until the sit- 
ting of the judges. - 

There was another part of the subject, 
that he felt himself extremely anxious 
about, but was at a loss what to do in, and 
wished for the assistance of the House— 
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this was the disposal of friendless and de- 
serted children, who were at present picked 
up at the age of eight years, by those mis- 
creants and pests of society, and regularly 
broke in, and educated to the trade of 
villany: he should wish them to be taken 
- up by the commissioners and sent to the 
- Marine Society ; but as the governors of 
that institution might possibly object, on 
grounds of temporary inconvenience, to 
take them in, he feared it would be neces- 
sary to find some other establishment for 
them. Another difficulty was, how to 
afford a more effectuul means of searching 
‘and stopping persons suspected of carry- 
‘ing stolen goods; for, as the law now 
stood, it was a delicate matter, and he 
hardly knew how he could at present with 
propriety stop a ragged fellow with a bag 
on his back, even though he heard the 
sound of silver tankards tinkling within. 
.But all defects of that nature, he flattered 
himself, would be effectually cured in the 
committee, from whence he was ¢ertain 
-the House would receive it as a complete, 
salutary, and beneficial Bill for the public. 

The whole expense of the new establish- 
ment would amount to about 20,000/. per 
annum, which was double what it already 
-eost the public. He had included in his 
plan, a proposal for this sum. First, he 
would have all the present legal fees to be 
still paid, but accounted for by the justice 
upon oath. Next, he would recommend a 
different system to be adopted with regard 
to parliamentary rewards; the present be- 
‘ing, as far as related to the capital, of a 
‘most dreadful tendency, though perhaps 
in remote places it might be politic. He 
said, the magistrates of the only office in 
‘the metropolis, that bore any resemblance 
to an office of police, had strongly recom- 
mended it to him, to abandon’ the present 
-system, as it rather tended to promote 
perjury and perpetrate murder, under pre- 
tence, and. under colour of law, than to 
gdh crimes, and punish the guilty. 

e illustrated his meaning, by stating that 
it was notorious, the lives of innocent men 
were often sworn away and attempted to 
-be sworn away, for the sake of the reward; 
and he gave a particular instance of two 
-men, who but ten days ago were convicted 
of that enormous crime; he also mentioned 
the case of a boy who had been prevailed 
upon to commit a robbery, merely toafford 
aN opportunity of convicting him, in order 
to become entitled te the parliamentary 
reward. He would, to prevent such shock- 
ing abuses, have it discretionary with the 
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commissioners, or to describe them more 
correctly, the superintending justices, 
when and in what cases to bestow the 
reward; by this means a reduction would 
be made of about 5,000/. annually, which 
might be applied to the support of the new 
establishment. A toll might also be laid 
on the turnpikes adjacent to the town on 
Saturdays in like manner as the Sundays 
toll for ighting and cleansing the streets; 
for surely if it were fit that the people 
should be at such an expense in providing 
for the removal of dirt, and other such: 
nuisances, they ought not to be averse 
from a similar expense, to get rid of the 
greater nuisance of perpetual alarm, danger, 
and loss. This he was surprised to learn, 
would not produce a greater sum than 
4,000/. This he would not enforce, but 
only suggested it, in hopes that any gen- 
tleman who disapproved of it, would dis- 
cover some other more eligible. He con- 
cluded by avowing that, if the plan had . 
any merit, which in his opinion it certainly 

had, he was not himself entitled to the 

credit of it, having received it from Mr. 

Reeves, a gentleman of the bar, to whose 

minute attention to the subject, and to 

whose general professional ability he paid 

many very handsome compliments. 

He ended with moving, ‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for the further pre- 
vention of crimes, and for the more speedy 
detection and punishment of offenders 
against the peace, in the cities of London 
and Westminster, the borough of South- 
wark, and certain parts adjacent to them.” 

Mr. Eden said, he conceived, as the Bill 
contained such a variety of important and 
complicated considerations, and with them . 
a number of provisions perfectly new to 
that House, that the learned gentleman 
meant, when the Bill was before the House, 
to move that it be printed, in order that 
gentlemen might have an opportunity of 
examining it minutely in all its parts, and 
thence enabling themselves to form a pro- 
per judgment upon the subject. [The 
Solicitor General said, across the house, 
‘ Most certainly.”] Mr. Eden then went 
on to state -his extreme regret that a bill 
of such magnitude should have happened 
to have been moved, when there were less 
than forty members in the House, and at 
so late a period of the session. The ne- 
cessity for some essential regulations in the 
police of Westminster, was what ever 
gentleman must feel, and consequently it 
could not be other than the general wish, 
that an effectual reform should take place ; 
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but under their sense of the necessity for 
alteration, it behoved them to proceed 
with great caution, and not rashly and 
hastily to adopt a new system merely be- 
cause it was such. At the same time that 
he said this, he declared he was ready to 
admit that as far as he could fourm an opi- 
nion upon the cursory opening of a plan 
so complicated in its nature, and compre- 
hending such a vast variety of circum- 
stances, there appeared to him to be a 

robability of much good resulting from 
it. He must, however, particularly lament 
that it was brought forward at a period 
when in all probability it would be impos- 
sible for it to receive the assistance of any 
one of the judges, at the time that it got 
into the other House. He could have wish- 
ed, he said, that a bill of the sort in ques- 
tion had originated with the other House. 
Much as he felt the necessity of a reform, 
he did not like the idea of coming upon 
the public at that advanced part of the 
session with a new burthen, and opening 
a fresh budget, in order to tax them to 
the amount of 20,0001. He took occasion 
to say, that it was extremely handsome 
and liberal in the learned gentleman to 
give credit to Mr. Reeves for the whole 
merit of the Bill ; a great part of that merit 
however was, he was satisfied, due to the 
Jearned gentleman himself. 

The Solicitor General said, the Bill had 
been in numerous hands, and a great va- 
riety of opinions had been given upon it, 
in conformity to which, it had been much 
altered. | 

Lord Beauchamp rose to concur with 
his right hon. friend iu regretting that a 
bill of such infinite importance, a bill that 
had for its object a total subversion of the 
established system of the administration of 
justice in the metropolis, should be brought 
forward at so late a period, and when it 
was almost impossible for gentlemen to 
pay it that degree of attention it so well 
deserved. His lordship said, the same 
defective police, and ail its consequential 
evils had existed in full force when the 
House met; why, therefore, a matter that 


called at that time for a remedy, full as 


loudly as it did at present, had been suf- 
fered to remain so long unnoticed, and 
why that period, when there was only a 
thin attendance to be expected, was chosen 
for bringing the subject forward, he was 
wholly at a loss to imagine. For his part, 
he did not approve of imposing a pew 
burthen upon the public to the amount of 
20,000/. per annum, without having it duly 
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considered by the House. It was, he 
said, as much a tax, as any other tax of 
the year; for whether it was collected at 
a turnpike-gate, or any where else, or in 
any other manner, it fell equally upon the 
public, and was an addition to their bur- 
thens. With regard to the Bill it was im- 
possible for him to give any opinion on 
the sudden, upon the general effect of so 
extensive a plan of police as that proposed 
by it. He conceived, however, the three 
superintending commissioners were imita- 
tions of the three inspectors of the police 
of Paris, and possibly that might be proper; 
but with regard to the idea of paying the 
justices, who were to act io the nine divi- 
sions or districts, into which the learned 
gentleman had said he meant to divide 
the cities of London and Westminster, 
and the borough of Southwark, he thought 
that when the intended regulation was 
made, if proper means were resorted to, 
men of higher rank than most of the pre- 
sent justices, who made a trade as it were 
of their profession, might be found to un- 
dertake the office of magistracy. At pre- 
sent, he was aware, there was great diffi- 
culty in prevailing on gentlemen of supe- 
rior rank and situation, to consent to be 
put into the commission, and to act; and 
the reason was, men of that description 
did not much like to mix, and sit down 
with others who were their inferiors. 
There were, as the learned gentleman 
must be aware, certain parishes in West- 
minster, where all the offices were in the 
hands of gentlemen of fortune and un- 
doubted reputation; and the reason was, 
great care was taken that none but.persons 
of that description should be admitted into 
them. His lordship thought that with due . 
attention, the same thing might be brought 
about in respect to the magistracy. At 
present, to his knowledge there were ma- 
gistrates in the country, of undoubted 
character, who went through a vast deal 
of business, and with great propriety and 
integrity. He mentioned Birmingham in 
particular, as a town where there was a 
great deal fur the justice to do, and where 
it was nevertheless extremely well done: 
if the proposed plan of paying the justices 
of the nine districts, into which it was 
meant by the Bill to divide the metropohs 
and its environs, took place, the time 
would come, when the magistrates of 
Manchester, of Bristol, and Birmingham, 
and all large and populous places, where 
there was a good deal for the justices to 
do, would expect to be paid. He wished, 
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therefore, an experiment to be made with- 
out that idea being put in practice. What 
struck him upon the moment as extraor- 
dinary, was that part of the Bill which 
gave barristers a power to sit in a judicial 
capacity at the Old Bailey. Such a power 
was unknown to the constitution; and if 
the intended continuance of the session of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol-delivery 
could be carried oa without such an inno- 
vation, his lordship thought it would be 
extremely desirable. He dwelt upon the 
sacredness of the character of a judge, 
and mentioned that there was already a 
description of men, who were entrusted 
with the powers of life and death, although 
their continuance in office was not a matter 
of independence like other judges, but a 
matter entirely at the will of the Crown. 
He meant the Welsh judges; in which 
sphere of professional action, both the 
learned gentleman who had opened the 
business then before the House, and his 
learned friend, moved at present, much to 
their own honour and the satisfaction of 
the public. But he thought it unwise to 
create the sort of occasional judges pro- 
posed by the learned gentleman. He threw 
out a suggestion that as no more than one 
judge of each court in Westminster-hall 
tried at any given hour at the Old Bailey, 
that one judge might be sufficient to sit 
there in that interval of the continued ses- 
sion, between each six weeks. This struck 
him as possible ; but he submitted it as a 
crude idea, and wished to have an answer 
- upon it from the learned gentleman. Per- 
haps also, it might be thought expedient 
to add another judge to each of the courts 
of Westminster, by which means there 
would be a sufficient number at all times 
to spare one to attend at the Old Bailey. 
At any rate, his lordship wished to get rid 
of the proposed plan of allowing barristers 
of ten years standing to sit at the Old 
' Bailey, and act there as judges. His lord- 
ship concluded with declaring, that he had 
barely thrown out such loose ideas as oc- 
curred to him at the moment; and that he 
eould not but observe, that the learned 
gentleman had told them nothing new, 
nothing but what they were perfectly ac- 
_ quainted with before. If the plan should 
produce a good effect, he should be ex- 
tremely glad ; but they had been witnesses 
to a great variety of endeavours to prevent 
the perpetration of crimes, and yet it was 
undeniable, that crimes had continued to 
increase, and were at this hour increasing. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
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with regard to the noble lord’s declaring 
that he had said nothing new, it was un- 
doubtedly true that he had not; nor in- 
deed was it posssble for him or any 
other person to say any thing respect- 
ing the police of Westminster, that the 
noble lord, who had been many years 
an inhabitant of that city, must not be 
perfectly well acquainted with. But 
surely, in opening a bill immediately rela- 
tive to the police of Westminster, there 
was nothing either absurd or improper in 
applying an argument grounded upon 
facts of notoriety. In answer to the noble 
Jord’s declaration, that he presumed the 
three superintending commissicners were 
to be like the three inspectors of police of 
Paris, Mr. Solicitor said, he knew not 
that there were three inspectors of the 
police in Paris; he had heard of a lieute- 
nant-general of police, and knew him to 
be a very powerful man; but if there were 
three inspectors at Paris, or any where 
else, like his proposed three commissioners, 
there could be uo objection to them, as 
justices of the peace, and none other were 
to hold the office of commissioners. As 
to the noble lord’s idea of not paying the 
justices who were to act under the Bill, 
as an inhabitant of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, he was ready to confess himself 
under infinite obligations to sir Robert 
Taylor, who did act as a pins Sed) and 
that very assiduously. and ably, upon the 
most disinterested principles, and he had 
no manner of doubt but twelve sir Robert 
Taylors would do all the business that was 
necessary; but where were twelve such 
magistrates to be found? In answer to 
lord Beauchamp’s objections to barristers 
sitting as judges, he said, at present his © 
Majesty had the power of putting any 
person of his profession into the commis- 
sions of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol- 
delivery, under the rank of a serjeant; 
and it was now customary for the Re- 
corder of London and his deputy to sit as 
judges, and try in cases of life and death. 
He saw, therefore, no reasonable objec- 
tion to the extending that power to bar- 
risters of at least ten years standing; but 
when he mentioned men of that descrip- 
tion, it was always under the idea that no 
persons would be appointed to the office 
but gentlemen of high reputation in their 
profession, and acknowledged ability. 
With regard to the idea of increasing the 
number of the judges of the courts of 
Westminster-hall, that was a consideration 
of great delicacy. Tour had ever been 
(3 M) 
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deemed a fit number for each court; and, 
though at different times a variety of af be 
ments upon the question, whether five 
would not be better than four, had been 
stated, yet as four was the number thet 
had the sanction of ages, and had from 
time immemorial been thought and found 
equal to the due administration of justice, 
it would not, he believed, be a very easy 
matter to obtain any increase of that 
number. 

Sir James Johnstone declared, he highly 
approved of the proposed Bill, as it was a 
bill to prevent crimes and not to punish 
them. He talked of the natural humanity 
of this country, and of its salutary effects. 
He said, he had seen ten or a dozen 
bodies of persons who had been murdered 
in the night, exposed on a morning at the 
Chatclet of Paris; a sight with which 
humanity was never shocked in England. 

The Attorney General observed, with 
regard to the noble lord’s idea, that the 
proposed Bill was calculated to produce a 
total subversion of the established system 
of the administration of justice in the 
metropolis; he begged leave to deny that 
it was likely to do any such thing: it 
created no new crime, it inflicted no new 
severities ; instead of subverting the esta- 
blished system, it only tended to give toita 
more vigorous execution, and to strengthen 
and support it. That it would do so, he 
had no manner of doubt; whether effec- 
tually or completely,-remained to be tried. 
With regard to what had been said, that 
the Bill should have come from the other 
House, he wished all such Bills were to 
be sent down from the Lords. He meant 
all that regarded the due administration of 
justice; but they had not so done for 
some time past; and indeed, if that parti- 
cular Bill, which gentlemen contended 
was a Tax Bill, had been sent down, per- 
haps the House would not have very well 
relished it. They would not, he believed, 
have been much inclined to recognize and 
register a Bill, sent from the other Iouse, 
that was to put the public to some ex- 
pense, and to answer which expense, that 
House was to find the means. Mr. At- 
torney said, in answer to the argument, 
that the Bill ought to have been brought 
in sooner; that it had been shewn to 
almost the whole profession, as well prac- 
using crown lawyers, as those who moved 
in a higher sphere, and acted judicially ; 
that it had in consequence undergone 
much lopping ; that a great deal had been 
taken out of it; that what remained, was 
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generally approved, and was in fact no 
alteration of the established system of the 
administration of justice. With regard to 
the objection against barristers sitting as 
judges, they did so at this hour, not only 
Welch judges, but others, his Majesty 
having it in his power to put them into 
commissions of Oyer and Terminer and 
Gaol-delivery. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


June 27. The Solicitor General pre- 
sented the Bill, which was read a first 
time. 


June 28. Notice being taken that the 
Bill was not properly prepared, leave was 
given to withdraw it, and to present a 
proper one instead thereof. 


June 29. The Sheriffs of London pre- 
sented at the bar, a Petition from the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, in Court of 
Aldermen assembled, against the said 
Bill, setting forth, « That the petitioners 
are greatly, and, as they conceive, most 
justly alarmed, at a Bill depending in 
parliament, for the further prevention of 
crimes, and for the more speedy detection 
and punishment of ofeaders against the 
peace, in the cities of London and West- 
minster, the borough of Southwark, and 
certain parts adjacent tothem; and they 
think it a duty incumbent upon them, as 
magistrates who are materially concerned 
in the administration of justice in so con- 
siderable a part of the district proposed to 
be the object of that Bill, to take the first 
moment that offers for expressing their 
apprehensions of the mischievous and dan- 
gerous effects of a law, which, under 
colour of correcting abuses, overturns the 
forms established by the wisdom of our 
ancestors for the regular administration of 
justice, and goes to the entire subversion of 
the chartered rights of the greatest city in 
the world, and the destruction of tlie con- 
stitutional liberties of above a miflion of 
his Majesty’s subjects; and that the peti- 
tioners forbear to state any of the nume- 
rous and weighty objections which occur 
to them to the particular clauses and pro- 
visions of the Bill, because the principle 
of the Bill, establishing, in defiance of 
chartered rights, a system of police alto- 
gether new and arbitrary in the extreme, 
creating, without necessity, new officers, 
invested with fa ae ar and dan- 
gerous powers, enforced by heavy penal- 
ties, and expressly exempted from those 
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checks, and that responsibility, which the 
wisdom of the law has hitherto thought 
necessary to accompany every extraor- 
dinary power, appears to them so mis- 
chievous, that no amendment or modifi- 
cation can or ought to reconcile the 
nation to such a meusure: and therefore 
most earnestly praying the House, no 
longer to entertain, or give countenance 
thereto, but by an immediate rejection of 
the Bill, to quiet the minds of his Majesty's 
subjects, and relieve them from the dread 
of being reduced under the scourge of 
such a system.” 

Mr. Alderman Newnham moved, that 
the said petition do lie on the table. 

Mr. Alderman Hammet desired to know 
in what stage the Bill was, as he under- 
stood something had been done respecting 

-it the preceding day. 

Mr. Mainwaring also wished to know, 
what had been done respecting the Bill; 
and whether the learned gentleman meant 
to persist in carrying it through the pre- 
sent session. 

The Speaker stated, that an informality 
had been discovered in the drawing of the 
Bill; and that the House had consented 
that it should be for that reason with- 
‘drawn, and had given leave for a new Bill 
to be introduced. 

Mr. Mainwaring, observing the Soli- 
citor General enter the House, rose again 
to put the question to him, when he meant 
to bring in his new Bill, aad whether he 
was determined to persist in pressing it 
through the House at that very advanced 
period of the session? 

The Solicitor General said, there were 
informalities in the Bill that were not dis- 
covered by him when he had first intro- 
duced it; particularly there were clauses 
of a pecuniary nature, which it would be 
necessary to put into a bill by themselves. 
He should therefore divide his Bill into 
two; but previous to his introducing them, 
he would certainly give due notice to the 
House. 

Mr. Alderman Hammet said, he wished 
to get rid of the Bill altogcther. It had 
created great alarm and uneasiness in the 
city of London; so much so, that if a 

‘torch had been applied to the buildings 
there, it could not have created greater 
alarm. The Bill was an infringement of 
the chartered rights of the Court of Alder- 
men, who were most of them friendly to 
the present administration. As a friend 
to it himself, he declared he was sorry the 
Bill) had been brought in, and he was per- 
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suaded the best way to quiet the peuple 
would be to abandon the subject. He 
therefore moved, that the order tor bring- 
ing in the Bill be discharged. 

Ir. Alderman YVouwnshend reprobated 
the Bill that had been brought in as an 
infringement of the city’s charter, and as 
introducing a system of police entircly 
new and extremely alarming; but he said, 
as it was not to be disputed, that they 
were got into a lamentable state of police, 
and as thieves and rogues of all denomina- 
tions had increased to an almost incredible 
number, he would not sccond a motioa 
fur discharging an order to bring in a bill 
for the prevention of robberies and bur- 
glaries. He thought the title of such a 
bill was sufficient to induce gentlemen to 
wait till the bill was before the House, in 
order to sce when it came, whether it was 
a bill fit to be received or not. He was 
ready at any time to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the causes that hud encouraged 
thieves of every denomination, to grow up 
to such an extravagant number, and to 
carry on their depredations with a de- 
gree of enormity Intherto unknown. To 
the number of trading justices, he imputed 
a great part of this evil. Every body 
knew there was a regular ofhce in Bow- 
street, under the countenance of, and paid 
by Government; but then there were a 
great many persons who had got into the 
commission, that set up offices of their 
own, for the mere sake of trade, and of 
getting money by the business of an 
olfice; these separate trading offices, in- 
stead of doing good, did harm, their chief 
object being to counteract the proceed- 
ings of the office in Bow-street. There 
were, he said, many good magistrates un- 
doubtedly in the commission for West- 
minster ; but there were many of another 
description, who ought not to have beea 
put in it; and he would go farther, there 
were many in it that ought to have been 
put out of it; and those he could, if ne- 
cessary, name and prove to be very im- | 
proper men to act as justices. But before 
an entire new system of police was 
adopted, the laws in being ought to be 
entorced; if they were, he would take 
upon him to assert, that there would 
not be half the robberies that at pre- 
sent prevailed. So strangely were men’s 
feelings uirected, that thieves and rob- 
bers alone appeared to be fit objects of 
compassion in modern tines. He heard 
no one stand up in that House, the advo- 
cate of the poor men who had been rubbed 
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and beaten; though many arguments were 
used to urge what was termed lenity to the 
robbers. He said, he had been ashamed 
that a committee of that House should 
have sat to enquire whether a part of 
/Africa was a fit place for those who had 
been convicted of the most daring viola- 
tion of the laws of their country to be 
sent to—although there was no scruple 
in sending brave and deserving soldiers 
to garrison it. Thus the honest, the 
worthy, and the meritorious part of the 
community were neglected, and the vicious 
and criminal cherished. He complained 
of the want of a place to transport felon 
to, and of the false Jenity shcewn to con- 
victs for the most atrocious crimes. He 
said, it was to no purpose to multiply 
penal laws if they were not put in force. 
That the judges had now got it into their 
heads that they ought not to execute fur 
horse-stealing; hence, associations of 
robbers were formed in all parts of the 
kingdom, who stole and dealt in stolen 
horses; and thus, from a strange idea of a 
lenity, that appeared to him to be highly 
improper, the country was over-run with 
horsesstealers. He talked of the bad con- 
sequences of the judges pardoning all con- 
victs before they left the town at country 
assizes ; and said, it could not be expected 
that robberies and burglaries should de- 
crease, when the sentence of the law was 
not exccuted. He stated the case of a 
Mr. Best, a man of honour and character, 
who had been attacked, and fired at by 
highwaymen, when in a post-chaise with 
another gentleman, and he and his friend 
got out and pelted the highwaymen with 
stones, and took them, and yet though the 
men were capitally convicted, they were 
respited, and their sentence changed to 
six months confinement in Maidstone 
Bridewell, which time they spent in daily 
execrations, swearing they would do for 
Mr. Best as soon as they came out; and 
at this very time, Mr. Best was walking 
about with pistols in his pockets, to fight 
a dvel with a couple of villains, who ought 
in justice to have been hanged, for firing 
at, and attempting to rob him. That was 
One instance of the false lenity shewn to 

rincipal robbers; he would add to it an 
instance of lenity equally false, that had 
been shewn to a receiver. One Barew, 
whose whole tamily were known ‘to be bad 
men, sent some thieves down to Dover to 
rob a house and steal sume plate. They 
accomplished the design, and buried the 
plate, but were taken shortly afterwards 
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and convicted. While they were in gaol, 
Barew went down, and was apprehended 
in the very act of digging up the plate. 
By being indicted as an accessary after 
the fact, he was convicted only ras a re- 
ceiver, and sentenced to transportation 
for 14 years; whereas, had he been in- 
dicted as an accessary before the fact, as 
he ought to have been, he must have been 
capitally convicted. Instead, however, of 
being transported for 14 years, Barew 
obtained a free pardon; and that pardon, 
he believed, was procured by very im- 
proper means. ‘Thus it was that vice 
triumphed. If any man, he said, dreaded 
personal danger from the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, it was notorious he 
could take him up, and oblige him to enter 
into recognizances to keep the peace ; for 
a breach of the peace was a case that the 
privilege of parliament did not extend to. 
Why, then, ought persons known to get 
their living by the perpetration of crimes 
to go at large? And yet, he knew himself 
above 600 persons in that city who lived 
by nothing else, and whom he could prove 
to be thieves. In the administration of 
the marquis of Lansdowne, a proclamation 
had been issued to enforce a Vigorous exe- 
cution of the criminal laws, and to take 
up all suspected persons, and make them 
give an account of themselves, and enter 
into suretics for their good behaviour. 
Under the authority of that proclamation 
a vast number of persons of suspicious 
character, and who were known to get 
their living by thieving and bad practices, 
were taken up and confined; but during 
the next administration they were all let 
out upon the public again, notwithstanding 
they had bcen apprehended under the 
authority ofa proclamation with the hing’s 
name to it. ‘The alderman reprobated this 
conduct as extremely wrong, declaring, 
that the very demanding sureties of such 
men would lock them up in gaol; and as 
they were known to be dangerous persons, 
why ought they to go atlarge? He in- 
sisted also upon the necessity of keeping 
the gaols clear, by providing a place to 
transport convicts to, and of executing 
such as were capitally. convicted short! 

after their conviction. Upon the whole, if 
the laws\in being were duly put in practice, 
and the Vagrant Act properly entorced, 
a great part of the present evils would be 
remedied, and we should no longer exhibit 
a police that disgraced the country in the 
eyes of all Europe, while it put every 
man’s life and property in daily danger, 
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and almost subjected both to hourly hazard. 
He declared that he did not admire that 
that House, or the Legislature, should in- 
terfere unnecessarily with what belonged 
to the Executive Government, which the 
administration of justice, and the preven- 
tion of crimes undoubtedly did. Let the 
Executive act with vigour, and he had 
little doubt of an effectual check being 
immediately put to the progress of villany 
in all the various shapes it now assumed, 
and stalked abroad in. . 

Mr. Mainwaring particularly directed 
himself to the Solicitor General, and said 
he would not by any means press him to 
give an answer that might be disagreeable 
to him; but he would state the reason that 
made him so anxious to know when he 
should bring in a new bill, and whether 
he meant to persist in pushing it through 
that session; it was this—a large meeting 
of the magistrates for Middlesex was to 
be held the next day, when the business 
of the Police Bill would come before them, 
and it would depend altogether on the 
learned gentleman’s declaration, when he 
should bring in his new bill, and whether 
he meant to urge it through all its stages 
that session, what steps the magistrates 
would take respecting it. 

Lord Beauchamp reminded the House 
of his having expressed his doubts of the 
propriety ot proceeding with the Bill, 
when it had been first opened in a House 


of less than forty members, and at a time’ 


when neither the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, nor many other persons in office 
were present. He pointed out the great 
extent of the object aimed at by the Bill, 
which was no less than the introduction of 
a new and comprehensive system of police 
for the cities of London and Westminster, 
and the borough of Southwark ; a propo- 
sition that was of the utmost magnitude, 
and which, as it went in direct subversion 
of the charter of the city of London, 
must sound highly improper in the ears of 
the city magistrates, who must think that 
House acted in a very unbecoming manner, 
if, without any previous examination into 
the necessity of the case, or any inquiry 
before a committee, or any one prelimi- 
nary step whatever, they proceeded to 
pass into a law, a bill of that extraor- 
dinary nature, at a period of the session 
when they ought to have no other busi- 
ness betore them, but to put the con- 
cluding hand to bills upon subjects al- 
ready discussed and decided upon. The 
worthy alderman had thrown out an argu- 
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ment which implicated a charge against 
the Judges, as if they were to blame for 
the great prevalence of crimes. He wa? 
persuaded in his own mind, that the fact 
was .by no means so; nor did he think it 
very decent, or very becoming to speak of 
such high and respectable characters as 
the Judges in a manner at all tending to 
question the propriety of their conduct. 
He contended, that all the objections 
stated by the worthy alderman in that re- 
spect, were ill founded. Having done 
this, his lordship took notice ot what 
alderman Townshend had said, of a com- 
mittee of that Hlouse having sat to deli- 
berate whether it would be fit to send 
convicts sentenced to transportation to a 
particular part of Africa. He declared, 
the place in question was not fit for any 
persons whatever to be sent to. If the 
convicts had been sent there, the conse- 
quence would have been, they would be 
all dead in a very few weeks after they 
were landed; or they would turn pirates, 
and it would be impossible for any come 
merce to be carried on near the place. It 
might possibly be asked, to what end had 
the committee sat to pronounce one place 
improper to transport convicts to, unless 
theysuggested some other that was proper? 
The fact was, he, as chairman of the come 
mittce, should have stated some place; 
but a particular circumstance occurred 
during the sitting of. the committee, that 
rendered it improper for him to mention 
it at the time. 

Mr. Pitt observed, how difficult it must 
be for his learned friend to give a positive 
answer to the question put to him, relative 
to his intention in regard to the Bill that he 
proposed to bring in, and to the degree of 
affinity it was to bear to that already with- 
drawn. His learned friend had found it 
necessary to withdraw that Bill, not from 
any change of sentiment with regard to 
its propriety, but merely because, having 
accidentally included in it, a provison for 
raising money to defray the expense of 
the new plan, he had found on reflection, 
that according to the established practice 
of the House, it could not be suffered to 
pass, as it had not originated in a commit 
tee of supply. The former Bill, therefore, 
being withdrawn, it appeared as if nothing 
remained, except to bring in another di. 
rected to the same object, but less excep- 
tionable in point of form, which of course 
it had been the intention of his Jearned 
friend to do: but the subject having un- 
dergone s0 much discussion; a petition 
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having been presented from the aldermen 
of London, on belialf of themselves and 
fellow-citizens, complaining of the plan 
proposed as subversive of the chartered 
rights of the city, and notice having been 
also given of an intended meeting of the 
magistrates of Middlesex, at which it was 
. probable the business would undergo con- 
sideration ; it was absolutely necessary, 
that his learned friend should have time 
allowed him to make up his mind on the 
subject. He professed himsclf not to be 
pertectly master of the subject, and there- 
fore incapable of forming a competent 
judgment how far the provisions now pro- 
posed to be applied, might be expected to 
effect the purpose. But still, the ne- 
cessity of something being done to prevent 
the enormous grievance that every body 
complained of, had been long an object in 
his mind; but he was happy jn feeling 
that the business was in so much abler 
hands. 

Mr. Alderman Townshend rose again, 
and went more particularly into the sub- 
ject of the execution of the criminal law. 
He said he spoke in public upon that to- 
pic, because he had previously said a great 
deal in private ; being satisfied that if the 
existing laws were duly enforced, much 
good would result from it to the commu- 
nity. With regard to the Judges, he had 
no hesitation to say, that their reprieving 
80 many atrocious criminals before they 
Jeft the town at country assizes, was at- 
tended with very pernicious consequences. 
He mentioned, that at the Jast Lincoln 
assizes, a kind of jubilee had becn held 
among the prisoners, because they heard 
that a good-natured judge was coming 
down to try them. Tlie event, however, 
proved that they were mistaken, for nine 
of them were executed. He said, while 
the consequences of conviction were left 
in uncertainty, it was impossible but that 
the perpetration of offences must increase. 
If every man who went a hunting was 
sure to break a limb once in every three 
times, no man would goa hunting. So 
it was with thieves; their calculation was, 
_ that for every offender convicted, one out 
of thirty-three only was executed. While, 
therefore, there was such a chance in 
their favour, the trade, it was natural to 
expect, would thrive. But he wished the 
House not to separate with the idea that 
he was a bloody-minded man, because he 
urged a rigorous execution of the laws: 
he insisted upon it, that it was the ex- 
treme of cruelty, and not mercy, to par- 
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‘don offenders convicted of having vio- 
lated the laws, It was cruelty in a double 
sense,—it weakened the protection of the 
innocent, and it added to the numbers of 
the guilty; for while atrocious offenders 
were suffercd to escape, although con- 
victed and sentenced to capital punish- 
ment, an encouragement was held out to 
others to commit similar crimes. It was, 
therefore, the judge who repricved enor- 
mous ofienders, who committed cruelty, 
and not he who, by dooming such con. 
victs to the fate the justice of the coun- 
try and its Jaws had called down upon 
them, held out an example of terror to 
others to avoid meriting a similar punish- 
ment. ‘The alderman re-enforced his rea- 
soning in relation to the marquis of Lans- 
downe’s proclamation, and the conduct of 
the subsequent administration ; and added 
other pertinent arguments to enforce a 
due clearance of the gaols, and especially 
a speedy exccution of those who were ca- 
pitally convicted and sentenced to the 
gallows. He stated, that till within the 
past two ycars, the capital convicts of two 
or more sessions had been suffered to re- 
main in Newgate unreported. He said, 
by such shameful procrastination, com- 
passion for the convict took place of a re- 
collection of his crimes; thus the offence 
and enormity were forgotten, and the pu- 
nishment alone remembered. The alder- 
man said, there were above 250 felons in 
Newgate at this time; and stated, in strong 
ternis, the necessity of clearing the gaols, 
by putting the sentence of the law in exe- 
cution. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey spoke also against 
the Bill, and reprobated those magistrates 
who made justice a trade, and frequently 
let felons escape, unless they could make 
money by convicting them. 

Mr. Gascoyne bid the House recollect 
what the nature of the proceeding they 
were callcd upon to adopt was, and to ask 
themselves what effect it would have with- 
out doors. It was admitted on all hands, 
that robberies of every kind were in- 
creased to an enormous degree, and that 
the police of the metropolis was extremely 
defective; and yet a motion had been 
made, to persuade the House to discharge 
its own order for the bringing in a Bill, 
the object of which was for the better pre- 
vention of robberies and burglaries in fu- 
ture. Were gentlemen prepared to take 
so extraordinary a step, and before they 
saw the Bill, before they knew whether it 
was a good or abad bill? were they will- 
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ing to say they would not receive a bill, 
the end of which was to prevent robberies 
in future? He flattered himself, the good 
sense of the House would prevent it from 
doing so rash and inconsiderate a thing. 
Let gentlemen recollect, that the amend- 
ment of the police must have a beginning, 
and surely it could not be begun too 
soon.. | 

Mr. Alderman Newnham said, he had 
many objections to the Bill that had been 
brought in, aod withdrawn. If, there- 
fore, the new Bill was in a great degree to 
be a copy of that, he certainly should ob- 
ject to it, although he was not against 
‘seeing the Bill betore jt was decided upon. 
He said, it had been argued that it would 
be right to have justices always sitting ; 
that was already the case in London, 
where the lord mayor and one alderman 
sat every day till the whole business that 
called for the interposition of magistrates 
was gone through; no such police, there- 
fore, was wanted in the city. Again, the 
friends of the Bill had contended, that the 
_ justices ought not to make a trade of ma- 
gistracy; that also was not the case inthe 
city, for there the aldermen gave up their 
time to the public, and acted in their ca- 
pacity as justices with indisputable inte- 
grity, and, he believed he might add, with 
as good abilities as any sct of men what- 
ever. If the proposed Bill had passed, 
the authority of the aldermen would have 
been totally subverted, and they would 
have beconie in so disgraceful a degree 
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of the court would greatly diminish the 
dignity of it, take away from the solem- 
nity of its proceedings, and weaken its au- 
thority in the eycs of the public; of that 
art of the public more especially to whom 
it ought to be Jooked upon with a mixture 
of awe and reverence, and with some 
degree of terror. Again, the powers the 
Bill was to give to beadles and constables 
was alarming: if this clause stood so, a 
constable might break open any man’s 
house, and enter his wife’s bedchamber, 
and so far was he from being liable to an 
action for a trespass, if the master of the 
house molested him, or endeavoured to 
prevent such an outrage, he was liable to 
the severe punishment of imprisonment 
for several years, or of being sentenced to 
transportation. ‘lhe alderman added other 
arguments to prove that the Bill tended 
to introduce an arbitrary system of police, 
directly subversive of the charter of the 
city of London, and derogatory to the 
dignity, and destructive to the authority 
of the aldermen in their capacities as mas 
gistrates. ) 
The Solicitor General declared, he was 
exceedingly glad the debate had taken 
place, as a great deal had been said in it 


he should not fail to profit, He owned 
himseif particularly obliged to the worthy 
alderman who had spoken last, who had 
suggested many things that demanded his 
thanks, and deserved his utmost attention. 
With regard to the idea that the Bill in- 


subservient to the three commissioners of j fringed in the smallest degree on the char- 


well worth considering, and from which 
police, that no man who had the feelings tered rights of the city of London, or di- 


of a gentleman could possibly submit to 
it. That part of the Bill also that pro- 
posed a continuance of the sessions at the 
Old Bailey, he must object to, and parti- 
cularly the investing two barristers, after 
ten years standing, with the office of tem- 
porary judges. It was, he said, the great 


comfort of the subject, and the glory of. 


the country, that every man brought for 
trial at the Old Bailey was to be tried 
before a Judge, a man perfectly skilled in 
the criminal law, and what was still more 
essential, a man who was independent of 
the Crown, and could have no motive 
whatever to warp his impartiality. The 
case was far otherwise with barristers of 
ten years standing; they would have every 
thing to hope for from the Crown, and 
professional preferment to seek for by the 
best means of obtaining it, that of pleasing 
the ministers of the Crown for the time 
being. Besides this, the continued sitting 


| minished the authority of the aldermen, 


he declared to God, nothing could have 


t been farther from his intention; and the 


worthy magistrates of that city, who had 
taken part in the debate, must give him 
leave to say, that he believed they had, 
some way or other, misapprehended the 
meaning of the Bill, or they could not 
have tormed such an idea. With regard 
to its rendering the aldermen subservient 
to the three commissioners of police, so 
i far from it, a clause in the Bill expressly 


‘said, that no warrant of those commis- 


sioners, or any one of them, could be exe- 
cuted in the city, unless backed by the 
lord mayor or one of the aldermen; and 
when exccuted, the person apprehended, 
under the authority of the warrant. so 
backed, must be taken before either the 
. lord mayor or one of the aldermen, to be 
then dealt with according to law. With 

regard to the circumstynce of a person 


—— 
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being liable to a sentence of long impri- 
sonment or of transportation, if he mo- 
lested a civil officer in the discharge of his 
duty, that was a matter he meant himself 
to have noticed, when the Bill should have 
come to a committee, and to have given 
his reason for it. He admitted that the 
sentence was severe; but he knew of no 
way of rendering the aid of the military 
unnecessary, but by strengthening the 
hands of the civil power, and by punish- 
ing any obstruction of the execution of 
justice by the hands of an officer acting 
under the authority of the civil magistrate, 
in an exemplary manner. To keep the 
bayonet out of employ, the power of a 
civil officer must be rendered efficacious. 
With that view the punishment of ob- 
structing a civil officer was to be severe: 
but still it was not so loosely provided for 
as the worthy magistrate had imagined. 
It was not any man’s saying he was a con- 
stable, that was to authorize him to enter 
& private house, and search it, under pre- 
tence of coming to find secreted stolen 
goods, or a concealed offender. He must 
be accompanied by a peace officer, and 
shew his authority ; and if he acted wrong, 
or misdemeaned himself in the execution 
of his duty, he was liable to punishment 
by a criminal prosecution by information, 
or by a civil action for damages. Mr. 
Solicitor explained why an action for a 
trespass would not lie, shewing that there 
were a variety of cascs in which it was pro- 
vided that such actions should not lie 
against officers of the civil power, and 
stating, that if they did, the party injured 
would not be able, under a process of that 
nature, to obtain such effcctual redress, as 
he could get in proceeding by information, 
by action for damages, and by a variety of 
other ways that were open to him. With 
regard to the excellence of the aldermen of 
London as magistrates, he had not one word 
to say against it. But most of the aldermen 
of London had avocations of their own, 
exclusive of their business at Guildhall 
and the Mansion-house. What was wanted 
was, in his opinion, some persons, whose 
constant and unremitted duty it should be 
to keep upon the look-out, to maintain an 
active search after offenders; and when 
they had apprehended them, to send them 
before the aldermen of London, for them 
to work upon. He reminded the House, 
that there were such places as Field-lane, 
Chick-lane, Gravel-lane, Brick-lane, Pet- 
ticoat-lane, Duke’s-place, Houndsditch, 
and a variety of similar neighbourhoods, 
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all within the bounds of the city, notori- 
ously resorted to by pick-pockcts, house- 
breakers, and thieves of every denomina- 
tion. To those places it would be the 
business of the commissioners of police to 
direct their attention; and not to let it 
rest entircly with constables, and the in- 
ferior officers of justice, who might be pre- 
vailed on by bribes to neglect their duty, 
and to wink and connive at iniquity. The 
aldermen of London could not be expected 
to undertake that office, and therefore it 
was, that he had thought of extending the 
system to the city. In the whole of his 
Bill, however, he had held the general 
good in view. He had been asked when 
he meant to bring in his Bills, and to what 
point he meant to push them. To ques- 
tions of that nature, it was utterly impos- 
sible for him to give any precise answer, 
because what should be done with them 
must depend upon the will and pleasure of 
the House. His intention was to bring 
them in as soon as possible; and his wish 
undoubtedly was, if possible, to get some- 
thing done in the matter that session; as 
he was persuaded the evil was of a crying 
nature, and demanded the carliest atten- 
tion possible. The House had heard in 
the debate of the great number of thieves 
in London at this time, to the certain 
knowledge of the magistrates of the city. 
He could in addition, assure the House, 
that he was well satisfied from the infor- 
mation that he had received, that there 
was at this time a growing crop springing 
up, consisting of between two and three 
thousand lads, from the age of ten to fif- 
teen, who every night of their lives were 
in employ in their pernicious practices, 
and who, in the day, slept in cellars, in 
barns, in coal-sheds, and in corners in and 
about the metropolis, and several of whom 
were to be found in the hollow trecs in 
Hyde-Park. Let the House recollect the 
recent proof that had been given of the 
enormous extent to which villany had ar- 
rived. Within these eight and forty hours, 
the master and mistress of a family had 
been traced out of their house in a public 
street in the middle of the day, and in their 
absence the house had been entered, and 
stripped of the plate it contained, and the 
servant left murdered on the floor, Mr. 
Solicitor reasoned upon this alarming fact, 
and said, his personal inclination must and 
should give way to the will of the House: 
he would bring in his Biil, and he boped, 
with tlie joint assistance of the abilities of 
the whole House, to make it a beneficial 
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bill to the public; at any rate, he should 
be glad to get it printed, that gentlemen 
ae take it with them into the country ; 
and then they might, in the next session, 
club their intellects, and come to some 
matured and proper megsure, adapted truly 
to the nature of the case, and fit to be 
“made a part of the law of the land. - 

Mr. Alderman Hammet said, he would 
not have persisted in his motion, had not 
the learned gentleman said, his new Bill 
would be no otherways different from the 
Bill that was withdrawn, but in that part 
of it that related to the stamps. If that 
were the case, it would be a bill that vio- 
lently infringed the chartered rights of the 
city of London, and that must necessarily 
alarm the people. 

The motion to discharge the order was 
then withdrawn. 


Debate in the Commons on the Election 
Regulation Bill.) June 21. The Solicitor 
General said, that as his colleague was 
absent, he was desired to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill * for regulating the 
Duration of Polls and Scrutinies in the 
Election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment.” He should now only move for leave 
to bring in the Bill,and whenthe House had 
an opportunity of examining its propriety 
and competency to the evil, they would 
determine its fate. 

Mr. Fox said, the Jearned gentleman 
who had announced this Bill the day be- 
fore, had promised that he would bring in 
a Bill for regulating elections at West- 
minster as soon as he conveniently could, 
or shortly after the Easter recess. It was 
now a month subsequent to the Whitsun- 
tide. On this ground he should undoubt- 
edly object to the measure: it was a 
point of infinite consequence to his con- 
stituents. This House was much too thin 
for deciding ona point of so much im- 
portance. He suspected it must go in 
part, at least, on the supposition, that the 
scrutiny was legal. He would remind the 
House, that their own ultimate decision 
had given the most absolute negative to 
that opinion ; and that all the laws in the 
land were in flat opposition to the conti- 
Duing a scrutiny, alter the expiration of 
the writ, was universally allowed. No 
measure, he would venture to affirm, that 
any minister of this country had ever sup- 
ported in that House, was ever more ge- 
nerally reprobated. This was so much 
the fact, that, he trusted, whatever revo- 
lutions should take place in the state of 
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pone or of parties, the example was too 

1azardous to be again apprehended. The‘ 
spirit and temper of Englishmen had, as 

usual, given, he hoped, an effectual check 

to all such attempts for the future. He 

should certainly take the sense of the 
House on the present Bill; and in case of 
not succeeding in the present instance, he 

should still carry on his opposition, in | 
hopes of being more successtul in some 
future stage of the business. 

Mr. Dundas said, that the only answer 
he would give to the right hon. gentleman’s 
assertion, that the scrutiny had been uni- 
versally reprobated, was, that the right 
hon. gentleman could only answer for the 
circles to which he had access. For his 
own part he had no reason, from what had 
come under his observation, to make a 
similar conclusion, but quite the reverse. 
And after all the strong language which 
had been uttered on the subject, he was 
still of opinion, that the scrutiny was cer- 
tainly legal. The vote of the House only 
proved that they were tired of the business. 
Their refusing to comply with the hon. 
gentleman’s motion, to erase the matter 
from their Journals, demonstrated their 
opinion, that they did not deem the matter 
illegal. ; 

Mr. Sheridan thought the Bill a mere 
expedient to save the characters of those 
who voted for the scrutiny. He reprobated 
the hazarding such a measure, when the 
House was so thin, and begged the Bil 
might be postponed. 

Mr. Adam thought it an objection to 
the Bill, that the great law lords would 
probably not be in their places, to give 
their opinion on the question, when it 
should go to the other House. 

The House divided on the motion: 
Yeas, 56; Noes, 21. : 


June 27. The Attorney General moved, 
‘¢ That it be an instruction to the gentle- 
men who are appointed to prepare, and 
bring in a bill ‘ for regulating the Dura- 
tion of Polls and Scrutinies in the Election 
of Members to serve in Parliament; that 
they do make provision in the said Bill for 
making other regulations touching such 
elections, and also for removing difficulties 
which may arise for want of returns being 
made of members to serve in parliament.’ 
He explained with respect to the first, that 
it would be unreasonable to expect, that 
every person coming to vote should be a 
competent judge of the qualification; and 
therefore, his oath should extend no far- 
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ther than to prove his identity; that he 
lived in such a place, went by such a 
name, and believed himself qualified to 
vote. ‘lhe second part he thought re- 
quired little apology, and would at least 
have the concurrence of a right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox), who felt the inconve- 
nience of an irregular return, and had de- 
clared in the House at the time the scru- 
tiny was agitated, that he would be glad to 
have the matter tried under Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Bill, which would give him tore 
speedy and effectual justice. The object 
of that wish could be accomplished by the 
present Bill, and a similar proceeding to 
that, so much complained of, prevented 
from happening in future. | 
Mr. Foz said, that it would be needless 
for him to repeat the objections to this 
motion which he urged against a former 
one in the course of last week. Having 
considered this to be a period of the ses- 
sion by no means proper for the introduc- 
tion of business which was expected, and 
ought to have come before, he found the 
objection press with equal force in the 
poe application, as in the former one. 
ut before he should take the sense of the 
House on the question, he would first re- 
mark, that the learned gentleman's propo- 
sition did not come much recommended 
by obliging the voter to swear only to the 
belief of his qualification. He then came 
to the second regulation, obliging the 
oficcr to make a return of members. 
This would be a very proper one, were the 
law any other than it now was; but as it 
contained no doctrine that was not already 
recognized by every decision of the 
Housc, except those disagreeable devia- 
tions in the case of the late scrutiny ; as 
it maintained no principle which was not 
‘expressly laid down in the body of every 
act of parliament, or declared in the pre- 
amble, he must resist the futility of re- 
enacting what was already enacted, and 
providing against a conduct in future 
which could not now be pursued without 
the highest criminality in the returning 
officer. He could not avoid considering 
the final decision of the House with re- 
spect to the scrutiny, as declaratory of 
_ these sentiments ; and therefore conceived 
them bound even by consistency, to op- 
pose a tacit acknowledgment of that con- 
duct being legal, which was so universally 
reprobated, and which could not find even 
the shadow of support except in the un- 
constitutional constructions of the learned 
genticman, and some others engaged in 
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the same cause. The learned gentleman 
had thought proper to remind him of 
saying, that he wished to have the busi- 
ness come before a committee under Mr, 
Grenville’s Bill; but he did not see how 
that could lead to an approbation of this 
regulation, being only a complaint of 
having that justice withheld to which he 
was entitled. After this, he had no other 
view to consider the regulation than as a 
salvo to former misconduct. This species 
of remedy he was always averse to, appre- 
hending that it would tend more to the re- 
petition than the future prevention of mis. 
conduct. For these reasons, he was re 
solved to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman, in treating this subject, seemed 
to forget those argiments he used when 
the scrutiny was carrying on, and perfectly 
misrepresented the cause of their final de- 
cision. It was not because they thought 
the scrutiny illegal that they put an end 
to it ; for if it were so, they certainly would 
have complied with the motion for erasing 
it from the Journals. But finding it not 
likely to answer the purpose for which it 
was intended, they discontinued it on mos 
tives of expediency only. The regula- 
tions of his learned friend were by no 
means redundant or explanatory of what 
was already law; for there was nothing 
either in the resolutions of the House, or 
the statutes, which rendered a scrutiny 
illegal after the expiration of the writ; 
and the most zealous opponents of the 
scrutiny could shew no difference in prin- 
ciple between the late. and the former 
scrutiny for Westminster. 

The House divided on the Attorney 
General’s motion: Yeas, 47; Noes, 33. 


July 5. On the motion for going into 
a committee on the Bill, Mr. Fox said, he 
would at present only object to the fol- 
fowing extraordinary words in the pre- 
amble, ** Whereas certain inconveniencies 
may arise:?’ the interpretation of which 
was, that the present state of the law ad- 
mitted of such inconvenience arising; 
now, as he always held that, without the 
most criminal conduct in a returning of- 
ficer, these evils could not be experienced, 
he must oppose that interpretation of the 
preamble. The Attorney General con- 
tended for the propriety of the preamble, 
and the necessity of his Bill. ‘The ques- 
tion was put on going into a committee, 
on which the numbers were—Yeas, 72 ; 
Noes, 32. Mr. Pitt then moved for lord 
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Mahon to take the chair. Lord Mahon | 
refused, as he intended to speak against 
the Bill. Lord North was of opinion, that 
_ glthough the House forced the Speaker to 
- take the chair, still it would be exceed- 
ingly hard to debar the noble lord the pri- 
vilege of speaking against a bill which he 
did not: approve of. The question was 
then put, that lord Mahon do take the 
chair, and carried inthe negative. After 
much entreaty, the Solicitor General was 
pees on to take the chair. Mr. Fox, 
ord North, and several others, attacked 
the principle of the Biil, and contended, 
that, as there was no appearance of a ge- 
neral election, there was no necessity of 
altering the law of the land in so material 
@ point, especially at so late a period of 
the year. Mr. Fox therefore moved, that 
the Chairman do leave the chair. This 
brought on a conversation of considerable 
_Jength, in which Mr. Pitt, the Attorney 
General, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Eden, 
were several times up in reply, and in ex- 
planation. Mr. Sheridan pointedly at- 
tacked the preamble and the clauses of 
the Bill, aad stated the inaccuracies with 
great precision. The Attorney General 
attempted a defence; but unfortunately 
saying, that he had not read the statutes 
at large, and that there was an act re- 
specting a scrutiny in Norwich, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Sheridan’s positive assertion, 
of there not being any act respecting any 
Acrutinies, except the city of London, a 
running fire was kept up, and Mr. At- 
torney felt the force of Mr. Sheridan’s wit, 
Mr. Conrtenay’s humour, and Mr. Fox’s 
satire, for a considerable length of time, 
in which he now and then made a reply. 
Mr. Courtenay ironically coraplimented 
the Attorney General on the able and un- 
answerable manner in which he had de- 
fended himself, and said, if he were not of 
a very compassionate and feeling disposi- 
tion, he should not have troubled the 
committee with a word on the subject; 
but as he listened with indignatian to the 
unmerited and severe strictures that had 
been thrown out against the Jearned gen- 
tleman, which he saw had affected him 
deeply, and ashe always (from sympathetic 
and sentimental feelings) pitied a great 
man in distress, he could no Juonger sit 
sient. He then observed, that an unfair 
and uncandid advantage had been taken 
to attack the learned gentleman, whilst his 
able colleague, the Solicitor General, was 
confined to the chair, and precluded trom 
eesisting him, with those brilliant abilitics, 
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and that profound professional knowledge, 
which always carried conviction to the 
House. In consequence of this, the 
learned gentleman had been overpowered, 
by having the voluminous code of law 
contained in Ruffhead’s edition of the 
Statutes at Large flung at his head; and 
this malicious species of attack had been 
carried on in the most insulting and pro- 
voking manner—not by learned gentlemen 
of the same profession, but by honourable 
members of the House, who seemed, 
somehow or other, to have acquired more 
precise and accurate ideas of law and the 
constitution than his Majesty’s Attorney 
General. However, he hoped the learned . 
gentleman would not sink into despond- 
ency and despair on this trying occasion. 
He might still comfort himself, by reflect- 
ing, that his unlearned opponents were 
not lawyers, and therefore his credit and 
reputation could not suffer by any mo- 
mentary victory they obtained, as they 
could not pursue him into the courts be- 
low. He begged the learned gentleman 
to consider himself in the situation of 
Sancho Panca, when he was beat with the 
shoemaker’s last; Don Quixote very phi- 
losophically proved to the disconsolate 
Sancho, that the meanness of the instru- 
ment took away the disgrace of the drub- 
bing; but that if he had been conquered — 
by a squire of bis own rank and degree, 
the ignominy would have been indelible. 
This Mr. Courtenay asserted was a case 
in point, and applied very forcibly to the > 
Attorney General. He intreated the 
learned gentleman to derive patience, and 
to draw consolation from so apposite an 
example. Anhon. member had observed, 
that no man was capable of drawing up a 
bill better than the learned gentleman: 
the contradictions, absurdities, and blun- 
ders. which had been ostentatiously dis- 
played in the course of the debate, all 
conspired to evince the excellency of the 
Bill ; they were so very obvious, that they 
were immediately discovered, and made 
perfectly inteHigible to the meanest capa- 
city; and consequently there could be no 
deception, no legal sophistry meant to be 
imposed on the minds and understandings 
of men, when the faults were written ia 
capitals, and the law, reason, and profes- 
sional knowledge, on which insidieus acts 
of parliament are sometimes founded (but 
not by the learned gentleman), were as 
perfectly illegible as if they had been 
written in lemon juice. Judge Black- 
stone, he said, had remarked, that the 
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emperor Caligula used to promulgate his 
Jaws, by having them written in a small 
hand, and hung up his tablet so high that 
the people could not read them; yet he 
exacted severe penalties for the slighest 
breach of them. What a striking con- 
trast was there between the conduct of a 
Roman tyrant and an English attorney 
general, who adapted and lowered the 
sense of his election laws to the humblest 
capacity, and provided no penalty what- 
ever for the infringement of them. He 
Jikewise particularly admired the candour 
and ingenuousness of the learned gentle- 
man, who had declared fairly and openly, 
that he had not read the Statutes, nor 
taken any pains to find out whether there 
was any necessity for introducing the pre- 
sent Bill or not; nay, so very innucent 
and undesigning did he appear, that he 
even did not know the name of his own 
Bill, probably thinking a title might be 
bestowed on it, with more propriety when 
it went to the other House. There was 
no subtilty, no trick, no deception, he 
said, in the learncd gentleman; all was 
fair, liberal and candid in his proceedings ; 
and unlcss it had been universally known 
that he really was his Majesty’s Attorney 
General, no one could ever have suspected 
it from the professional talents he had ex- 
hibited that night. This modesty was 
certainly a peculiar merit in the learned 


gentleman, and a singularity not practised 


by any of his predecessors in office, but 
which deserved the highest eulogiums. 
The learned gentleman had, likewise, he 
observed, in the exuberance of his fancy, 
triumphantly asserted, that there was a 
statute purposely framed to regulate polls 
and scrutinies in the election of members 
of parliament for the city of Norwich, and 
dwelt with some degree of exultation on 
' the error of an hon. gentleman, (Mr. 
Windham) who had presumed to differ 
from him on this point. However, the 
fact turned out, that the Bill alluded to 
was intituled, ‘“ An Act for regulating the 
measure of Norwich stuffs and druggets ; 
and for-electing proper officers, &c. to 
carry the same into execution.” This 
slight mistake, with five or six more of a 
similar nature, had been pointed out, and 
seemed to have made (very improperly 
indeed) some impression on the House ; 
but such futile objections were instantly 
obviated by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who observed with his 
usual sagacity and discernment, that there 
was no room for triumph, by exhibiting 
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proofs of ignorance, folly, and precipita. 
tion in the Bill, where every clause was 
pregnant with them; and that it was an 
easy task for gentlemen who studied the 
statutes for the purpose of cavilling and 
faction, to embarrass and perplex his 
learned friend, who had repeatedly ac- 
knowledged he had never read one of 
them. Mr. Courtenay threw out a variety 
of sarcastic and ludicrous remarks to the - 
same purpose, all of which were received 
by the House with great relish. 


. Mr. Adam declared the Bill was most 


ignorantly drawn, and indecently brought 
forward, when there were none of the 
Judges in town to give their opinion on a 
Bill which was to alter the ancient law of 
the land. 

The question being put, that the chair- 
man do leave the chair, a division took 
place: Yeas, 44; Noes, 89. The com- 
mittee then went through the clauses. 


July 14. Mr. Fox brought up a peti- 
tion from Westminster against the Bill, 
and moved that the petitioners be heard 
by their counsel. On this the House di- 
vided: Yeas, 18; Noes, 55.—The Bill was 
afterwards read a third time and passed, 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for the 
Encouragement of the British Fisheries. 
July 4. Mr. Beaufoy rose and said :— 
had. the honour, a few days since, of pre- 
senting to the House a Report from the 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
state of the British fisheries, and into the 
most effectual means of their extension 
and improvement; and I now rise to dis- 
charge the duty which, as chairman of 
that committee, I owe to the House and 
to the public, by moving, ‘ That the 
House do now resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider of 
the said Report.” I am sensible, that at a 
period of the session so far advanced, it is 
neither usual nor desirable, that new busi- 
ness should be introduced: yet, in that 
which I have to propose, there are circum- 
stances that perhaps may incline the House 
to the opinion, that its discussion ought 
not to be postponed. ‘Those circumstances 
are, the approaching expiration of the tem- 
porary law which grants a bounty on the 
tonnage of vessels employed in the fishery 
for herrings; and the obvious expediency 
of determining by actual experience, be- 
fore it does expire, whether that bounty 
can be made effectual to its end, and of 
course, whether it ought or ought not te 
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be renewed. Hitherto that bounty’ has 
operated as an useless expense, of little 
less than 20,000/. a year to the public; 
and has amounted, upon an average of the 
last ten years, to 75 per cent. on the value 
of all the fish that has been taken by the 
vessels on which it was paid. Now, before 
the temporary law which gives the bounty 
expires, and before petitions for its renewal 
are received, it is highly requisite that the 
House should be able to determine, by a 
fairer experiment than has hitherto been 
made, whether the failure of the home 
fishery has arisen from insuperable ob- 
stacles in the nature of things, in which 
case a continuance of the bounty would 
be an ill-judged and unwarrantable waste 
of the public income; or whether it has 
not entirely arisen from that system of in- 
judicious regulation that has accompanied 
the bounty and contracted its effects. 
Here the Speaker observed, that what 
Mr. Beaufoy seemed preparing to say, 
would be ofivred with more propriety efter 
the House shvuld have resolved itself into 
a committee. Mr. Beaufoy acquiesced, 
and the House having resolved itself into 
a committee, he went on thus: The failure 
of the herring fishery of Britain has been 
generally lamented, but the causes of that 
failure have never yet been sash | ascer- 
tained. The Legislature granted ample 
Ddounties, and has at the same time pre- 
scribed the system by which the fishery 
shall be conducted. But whether the re- 
gulations so prescribed, are suited to the 
nature of the fishery, the iriterests of which 
they profess to promote, seems not, at any 
rate, to have been an object of inquiry. 
The herrings leave the polar seas early in 
the spring, and proceeding in a shoal that 
is supposed to fill a larger space in the 
ocean than the island of Great Britain, are 
separated at Ireland into two divisions: 


one of these pursues a western course, 


along the shores of America; while the 


other arrives in the Shetland seas early in. 


the month of June. To these seas the 
Dutch resort with a multitude of vessels, 
employing from 10 to 20,000 seamen. 
They assemble in the Brassa sound, on 
the Shetland coast, on the 22d day of 
June, and on the 24th are permitted to 
cast their nets. Such is the practice of 
the Dutch: now what is that of the Eng- 
lish? Sir, the law has declared, with in- 
credible absurdity, that the English vessel, 
af she means to have the benefit of the 
bounty, shali not sail till the Ist of Octo- 
Der: before that day arrives, the herrings 
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have passed by: some of them, indeed, 
winter in the sea, lakes, or the western 
coasts of Scotland; but infinitely the 
greater part have reached the Atlantic 
Ocean, where they entirely disappear. In 
the mean time, the Dutch and the Swedes 
have supplied all the markets of Europe; 
and the Irish, whose Legislature has seen 
and avoided the impolicy-of our restric. 
tions, have furnished our own vessels with 
herrings for the consumption of our West 
India islands. The removal of this griev- 
ance, by a declaration, that vessels sailing 
on the herring fishery shall be at liberty to 
proceed on their voyage at any time not 
earlier than the Ist of June, is the object 
of one of the resolutions contained in the 
Report. 

he next obstacle to the success of our 
fisheries is also occasioned by the law ; for 
it declares, that no vessel shall be entitled - 
to the bounty, that has not previously 
sailed to one of the sonointed ports of 
rendezvous. Now the consequence of the 
restriction is, that a vessel is compelled to 
make a circuitous voyage which often oc- 
casions the loss of a week, and is some- 
times, from the accidents of wind and 
weather, the cause of a much longer de- 
lay; nor is this waste of time and accu- 
mulation of expense to the fishermen pro- 
ductive of the least advantage to the pub~ 
lic. The Dutch, indeed, have enjoined a 
general rendezvous to the vessels em- 
ployed in their fisheries; but with them. 
the regulation is accompanied by a code 
of judicious laws, enforced by a commo- 
dore, to whom great authority is given; 
and in aid of whose power, the regulation 
that directs the rendezvous and forbids the 
separation of the fleet appears to have 
been established ; whereas the British Le- 
gislature, in adopting one of the restric- 
tions imposed by the Hollanders, has neg- 
lected the policy by which alone it is 
justified. The British Jaw appoints no 
commodore; it furnishes no protection ; 
it neither permits the fisherman to pursue 
his own interests in his own way, nor pre- 
scribes to him a wise and judicious rule: 
it imposes the inconvenience of restraint 
without the advantage of regulation. I 


‘flatter myself the committee will not dis- 


approve of that resolution in the Report 
that has for its object the removal of this 
grievance. 

A third excessive discouragement to our 
fishermen is, the refusing them the liberty 
which the Dutch always grant to their 
people, that of sending home their fish as 
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they take them, without waiting till each , 
vessel shall have completed her cargo. 


The English law allows no other alterna- 
tive to the master of the vessel, but that 
of returning with a full cargo, or of conti- 
nuing three months at sea; the conse- 
quence of which is, that the fishing vessels 
from Glasgow have the mortification of 
seeing the West India ships of their own 
port sail by them on their way to Cork, in 
order to purchase herrings for the supply 
of the West India market. As a remedy 
for this evil, it is my intention to propose, 
on the authority of the Report, that the 
master of the fishing-buss shall have liberty 
to send home, in an attendant vessel, the 
fish as he takes them; and shall also be 
permitted to purchase fish of the boatmen 
on the coast: for they have often a plen- 
tiful supply when the decked vessel has 
little success. But in order to promote as 
much as possible the increase of our sea- 
men, I wish also to propose, as the condi- 
tion of the indulgence, that every vessel 
which takes the benefit of both or either 
of these privileges, shall continue three 
months at sea, unless, before that time, 
she shall return with a full cargo. 
Another most impolitic burthen on the 
fisheries is created by the tax which the 
Legislature has imposed on such herrings 
as are sold for the consumption of our own 
Peone Of all taxes, those which are 
aid upon the food of the people are surely 
the most unwise; and of all taxes upon 
food, that upon the subsistence of the poor 
Is certainly the most oppressive. To the 
inhabitants of the northern coasts of Scot- 
Jand, fish is the natural and almost the 
only means of support; and it is found 
there in such incredible abundance, that 
in the year 1750, on the sudden sinking 
of the tide m one of those lakes which 
communicate with the sea, no Jess than 
50,000 tons of fish were left at once upon 
the shore. The lake appears to have been 
full from its surface to its bed. Who 
would imagine, that a country, whose 
coasts are crowded, and whose lakes are 
filled with such infinite multitudes of fish, 
could ever experience the miseries of 
famine? yet, every gentleman who hears 
me knows, that within these two years, 
such was the state of Scotland. The 
House allotted 14,000/. to purchase corn 
for the relief of the starving inhabitants, 
but in the mean time many of them had 
perished from a want of food. Sir, to our 
tax upon fish, and to the system of our 
Salt laws, the miseries of that year are 
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wholly to be ascribed ; for had it not beea 
for the discouragements and restraints 
which that tax and those restrictions im- 
ii upon the curing of herrings for 
ome consumption, the practice of pre- 
serving them for the home market would 
long since have been established; the 
quantities cured in the autumn and the 
winter, would have been great in propor- 
tion to the scarcity of the harvest; and 
the people in every part of the countr 
would have been plentifully fed. I wish 
not, at this late period of the session, to 
propose so tedious and complicated a bu- 
siness as the revision of our Salt laws; but 
till those laws shall be corrected, and till 
the duty on coal carried by sca from one 
part of Scotland to another shall be re- 
pealed, her fisheries never can be carried 
to an extent in any degree proportioned 
to that of which they are capable. Many 
an extensive tract of Jand in Scotland has 
neither coals nor wood, nor even its mi- 
serable substitute, peat; yet, by a tax 
which operatesalmost. as a prohibition (for 
through all Scotland it does not produce 
2,000/. a year), the inhabitants are pree 
vented from obtaining a supply from the 
adjoining districts. What, upon this sub- 
ject, is the language of the law. to the 
people? Does it not secm to say, * Nature 
has withheld from you the fuel which is 
necessary for your convenicnt subsistence ; 
she has refused you the means of assem- 
bling yourselves in towns, and of.carrying 
on your fisheries to advantage; .she has 
denicd you materials for converting to 
uscful manure the chalk and the lime-stone 
with which your hills abound. These 
wants, indeed, the neighbouring districts 
would abundantly supply; towns would 
then be built upon your coasts, ,your 
fisheries would flourish, and the corn 
which, for want of manure, now perishes 
unripened on your lands, would then yield 
an abundant harvest. But of this equitable 
privilege, the Legislature has determined 
to deprive you; the law shall enforce the 
curse which nature has inflicted.’ Such, 
Sir, in effect, is the language of your 
statutes. When the people are protected 
by wise and provident regulations; when 
the Legislature acts as it were affectionate- 
ly towards them, there are few obstacles 
which their industry does not enable them 
to overcome; whereas, an unwise and 
improvident law operates more severely 
upon them than rigour of climate, or than 
barrenness of soil; for it binds them to 
calamity and renders distress perpetual. 
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Unfortunately, Sir, what I am saying is 
not idle declamation, nor the doubtful 
suggestion of speculative reasoning, but 
an indisputable conclusion from the evi- 
dence of acknowledged facts. Compare, 
for example, the natural state of Holland 
with that of an equal tract of land on the 
western coasts of Scotland, and then con- 
sider the actual state of each. What was 
the ancient condition of the former? A 
wide waste of land, with here and there a 
pool of salt water: but what is now the 
state of population? Is it not covered with 
millions of inhabitants? In Scotland, on 
the other hand, we shall find many natural 
advantages ; its lakes are abundantly sup- 
plied with fish ; its vallies are covered with 
pasture; its rivulets are suited: to the uses 
of many manufactures ; and in addition to 
these advantages, it has also a natural 
water carriage almost from sea to sea; 
yet, what is the state of its population? 
Sir, I travelled in that country from sun- 
rise to sun-set, without seeing a human 
face, of the marks of a human habitation. 
I mention not these unhappy effects of 
improvident legislation with a view of 
troubling the committee with any imme- 
diate proposal for correcting the evils 
which the Salt laws and the tax on water- 
borne coal have produced in Scotland. In 
a future session, indeed, an opportunity 
will, I hope, be found of relieving the 
western districts of Scotland from the 
vexatious, and, to a poor country, most 
destructive taxes on salt and coal, the 
joint produce of which in all Scotland 
does not exceed 16,000/. a year; and 
which, in the districts I have mentioned, 
do not even pay the expense of collection. 
But at present I mention the pernicious 
effects of those taxes merely with a view 
to shew, that the resolutions which I am 
now to move do not include the whole of 
the grievances that oppress the fisheries of 
Britain. To many of the most material, 
the removal of which is essential to the 
existence of the fisheries, consalered as a 
national object, they certainly do extend; 
but that sort of relief that would give to 
the fisheries of Britain the prosperity of 
which they are capable, ane unquestion- 
ably place them above all competition, 
embraces objects of too much importance 
to be discussed at the close of a session. 

Sir, I will trouble you with no farther 
remarks on the home fisheries of Britain : 
but before I sit down, it will be necessary 
to explain the purport of a motion I am 
anxious to make on a different fishery ; 
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that which is carried on for cod on the 
coasts of Iceland. To that fishery, about 
seventy years since, one single town, that 
which I have the honour to represent, 
annually sent no Jess than 200 vessels, ex- 
clusive of those which the rest of the king- 
dom employed. But in the reign of 

ueen Anne, an act was passed to deprive 
the owners of vessels employed in the 
Iccland fishery, of an indulgence which, 
till that time, they had constantly enjoyed 
in common with those who are engaged 
in the fishery for herrings, that of ware- 
housing till the following season, under 


‘the lock of the officer, and therefore with- 


out the payment of the duty, such salt as 
was brought back in the vessels unused. 
The Act directs, that upon al] such salt 
the duty shall be paid. This ill-consider- 
ed and impolitic law, without having made 
the minutest addition to the revenue, has 
totally annihilated all that Britain possessed 
of this extensive and most valuable fishery ; 
while foreigners, profiting by our mis- 
takes, pursue it with eagerness, and mo- 
nopolize all its advantages. Forty vessels 
from Dunkirk alone sailed on this fishery 
in the last year, and every vessel is said to 
have returned with a full cargo. The 
cod which are taken on the Iceland coasts 
are described as the finest in the world; 
and as being as much superior to those 
which are caught in the seas of the United 
States of America, as the latter are re- 
ported to be to those of Newfoundland, a 
difference that would ensure to the mer- 
chant whose cargo is of Iceland fish, an 
advantage over the Americans in every 
European market. It is from a wish to 
give to Great Britain advantages as esti- 
mable as they are obvious, that one of the 
motions which I shall now beg leave to 
submit to the consideration of the com- 
mittee, has for its object the restoring to 
the owners of vessels employed in the 
Iceland fishery, the privilege they for- 
merly enjoyed of warehousing their sur- 
plus salt ; a privilege which the proprietors 
of the herring-busses have always been 
allowed, and the folly of refusing which, 
to the owners of vessels in the Iceland 
fishery, experience has abundantly proved. 

The Resolutions were as follow: 1. 
«¢ That every buss, or other fishing vessel, 
properly fitted out and furnished, as by law 
required for vesscls entered for the bounty, 
shall be allowed to clear out of any port of 
Great Britain, at any time between the first 
day of June and the first day of October, — 
and to proceed immediately to her fishing 
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station, and to cast her nets, without being 
obliged ta rendezvous at any other port 
or place. 2. That the masters of busses 
and other vessels employed in the herring 
fishery, shall be at liberty to purchase 
fresh herrings of the boat fishers (being 
British subjects), and to ship the herrings 
which they shall take, or which they shall 
purchase as aforesaid, on board any 
attendant British vessel, with permission 
to land the same, under proper regulations, 
in any of the ports of Great Britain, upon 
oath being made by the master of the smaller 
vessel so landing themasaforesaid, or by the 
owner of the fish, that the fish were, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, caught by 
British subjects; provided, that if the 
attendant vessel, which shall sail with such 
fish, shall land them at any other port than 
that from which the principal vessel cleared 
out, a proper certificate of the number of 
barrels of salted fish so landed shall be 
obtained from the principal officer of cus- 
toms at such port, before the bond for the 
duties on the salt taken on board the prin- 
cipal vessel shall be discharged ; and pro- 
vided also, that no buss or vessel, return- 
ing to port within the space of twelve 
weeks after her clearance outwards, unless 
with a full cargo, the whole of which shall 
have been taken, and cured or salted by 
such buss or vessel, shall be entitled to a 
bounty. 3. That, for reviving and encou- 
raging the cod fishery in the North Seas, 
and in Iceland, the owner of any vessel 
employed therein shall be at liberty to use, 
in the said fishery, British-made salt, duty- 
free, and to warehouse, under the key of 
the officer, any surplus salt remaining in 
such vessel upon her return to the place 
of her outfit, under the like rules and regu- 
lations as are provided for surplus salt 
brought back in vessels employed in the 
herring fishery. 4. That all busses, and 
other fishing vessels, shall in future be 
permitted to be entered for the bounty, 
without any limitation of their burthen or 
tormage, except that no vessel of less than 
twenty tons shall be entitled to the bounty 
for more than eighty tons, although of a 
larger burthen. 5. That all busses and 
vessels, employed in the herring fisheries, 
shall be at liberty during the time of their 
continuance at sea, to catch and cure cod, 
ling, and hake, as well as herrings, and 
shall be subject to the same regulations, 
and have the same privilege of curing the 
said other species of fish with salt duty- 
free, as in the case of herrings; but that 
no bounty shall be allowed on the export- 
ie : 
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ation of the said other species of fish; and 
therefore, that such other fish shall be 
marked by cutting their tails in the manner 
prescribed for marking fish cured for home 
consumption.”’ | 

To these Mr. Beaufoy said, he would 
add a resolution to declare, ‘‘ That all the 
existing laws and resolutions on the fishery’ 
do cease.” Mr. Beaufoy concluded with. 
moving the first resolution. 

Mr. Eden said, he did not rise with any 
intention of opposing the resolution, but 
there appeared to him to be a serious 
difficulty in the case: the result of the 
resolutions was in fact an abandonment of 
the revenue, derived from the operation 
of the laws in being relative to the British 
fisheries. He wished therefore to know, 
before he gave his consent to the resolu- 
tion, what necessity existed for bringing 
forward a matter of so much importance 
at that late period of the session, and in 
so very thin a House; and upon what 
ground it was that the conduct of our 
forefathers, who had a few years since 
put an end to the system now proposed to 

e revived, was presumed to be founded in 
bad policy? He reminded the committee, 
that precisely the sort of system which 
the resolutions would lay the ground for 
re-establishing, had existed for 35 years, 
and had within the last 20 years been abo- 
lished. It therefore appeared to him 
necessary that some proof should have 
been given, that good policy required the 
restoration of the exploded system. If 
any gentleman in administration would 
stand up and say, that he was persuaded, 
the proposed alteration was founded in 
wisdom, and that it would be worth while 
to risk the revenue in the manner proposed, 
Mr. Eden declared he should be satisfied ; 
for he made no scruple to acknowledge, 
that he was not sufficiently master of the 
subject to pronounce upon it with cer- 
tainty. He had no other information 
respecting it but what he had obtained 
from perusing the Report, and from con- 
sulting two or three volumes of the statute 
books upon the table since he came into 
the House ; and he would venture to say, 
without dread of being thought guilty 
of any affront to the committee, that very 
few of the thirty members present were 
better acquainted with the subject than 
himself. He hoped, therefore, to hear 
from those who were to be responsible for 
the measure, and to whose peculiar care 
the revenue of the country was intrusted, 
that they had reason to think that it was 
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right, and that it would not be disadvan- 
tageous to the revenue to revive the old 
system with regard to the British fisheries. 
The existing laws relative to the fisheries 
would not expire till the year 1787. He 
was, therefore, the more amazed at the 
matter being brought forward at so extra- 
ordinary a season. 

Mr. Pulteney defended the resolutions, 

_as harmless on the one hand, and as likely 
to prove extremely beneficial on the other. 
He said, if the British fisheries were pro- 
perly encouraged, it was mcredible to 
what an extent they might be carried. 

The first five resolutions were agreed to. 
When the last resolution, declaring, that 
all the existing laws and restrictions touch- 
ing the British fisheries do henceforth 
cease and determine, was moved, - 

Mr. Pitt said, as its obvious tendency 
was to give up the whole of the revenue 
arising from the fisheries, it was a matter 
that required some consideration on his 
part before he consented to it; he wished 
therefore that it might be postponed. 

Mr. Beaufoy said:—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has observed, that he is 
not aware of any such reason for the re- 
i of the tax upon herrings consumed at 

ome, as will justify the relinquishing the 
income it affords. Does then the right 
hon. gentleman really think, that a tax 
upon the subsistence of the people, which 
always operates as a tax upon population, 
is the surest mode of increasing the in- 
come of the state? Does he think that the 
shortest way of attaining an end, consists 
in the destruction of the means? Dues he 
think that 1,400/. a year, which is all that 
this miserable tax affords, sufficiently com- 
pensates for the discouragement it brings 
on the fisheries, especially of Scotland, in 
many districts of which, fish is almost 
their only food? Even upon the narrow 
estimate of how much this tax has brought 
into the Exchequer, and how much the 
Exchequer has disbursed in consequence 
of expenses created by the tax, it is doubt- 
ful if the revenue ts a gainer; for to this 
tax is, in great part at least, to be attri- 
buted, that famine in Scotland, for the 
removal of which no less a sum than 
14,000/. was voted by the House. So 
that upon the contracted scale of money 
received and money expended, the gain 
to the revenue is extremely problematical. 
But if the effects of the tax on the popu- 
Jation of the country be taken into the 
account; if the prevention of famine in 
districts of vast extent be an object of any 
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worth; if increasing the means of wealth, 
by the encouragement of the fisheries it 
places from which nature has excluded 
almost every other object of industry, be 
not too contemptible a good to deserve 
the attention of the Legislature ; or if the 
calling the navy of England the bulwark 
of her people, their best reliance and sure 
defence, be not empty and insignificant 
sounds, words of no import, frivolous and 
foolish declamation ; then I am confident, 
that no tax more unwise, no impost, in all 
its effects, direct as well as collateral, more 
thoroughly impolitic, has ever been im- 
posed. In this light Iam persuaded, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when the 
completion of the more urgent business 
that now presses upon his mind shall have 
left him leisure for the inquiry, will con- 
sider the tax; and in that hope, I shall 
certainly forbear at present to press this 
resolution on the judgment of the com- 
mittee. 


July 5. The Report of the said reso- 
lutions being brought up, 

Mr. Eden begged leave once more to 
enforce a matter of fact that he had al- 
ready stated to the House in the coms 
mittee ; what he alluded to was, that the 
present laws would not expire till 1787. 
As those laws would, therefore, continue 
for two years more, there was no absolute 
necessity to prepare some new system to 
take effect as soon as the present should 
cease ; nay, even if the expiration of those 
laws should take place in.1786, instead of 
the following year, there still would be time 
enough in the next session to prepare a 
bill on the subject ; which would be infi- 
nitely more decent, than now, at so late a 
period of the session and in so thin a 
House, when there were but thirty or 
forty members present, to hurry a bill on 
a subject of such vast importance. 

Mr. Dempster defended the resolutions, 
and thought there could be no reason for 
postponing the business to another session. 
He said, that if gentlemen did not attend 
their duty in parliament, it was no argu- 
ment, why matters of such consequence 
should be prevented from going forward $ 
for though certainly it was desirable to 
transact the present business in a full 
House if such a one were to be had, it 
was of such a nature, that if it could be 
done in a House consisting of but two 
members, it ought to be sv, rather than 
left undone. | 

Mr. Beaufoy answered Mr. Eden as 
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follows: The right hon. gentleman has 
observed, that the altering from the Ist of 
October to the 1st of June, the day ‘ie 
scribed for the commencement of the her- 
ring fishery, will, in a great measure, re- 
store the law to what it was before the act 
of the 19th of his Majesty was passed; 
and he wishes to know what reason can be 
assigned for re-appointing a time, which 
the Legislature, on proof, he presumes, of 
its inexpedience, thought proper to change. 
I believe, Sir, an account of the circum- 
stances which occasioned that change will 
answer the right hon. gentleman’s ques- 
tion in a manner the most satisfactory. -I 
have already had occasion to remark, that 
the Dutch begin their fishery in June, and 
that before the lst of October, the her- 
rings are gone by, those only excepted 
which loiter in the lakes of Scotland, 
and constitute what is called the winter 
fishery. | 
Now it happens, that to this fishery 
alone, which 1s often within a mile of their 
dwellings, the inhabitants of Scotland are 
attached; and it. also happens, that the act 
of the 19th of the King, was brought in 
by anoble lord (lord Frederick Campbell) 
whose connexions are in that part of the 
island. Hence it probably was, that in a 
Bill for the regulation of the fishery, he 
thought of no other than that in which the 
people of his own neighbourhood were 
engaged; by which means the act has 
legislated (I believe very unintentionally 
on his part) for the benefit of the western 
districts of Scotland, without the least re- 
‘daba to the interests of the rest of the 
ingdom. It will accordingly be found, 
that nearly the whole of the bounty on the 
tonnage of vessels employed in the her- 
ring fishery, has been monopolized by 
those particular districts; and that not a 
single vessel from any part of the island 
has been engaged in the summer fishery, 
the only one to which the Dutch have 
ever applied; and which has sometimes 
given employment to more than 20,000 of 
their seamen. Is the right hon. gentle- 
man unapprised, that 1 wish the Legislature 
to correct a mistake, into which they, as 
well as the noble lord who proposed the 
act of the 19th of his Majesty, have inad- 
vertently been led? I am sure he does not 
mean to exclude the English from the 
summer fishery, the only one for white 
herrings, which their situation permits 
them to pursue: yet relatively to them, 
the present law is as absurd as an act for 
the encouragement of agriculture would 
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be, if it appointed the month of August 
for the sowing time, and Janurary for the 
season of harvest.—The very persons who 
solicited the Act of the 19th of the King, 
if they had understood the real interest of 
their fisheries, or rather, if that interest 
had been the real object of their pursuit, 
would not have wished that the time of 
sailing should be changed from June to 
October; for it is obvious, that on eve 
commercial principle, the employing their 
vessels and their men in the summer 
fishery, woukl have enabled them to have 
carried on the winter fishery with increase 
of advantage. But I fear, that as the 
bounty, much more than the fishery, is 
often the object of the voyage, so the se- 
curing the bounty was the principal object 
with those at whose solicitation that noble 
lord was induced to propose the change. 
So entirely forgotten, indeed, had been the 
interests of the fishery, considered as a 
national object, that Government has been 
known to pay a bounty of 150/. on a single 
barrel of herrings, whose utmost worth did 
not exceed 25s. Under these circum. 
stances, I am persuaded the committee 
will be of opinion, that the alteration made 
by the 19th of his Majesty was injudi- 
cious; and that vessels sailing on the 
fishery, should be allowed to take their 
departure on the Ist of June, by which 
means they will reach the fishing ground 
a few days before the arrival of the Dutch; 
a preference to which, in their own seas, 
and upon their own coasts, they are cer 
tainly entitled. 

The right hon. gentleman desired also 
to know what reason can be assigned for 
bringing forward the business of the fishe- 
ries in the present session; a business 
which, in his opinion, might have slept 
without the least inconvenience till the 
House shall again be convened. Sir, I 
might observe upon this occasion, that the 
business of the fisheries, though it has not 
before been discussed in a committee of 
the whole House, ought not to be consi- 
dered as new to a large proportion of its 
members ; for a great part of the House 
were included in a committee, which at a 
late period of the last session, and in that 
which, atamuch earlier of the present, were 
appointed for the examination of the sub- 
ject. I might observe, that if the right hon. 
gentleman himself is wholly uninformed on 
the business, his want of information is 
voluntary, and ought not to be pleaded as 
a reason for delay. But waving such argu- 
ments, allow me to ask, what motive cam 
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be alleged for postponing the removal of 
grievances whose existence is demon- 
strated. When I first opened the grounds 
of the motions I intended to make, I ob- 
served, that but little remained of the 
period for which the bounty on the ton- 
nage of vessels employed in the herring 
fishery was given. That before the period 
shall expire, it is of importance to deter- 
mine, by actual experiment, whether the 
bounty, which at present is an useless ex- 
pense to the public, may not be made 
effectual to its end, by the removal of those 
countervailimg restrictions which the very 
act that grants the bounty has preposte- 
' rously imposed. Now, if the removal of 
those absurd restraints should be delayed, 
as the right hon. gentleman proposes, to a 
future year, the law which gives the bounty 
will expire before any fair experiment can 
be made of what, when unfettered, that 
bounty will do. ‘Thus, the Legislature will 
be called upon to decide on the propriety 
of discontinuing or of renewing the encou- 
ragement, without sufficient experience to 
guide their judgment and direct their de- 
cision. I know it is often asserted, and 
even by intelligent men has been fre- 
eae believed, that the industry of the 

utch, and the low rate of interest among 
them, which certainly enable them to trade 
for a low profit, will always give to their 
fishermen a decided advantage. But a 
little reflection on known and acknow- 
ledged facts, will be sufficient to disprove 
this hasty and unwarranted conclusion; 
for, is it not obvious, that the industry of 
the Dutch is as great, and the mterest of 
their money as Jow, when employed in the 
whale fishery as in any other? Yet, in the 
fishery to Greenland, the English have a 
decided superiority; and in the fishery 
for whales in the Southern seas, Britain 
has scarcely any competitor. Her New- 
foundland fishermen hase also gained an 
acknowledged ascendancy: it is only in 
the fishery for herrings, a fishery upon her 
own coasts ; a fishery which she alone has 
the means of continuing through the 
winter, uniting thereby the advantage of 
both seasons; it is only in that fishery, in 
which she has every natural advantage, 
that her exertions have fajled of success, 
and that Holland preserves her ascen- 
dancy- Now what can be the cause of so 
strange and so unnatural a phenomenon ? 
Sir, the cause is sufficiently obvious ; our 
Jaws, the capricious, irrational, unjust re- 
strictions imposed on the herring fishery 
by our laws, are the sole reason of its 
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failure. No foreign industry, no skill, no 
perseverance, no active resolution of 


foreigners, could have weighed down the 
exertions of the English; their own Legis- 
lature alone could have baffled their efforts; 
their own Legislature alone could have sunk 
their spirits and rendered all their endea- 
vours ineffectual. Sir, 1 am anxious, and I 
believe the committee will be anxious, that 
this just reproach should as speedily as 
peste be removed. Wholly removed I 

now it cannot be till the Salt laws are re- 
vised, and till the duty on water-borne 
coal in Scotland be repealed; but if the 
resolutions which I am now about to move 
shall meet the approbation of the com- 
mittee, and afterwards receive the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature, some of the prin- 
cipal absurdities which disgrace our statute 
books will be corrected; several of the 
chief obstacles to the success of our 
fisheries will be removed; and hopes will 
be given, that in time, the Legislature may 
permit the herring fishery to be carried on 
upon the same principles as a manufacture, 
in which every man is at liberty to pursue 
his own interests in his own way. 

The Resolutions were then agrced to, 
and a Bill ordered in upon them. It was 
presented on the 7th, and passed without 
debate. oa | 

Copy of the Commercial Resolutions be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, as agreed 
to by both Houses.] July 25. The fol- 
lowing isa Copy-of the several Resolu- 
tions relative to the adjustment of the 
Commercial Intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireland, as agreed to by both 
Houses. 

Resolved, 1. ‘* That it is highly impor- 
tant to the general interests of the Bri- 
tish empire, that the intercourse and com- 
merce between Great Britain and Ireland 
should be finally regulated on permanent 
and equitable principles, for the mutual 
benefit of both countries. ‘ 

2. ** That it is consistent with the es- 
sential interests of the manufactures, re- 
venue, commerce, and navigation of Great 
Britain, that a full participation of com- 
mercial advantages should be permanently 
secured to Ireland, whenever a provision 
equally permanent and secure shall be 
made by the parliament of that kingdom 
towards defraying, in proportion to its 
growing prosperity, the necessary exe 
penses, in time of peace, of protecting the 
trade and general interests of the em- 
pire. 
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3. “ That, towards carrying into full 
effect so desirable a settlement, it is fit 
and proper that all articles, not the growth 
or manufacture of Great Britain or Ire- 
land, except those of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of any of the coun- 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to 
the Straits of Magellan, should be im- 
ported into each kingdom from the other 
reciprocally, under the same regulations, 
and at the same duties (if subject to du- 
ties) to which they would be liable when 
imported directly from the country or 
place from whence the same may have 
. been imported into Great Britain or Ire- 
land respectively, as the case may be ; and 
that all duties originally paid on importa- 
tion into either country respectively, ex- 
cept on arrack and forcign brandy, and 
on rum, and all sorts of strong waters not 
imported from the British colonies in the 
West Indies, shall be fully drawn back, 
‘ within a time to be fixed, on exportation 
to the other, but, nevertheless, that the 
duties shall continue to be protected and 
guarded, as at present, by withholding the 
drawback until a certificate from the pro- 
per officers of the revenue in the kingdom 
to which the export may be made, shall 
be returned and compared with the entry 
outwards. 

4, “ That it is highly important to the 
general interests of the British empire, 
that the laws for regulating trade and na- 
vigation should be the same in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; and therefore that it is 
essential, towards carrying into effect the 
pian settlement, that all Jaws which 
1ave been made, or shall be made, in Great 
Britain, for securing exclusive privileges to 
the ships and mariners of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British colonies and plan- 
tations, and for regulating and restraining 
the trade of the British coloniesand planta- 
tions (such laws imposing the same re- 
- Straints, and conferring the same benefits, 
on the subjects of both kingdoms), should 
be in force in Ireland, by laws to be passed 
in the parliament of that kingdom, for the 
same time, and in the same manner, as in 
Great Britain. 

5. * That it is further essential to this 
settlement, that all goods and commodities 
of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of British or foreign colonies in America, 
or the West Indies, and the British or fo- 
reizn settlements on the coast of Africa, 
imported into Ireland, should, on impor- 
tation, be subject to the same duties and 
regulations as the like goods are, or from 
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| time to time shall be subject to, upon im- 

; portation into Great Britain; or, if pro- 
hibited to be imported into Great Britain, 
shall be prohibited in like manner from 
being imported into Ireland. 

6. * That, im order to prevent illicit 
practices injurious to the revenue and 
comfnerce of both kingdoms, it is expe- 
dient, that all goods, whether of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Great 
Britain or Ireland, or of any foreign coun- 
try, which shall hereafter be imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland, or into Ireland 
from Great Britain, should be put (by 
laws to be passed in the parliaments of the 
two kingdoms) under the same regulations 
with respect to bonds, cockets, and other 
instruments, to which the like goods are 
now subject in passing from one port of 
Great Britain to another. 

7. “ That, for the like purpose, it is 
also expedient, that when any goods, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
British West India islands, or any other 
of the British colonies or plantations, shall 
be shipped from Ireland for Great Britain, 
they hal be accompanied with such ori- 
ginal certificates of the revenue officers 
of the said colonies as shall be required 
by law on importation into Great Britain ; 
and that, when the whole quantity in- 
cluded in one certificate shall not be shipped 
at any one tine, the original certificate, 
properly indorsed as to quantity, should 
be sent with the first parcel; and to iden- 
tify the remainder, if shipped within a 
time to be limited, new certificates should 
be granted by the principal officers of the 
ports in Ireland, extracted from a register 
of the original documents, specifying the 
quantities before shipped from thence, by 
what vessels, and to what ports. 

8. ‘* That it is essential, for carrying 
into effect the present settlement, that all 
goods exported from Ireland to the British 
colonies in the West Indies, or in Ame- 
rica, or to the British settlements on the 
coast of Africa, or to the countries be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Straits of Magellan, should from time 
to time be made liable to such duties and 
drawbacks, and put under such regula- 
tions, as may be necessary, in order that 
the same may not be exported with less 
incumbrance of duties or impositions than 
the like goods shall be burthened with 
when exported from Great Britain. 

9. “ That it is essential to the general 
commercial interests of the empire, that, 
so long as the parliament of this kingdom 
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shall think it advisable that the commerce | 10. “ That no prohibition should exist, 
to the countries*‘beyond the Cape of Good | in either country, against the importation, 
Hope to the Straits of Magellan, shall | use, or sale of any article, the growth, 
be carried on solely by an exclusive Com- | produce, or manufacture of the other, ex- 
pany, having liberty to import into the | cept such as either kingdom may judge 
port of London only, no goods of the |; expedient, from time to time, upon corn, 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the | meal, malt, flour, and biscuits; and ex- 
said countries should be allowed to be im- | cept such qualified prohibitions, at pre- . 
ported into Ireland but through Great | sent contained in any act of the British or 
Britain ; except dye stuffs, drugs, cotton ' Irish parliaments, as do not absolutely pre- 
or other wool, and spiceries, which may | vent the importation of goods, or manufac- 
be-imported into Ireland from foreign Eu- | tures, or materials of manufactures, but 
ropean countries, so long as the same | only regulate the weight, the size, the 
are importable from foreign European | packages, or other particular circum- 
countries into Great Britain: and that , stances, or prescribe the built or country, 
it shall be lawful to export such goods | and dimensions of the ships importing the 
of the growth, produce, or manufacture of | same; and also except on ammunition, 
any of the countries beyond the Cape of | arms, gunpowder, and other utensils of 
Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, | war, importable only by virtue of his Ma- 
from Great Britain to Ireland, with the | jesty’s licence; and that the duty on the 
same duties retained thereon as are now | importation of every such article (if sub- 
retained on their being exported to that | ject to duty in either country) should be 
kingdom, but that an account. shall be | precisely the same in the one country as 
kept of the duties retained and not drawn ! in the other, except where an addition may 
back on the said goods exported to Ire- | be necessary in either country, in conse- 
land, and that the amount thereof shall | quence of an internal duty, on any such 
be remitted, by the receiver-general of his | article of its own consumption, or an in- 
Majesty’s customs in Great Britain, to | ternal bounty in the country where such 
the proper officer of the revenue in Ire- | article is grown, produced, or manufac- 
land, to be placed to the account of his | tured; and except such duties as either 

Majesty’s revenue there, subject to the | kingdom may ‘udge expedient, from time | 
disposal of the parliament of that king- | to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and 

dom ; and that the ships going from Great | biscuits. - 7 
Britain to any of the said countries be- 11. ** That, in all cases in which the 

yond the Cape of Good Hope to the | duties on articles of the growth, produce, 
Straits of Magellan, should not be re- | or manufacture of either country are dif- 
strained from touching at any of the ports | ferent, on the importation into the other, 
in Ireland, and taking on board there any | it is expedient that they should be re- 
of the goods of the growth, produce, or | duced, in the kingdom in which they are 
manufacture of that kingdom; and that | the highest, to an amount not exceeding 
no ships be allowed to clear out from Ire- | the duties which were payable in the other 
land tor any of the said countries, but | on the 17th day of May 1782, so that in 
such ships as shall be dig dire by the said | every case in which any article was 
Company, and which shall have sailed | charged with a duty, on importation into 
from the port of London: and that, when- | Ireland, of 103 per cent. or upwards, on 
ever the commerce to the said countries | the 17th day of May 1782, the amount 
shall cease to be so carried on solely by | of the duties so reduced shall not be less 
such an exclusive Company, the goods, | than the said duty of 104 per cent., un- 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of | less in cases where any articles are im- 
the said countries beyond the Cape of! portable duty-free into either kingdom 
Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, | trom the other, which articles shall here- 
should be importable into Ireland from the | after be imported duty-free into each from 
British or foreign settlements in the East | the other respectively; and that all such 
Indies, subject to the same duties and re- | articles should be exportable, from the 
gulations as the like goods from time to | kingdom into which they shall be im- 
time shall be subject to on importation | ported, as free from duties as the similar 
into Great Britain; and if prohibited to be | commodities of home manufacture of the 
imported into Great Britain, should in like | same kingdom: provided always, That 
manner be prohibited from being imported | when any such articles shall be liable, in 
either country, to any duty on being ex- 
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ported to any foreign country, the same 
articles, when re-exported from either of 
the said kingdoms into which they shall 
have been so imported as aforesaid. shall 
pay the like duties as if they had been 
originally exported from the kingdom of 
their growth, produce, or manufacture, to 
such foreign country. 


12. « That it is also proper, that, in all: 


cases in which the articles of the consump- 
tion of either kingdom shall be charged 
with an internal duty on the manufacture, 
such manufacture, when imported from 
the other, may be charged with a farther 
duty on importation adequate to counter- 
vail the internal duty on the manufacture, 
such farther duty to continue so long only 
as the joternal consumption shall be 
charged with the duty or duties to balance 
which it shall be imposed, provided that 
the countervailing duty, to be paid upon 
manufactured salt imported into any part 
of Great Britain, shall be computed upon 
the internal duty payable thereon in Eng- 
Jand; and that, where there is a duty on 


the raw material of any manufacture in. 


either kingdom, such manufacture may, 
on its importation into the said kingdom 
from the other, be charged with such a 
countervailing duty as may be sufficient 
to subject the same to burthens adequate 
to those which such manufacture is sub- 
ject to in consequence of such duties on 
such raw matcrial, in the kingdom into 
which such manufacture is so to be im- 
ported ; and that the said manufactures so 
imported shall be entitled to such draw- 
backs or bountics on exportation as may 
leave the same subject to no heavier bur- 
then than the home-made manufacture ; 
and that, in every case where a duty shall 
be payable in cither kingdom on any arti- 
cle carried coastwise from one port to an- 
other of the said kingdom, the same article, 
when imported from the other kinzdom, 
should be subject to the like duty. 

13. ‘“ That, in order to give perma- 
nency to the settlement now intended to 
be established, it is necessary that no new 
or additional duties should be hereafter 
imposed, in either kingdom, on the impor- 
tation of any article of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the other, except 
such additional duties as may be requisite 
to balance duties on internal consumption, 
- pursuant to the foregoing resolution, or in 
consequence of bounties remaining on such 
article when exported from the other 
kingdom. 7 

1+. “ That, for the same purpose, it ia 
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necessary, farther, that no new prohibition, 
or new or additional duties, should be here- 
after imposed, in either kingdom, on the 
exportation of any article of native growth, 
produce, or manufacture, from the one 
kingdom to the other, except such as 
either kingdom may deem expedient, from 
time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, 
and biscuits: provided, that when any are 
ticle of the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of either kingdom, shall be prohibited 
by the laws of the said kingdom to be ex- 
ported to foreign countries, the same 
article, when exported to the other king- 
dom, shall be prohibited to be re-exported 
from thence to any foreign countries. 

(15. “& That, for the same purpose, it is 
necessary, that no bounties whatsoever 
should be paid or payable, in either king- 
dom, on the exportation of any article to 
the other, except such as relate to corn, 
meal, malt, flour, and biscuits, and except 
also the bounties at present given by Great 
Britain on beer, and spirits distilled from 
corn, and such as are in the nature of 
drawbacks or compensations for duties 
paid ; and that no bounties should be pay- 
able. in Ireland on the exportation cf any 
article to any British colonies or planta- 
tions, or to the British settlements on the 
coast of Africa, or on the exportation of 
any article imported from the British 
plantations, or from the British settlements 
on the coast of Africa, or British settle- 
ments in tle East Indies, or any ma- 
nufacture made of such article, unless in 
cases where a similar bounty is payable in 
Great Britain on exportation from thence, 
or where such bounty is merely in the 
nature of a drawback or compensation, of 
or for duties paid, over and above any 
duties paid thereon in Great Britain; and 
that, where any internal bounty shall be 
given in either kingdom, on any goods 
manufactured therein, and shall remain on 
such goods when exported, a countervail- 
ing duty adequate thereto may be laid 
upon the importation of the said goods into 
the other kingdom. 

16. ‘* That it is expedient, for the ge- 
neral benefit of the British empire, that 
the importation of articles from foreign 
countries should be regulated, from time 
to time, in each kingdom, on such terms 
as may effectually favour the importation 
of similar articles of the grawth, produce, 
or manufacture of the other; except in 
the case of materials of manufacture, which 
are, or hereafter may be allowed to be m- 
ported from foreign countries duty-free; 
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and that, in all cases where any articles 
are or may be subject to higher duties on 
importation into this kingdom, from the 
countries belonging to any of the states of 
North America, than the like goods are or 
may be subject to when imported as the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
British colonies and plantations, or as the 
produce of the fisheries carried on by Bri- 
tish subjects, such articles shall be subject 
to the same duties on importation into 
Ireland, from the countries belonging to 
any of the states of North America, as the 
game are or may be subject to on impor- 
tation from the said countries into this 
kingdom. 

17. “ That it is expedient, that such 
privileges of printing and vending books, 
engraving prints, maps, charts, and plans, 
as are or may be legally possessed within 
Great Britain, under the grant of the 
Crown or otherwise, and that the copy- 
rights of the authors and booksellers, the 
engraved property of engravers, print and 
map-sellers, of Great Britain, should con- 
tinue to be protected in the manner they 
are at present by the Jaws of Great Britain; 
and that it is just that measures should be 
taken, by the parliament of Ireland, for 
giving the like protection to the copy- 
rights of authors and booksellers, and to 
the engraved property of the engravers, 
print and map-sellers of that kingdom. 

18. «* That it is expedient that such 
exclusive rights and privileges, arising 
from new inventions, as are now legally 
possessed within Great Britain, under let- 
ters patent from the Crown, shall continue 
to be protected in the manner they are at 
present by the laws of Great Britain; and 
that it is just that measures should be taken 
by the parliament of Ireland, for giving 
the like protection to similar rights and 
privileges in that kingdom; and also, that 
it is expedient that regulations should be 
adopted, with respect to letters patent 
hereafter to be granted in the case of new 
inventions, so that the rights, privileges, 
and restrictions, therein granted and con- 
tained, shall be of equal force and duration 
throughout both kingdoms. 

19. “ That it is expedient, that mea- 
sures should be taken to prevent disputes 
touching the exercise of the right of the 
inhabitants of each kingdom to fish on the 
coasts of any part of the British domi- 
nions. 

20. * That the appropriation of what- 
ever sum the gross hereditary revenue of 
the kingdom of Ireland (the due collection 
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thereof being secured by permanent pros 
visions) shall produce, after deducting 
all drawbacks, repayments, or bounties, 
granted in the nature of drawbacks, over 
and above the sum of 656,000/. in each 
year, towards the support of the naval 
force of the empire, to be applied in such 
manner’as the parliament of Ireland shall 
direct, by an act to be passed for that pur- 
pose, will be a satisfactory provision, pro- . 
portioned to the growing prosperity of 
that kingdom, towards defraying, in time 
of peace, the neccessary expenses of pro- 
tecting the trade and general interests of 
the empire.”’ 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
upon presenting the Irish Commercial Re- 
solutions to his Majesty.| Mr. Pett said, 
after the long and repeated discussions 
that the Resolutions had undergone in that 
House, it would not be necessary for him 
to trouble gentlemen on the subject. If 
in the course of the debate any thing 
should be said that might call for expla 
nation, he flattered himself he should be 
permitted to speak to it; he would theres — 
fore content himself for the present with 
moving, 

‘‘ That the foregoing Resolutions be 
laid before his Majesty, with an humble 
Address, assuring his Majesty, that his 
faithful Commons have taken into their 
most serious consideration the important 
subject of the commercial intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, recom- 
mended in his Majesty’s Speech at the — 
opening of the present session, and the re- 
solutions of the two Houses of Parliament 
in Ireland, which were laid before us, by 
his Majesty’s command, on the 22d day 
of February last: - 

‘¢ That, after a long and careful investi« 
gation of the various questions necessarily 
arising out of this comprehensive subject, 
we have come to the several Resolutions 
which we now humbly present to his Ma- 
jesty, and which, we trust, will form the 
basis of an advantageous and permanent 
commercial settlement between his Majes- 
ty’s kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land :. 

‘¢ That we have proceeded on the foun- 
dation of the resolutions of the parliament 
of Ireland: but, in considering so exten- 
sive an arrangement, we have found it ne- 
cessary to introduce some modifications 
and exceptions, and we have added such 
regulations and conditions, as appeared to 
us indispensably necessary for establishing 
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the proposed agreement on just and equi- 
table principles, and for securing to both 
countries those commercial advantages, to 
an equal enjoyment of which they are in 
future to be entitled : 

‘«¢ That his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, 
being secured in a full and lasting partici- 
pation of the trade of the British colonies, 
must, we are persuaded, acknowledge the 
justice of their continuing to enjoy it on 
the same terms with his Majesty's subjects 
in Great Britain : 

«< And it is, we conceive, equally mani- 
fest, that, as the ships and mariners of 
Ireland are to continue, in all time to 
come, to enjoy the same privileges with 
those of Great Britain, the same provisions 
should be adopted in Ireland as may be 
found necessary in this country, for se- 
curing those advantages exclusively to the 
subjects of the empire: this object is es- 
sentially connected with the maritime 
‘ strength of his Majesty’s dominions, and 
consequently with the safety and prospe- 
rity both of Great Britain and Ireland: 

‘‘ We therefore deem it Indispensable 
that these points should be secured, as 
conditions necessary to the existence and 
duration of the agreement between the 
two countries: they can only be carried 
into effect by laws to be passed in the 
parliament of Ireland, which is alone com- 
petent to bind his Majesty’s subjects in 
that kingdom, and whose legislative rights 
we shall ever hold as sacred as our own: 

<¢ Jt remains for the parliament of Ire- 
land to judge, according to their wisdom 
and discretion, of these conditions, as well 
as of every other part of the settlement 
proposed to be established by mutual con- 
sent : | 

‘¢ Our purpose in these Resolutions is, 
to promote alike the commercial interests 
of hia Majesty’s subjects in both countries: 
and we are persuaded, that the common 
prosperity of the two kingdoms will be 
thereby greatly advanced: the subjects of 
each will in future apply themselves to 
those branches of commerce which they 
can exercise with most advantage, and the 
wealth, so diffused through every part, 
will operate as a general benefit to the 
whole: 

‘< We have thus far performed our part 
in this important business, and we trust, 
that, in the whole of its progress, recipro- 
cal interests and mutual affection will in- 
sure that spirit of union so essentially ne- 
-cessary to the great end which the two 
countries have equally in view: 
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“In this persuasion we look forward 
with confidence to the final completion of 
a measure which, while it tends to perpe- 
tuate harmony and friendship between the 
two kingdoms, must, by augmenting their 
resources, uniting their efforts, and conso- 
lidating their strength, afford his Majesty 
the surest means of establishing, on a last- 
ing foundation, the safety, prosperity, and 
glory of the empire.” 

Lord Beauchamp declared, he could not 
give his assent to the proposed Address, 
because it bestowed praise on ministers to 
which he did not think them entitled, 
either from the wisdom of the measure it- 
self, or from the discretion with which it 
had been conducted; and that he doubted 
the propriety of addressing the Crown at 
all until we knew the fate of our proposi- 
tions in the sister kingdom. He observed, 
that the Irish parliament stood in an awk- 
ward predicament; they had adopted a 
system, concluding it to be final; they had 
thanked his Majesty for it; and.they now 
had the mortification to see it almost to- 
tally changed by the nation for which it 
was intended; and he cautioned the House 
against risking a similar humiliation. He 
said, that the Address was in fact a ma- 
nifesto addressed to the British manu- 
facturers on one side, and to the Irish na- 
tion on the other, to calm the apprehen- 
sions of both: that it was unusual for par- 
liament to enter into such a justification of 
their measures; and the pains taken to 
remove objections, betray a consciousness 
that they are well founded ; that, however, 
the good sense of both kingdoms will at- 
tend to the real merits of the question, ab- 
stracted from all party colouring. The 
noble lord said, he thought the Address 
was objectionable in another light, as it 
held out the propositions as the ultimatum 
of this kingdom, to which we were at all 
events determined to adhere: such lan- 
guage had, indeed, been held in every 
stage of the business, and yet we had sub- 
stantially altered it in each, and, perhaps, 
if we are to judge of the future by the 
past, we may still be far removed from the 
point of union on which both nations may 
be disposed to sign and seal for ever. He 
said, that if the assurance held out by the 
Address of lasting harmony between the 
two kingdoms, as the sure consequence of 
this system, was well founded, the saicty 
of this manufacture, or of that branch of 
trade, was a very inferior consideration ; 
that it was natural, however, to consider 
how far facts supported this assertion ; 
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and he appealed to the experience of the 
House, whether, on any former occasion, 
such a numerous and respectable body 
of manufacturers had ever appeared at the 
bar of the two Houses. That what they 
have asserted here, they have confirmed 
on vath in another place; and they per- 
severe in their original opposition, not- 
withstanding all the changes which this 
system has received. He said, that it was 
unjust to charge the representatives of that 
interest with illiberal feelings in regard to 
Ireiand, because, burthened as they are, 
they must naturally be jealous of every 
innovation ; especially when introduced in 
such dark and oracular theorisms of trade, 
that even members of this House were so 
puzzled with them, as to declare that they 
supported the system, not because they 
understood it, but because they placed an 
unbounded confidence in the minister who 
proposed it. If, indeed, the only object 
we have in view is to reduce the port- 
duties of the two kingdoms nearer to an 
equality, that object may be gradually at- 
tained without convulsing both by one 
violent experiment; and the British manu- 
facturers would be too liberal to object to 
it in those instances, when genuine equa- 
lity would be the result. But he said the 
policy of adopting one large specious mea- 
sure to assimilate, at a stroke, the situa- 


tion of two countries differing in every 


circumstance, was preferred to the obso- 
lete wisdom of applying a remedy as the 
_ case might happen to require it. If it is 
objected, that on a great political question 
of uniting two kingdoms the wishes of 
manufacturers are not to determine the 
conduct of the Legislature, the answer is, 
that if appearances are to be trusted, no 
such union is likely to arise out of the pre- 
sent measures. -Will any gentleman assert 
that the inhabitants of Dublin are now 
waiting, with outstretched arms, in eager 
expectation of the boon and blessing which 
we have prepared for them? The very 
contrary is the fact; if Great Britain wishes 
for delay, Ireland appears unequivocally to 
wish also for delay; the hasty ratification 
of this treaty is deprecated with equal 
anxiety by both; many Irish counties, and 
‘great commercial cities, have already 
spuken out ; many others might have done 
the same; but a general expectation has 
prevailed, and, perhaps, at this hour, is 
scarcely extinguished, that the system will, 
in some stage or other, be again accom- 
modated to their wishes. He said, that it 
was avery weak mode of rcasoning, which 
[ VOL. XXV.] 
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infers, that both kingdoms cannot have 
cause to complain, and what is lost by one 
must be acquired by the other. In dif- 
ferent points of view it may be disadvan- 
tageous to both; it may crush the infant 
manufactory of Ireland im the first instance, 
and ultimately tend to the removal of those 
of Great Britain. Should any leakage hap- 
pen from it in our revenue, Ireland would 
receive a slender compensation for her 
share of the calamity by the increase of 
her exports; or should the laws of navi- 
gation be less faithfully administered, a 


| part of the carrying trade, and of our naval 


strength may be transferred, not from one 
kingdom to the other, but to the natural 
rivals of both: besides, this is a complex 
arrangement, consisting of politics as well 
as commerce; Ireland may complain in 
the one instance, and Great Britain feel 
herself aggrieved in the other. If this is 
the case in any degree, why should we ob- 
trude upon both kingdoms what is grudg- 
ingly given by the one, and reluctantly 
accepted by the other? Will the bonds of 
affection be strengthened by fixing them 
into this political marriage, as it has been 
called? The disgust of one party is suffi- 
cient to embitter that state; will the dis- 
inclination of both improve the prospect of 
future happiness ? 

He farther said, that this measure had 
been vindicated, on a supposed determi- 
nation in the Irish parliament to lay pro- 
tecting duties, of which four instances 
have been produced in the Report of the 
privy council, who were directed, after 
the measure was opened in Ireland, to find 
out the best reasons on which it might be 
justified here. That in none of these could 
he trace any spirit of hostility to the trade 
of Great Britain. The case of beer was 
simply this: the inland excise having been 
augmented, it became necessary to raise 
the port duty, that foreign beer might not 
have a new advantage over the home-made 
beer in the Irish market. The duty on 
wire is equally inconclusive to the purpose 
for which it is adduced; it was pointed 
against the importation of a Dutch, not 
an English commodity, and as it lasted 
only a year, if it proves any thing, it proves 
the direct reverse of what the privy coun- 
cil have endeavoured toconvey. The case 
of muslins and calicoes is only the appli- 
cation of an old law of Charles 2; and the 
increase of duty upon imported sugars 
arose from the different principles on which 
the drawback of our last duty was calcu- 
lated, of which the Irish parliament made 
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the application, and fixed their port-duty 
accordingly. But the noble lord said, that 
though two or three straggling instances 
might be found in the Irish statute book 
of protecting duties, they would not jus- 
tify the broad averment of the privy coun- 
cil: that either a system of prohibiting 
duties on British manufactures must be 
expected, or the present measure adopted 
to prevent them. He said he saw no ne- 
cessity for either, especially as in the case 
of woollens, the Irish parliament have re- 
cently disclaimed the principle; and, in- 
deed, the whole history of their rates is a 
proof that they have carried their com- 
mercial preference for Great Britain to as 
great a length as one country can expect 
from another. He said, that to him, there- 
fore, the system seemed to have begun in 
a mistake, and that the progress of it had 
-exactly corresponded with the beginning. 
The grant of the British market was opened 
without the knowledge or participation of 
the grantors, whose consent was stipulated 
for as a thing of course. The country 
gentlemen of Ireland were as little in the 
secret as the members of this House. 
From the rapidity with which it proceeded, 
it appeared more like the offer of one mi- 
nister to another than as a negociation be- 
tween two independent legislatures; and 
the smallest delay was objected to in the 
Indecent suggestion, that it would give 
time to the British manufacturers to col- 
lect their force, and, perhaps, oppose it 
with effect. National settlements can only 
be permanent where the precise nature 
and extent of them is fully understood. 
Were the matter of the present treaty un- 
exceptionable, the manner in which it had 
been conducted could not fail to give 
offence. In every stage it has been called 
& permanent arrangement; yet, in every 
part of its progress, it has been materially 
altered, and it still retains the name, 
though scarcely a vestige remains of the 
original plan. Indeed, the two kingdoms 
have proceeded on parallel lines, without 
a possibility of meeting, until the one or 
the other shall abandon the principles on 
which it has professed to act. Perhaps 
commercial concerns are of too fluctuating 
a nature to rest on any other foundation 
than the acts of the two legislatures, which 
will continue as long as they find their 
mutual interest in observing them; whereas 
the present plan aims at a higher sanction, 
by making the whole cease on the failure 
of a single article. Were any of the bad 
sonsequences which have been predicted 
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actually to happen, how little would such 
a declaration of permanency be adhered 
to, as each kingdom would be forced, by 
the law of self-preservation, to a breach of 
the treaty. But he said he differed with 
those great authorities who prefer this ar- 
rangement to the union of Scotland, be- 
cause the articles of it may be revised; 
for to what does such a mode of reasoning 
tend, but to give the more powerful nation 
a claim to hold the weaker to her stipula- 
tions, whilst she may explain away those 
parts of the treaty which she finds incon- 
venient to herself? He farther said that 
reciprocity is not the basis of this treaty. 
It may be urged to be fair to both king- 
doms on the final balance; but it is im- 
proper to apply to it the terms of a full 
participation of commercial advantages as 
conferred upon Ireland, because they are 
more comprehensive than the subsequent 
resolutions will warrant. For instance, 
will the two kingdoms be on a footing, 
in regard to the exportation of raw ma- 
terials to each other? By the 7th resolu- 
tion, as transmitted from Ireland, no pro- 
hibitions could be laid by either, except 
to countervail an existing prohibition in 
the other kingdom. The last clause is 
now omitted, and consequently all the Bri- 
tish prohibitions on wool and fuller’s earth 
are perpetuated ; while the bay yarn, linen 
yarn, and raw hides from Ireland are se- 
cured to the British market forever. With 
regard to beer and spirits, the reciprocity 
is also laid aside ; for to what purpose are 
the bounties on those articles reserved, 
unless to give a decided superiority against 
the brewery and distillery of Ireland? If 
Ireland is to countervail those bounties, it 
is only a sacrifice of so much of the Bri- 
tish revenue. He farther said, that the 
11th and 12th propositions were liable to 
the same observation, and if carried into 
full execution, which it cannot be doubted 
they will be under the apprehensions of 
our manufacturers, the Irish merchandize 
will, in many instances, oY their joint 
operation, become chargeable with duties 
beyond what are at present paid, and, in 
many others, be subjected to virtual pro- 
hibitions. He also observed, that the sub- 
jecting all future intercourse between the 
two kingdoms to the coast regulations of 
a bond and cocket, will be found burthen- 
some and expensive, as well as contrary 
to the express desire of the Irish parlia- 
ment, to extend as much as possible, and 
facilitate the means of future intercourse ; 


and that it is very strange to find a scheme 
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of reciprocal restriction built on such a 
foundation. As to the 7th resolution, he 
said, it is at open variance with the 3rd, 
which expressly states, ‘‘ that the import 
of colonial goods shall be made into each 
kingdom from the other reciprocally, 
under the same regulations ;” whereas the 
restraints imposed by the 7th affect Ire- 
land only, and do not purport to extend 
to Great Britain. In regard to the linen 
trade, which Great Britain has stipulated 
in a former reign to encourage in Ireland, 
it does not appear to derive any new se- 
curity from these propositions, or, indeed, 
to require any, as her present policy is 
founded in the wisest views of the subject 
for her own interest. By suffering Irish 
linens to come here free from duty, we 
secure the best materials for our own 
printing trade ; and by granting a bounty 
on their export, we insure to the factors of 
London the commission, and other advan- 
tages of sending them to every part of the 
world. And he said, he hoped this sys- 
tem was not intended to be altered under 
the power reserved of countervailing the 
Irish bounty on flax seed, and the pre- 
miums of the Dublin Society, by the 13th 
and 15th resolutions. 

The noble lord farther observed, in re- 
lation to the East Indies, that the 9th re- 
_ solution tends to put the subjects of the 
two kingdoms in very different situations, 
in case Great Britain should ever lay that 
commerce open: it is improbable that such 
a case will happen, as all the European 
nations which carry on a trade to the East, 
have found it advisable to do it through 
the medium of a company ; and therefore 
it does not seem very necessary just now 
to bind Ireland to any conditions on such 
" a contingency taking place, especially as 
the Irish parliament, by not touching on 
the subject in their original propositions, 
have plainly indicated their unwillingness 
to enter upon it. With regard to the 
East-India trade during the subsistence of 
the present charter, it is held, that the 
Irish are equally comprehended with the 
subjects of Great Britain, in the restraint 
against trading between the Straits of 
Magellan and the Cape of Good Hope ; 
but upon the expiration of the charter 
they will be at liberty to purchase East- 
India goods wherever they please, and 
consequently have a very valuable subject 
in their hands to treat upon: the Irish par- 
liament will then, no doubt, shew every 
fair attention to the views and interest of 
Great Britain. But what a sacrifice are 
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they, under this resolution, called upon to 
make? to renounce all intercourse for 
ever with one half of the globe. How 
many new sources of trade may be dis- 
covered within these extensive limits, of 
which we debar them the use for ever by 


the stroke of a pen, without any rational 


motive for excluding our fellow-subjects 
from a chance in that commercial lottery 
which is open to every other people upon 
earth! To a nation with so small a capital, | 
and so very inconsiderable a stock of 
shipping, such a speculation would pro- 
bably prové very mischievous under her 
present circumstances: but those circum. 
stances may hereafter so far change, as to 
make Ireland regret the having assented 
to so severe and so uncalled-for a restric- 
tion, as the eo resolution purports to 
impose ; and the price held out to her as a 
temptation to submit to it, is founded on 
absolute deception, as no India ships will 
ever be suffered by the Company to go - 
out of their course, and possibly lose their 
passage, to touch ia the Trish ports. The 
Company do not victual their own ships, 
but employ contractors to do so, who fur- 
nish them with English provisions ; and if 
Irish linens, or other articles are wanted 
for private trade, they may be had in Eng- 
land as cheap as in Ireland, and conse- 
uently no alteration is to be expected in 
the usual course, which the outward-bound 
Indiamen have hitherto taken. In the 
case of the Indian commerce being laid 
open, the House of Commons had sug- 
tae to Ireland their wishes, that the 
ast-India importations might be made 
from the same countries as those of Great 
Britain ; but the amendment of the Lords, 
by confining the Irish to receive them 
from foreign or British settlements in the 
East Indies, will prevent their importa- 
tions of tea, or other East-India goods, in 
every possible case, from any nation in 
Europe, which parliament have often 
found it necessary to admit, and therefore 
will make a great eventual difference in 
the situation of the two kingdoms. As it~ 
subjects Ireland also to similar duties with 
Great Britain, it is liable to the same ob- 
jection, as many other articles of the | 
treaty, of proposing to. legislate for Ire- 
land; and particularly, if this kingdom 
should think fit to revive the high duties 
on tea, it will be found to be a very op- 
pressive application of the doctrine con- 
tained in the 4th and 5th resolutions; to 
which the noble lord said, he had already 
objected, but would shortly re-state his ob- 
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jections to the House. He never had 
considered them as forcibly resuming the 
right to legislate for Ireland. It is an at- 
tempt to recover a large share of that 
right, by negociation with the parliament 
of Ircland. ‘The 4th resolution proposes 
to Ireland, to bind her public faith to 
adopt such laws as have previcusly been 
passed in the British parliament, provided 
they answer to the description given in 
the resolution: the policy of these laws 
can never be entered into by Ireland; the 
only subject on which she can deliberate 
is, whether they purport to confer equal 
benefits and impose equal restraints, in 
which case the treaty must of necessity 
attach upon them. For his part, he con- 
‘sidered this proposal as impolitic as unne- 
cessary, because Ireland has recognized 
in the preamble to one of her statutes, the 
propriety of having similar laws of trade 
and navigation. An independent country 
cannot give a stronger security ; for if she 
is not to exercise her judgment on each se- 
las proposition as if is tendered to her, 

ow can her legislature be said to be free? 
Besides, the words ‘ mutual benefit,’ and 
¢ mutual restraint,’ give no security ; for 
a regulation of commerce, purporting to 
be equal, may be advantagcous to a rich 
country, and ruinous to a poor one, and 
the purview of the resolution has a wide 
range; it is not confined to the simple 
case of securing exclusive privileges to 
British and Irish shipping, but includes 
every possible regulation of trade, even in 
those instances where the sanctions are 
internal, and must depend for their exe- 
cution on Irish courts and on Irish juries. 
He said, that he saw no middle term be- 
tween the perfect independence of Ire- 
land, and the incorporation of her legisla- 
ture into this; and that a union appeared 
to him to be less exceptionable, even on 
Irish principles, than the mutilation of her 
powers in the manner proposed; as, in the 
one case, she must retain a large share of 
influence in the councils of the empire ; 
in the other, her consent is as a matter of 
course. She may indeed reject it; but 
if she accepts this resolution, she stipu- 
lates never to reject what we may think 
fit to require. 

He farther observed, that a similarity 
of duties makes a part of this arrange- 
ment, and that the exports, as well as im- 
ports of Ireland from the West Indies, 
and even the United States, though they 
now form a branch of the foreign trade of 
Ireland, are to be loaded with the same 
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Can 
Ireland ever hope for a West India trade 
on this footing? She has a small stock of 
shipping, small capital; and the long-esta- 
blished correspondences of Great Britain, 
to prevent her making large importations, 
but for her own consumption. Why 
should we wish to put her ina worse situa- 
tion than she now stands in, by taking | 
from her the option of importing through 
Great Britain, at the low duties, which 
now depends solely on herself? Under — 
this arrangement we assume the power of 

fixing at our pleasure the amount to be 
paid on the most productive branches of 
the Irish revenue, and of perpetuating 
her additional duties, which now depends 
on the free-will of her parliament, and on 
which their security for frequent sessions 
principally rests. Sines that we should 
take off the drawback on the salted provi- 
sions exported from hence to the West 
Indies, on the principle, that the tax will 
fall only on the consumption of our own 
islands: Ireland, notoriously in the pos- 
scssion of that trade, must impose a cor- 
responding burthen on her beef and butter, 
or declare the treaty to be at anend. As 
to her imports, it is unnecessary to prove 
that she cannot bear the British duties, 
and the probable increase of them on rum 
and sugar. The part of the globe to 
which Ireland naturally looks for a vent of 
her produce, and the extension of her 
commerce, is America; but under the 16th 
resolution, we assume the control over her 
exports to that continent, by the power of 
regulating her import duties on every 
article which is, or may hereafter be pro- 
duced in the West India islands, compre- 
hending rum, tobacco, and various mate- 
rials of manufacture. Under such a 
system of uncertainty on one side, and 
restriction on the other, without the power 
of granting a bounty on her infant ma- 
nufactures but by the consent of Great 
Britain, will not Ireland lose all encou- 
ragement to embark in new speculations 
of commerce, and soon become sensible 
that her situation, instead of being im- 
proved, is rendered worse by the grant of 
a West India trade, on account of the 
many various conditions with which it is 
accompanied ? 

The noble lord said he had always re- 
gretted that the 20th resolution made any 
part of the proposed treaty, as it embar- 
rassed both countries in the commercial 
adjustment ; and the smallness of the object 
made it of no moment, except to those 
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who wish to abuse former settlements | opulence and in commerce; yet, upon 
with Ireland, because no such grant was | every medium of seven years, since that 
annexed to them. He said that only two | period to the present, instead of growing 
methods occurred of treating with Ire- | with her growth, and increasing in propor- 
land ; the one is to-trust to her known ge- | tion to her wealth, it has actually declined. 
nerosity and friendship, the other is to | Even the freedom given to her trade has 
make a close bargain which she cannot | produced no favourable variation in thie 
set aside. In the present instance we | branch of her revenue: but, whether the 
have done neither, ‘but have adopted a! produce of it be considerable or not, it 
middle course : we struggle pertinaciously | depends solely on the future pleasure of 
for a bond, though that bond only implies : the Irish parliament, whether any benefit 
distrust, and confers no security whatever. | shall arise from it to the general purposes 
Would any man of sense act in a private | of the empire; as, if they repent of the 
. transaction on the same principle which | grant, they can make a proportionate re- 
we here recommend to the adoption of | duction in their army to countervail their 
the legislature? We fall at the same time | payments to the navy; or if that measure 
into another inconsistency; we abandon | should appear undesirable, as a productive 
the principle as soon as we have established | year is usually followed by an unproduc- 
it; and after exacting a very limited as- | tive one, they can so arrange the payments 
sistance from Toad in time of peace, | into the Exchequer, as to prevent an ex- 
we trust entirely to her generosity in time | ceeding on the account of one year. Yet 
of war, when we want assistance much } to get at this miserable pittance of re- 
more. In other words, we invert every venue, what rule of propriety have we 
rule of policy, and act most ungraciously | not infringed? In the first place, we have 
towards one kingdom for no purpose but | altered the original terms of a grant of 
to delude the other, with the expectation { money from Ireland; the tenth resolution 
of a revenue which we know can never be , as transmitted to us was not coupled with 
realized. The noble lord said, that in| the others, as the price at which she was 
another view he disapproved the present | to purchase an enlargement of her trade; 
resolution ; if any claim subsists on the | the idea was cautiously avoided, and it was 
part of the Crown to the disposal of this | tendered as a gratuitous gift. It provided, 
surplus, or if the revenue in question is al- | at the same time, for the economy of her 
ready appropriated to public uses, what | own government, as administered by Bri- 
pretensions have we to interpose for the | tish ministers, and purported to equalize — 
urpose of determining an unsettled point | the expenditure of Ireland with her reve- 
in the constitution of Ireland? Can the | nue, which was followed by new duties to 
question of right ever come before us, | the amount of 140,000/.a year. Of this 
or can we take upon ourselves to decide | we have thought fit to take no notice 
what is or is not inherent in the Crown of | whatever, and have proceeded, on the sup- 
Ireland? We last year, without either | position of this grant, though we have re- 
message or recommendation from his Ma- | jected the condition which was stated as 
jesty, thought fit to make a new appro- | essential to it; and we now require a per- 
priation of estates actually vested in the | petual bill of regulation to.secure its col- 
Crown, of which he legally had no know- | lection. The noble lord said -he had 
ledge till it was tendered for his royal as- ; many objections to this, on British as well 
sent. Let us not extend the principle of | as Irish grounds; if the participation of 
that duress upon the Crown to a case so | the British market was a wrong concession, 
singularly circumstanced, and so beset with | no sum of money ought to tempt us of 
constitutional difficulties as the present. part with it. If it is right in itself, we 
He farther said that the question had | shall be abundantly rewarded by the in- 
been argued upon grounds which the’| crease of Irish prosperity, and shall be 
history of the hereditary revenue, and the | very sure of the liberal contributigns to 
accounts upon the table, flatly contradict. | the general purposes of the empire; but 
Upon what facts does the revenue appear | the acceptance of this surplus may be 
to be the barometer of the public prospe- | considered as a final price, and give a 
rity of Ireland? When that kingdom fins check to that generosity, as well as bar 
been the poorest, the flow into that re- | the equity of all future expectations. 
venue has been unusually high. Since| The noble lord said, that he held him. 
the peace of Paris, it cannot be denied | self justified in stating these objections, 
that Ireland bas gradually increased in | because, strange as it is, the matters im- 
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mediately affecting Ireland have not yet 
been submitted to her parliament, and 
therefore every British member is to judge 
whether the terms in question are fit to 
be offered to an independent kingdom or 
not. He said he had not touched on the 
supposed compensation to Ireland for all 
the real sacrifices he had mentioned, by 
the privilege of sending her manufactures 
to this market, because, under the condi- 
tion annexed to the privilege, the Irish do 
not believe in the efficacy of the compen- 
sation, while the British manufacturers 
regard it with horror. The condition is 
couched in terms so perplexed and ob- 
scure, that we shall retain the power of 
expounding them hereafter as we please. 
The Irish proposal to add the amount of 
the duty of excise, upon the material of 
the manufacture to the port duty, is a 
simple idea, and admits of an easy calcula- 
tion. From that idea we have departed, 
and under the 12th resolution we retain 
the right to add so much to both as may 
subject the manufactures of Ireland on 
importation to burthens adequate to those 
of Great Britain. In the first place it 
“may be asked, why this idea was never 
_communicated to the parliament of Ire- 
Jand, as plain dealing is the best policy, 
and they ought to have known the whole 
of what we intended. The answer may 
possialy be, that it never was thought of; 

ut the consequence clearly is, that -Ire- 
land will make palpable sacrifices of her 
interest, which cannot afterwards be ex- 
plained away, to purchase problematical 
advantages, depending on such a latitude 
of interpretation, that though she finds 
herself balked in every expectation, she 
cannot fix upon any breach of the engage- 
ment. What is the precise meaning of a 
duty adequate to countervail the burthens 
imposed on a manufacture? Is the dimi- 
nution of capital occasioned by the ad- 
vanced duty in the early stage of it to be 
comprehended, or the secondary articles 
of coal, oil, iron, soap, &c. which make a 
part of almost every manufacture? The 
difficulty is to fix the data on which to 
begin the calculation. When the data 
are settled, computers may include the 
minutest objects. The manufacturers of 
lass and of leather have told us, that the 

ifficulties are insurmountahle in their 
branches of business. Their reasons are 
in every body’s hands, and it is unneces- 
sary to repeat them. It forms a strong 
presumption in favour of their judgment, 
that the system in question has never been 
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tried, and therefore its operation must 
be conjectural. It applies not only to 
every possible branch of intercourse be- 
tween the two kingdoms, but to every 
separate article in each, to be grounded 
on a distinct principle of calculation. The 
countervailing duty, which applies to a 
pair of Irish shoes, will not assist the cal- 
culation with. regard to an Irish saddle. 
One observation applies to every case: if 
it is placed too low, it will give no secu- 
rity to our manufacturers ; if it is placed 
too high, we shall keep no faith with Ire- 
land. To ascertain the medium, is a mate 
ter of infinite difficulty, and endless con- 
troversy must’ be the result: but s 

posing it once fixed in every article that 
can pass between the two kingdoms, the 


embarrassment is only removed for a time ; 


new taxes will call for new countervailing 
duties, and no rate is established at which 
the progression is to go on. How is that 
to be fixed? The signature of the treaty 
is not, as in the case of ordinary contracts, 
the term, but the commencement of dis- 
putes. What one parliament says is a suf- 
ficient countervailing duty in a given case, 
the other may happen to deny; the mer- 
chants and manufacturers on each side 
will interfere, the pride of competition will 
join itself to the rivalship of interest. The 
letter of the treaty will be appealed to by 
one party, and the spirit of it by the other. 
The multitude in both kingdoms will catch 
the flame ; between equal and co-ordinate 
bodies who is ‘to arbitrate, lest a single 
embarrassment should arise about a pro- 
tecting duty laid in Ireland? —you will 
plunge into ten thousand errors, by adopt- 
Ing a system of countervailing duties un- 
known and unpractised—you provoke and 
encourage difficulties, on the vain expec- 
tation of shewing your wisdom in remov- 
ing them. Whoever remembers the agi- 
tation of men’s minds in Ireland on the 
subject of the sugar duties, may form some 
conjecture of the consequences to be exe 
pected if this system takes place.—Upon 
the whole, are we warranted to change the 
commercial situation of both kingdoms, on 
the scanty information, or on the vague 
suggestions which have been submitted to 
us? Shall we strike a blow in the dark, so 
irremediable in its consequences, as this 
system is described to be by those who. 
are to be the most affected by it? If we 
are not sure that it is right, it becomes 
both kingdoms to ponder and deliberate : 
delay has pointed out many errors, and 
those errors have been corrected; the 
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same, or perhaps more advantage may be 
derived from farther deliberation; and, 
therefore, he could not agree to the Ad- 
dress. | | 
Mr. Jenkinson said, he was surprised to 
hear the noble lord say, that the original 
propositions from Ireland, had been re- 
jected. The fact was directly the reverse. 
They had not been rejected, but had been 
voted in the shape of resolutions, that had 
been modified and amended, as the wisdom 
of the two Houses of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, had thought the safety of 
their revenue, and the preservation of their 
manufactures, pequiree ; and the House 
was at that moment in the act of preparing 
to send those resolutions to Ireland, in 
order to submit them, so amended, to the 
rliament of that kingdom. The noble 
ord also had denied, that any proof had 
been given of there being any necessity of 
coming to a system of commercial ar- 
rangement with Ireland, and had con- 
tended, that no such necessity existed. In 
answer to this, he should think it sufficient 
to refer the noble lord to the state of the 
two countries, as an ample proof of the 
necessity, had he no better authority to 
advert to; but he was furnished with the 
best authority, the authority of that 
House; and here, he must again refer to 
the resolution of May 17, 1782, wherein 
it was declared, “* That it was indis- 
gerag to the interest and happiness of 
oth kingdoms, that the connexion be- 
tween them should be established, by mu- 
tual consent, upon a solid and permanent 
footing.” He was aware that the right 
hon. gentleman opposite to him (Mr. Fox) 
had asserted, that the resolution had no 
reference to a commercial arrangement, 
and that it related merely to a political 
one. He never, he declared, attended to 
hear what was said in another place; but 
he had read _ in a newspaper, that a great 
authority, who had sat in the Cabinet when 
that resolution had been moved, had de- 
clared it did mean a commercial arrange- 
ment. For his part, he could not think it 
possible for those who framed the resolu- 
tion, to have had any arrangement in their 
contemplatiog, but a commercial one; 
and if it did not mean that, he wished the 
authors of it would have been so good as 
to have declared what it did mean. Ex- 
clusive of that resolution, however, the 
parliament of Ireland had called for such 
_ an arrangement more than once, and had 
imposed protecting duties, as stated in the 
different instances of wire, beer, and re- 
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fined sugars, mentioned in the report of 
the committee of privy council ; in regard 
to every one of which the noble lord’s ar- 
gument had been totally ill-founded, and 
his deductions had consequently been erro- 
neous and false. 

He proceeded to discuss the other ar- 
guments of the noble lord, and to reason 
upon what was the wisest method of carry-. 
ing into effect a plan of arrangement with 
Ireland, such as should mcet that neces- 
sity, which he had proved to exist. There 
were, he said, but two modes of doin 
this, that he had ever heard or read of. 
The one was, by taking off all duties, and 
thus enabling both countries to carry on a 
free commercial intercourse. The other, 
by imposing mutual moderate duties. To 
the first of the two, he owned he was the 
more inclined to lean, as that which was 
the most fit to exist between two sister 
kingdoms with one common sovereign at 
the head of both of them, but with inde- 
pendent legislatures. When any man 
turned his attention to the state of Great 
Britain and of Ireland, and considered the 
situation of our manufactures, the sums 
their institution had cost, the taxes the ma- 
nufacturers had paid, the revenue derived 
from them, and the critical condition of 
our national affairs, he would see that a 
free intercourse could not be afforded by 
the country. Having stated this, he rea- 
soned on the other mode, that of regulat- 
ing the trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland by moderate and mutual duties. 
This, he said, was adopted in the present 
plan, and thus a duty of 104 per cent. had 
been the given quantum of duty. He rea- 
soned upon the good end and aim of such 
a duty, and upon its different effects in 
different cases. He instanced the duty ~ 
on foreign iron as one reason out of man 
that might be adduced to shew, that it 
was impossible for this country to open an 
intercourse with Ireland free of all duty. 
Foreign iron, he said, paid so high a duty, 
in order to protect our own raw material, 
and to give British iron a chance of con- 
sumption. The policy was certainly a 
wise one, and therefore it was not expe- 
dient to drop it. He treated farther on 
the subject of the manufactures of Great 
Britain, and said, he thought the manu- 
facturers that had been examined, were 
men of respectable characters, and that 
they had acted very laudably in the zeal 
they had manifested on the occasion, and 
the anxiety and alarm they had expressed, ° 
lest their manufactures should be injured 
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by the operation and effect of the resolu- 
tions; but inclined as he was to think well 
of their conduct, that House as a legisla- 


tive body, with a capital and an important. 


eonsideration before them, in which the 
political and the commercial interests of 
the empire were blended and deeply in- 
volved, ought to act with an equal degree 
of firmness and caution; they ought to be 
directed by their own judgments, formed 
upon a view of the whole of the case, 
without giving up their opinions to others, 
and either blindly relying on the preju- 
dices of manufacturers, naturally eddicted 
to look at that side of the question only 
that most concerned their own individual 
interests, or timidly giving way to the 
loud voice of clamour, arising from artful 
excitement and delusion, or from a com- 
plete ignorance of the true tendency of 
the plan in agitation. That the manufac- 
turers of this country would in some de- 
gree be affected by the system in question, 
was probable. The lower and inferior 
sorts of manufactures of iron, for instance, 
might, and possibly the silk manufacture ; 
but that was a matter that did not weigh 
greatly on his mind, because in all manu- 
factures that regarded the clothing of 
the country, there was constantly a rival- 
ship and an emulation, and that of silk 
was, perhaps, the least important of any ; 
besides, it was not likely that a manufac- 
ture worn by so few, and that depended 
so mucli on superior taste and delicacy, 
should leave the capital. He entered into 
a discussion of the nature of manufactures 
in general, and contended, that in process 
of time, manufactures would shift to that 
country where they could best be carried 
on to advantage. He said, individuals, as 
they grew wealthy, traded in that single 
line of commerce that they understood 
best, and found they were most fit for. 
The case of individuals, in this point of 
view, and the case of kingdoms, were per- 
fectly applicable; thus in time Ireland 
would carry on such manufactures as best 
suited her, and such as best suited Great 
Britain would remain with us; and while 
the interests of the two kingdoms were 
mutual, and. the prosperity of Ireland 
added to the strength, the power, and the 
glory of the empire, it mattered not where 
the manufactures were carried on. He 
stated, that we had already lost the coarse 
iron manufactory, which Flanders and 
Liege had some time since got from us: 
it was therefore worth our while to en- 
courage Ireland to prosecute that manu- 
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facture, in order that we might buy of her 
instead of foreigners. 

He then went into a consideration of 
the 4th resolution, which he declared re- 
lated solely to commerce, and not to legis- 
lation. It was a commercial condition; 
and to be considered as the condition of a 
treaty between two independent legisla- 
tures, in like manner as any condition in 
a treaty between two independent states 
was to be regarded. But the right hon. 
gentleman had said—Who ever heard ofa 
condition in a treaty between two inde- 
pendent princes of an indefinite nature? 
In answer to that he must observe, that it 
was definite as to its object, and in every 
other point of view as definite as the nature 
and circumstances of the case would allow. 
The whole system contained in the resolu- 
tions was a treaty for admitting Ireland to 
a participation of our commercial advan- 
tages, and the fourth resolution was the 
condition of the compact; and what was 
the condition? nothing more than that 
Ireland should consent to the same laws 
and the same regulations in point of navi- 
gation and commerce that we were bound 
by ourselves. Would any reasonable man 
say, that was legislating for Ireland? 
Would any reasonable man say, candidly 
considering the true meaning of the con- 
dition, that it ought to be construed inte 
ah attempt to resume that independence 
conceded to Ireland in 1782, and which, 
once conceded, it would be the height of 
absurdity, as well as injustice, to attempt 
to resume? He was persuaded, however 
men’s minds might be inflamed against it 
for the present, when the parliament of 
Ireland considered it coolly, when it had 
been discussed fairly, and was fully under- 
stood, there would not be a man in his 
sober senses in Ireland, who would con- 
tend, that it was an unfair, or an unrea- 
sonable condition on the part of the par- 
liament of Great Britain to make, or a 
rash or an improper condition for the par- 
liament of Ireland to accede to. It was, 
however, such a condition, as Ireland had 
it in her option to accept or reject. She 
was to be determined by herself, and he 
had little doubt of her deciding wisely. 

With regard to the constitutional ques- 
tion which had been started on the sub- 


ject, he wished to state his sentiments. 


Much had been said of the navigation 
laws; these were to be considered: not as 
legal monopolies of trade, but of seamen, 
on whose gallantry and exertions the sal- 
vation of this country depended. The 
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present system was, however, intended to 
enlarge this monopoly ; it was its object 
to unite the Irish sailor to the British 
sailor, and in this way to connect the inte- 
rests and consolidate the strength of both 
kingdoms. He quoted on this subject the 
Opinion of a learned politician, who had 
expressed his hope that the Irish proposi- 
tions would be rejected by that parliament 
in which they originated; he meant the 
dean of Gloucester. It was in fact to call 
on the Irish parliament to renounce its 
legislative rights ; it was merely a part of 
a treaty; ,it was a condition which the 
parliament was to take into contempla- 
tion: they were to compare it with the 
boon offered, and they were either to re- 
tain or give it up for the equivalent sug- 
gested agreeable to their own sentiments 
and choice. It was no doubt true, that 
Ireland hada free and decided right to 
legislate for itself. It was not the inten- 
tion of this country to invade her privilege. 
The propositions in question by no means 
affected it; they only suggested a measure 
to Ireland, calculated for the good of both 
countries, which, upon mutual principles 
of advantage, it was presuined she would 
accept. Here, therefore, was no forcing 
her will, no resumption of the old system, 
but a mere renunciation of right quvad 
hoc, which would entirely depend on her 
own voluntary determination. Whatever 
measure, therefore, would follow, what 
‘line of conduct the Irish would of course 
adopt, would undoubtedly be considered 
Not as a consequence of violence com- 
mitted against their unalienable rights, but 
as the completion of an engagement into 
which they had entered of their own ac- 
cord. With regard to the objections that 
had been urged against the whole of the 
resolutions, they did not so far operate on 
his mind as to induce him to entertain an 
unfavourable idea of the plan; he remem- 
bered that the treaty of union, as great a 
political blessing as had ever dropped 
from heaven on two countries so circum- 
Btanced and situated as North and South 
Britain were, had lang before the time 


that the Act passed, while it was in agita-_ 


tion, and for some time afterwards, been 
the subject of as much obloquy as any 
measure that ever was carried into effect 
by any minister in any country. The au- 
thors of that solid national benefit were 
necessarily involved in all the obloquy that 
had attended it; but there was not, he 
believed, an individual in existence who 
did not now revere them as the best friends 
[ VOL. XXV. ] 
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to their country, and consider the union 
itself as the choicest blessing that had ever 
befallen it. For the sake of Great Britain 
and Ireland, he hoped the treaty then 
under consideration would lead to the same 
happiness, and produce the same salutary 
effects ; conceiving, as he did, that it might 
be attended with consequences so desir- 
able, and being of opinion that the address 
now moved, by the solemn assurance it 
conveyed of the British parliament having 
no intention to resume the independence 
of the legislature of Ireland, might tend to 
conciliate the minds of the people of that 
country, to quiet their alarms, and to re- 
move all doubt and uncasiness, he should 
certainly give it his support. 

Mr. Eden rose chiefly to take notice of 
that part of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech which presumed, that the interest 
of particular manufactures in this kingdom 
ought, in many possible cases, to be sacri- 
ficed to important objects of state. In 
abstract theories of trade and commerce, 
each individual of a community ought to 
be confined to those exertions of his .alents 
which can be made with most advantage ; 
and what was true in this respect, with 
regard to individuals, was also true as to 
communities and nations ; but he had re- 
peatedly remarked and regretted, that 
gentlemen were apt, in their partiality 
for their own project, to forget the difle- 
rence in the relative situation of the two 
kingdoms. If that diflerence had not 
existed, he trusted that neither he nor 
those with whom he acted would ever have 
doubted, as to the expediency of making 
the communication of commercial advan- 
tages between the pcople of Ireland and of 
Great Britain as free as the air which they 
breathed. It was easy to make plausible 
speeches upon commercial subjects replete 
with philanthropy and liberality; but, if 
those speeches were to be the ground- 
work of laws, and to influence the pro- 
sperity of millions, it was surely right to 
look a little to practicability and existing 
circumstances. He would then, in plain 
words, endeavour to state the present 
measure and its tendencies. 

The treaty purported to have two ob- 
jects; a more complete intercouse be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and a full parti- 
cipation of commercial advantages from 
the one kingdom to the other. At the 
first view, nothing could be more pleasing, 
or more eligible; but it was necessary to 
recollect, that Great Britain, in the acqui- 
sition of those advantages, required to be 
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communicated, had incurred an immense 
debt, the interest of which depended on 
the collection of certain taxes imposed on 
every article both of consumption and 
commerce: that under these circum- 
stances the public credit and political 
existence of the kingdom depended on a 
complex system of revenue: that this sys- 
tem could be proved only by strict regu- 
lations of port duties and jnternal excises. 
A union of commerce led to a union of 
taxation and regulation ; which could only 
be procured by a union of commercial 
legislation. If, therefore, the treaty was 


to go forward, he would peey confess, 


that he differed totally from his noble 
friend, who seemed go earnestly to regret 
the insertion of the 4th, 5th, and 16th 
propositions: he had heard with pleasure 
the words of the intended Address, which 
stated those propositions as * conditions 
necessary to the existence and duration 
of the plan.”” In this method of appre- 
ciating the business, he would confess, 
that he differed from others who extended 
their consideration so far, as to profess an 
impartial attention to the interests of both 
kingdoms. In great discussions of the ge- 
neral and joint interests of the empire, he 
could pursue the same sentiment; he could 
go farther, and could’ cordially seek the 
advancement of Ireland, in all matters un- 
connected with the immediate interests of 
Great Britain. In the present treaty, he 
left the affairs of Ireland to her own ma- 
nagers; and no nation could have abler or 
better managers; and he must consider 
himself as one of the agents for the British 
manufacturers, and for the landed interests 
and stockholders of the kingdom ; and he 
could add, that, in every case where those 
immediate objects of his parliamentary 
trust were not opposed to the wishes of 
Ireland, no man could be more disposed 
than himself to act with fairness and with 
zeal as agent also for the interests of the 
sister country. In naming the manufuac- 
turers, Mr. Eden descanted on the bene- 
fits resulting in the present business from 
their interposition. It had given time for 
understanding the business, which would 
otherwise have been precipitated: he 
would acknowledge, that the lights and 
information obtained from those excellent 
ard respectable members of the commu- 
nity, had been the occasion of introducing 
into the propositions, many articles of 
eclid advantage to this country, if it could 
be made plain, that the price to be paid 
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risk, and too great disadvantage to valua- 
ble classes of manufacturers. He here 
stated what Great Britain was to give, and 
what she was to get: she was to give, Ist, 
the carriage from Ireland to this kingdom 
of colonial produce after landing in Ire- 
land, and also of North American produce; 
2d, an access to the British markets; 3d, 
a national compact not to raise the duties 
on Irish linens. In return, she was to ob- 
tain, Ist, a control and superintending 
power of legislation in matters of trade 
and commerce; 2d, an acquiescence of 
Ireland in the perpetual duration of the 
East and West India monopolies; 3d, a 
confirmation in British prohibitions of ex- 
ports, without the power of making them 
reciprocal. To which, perhaps, he ought 
to add, the contribution in proportion to 
the increasing opulence of Ireland; but 
he considered this rather as the acknow- 
ledgment of a principle which Ireland 
must carry into execution, than as the es- 
tablishment of any charge likely to pro- 
duce a solid advantage. [But here it pe- 
culiarly deserved remark, that these great 
and important acquisitions, namely, the su- 
preme power of originating all commercial 
laws for the empire in Great Britain, the 
perpetual establishment of the great mo- 
nopolies, and the exclusive prohibition to 
be possessed by this country upon various 
great articles of exports, were all intro- 
duced since the original plan had been 
brought from Ireland; and would never 
have been admitted, if the manufacturers 
of this kingdom had not appeared at the 
bar, and given to their representatives that 
information, which certainly was much 
wanted. 

Such were the outlines: in the detail, 
however, infinite difficulties had arisen. 
It was undeniable, that it threatened great 
distress to the cotton trade, the glass 
trade, the manufactures of leather, and 
the coarse woollens. And it was unde- 
niable, that the sugar refineries, the 
breweries, and the iron and silk manufac- 
tures would, instead of being supported, 
be plunged by this most inauspicious plan 
into a state of mutual prohibitory duties. 
It would, indeed, be little consolation te 
the suffering bodies of men in this coune- 
try, to be told in the words of the Address, 
‘That the subjects of each kingdom will 
be taught to apply themselves to those 
branches which they can exercise with 
most advantage.” Such phrases were 
suitable enough in theoretical essays, but 


tov them was not attended with too much calamitous when made applicable to the 
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ily sare state of this great kingdom. 
He had now given a general statement of 
the advantages and disadvantages, and he 
trusted with fairness and candour ; and it 
was impossible to deny that a great con- 
vulsion was risked in the plan. A noble 
lord, in speaking of that plan in another 
place, had said, it was permanent in its 
rinciple, and changeable in its detail. 
e allowed that phrase was whimsical 
enough, as an argument in defence of the 
Jan; it was however sufficiently true, and 
its truth was a great argument against the 
measure: in short, the country was to be 
bound in promises, and to be perpetually 
wrangling in the execution of those pro- 
mises ; and Ireland would be similarly si- 
tuated. As to Ireland, he would only say, 
that those who had the immediate care of 
her interests would know sufficiently how 
to conduct them; but the immediate ac- 
ceptance of the propositions in Ireland, if 
such at last should take place, would not 
change his sentiments. It had happened 
to him, and was also within the experience 
of-the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
know that parliaments can change their 
©pinions in conformity to the sense of the 
people whom they represent. He parti- 
cularly had seen many measures voted in 
the Irish parliament, which at the moment 
he had thought right, and of infinite im- 
portance ; but which even in the same 
session had been rescinded by the unani- 
mous suffrages of the same body. It was 
in Jreland as in England: when the peo- 
ple call aloud, their parliament would hear. 
Mr. Fox began by an allusion to lord 
Beauchamp’s apology for the apparent in- 
consistency of approving of the original 
propositions, and yet objecting to the Re- 
solutions as now before the House, de- 
claring that he was ready to acknowledge 
himself in much greater danger of the 
censure of inconsistency; for so far was 
he from approving either the one or the 
other, that he most sincerély and heartily 
reprobated them both, although he con- 
fessed that they appcared at the same time 
to be completely contradictory to each 
other. He believed, indeed, that there 
never had been known two systems 80 
diametrically opposite, and yet each so ob- 
jectionable, asthe twosystems,—that which 
had been sent from Ireland, and that 
which had originated in that House,—were 
in all their parts. His right hon. friend 
had made an attempt tosum up the whole 
account between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but he was afraid the calculation 
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would be found much too sanguine; and 
so far from each country gaining by the 
arrangement, they would both of them be 
considerable losers. Great Britain would 
lose her own market, and the direct trade 
to her colonies, together with her navi- 
gation laws, on which her strength and — 
importance so much depended; while 
Ireland would lose her constitution, and 
again become a dependent, subordinate 
kingdom. 

One strong objection against the ar- 
rangement with him was, that there was 
at present no necessity for it, and that 
such an arrangement ought never to be 
wantonly brought forward, but only re- 
sorted to when it was found necessary. 
This neccssity was known by the minister 
and his friends to be so essential to the 
propriety of the plan, that he had endea- 
voured on many occasions to enforce it by 
that topic. But what means did he take 
to point out the necessity? The principal 
one was that which a right hon. gentleman 
had just stated, namely, that the necessity 
of such an adjustment had been declared 
by a resolution, which he had the honour 
to move in that House in the year 1782. 
He declared then, as he had declared be- 
fore, that no idea of a commercial regula- 
tion had been entertained by the adminis- 
tration of that day, in proposing that rcso- 
lution. There were at that time certainly 
some regulations wanting between the two ~ 
countries; but those regulations were to 
extend to political objects alone, and not 
to commercial: they were partly to csta- 
blish what was much wanted, something 
to replace that power, which, in their 
struggles for independence, the Irish had 
ik abated insisted on having abolished, 
and which he had himself given up, in 
compliance with the strong current of the 
prejudices of that nation, though with a 
reluctance that nothing but irresistible 
necessity could have overcome. ‘Lhe 
power which he wished to have seen re- 
placed, was that which had been so often 
of late under discussion in parliament, and 
which had been variously termed, being 
sometimes called commercial, at other 
times external, and frequently, imperial 
legislation. It certainly was highly ne- 
cessary, that power being precipitately 
abolished, that some succedaneum should 
be found for it; for without one general 
and superintending authority to embrace 
and comprehend the whole system of the 
navigation of the empire, it must neces- 


haan happen, that much confusion and 
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great inconvenience would.take place. It 
was an unpromising circumstance in those 
resolutions, that they were not so mach 
argued to be the result of the judgment of 
those who brought them forward, ‘as of a 
straincd and fabricated opinion, said to 
have originated with a former administra- 
tion, and, as such, forced down the throats 
of those who had composed that administra- 
tion, and under the sanction of their names 
imposed upon the House. He declared, 
that such gentlemen as had asserted, that 
that resolution went to any idea of com- 
mercial regulation, asserted what was 
‘wholly unfounded in fact, and diametri- 
cally opposite to the truth. 
_ Having so often trespassed on the time 
of the House in debating the different 
parts of the system, Mr. Fox said, he 
would not now enter into any arguments 
on the detail of the resolutions; but would 
confine what he had to say to the general 
question of policy and justice that arose 
out of the whole. But, admitting that there 
was any neccssity for a commercial ar- 
rangement, how was it to be ascertained 
which system was best, when two systems 
had been brought forward by the very 
same person, the one to be Jaid before the 
Parliament of Ireland, to which it had 
agreed, and the other for the use of the 
English Parliament? Those two systems, 
each invented by the same person, each 
promising the same effect, the mutual and 
permanent good understanding between 
the two countries, and the one professing 
to be an amendment of the other, were 
unfortunately so completely contradictory, 
as to afford no possibility of finding a sin- 
gle argument in support of the one, that 
did not apply with equal force against the 
other. He desired to know why the mo- 
tives for making so complete and effectual 
an alteration, as well in the spirit as in the 
words of every one of the propositions, 
had not been communicated to parlia- 
ment? Was the right hon. gentleman.en- 
couraged to this omission by that confi- 
dence which so many of his friends had 
declared they placed in him? a confidence 
so unlimited and so determined as not to 
give way to the vast body of evidence 
which was offered to that House, and 
which they had since confirmed by their 
oaths at the bar of the House of Lords. 
r confidence, and blind acquiescence in 
the opinion of others, was a proper ground 
of parliamentary conduct, he thought that 
confidence ought to be rather placed with 
thuse persons, who, from their number, 
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‘from their knowledge of the subject, fom 


their interest in it, and from their oaths, 
were much better intitled to it than a sin- 
gle individual could possibly be. It was 
not his intention, however, at present, to 
make any effort to overturn or destroy this 
confidence in the minister; for being en- 
tirely at a loss to conceive on what it was 
founded, so must he be ignorant of the 
means by which it could be attacked. 

He reprobated the absurdity of the whole 
proceeding, which had been conducted on 
a principle of making each Parliament state 
what it would be willing to accept, instead 
of what it would be satisfied to give. 
Whereas, on the contrary, the proper mode 
would have been, for each Parliament to 
have well weighed what they could give, 
and then they would have been competent 
to determine; for each knowing, and hav- 
ing specified what it could give, and the 
other ascertaining what it was to receive, 
it would be easy to strike a balance be- 
tween them; whereas, on the contrary, 
Ireland was first brought to make her de- 
mands on Great Britain in the eleven pro- 
positions sent from thence, and Great Bri- 
tain in her turn had made her demands on 
Ireland, in the 4th and 5th of the amended 
propositions. Hence it was, that the whole 
plan had the misfortune of being equally 
detested, both in England and Ireland. 
This equal and violent degree of aversion 
had afforded room for a weak and pitiful 
argument that he had heard used, that the 
clamour of one country against the reso- 
lutions, was a strong argument in favour 
of them with the other. After exposing 
the fallacy and iliberal tendency of such 
an argument, he observed, that it was in 
one respect the most fortunate argument 
he had ever known; for being built on 
the unpopularity of the measure, it en- 
joyed the advantage of that unpopularity, 
to the utmost possible extent, and was 
equally applicable in both kingdoms, the 
plan being equally execrated in both. It 
was an unhappy omen, that in an arrange- 
ment proposed as a basis for mutual 
affection, and a pledge of mutual ad- 
vantage, each party to the negoclation had 
discovered the strongest motives of dis- 


content, and the strongest grounds of jea- 


lousy and apprehension. A right hon. 
gentleman opposite to him had indulged 
the benevolence of his own mind, and the 
luxuriancy of his fancy, with a picture of 
a liberal system of commerce without any 
restraint whatever ; but after amusing him- 
self and the House with his theories, he at 
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last acknowledged that he had been only 
amusing them, for that they were incapa- 
ble of being applied to the case of the two 
kingdoms. He recommended it to the 
right hon. gentleman, for the future rather 
to employ his ingenuity in discovering 
what was practicable and useful, instead 
of hunting for systems, which, however 
beautiful in theory, were perfectly incapa- 
dle of being reduced to practice. 

When he had said, that he had regretted 
the giving up the power of external legis- 
Jation, as likely to prejudice the general 
interests of the empire, and therefore ne- 
cessary to be replaced, he desired not to 
be understood. as meaning to seek for it 
again; what he meant was, to find some 
system, that without reclaiming the power, 
or infringing in the smallest degree on the 
full emancipation and independence for- 
merly conceded to Ireland, should afford 
the means of avoiding that confusion which 
was otherwise so much to be dreaded. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made use of an expression on a former 
occasion that somewhat surprised him, as 
little calculated to allay those apprehen- 
sions in Ireland which he had so wantonly 
excited. He had said, that it was by no 
means his intention to resume that legisla- 
tive supremacy over Ireland, in so short 
a time after having relinquished it. For 
his part, he did not think any time could 
be long enough to justify this country in 
again possessing herself of those legislative 
rights, which she had so solemnly surren- 
dered ; on the contrary, when the supre- 
macy of the British parliament was given 
up, although he might lament the neces- 
sity, and perhaps dread the consequences 
of such a measure, yet he looked upon it 
as an inviolable compact, that could never 
be receded from without the most flagrant 
breach of public faith; and he should have 
thought it equally repugnant to the true 
sense of the compact between the two 
kingdoms to have endeavoured to get 
back the power then resigned by a frau- 
dulent negociation like the present, as 
by a direct and barefaced act of power. 

He adverted to the argument that had 
been used in vindication of the 4th and 
Sth resolutions, by comparing the princi- 
ples of them with treaties between inde- 
pendent and sovereign states, arraigning 
it as weak and inapplicable to the relative 
situation in which Great Britain and Ire- 
land were to stand after the conclusion of 
this arrangement. Ireland was to be bound 
- $0 adopt laws made by Great Britain, of 
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the nature and tendency of which she was 
to have no opportunity of judging, because 
they were not expressly stipulated at the 
time of making the treaty ; and therefore 
she was so far to give up her legislative 
discretion and free agency into the hands 
of Great Britain; whereas he defied any 
gentleman to produce a single instance of 
any prince or state having ever made such 
a sacrifice; or if they had, he would then 
contend for it, that such prince or state 
was no longer independent, but was be- 
come a vassal and feudatory to the other. 

But there was another strong objection 
to the system, inasmuch as it contained a 
principle that essentially entrenched on 
the constitution of Ireland in another par- 
ticular ; this was the compelling her to set 
apart, by way of tribute, a certain sum 
over which she was hereafter to have no 
control, nor any power of resumption ; 
this he argued in the strongest and most 
brilliant manner, shewing how modern | 
liberty, which he contrasted with that of 
ancient nations, depended on the limited 
duration of pecuniary grants. This limi- 
tation afforded an opportunity to the Legis- 
lature to withhold supplies until grievances 
should be redressed. This check on the 
executive authority would be completely 
done away, if a sum of money adequate to 
the immediate expenses of domestic go- 
vernment were permanently to be granted. 
This principle of temporary grants had 
never been abandoned by the Parliament 
of Great Britain, except in a particular 
instance, where a permanent grant was 
necessary to secure the interest of the 
national debt to the public creditors ; but 
he should be glad to know what would 
any gentleman think of a minister who 
should propose to make the malt and land 
tax perpetual; and yet this he declared to 
be an exactly similar proposal. It was, 
he granted, true, that the surplus of the - 
hereditary revenue ought never to be so 
considerable as to operate in this manner ; 
but he was at liberty to argue it so, be- 
cause, if it were to be contradicted, then 
would it follow that this compensation to 
Great Britain was nugatory and con- 
temptible. The right hon. gentleman had 
recommended firmness to Parliament in 
the course of the business, and he himself 
would join in recommending that: temper 
as well on every other occasion as the 
present ; but he was very much afraid the 
right hon. gentleman, in recommending 
firmness, had unfortunately confounded 
the meaning of that temper, and meant, 
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instead of firmness, obstinacy and pre- 
sumption. The discontents of the people 
were argued from, as the cause which ren- 
dered this arrangement necessary. He was 
willing to admit that there were discon- 
tents; but they were not the forerunners 
or cause of these resolutions, they were 
their effect and consequence. But how 
were these discontents to be appeased by 
the plan now going forward, or what rea- 
son was there for such a hope? Was it 
because that from their first appearance in 
each of the different shapes which they 
had assumed, they had raised an universal 
outcry in both kingdoms? Was it because 
the benefits to be derived to each nation 
under them were looked upon by both as 
trivial and insignificant in the extreme, 
while, on the contrary, what each was to 
give, was considered as most valuable, and 
greatly to be regretted? He assured the 
House, that if, by the exertion of in- 
fluence and corruption, the resolutions 
could be got through the Irish parliament, 
so violeut was tlre aversion of the people 
of that country to them, that they would 
unquestionably in a short time be able to 
effect their repeal; for the united voice of 
the people must at last be obeyed, when 
their views were steadfastly directed to one 
ore object, and regularly enforced by 
rm and constitutional exertions. It was, 
he concluded, extremely unfortunate and 
- ominous, that this system, which professed 
to be a pledge of future affection between 
the two countries, should be so odious and 
detestable to each of them. He declared, 
that if it was a philter, it was, of all he had 
ever heard of, the most disgusting and 
nauseous; but still the minister, like a 
self-sutticient physician, was determined 
to pour the draught down the throats of 
his patients, assuring them, that however 
it might hurt their tastes and violate their 
inclinations at the time, yet when swal- 
lowed, it would amply compensate their 
sufferings, by the comfortable effects they 
would in the end find from it. 

Mr. Pitt confessed, that if to assert 
roundly and boldly could be admitted as 
argument, then the House would be fully 
justified in rejecting the motion he had 
made; for he had never before seen so 
ee eg an attempt to impose upon them 

y loud and positive affirmations and as- 
sertions, unsupported by any thing else 
than the mere credit of the party, as he 
had been latcly a witness of. The noble 
Jord and the two right hon. gentlemen 
Opposite to him had each of them con- 
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trived to discover a distinct ground of 
opposition, and every one incompatible 
with and contradictory to the other two. 
The noble lord, who had professed him- 
self the champion of Ireland on the pre- 
sent occasion, had disapproved of the re- 
solutions, not so much from any thing ob- 
jectionable in them, as because they came 
short of the original eleven propositions 
sent from Ireland. The right hon. gen- 
tleman next him (Mr. Eden), though he 
expressed some tenderness for the twenty 
resolutions voted by the two Houses of 
Parliament in England, though he had 
even betrayed an inclination to receive 
them as his own by adoption, and regretted 
that they were not so by creation, was yet 
willing that they should be strangled in 
their Birth, on account of the odious twin 
they were coupled with, the eleven propo- 
sitions of the Irish parliament. The other 
right hon. gentleman had introduced a 
new diversity, by adopting the two con- 
tradictory objections of his two friends, 
and by exclaiming against the whole sys- 
tem, as well upon account of the delete- 
rious quality of the propositions voted in 
Ireland, as upon account of the equally 
noxious, but directly contrary tendency 
of the resolutions of the British parliament. 
-In this, it was true, the right hon. gentle- 
man had shewn some reluctance, and had 
entered a protcst in favour of his own con- 
sistency ; and he would do him the justice 
to acknowledge, that however inconsistent 
he might have been in the ditferent parts 
of his conduct during the course of the 
business, yet inasmuch as he had been 
uniformly and constantly so, it might be 
said, that he had at least the merit of 
practising a perfectly consistent incon- 
sistency. There was but one argument, 
in which the noble lord and his two right 
hon. friends concurred; which was, that 
there was at present no necessity for any 
arrangement of a commercial nature be- 
tween the two countries. The two right 
hon. gentlemen, however, had strangely 
contradicted themselves in the course of 
that argument; for the one had declared 
his approbation of the amended resolutions 
on the ground of their establishing (what 
he confessed to be wanting) an authority 
that should control and regulate the whole 
of the commercial concerns of the empire, 
and the other had regretted, that in 1782, 
when he moved for the independence of 
Ireland, he had not retained in the hands 
of this country an external or imperial 
right of legislation, which he acknow- 
s 
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ledged he thought necessary to the full 
and proper regulation of commercial con- 
cerns ; thus it was a thing to be regretted | 
that the means had not been retained of | 
regulating the affairs of commerce and 
navigation, while at the same time it was 
contended, that no necessity for regulation 
existed in either. Z 
But this was not the only example of 
inconsistency that the arguments of the 
gentlemen on the other side afforded ; it 
happened, unfortunately for them, that the 
' simple argument on which they all agreed, 
was directly contrary to the spirit of that 
resolution on which alone the House had 
been unanimous, and which was made se- 
parate from all the rest, merely because it 
‘was on all hands admitted to be a perfect 
truism, on which there could not possibly 
be asecond opinion. He alluded to the 
first resolution, which stated, that it was 
highly important to the general interests 
of the British empire, that a permanent 
arrangement of commercial concernsshould 
be made between the two countries on 
principles of reciprocity and mutual advan- 
tage. Besides this, the words of the reso- 
lution moved in 1782, by the right hon. 
gentleman himself, and the meaning of 
which was too stubborn and obvious to be 
explained away, were still stronger; for 
therein it was declared to be indispensably 
necessary to the happiness of the two king- 
domes, that the connexion between them 
should be fixed upon a permanent foot- 
ing, by mutual consent. Now, coupling 
these two resolutions, both of which had 
been unanimously voted, with the argu- 
ments used by the three gentlemen oppo- 
site to him, the whole force of their rea- 
soning amounted to this, that what was 
indispensable was not at all necessary. 
The noble lord, in endeavouring to esta- 
blish this argument, had attempted to prove, 
that the new duties imposed on British 
imports in Ireland were not to be cunsi- 
dered as proceeding from any hostile views 
in the Irish Parliament, but as being 
merely calculated to answer the purpose 
of equalizing, not of protecting duties. 
Equalizing duties, Mr. Pite said, were, to 
@ certain degree and extent, protecting 
duties; but the duties imposed by the 
Trish Parliament were not simply equaliz- 
ing duties, they were considerably greater, 
and they were the consequence of the uni- 
form and persevering voice of the people. 
Would any man presume to deny, that at 
that very momcnt there existed in Ireland 
an almost universal clamour for protecting 
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duties; and had not a right hon. gentle- 
man declared, that the voice of the people 
must ultimately have its weight with their 
ii alana and be crowned with success? 
f, then, there was no necessity at present 
for this arrangement, was it not evident 
and certain, from the right hon. gentle. 
man’s own argument, that such a neces- 
sity must shortly exist? It had been ar. 
gued also, that the proper time fur such 
an arrangement as the present, would 
be when it was found to be demanded 
by pressing and urgent circumstances. 
Was it, he wished to know, a thing 
to be seriously recommended in ‘any 
business, and particularly in one so im- 
portant as that before them, to defer any 
step until the moment when necessity 
should come upon them, like an armed 
man, and leave no time for the delibera- 
tion, nor no discretion for the free-will of 
Parliament, but enforce the sudden and. 
crude adoption of a system built on the 
emergency of the moment, wanting all the 
advantages of previous discussion and mi- 
nute inquiry? 

A regular and settled series of objec- 
tions had been made to the arrangement, 
and repeated on every occasion that offer- 
ed; the ground-work of which was, that 
on the one hand it materially injured the 
commerce of Great Britain, and on the 
other, infringed on the constitutional free- 
dom of Ireland. The noble lord, on be- 
half of the manufacturers, had lamented, 
that instead of the idea of equal port 
duties, and countervailing duties to coun- 
terbalance the duties on internal consump- 
tion, there had not been a general equali- 
zation and diminution of all duties pro- 
serial and had declared, that if the latter 

ad been done, he firmly believed it would 
have gone a great way to remove the op- 
position the plan had met with: but he 
was willing to rest upon the common 
sense of the question, which was most 
beneficial to the manufactures,—a dut 
exactly equal on importation into ach 
kingdom from the other, or equal port 
duties and countervailing duties to balance 
the internal imposts? for to what a disad- 
vantage would the English manufacturer 
meet the Irish, if the latter had only to. 
pay a small port-duty, while the former 
was burthened with the same port-duty, 
together with additional impositions on 
the raw material and on the consumption ! 
Much emphasis had been laid on the 
liberty given to Ireland to supply this 
country with the produce of our own colo 
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nies; but as the countervailing duties 
would afford an effectual protection to the 
British merchant in the British market, 
the opposition on that head had been sup- 
‘ported by the old arguments drawn from 
our navigation laws, those great pillars of 
our naval power and importance, the cus- 
tody of which, it was said, we were going 
to intrust in the hands of the Irish revenue 
officers, over whom the Executive govern- 
ment of Great Britain had no control. But 
here the right hon. gentleman had forgot, 
that it was not in the Irish officers that 
this trust was reposed, but in the officers 
of our colonies abroad, over whom there 
was the same control that existed over 
those at home, and by whom the interests 
of the navigation laws of England had 
been hitherto managed; for the checks 
that had been adopted ‘for the security of 
those laws were the certificates of expor- 
tation from our colonies, which certificates 
only were to entitle the Irish merchant to 
the benefit of the English market. His 
right hon. friend, (Mr. Jenkinson) had 
fallen under the animadversion of the 
right hon. gentleman, for laying down 
abstract propositions, which he had ad- 
mitted could not apply in practice to the 
situation of the two countries ; but he by no 
means thought it blameable, in a case of a 
particular nature, to have the general 
theory always in sight, still however ac- 
commodating it to the peculiar circum- 
stances of a particular case. Thus, if it 
were admitted to be an ill-founded prin- 
ciple, that between two countries, whose 
situations with respect to taxes, were 
exactly similar, the proper method of 
knitting them together in a commercial 
connexion would be by mutually admit- 
ting each other’s exports either duty-free or 
on low duties; it naturally followed, that 
where their situations were essentially dif- 
ferent, in consequence of heavy taxes in 
the one, and an exemption from taxes in 
the other, the way to accommodate the 
principle or theory to the difference of 
‘situation was to superadd to the equal 
duty on exports of the country less taxed, 
a countervailing duty adequate to the in- 
ternal duty paid in the other on its con- 
sumption, or on the raw material. 

The right hon. gentleman now proceed- 
ed to examine the suggestions that had 
been made of its affecting the indepen- 
dence ef the legislature of Ireland, by the 
provision of the 4th resolution. It had 

een attempted to be laid down, that no 
parallel could be drawn between those 
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two kingdoms, and two states wholly dis- 
tinct and separate, upon the subject of 
the present treaty. . This distinction he 
combated, pointing out not only the ne- 
cessity of such a provision, but also that it 
was exactly correspondent to the general 
practice of al] countries and states, the 
most independent and unconnected with 
one another; and moreover, that it was 
entirely innocent of the danger with which 
it was said to be pregnant. The argu- 
ment by which this distinction was endea- 
voured to be supported was, that in the 
present treaty Ireland was to give up her 
own discretion, as well with regard to the 
expediency, as to the justice of any new 
provisions she might be called upon,. by 
the example of the British parliament, to 
adopt; that she was to be bound blindly, 
and without ay power of deliberation or 
discussion, by English acts, which she had 
no right either to alter or reject; and that 
there was no express previous stipulation 
of the acts she was to pass, but that they 
were from time to time to be dictated to 
her by this country. In order to shew 
that it was no uncommon or unlikely thing 
for a treaty between two independent 
countries to stipulate in the same manner 
for acts not particularly specified, he 
should put a case that would shew the 
House how familiar and how natural such 
a conduct would be, nay, in many in- 
stances how unavoidable. Suppose, in a 
treaty with Portugal, Great Britain should 
engage that that should be the favoured 
country, should it afterwards be found ad- 
visable to lower the other duties on any 
commodity of France similar to what we 
had before imported from Portugal, would 
it not be incumbent on us, in performance 
of the before-mentioned treaty, to lower 
the duty on the Portuguese article in pro- 
portion? And would any person pretend 
to say, that our being so obliged to act by 
treaty, was a dereliction of our indepen- 
dence and sovereignty as a nation. Per- 
haps it might be argued, that this was not 
a case in point, inasmuch as the original 
act, by which Great Britain should be- 
come liable to the performance of the con- 
dition in favour of Portugal, was an act 
arising from her own discretion, the con- 
sequences of which she would have an op- 
portunity of weighing, and which she 
might either avoid or perform, as she saw 
most convenient: whereas such an option 
was not to be left with Ireland, whose 
acts, under this branch of the adjustment, 
are to flow from the determination of the 
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British parliament, without any power 
being left with her to examine the policy 
or justice of each. But he would put ano- 
other case equally probable, and to which 
the same objection could not apply. He 
supposed, for instance, that in a treaty with 
Portugal, this country were to bind herself 
to lower the duties on the exports of that 
country, in proportion as she should lower 
her duties on our exports: in this instance, 
he observed, the discretion under which 
we should be bound to act, would not be 
our own discretion, but that of Portugal. 
But if it was true, that the principle of 
this resolution could not interfere with the 
independence of Ireland, /sqy neither could 
its operation affect or injure her interests. 
There was nothing that so effectually se- 
cured the liberty of a people as a commu- 
nity of interests between them and their 
legislature; for when those persons who 
had the power of framing laws were them- 
selves to be as effectually subjected to 
them as the rest of their countrymen, 
there was every reason to suppose that 
such persons would, from motives of pri- 
vate interest, be extremely cautious in 
passing any laws whatsoever, because they 
would themselves be subject to them all. 
If this argument had any weight as ap- 
plied to a people and their legislature, it 
equally applied to Great Britain and Ire- 
land on the present occasion, and proved, 
that of all the treaties ever entered into by 
any two separate states, this was the safest 
on the part of Ireland; for in most trea- 
ties, one state was bound to the perform- 
ance of a certain act, as soon asa different 
act should be performed. by the other, 
which other had therefore an opportunity 
of judging how far the whole would be for 
her benefit, or the contrary, and would of 
course so far have peculiar advantage ; 
but there was no room for such an advan- 
tage between Great Britain and Ireland, 
because the latter was only to be expected 
to adopt the very same measures that the 
former had already found necessary to her 
own interest, which it was impossible to 
conceive could ever differ from those of 
Ireland. 

With respect to the idea that Ireland 
was to be bound to receive every or any 
law passed by Great Britain on subjects 
of a commercial nature, and by her con- 
strued to extend to the principle of this 
Resolution, without being at liberty to de- 
liberate on it, and to examine how far it 
was really consistent with that principle, 
aod if otherwise, to reject it; any such 
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variety of opinion between the two legis- 
latures would, no doubt, be a very deplo- 
rable calamity, because it would be no- 
thing less than a breach of the public faith 
of one or other of the two nations ; since 
if the law passed in England were really 
inconsistent with the principle of the Re- 
solution, namely, the ** imposing the same 
restraints, and conferring the same bene- 
fits on the subjects of both kingdoms,” in 
that case England would have broken 
her good faith ; whereas, if the law were 
really squared to the principle, it could 
not be rejected in Ireland without an equal 
breach of the treaty: but each of these 
cases he looked upon as el areata to hap- 
pen, because the people of Ireland were 
too well acquainted with their own in- 
terest to adopt either; he could not con- 
ceive how a law, that would be beneficial 
to Great Britain, could be detrimental to 
Ireland, and it was absurd to suppose that 
Great Britain, merely for the purpose of 
doing a prejudice to Ireland, should also 
injure herself. The noble lord had come 
lained, that an amendment proposed by 
im, and which would have obviated all 
his objections, had not been received. He 
had been, he said, upon all occasions, as 
attentive as possible to the noble lord, 
knowing and feeling him to be a great 
source of general information; and this 
attention had led him to record, with pe- 
culiar exactness, an expression of the no- 
ble lord concerning that subject. His 
lordship’s words were as follow: “ that if 
laws should be passed in one country, re- 
lative to navigation and the colonial trade, 
and rejected in the other, it must neces- 
sarily lead to the worst consequences, 
to consequences which he could not fore- 
see or conceive.” Now, as the noble lord 
could neither foresee nor conceive those 
consequences, the noble lord was deter- 
mined to gratify his curiosity, and to dis- 
cover, by experience, what they would 
be; and accordingly he had proposed an 
amendment, that would, in all probability, 
have produced the events that were to 
lead to those consequences with which he 
was so desirous to be acquainted. This 
amendment of the noble lord made it en- 
tirely optional with Ireland, whether she 
was to accede to the navigation laws here- 
after to be passed in England; whereas, 
the Resolution, as it now stood, would in — 
a@ great measure govern the discretion of 
Ireland, not by imposing on her an abso 
lute necessity of adopting such laws, but 
by voiding the whole arrangements, il she 
[3k] 
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should refuse to do it. The whole of the 
treaty was to depend on that which alone 
could give stability to any treaty, the good 
faith of the two nations that were parties 
to it; but there was another security still 
stronger, the mutual and demonstrative 
advantage of each, which was so essen- 
tially connected with the preservation of 
it; for Great Britain could not be detri- 
mental to Ireland. It was somewhat ex- 
traordinary, but considering the general 
conduct of certain gentlemen in that 
House, by no means singular, that it 
should be imputed as a blame to the Re- 
solutions, that the amendments made in 
them, and, among the rest, those that had 
been marked out as so destructive to the 
constitution of Ireland, had not been suf- 
fered to originate in Ireland, in order that 
parliament might be apprized of the dis- 
position of the people of that country to- 
wards them; and that this objection should 
be made by the very persons who formerly 
made such grievous complaints, that the 
first propositions ‘were not suffered to ori- 

inate in this country rather than in Ire- 
and. The right hon. gentleman had en- 
larged with great vehemence and with 
much boldness on the general discontents 
against the Resolutions in both kingdoms, 
although he had not, as his friend near 
him had done, disclaimed his being an 
agent for Ireland ; and though by his con- 
duct, at present, he seemed to wish to be 
looked upon in that light, yet he must ex- 
cuse him, if he by no means considered 
him as the representative of the parliament 
or people of Ireland, and more particu- 
larly when he recollected, throughout the 
whole of the proceedings, that although 
the right hon. gentleman’s zeal had always 
been very great, yet it had been occa- 
sionally directed to different objects. He 
at first stood forward as the champion of 
the English manufacturers: against the 
Irish, who he was extremely apprehensive 
would receive too great a benefit by those 
Resolutions; and afterwards, he was be- 
come as warm an advocate for that very 
‘nation whose interests he had so lately 
most violently opposed, nay, was even 
sanguine enough to flatter himself, that, 
forgetful of his recent hostility, they 
would echo back the same topic of oppo- 
sition that he himself had taught them, 
and come to him for grounds of discontent 
and jealousy. But he was not afraid of 
the right hon. gentleman being able to 
A his idle suggestions in the sister 

ingdom; he was persuaded she would 
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see in the Resolution, of which so bad a 
use had been attempted to be made, no- 
thing but what was absolutely necessary, 
nothing but what was essential to the 
whole arrangement, and above all, nothing 
that in the smallest degree could be sup- 
posed to tend to a surrender of her com- 
plete and acknowledged sovereignty. 

It was, he observed, rather extraordi- 
nary to object to the Address on argu- 
ments grounded on the danger likely to 
result from a part of the arrangement to 
the independence of Ireland, when that 
Address, so far from countenancing any 
idea of an infringement of the indepen- 
dence of IrelZ2G, contained a solemn re- 
probation of any such intention. With 
regard to the'righthon. gentleman’s asser- 
tion, that the plan was universally disap- 
proved by the people of this country, he 
had only to say, that certainly it was 
evident that considerable’ districts, led 
away by motives of private interest and 
that captious jealousy with which trade is 
generally accompanied, had certainly ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the whole 
arrangement. But, that the majority of 
the people at large were averse to it, was 
a circumstance, for the truth or falsehood 
of which he was ready to appeal to the 
knowledge of such gentlemen as had 
availed themselves of the late interruption 
of the business of that House, and had 
visited such parts of the kingdom as were 
not swayed by partial considerations or 
biassed by personal inducements. He 
hoped he should always have firmness 
enough to face the loudest clamour, if it 
was ill-founded ; and he should be equally 
ready to listen attentively to the opinion 
of the public, or of large and respectable 
bodies of men, as several of those manu- 
facturers, that had opposed this system, 
certainly were ; yet still in a comprehen- 
sive arrangement that extended over 80 
great a part of the national concerns, that 
embraced as well subjects of general po- 
licy as of commerce, he thought it by no 
means fit, that Parliament should be blindly 
directed by the voice of the mercantile part 
of the country, even admitting that the 
majority of that description of people 
should come forward on the subject. In 
all that had been said by the three gentle- 
men who had spoken against the motions, 
there was nothing that applied to the 
question itself; they had all gone upon 
grounds already debated and determined 
on by both Houses of Parliament. The 
merits of the plan itself was a thing at 
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present of course out of the question ; all | equitable and fair proposal of a contribu- 


that remained for Parliament now to do, | tion for mutual defence. 


But he would 


after having approved of the Resolutions, | not credit any man who should so far in- 


was to be informed of the sense of Ireland 
concerning them; and how was that to be 
done but by having them transmitted by the 
Crown, in consequence of an address? He 
wished to know how gentlemen could ac- 
count for it, that, after a clamour and cem- 
plaint for so many months, that Ireland 
was kept in the dark with respect to the 
system going forward, they should now, 
when that complaint was to be removed, 
and when the whole of what had been 
done was to be laid before the Parliament 
of that country, so suddenly change their 
opinion and become desirous of still con- 
cealing from the sister kingdom, that which 
‘they hitherto thought it so improper to 
conceal. , 

_ There was but one topic more on which, 
after all the trouble he had already given 
the House, he would then detain them, 
and that was the last Resolution; that which 
pore for a contribution from Ireland 

y the surplus of the hereditary revenue. 
This, he observed, had been used for the 
purpose of raising a jealousy in Ireland on 
the grounds of constitutional infringement. 
’ But the argument used that day was, of 
all others, the most curious and the most 
contradictory he had yet heard. It had 
been stated, that it was repugnant to the 
alae of modern liberty, and subver- 
sive of the policy of the Gothic constitu- 
tion, to vest in the Crown a grant of money 
for an unlimited time. And by what means 
was this violation said to be effected? By 
taking from the hands of the Crown that 
which it has already an uncontrollable right 
to dispose of, and appropriating it to a par- 
ticular and certain purpose. This was, 
indeed, a surprising method of increasing 
the power of the Crown, and overturning 
that system by which the Executive Go- 
vernment had been kept dependent on 
Parliament for its necessary supplies. An- 
other turn had been given to this Resolu- 
tion, as if it were an imposition of tribute 
‘on Ireland, and a mark of subordination : 
but how far, he said, were men reduced to 
go for argument when they had no other 
method of supporting their doctrines, than 
by finding out and applying odious names 
to the measures of their opponents! Thus 
to a provision for the defence of the 
empire, and that in the way most con- 
sonant with freedom, (naval force) was 
given the name of atribute, and an insi- 
muatien of subordination raised upon the 


| 


jure the people of Ireland as to say, that 


they would ever suffer themselves to be 
duped by the artifices and déceptions of 
any man or set of men, into an adoption 
of all those monstrous chimeras that had 
been so industriously propagated. He had 
too great a dependence on the good sense 
of Ireland, and of her regard for this 
country, to suppose that she would sacri- 
fice her own interests, and the common 
welfare of the empire, to the far-fetched , 
and speculative punctilios that were so 
artfully suggested. After a warm pane-. 
gyric on the Irish nation, he concluded 
with adjuring the House, that now that 
they had so far done their duty in the 
business of this arrangement, they would 
put it into the hands of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, on wliose concurrence the farther 
progress of the whole depended. 

The motion for this Address was agreed 
to: after which Mr. Pitt moved, ‘“* That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for finally 
regulating the intercourse and commerce 
between Great Britain and Ireland, on 
permanent and equitable principles, for — 
the mutual benefit of both kingdoms.” °- 
Which was also agreed to. 


July 28. A conference was held with 
the Lords upon the joint Address of both 
Houses, when the blanks were filled up 
with the words “ Lords spiritual and tem- 


poral.” 


Joint Address of both Houses to the 
King on presenting the Commercial Reso# 
lutions.) July 29. The Lords and Com- 
mons went up to St. James’s, and presented 
their joint Address to his Majesty. The 
following is a copy :— 


«* Most gracious Sovereign ; 


“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons of Great Britain 
in parliament assembled, have taken into» 
our most serious consideration, the impor- 
tant subject of the commercial intercourse 
between Great Britain and Ireland, recom- 
mended in your Majesty’s Speech at the 
opening of the present session, and the 
Resolutions of the two Houses of the Par- 
liament in Ireland, which were laid before 
us by your Majesty’s command, on the 
22d of February last. ° 

ss After a long and careful investigation 
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of the various questions necessarily arising | and we are persuaded, that the common 
out of this comprehensive subject, we have | prosperity of the two kingdoms will be 
come to the several resolutions, which we | thereby greatly advanced ; the subjects of 
now humbly present to your Majesty, and | each will in future apply themselves to 
which, we trust, will form the basis of an; those branches of commerce which they 
advantageous and permanent commercial , can exercise with most advantage, and the 
settlement between your Majesty's king- | wealth so diffused through every part will 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland. operate as a general benefit of the whole. 

*‘ We have proceeded on the founda-| ‘* We have thus far performed our part 
tion of the Resolutions ofthe Parliament of , in this important business; and we trust 
Ireland; but in considering so extensive | that in the whole of its progress reciprocal 
an arrangement, we have found it neces- | interests and mutual affection will insure 
sary to introduce some modifications and | that spirit of union, so essentially neces- 
exceptions, and we have added such regu- | sary to the great end which the two coun- 
Jations and conditions as appeared to us | tries have equally in view. 
indispensably necessary for establishing the | ‘In this persuasion we look forward 
proposed agreement on just and equitable | with confidence to the final completion of 
principles, and for securing to both coun- | a measure which, while it tends to perpe- 
tries those commercial advantages, to an | tuate harmony and friendship between the 
equal enjoyment of which they are in fu- | two kingdoms, must, by augmenting their 
ture to be entitled. resources, uniting their efforts, and con- 

“¢ Your Majesty's subjects in Ireland, | solidating their strength, afford your Ma- 
being secured in a full and lasting partici- | jesty the surest means of establishing, on 
pation of the trade with the British colo- | a lasting foundation, the safety, prosperity, 
nies, must, we are persuaded, acknow-| and glory of the empire.” 
ledge the justice of their continuing to 
enjoy it on the same terms with your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Great Britain. 

‘* And it is, we conceive, equally mani- 
fest, that as the ships and mariners of Ire- 
land are to continue in all time to come 
to enjoy the same privileges with those of 
Great Britain, the same provision should 
be adopted in Ireland as may be found 
necessary in this country, for securing 
those advantages exclusively to the sub- 
jects of the empire. This object is essen- 
tially connected with the maritime strength 
of your Majesty’s dominions, and conse- 
quently with the safety and prosperity 
both of Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘““ We therefore deem it indispensable, 
that these points should be secured as 
conditions necessary to the existence and 
duration of the agreement between the two 
countries; they can only be carried into 
effect by laws to be passed in the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland ; which is alone compe- | 
tent to bind your Majesty’s subjects in that 
kingdom, and whose legislative rights we 
shall ever hold as sacred as our own. 

“© It remains for the Parliament of Tre- 
dand to judge, according to their wisdom 
and discretion, of these conditions, as well | 
as of every other part of the settlement | 
proposed to be established by mutual con- 
sent. 

** Our purpose in these Resolutions is to 
promote alike the commercial interests of 
your Majesty’s subjects in both countries ; 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer: : 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 


‘‘ T receive, with the greatest satisfac. 
tion, these Resolutions, which, after so 
long and diligent an investigation, you 
consider as aifording the basis of an ad- 
vantageous and permanent commercial set- 
tlement between my kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Nothing can more 
clearly manifest your regard for the in- 
terests of both my kingdoms, and your 
zeal for the general] prosperity of my do- 
minions, than the attention you have given 
to this important object. A full and equal 
participation of commercial advantages, 
and a similarity of laws in those points 
which are necessary for their preservation 
and security, must be the surest bond of 
union between the two kingdoms, and the 
source of reciprocal and increasing bene- 
fits to both. The same spirit in which 
this great work has begun and proceeded 
will, I doubt not, appear throughout the 
whole of its progress; and I concur with 
you in thinking, that the final completion 
of it is of essential importance to the future 
happiness of both countries, and to the 
safety, glory, and prosperity of the empire.” 


August 2. Mr. Pitt presented to the 
House, according to order, a Bill “for 
finally regulating the intercourse and com- 
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merce between Great Britain and Ireland, | my earnest wish to enforce economy in 


op permanent and equitable principles, for 
the mutual benefit of both kingdoms :” 
and the same was read the first time ; and 
ordered to be read a second time, and 

rinted. Mr. Pitt then acquainted the 

ouse, that it being the King’s pleasure, 
that the Parliament should be adjourned 
until the 27th of October next, his Ma- 
jesty desires that this House will adjourn 
itself to that day. The House accord- 
ingly adjourned. 

On the 27th of October the House met, 
and was prorogued by commission. The 
session was therefore concluded without 
any speech from the throne. 


THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 
SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion.} Jan. 24, 1786. The King opened 
the session with the following Speech to 
both Houses: 7 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
«¢ Since I last met you in parliament, 


the disputes which appeared to threaten’ 


an interruption to the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope have been brought to an amicable 
conclusion ; and I continue to receive from 
foreign powers the strongest assurances 
of their friendly disposition towards this 
country. 

‘© At home, my subjects experience the 
growing blessings of peace in the exten- 
sion of trade, the improvement of the re- 
venue, and the increase of the public cre- 
dit of the nation. 

‘¢ For the farther advancement of those 
important objects, I rely on the conti- 
nuance of that zeal and industry which 
ou manifested in the last session of par- 

ment.—The Resolutions which you laid 

before me, as the basis of an adjustment 
of the commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland, have been by 
my directions communicated to the Par- 
liament of that kingdom; but no effectual 
step has hitherto been taken thereupon 
which can enable you to make any farther 
progress in that salutary work. 

«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

«| have ordered the estimates for the 
present year to be laid before you: it is 


every department ; and you will, lam per- 
suaded, be equally ready to make such pro- 
vision as may be necessary for the public 
service, and particularly for maintaining 
our naval strength on the most secure and 
respectable footing. Above all, let me 
recommend to you the establishment of a 
fixed plan for the reduction of the national 
debt. The flourishing state of the revenue 
will, I trust, enable you to effect this im- 
portant meusure, with little addition to the 
public burthens. 


«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘«¢ The vigour and resources of the coun 
try, so fully manifested in its present situa- 
tion, will encourage you in continuing to 
give your utmost attention to every object 
of national concern; particularly to the 
consideration of such measures as may be 
necessary in order to give farther security 
to the revenue, and to promote and extend, 
as far as possible, the trade and general 
industry of my subjects.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.] His Majesty having retired, 

The Earl of Morton begged leave to 
offer their lordships his sincerest congra- 
tulations on the foreign as well as domestic 
circumstances of the country; on the rise 
of public credit, and on the prospect of 
commercial advantages which might na- 
turally be entertained, from the present 
fortunate situation of the nation. These 
favourable views were to be ascribed to 
their real cause, the wise conduct of the 
present Administration, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of advancing the gencral welfare of 
the country. On these accounts, it be- 
came every individual in that House, and 
the nation at large, to second their efforts, 
and to unite every endeavour to co-operate 
with them in rendering effectual the great 
and important objects of national advan- 
tage. He then moved the following Ad- 
dress : 


‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

«© We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
Joyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne. 

‘‘ Impressed with the fullest conviction 
of the blessings which result from a state 
of general peace, it affords us great satis- 
faction to be informed that the disputes 
which appeared to threaten an interruption 
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to the tranquillity of Europe, have been 
brought to an amicable conclusion; and 
that your Majesty continues to receive 
from foreign powers the strongest assur- 
ances of their friendly disposition towards 
this country. 

«¢ Earnestly interested in whatever may 

contribute to the strength and splendour 
of the nation, and the wealth of your 
Majesty’s subjects, we cannot~ but be 
deeply sensible of the advantages which 
must be derived from the extension of 
trade, the improvement of the revenue, 
and the increase of the public credit. 
. & The promotion of the common in- 
terest and prosperity of all your Majesty’s 
subjects, was the object of those Resolu- 
tions, which we humbly laid before your 
Majesty in the last session of parliament, 
as the foundation of a permanent and 
equitable adjustment of the commercial 
intercourse between Great Britain and Ire- 
land; but no effectual step having been 
taken in consequence of them by the Par- 
liament of Ireland, the progress of that 
measure, however salutary, cannot pro- 
perly become the subject of our present 
consideration. 

‘© We humbly intreat your Majesty to 
‘be persuaded,. that the vigour and re- 
sources of the country, which, with heart- 
felt satisfaction, we observe are so fully 
manifested in its present situation, cannot 
fail to excite a still more active attention 
to the important objects of national con- 
cern which your Majesty is pleased to re- 
commend to our consideration; and par- 
ticularly to such measures as may be ne- 
cessary to give farther security to the re- 
venue, and to promote and extend, as far 
as possible, the general industry of our 
country.” 

Lord Fortescue declared, that he should 
think himself unbecomingly remiss were 
he to lose an opportunity of paying the 
highest compliments to the present Admi- 
Nistration, on account of their indefati- 
gable and successful endeavours to bring 
the country, depressed and divided as it 
had been, into its present flourishing state. 
That it was flourishing, admitted of no 
doubt. The recent rise of public credit 
was a satisfactory demonstration of the 
fact. The country felt itself tranquil and 
happy. Burthens had been necessarily 
imposed on the people during the last 
session; but they had been laid on with so 
much discretion, and such was the confi- 
dence of the nation in the wisdom of mi- 
nisters, that even these burthens were not 
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felt as galling weights, but cheerfully 
borne. New objects of national utility 
were suggested; and he hoped that these 
would meet with the attention and con- 
currence of their lordships. ‘They in- 
terested the regards of his Majesty, who 
felt, on all occasions, an inexpressible so- 
licitude for the welfare of his subjects; it 
became their lordships, 6n all occasions, 
to testify their gratitude and their loyalty 
to their Sovereign; and never did a fairer 
or more proper occasion stand before them 
than the present. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that some parti- 
cular passages of the Address required 
explanation before he could cordially give 
his assent to it. It denominated the com- 
mercial treaty which had been carrying 
on with Ireland, a “salutary work.” This 
was a mode of expression which by no 
means met his ideas. It seemed to con- 
vey a sentiment of i Dea of a mea- 
sure in which he could not concur. He 
had uniformly reprobated the plan of ne- 
gociation which had been prosecuted. 
He had paid, during the course of three 
months, the most industrious attention to 
its whole progress, and after considering 
it fully, and revolving it frequently in his 
mind, he could never see any reason for 
giving it his approbation. Could he now 
express a sentiment favourable to it? 
Could he allow that sentiment to be car- 
ried to the throne? It was impossible. 
He thanked Heaven that the scheme de- 
vised had been frustrated, and he hoped 
was finally defeated. The wisdom of Ire- 
land had accomplished what the prudence 
of this country could not achieve. This 
event was fortunate for both kingdoms; 
for, in fact, as he had often declared, the 
commercial treaty was not calculated for 
promoting the intcrest of either, or both 
nations. An eulogium had been passed 
on the conduct of Administration, and the 
fortunate situation and flourishing condi- 
tion of the country. The rise of public 
credit had been enlarged on; but wasthat 
rise to be attributed to any other cause, 
except to those natural circumstances 
which, independently of all ministerial 
conduct, must have produced them? He, 
for his own share, had foreseen and pre- 
dicted them. The credit of the country 
had only risen to its natural level. As to 
the pacific disposition of foreign powers 
towards this country, how was the asscr- 
tion ascertained? Were their lordships to 
look at the edicts of the French monarch 
or the emperor of Germany, as proofs of 
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the fact? If we were not engaged in ac- | 
tual war with either of those powers, we 
were surely engaged in an hostility of 
commerce, which was no evidence either 
of our flourishing state; or general tran- 
quillity.. Nor did the present state of In- 
dia, or of the East India Company, give 
any consolation on the subject.. The si- 
tuation of that country he conceived tobe 
wretched. How else would lord Macart- 
ney have refused to accept the govern- 
ment of it? That noble lord would not, 
he was convinced, have declined it for fri- 
volous reasons. He had not, indeed, 
when he received his appointment, ap- 
proved of him as the most proper person 
that could have been employed; but he 
well knew his activity and his genius for 
enterprise; and he was convinced that he 
would not have been intimidated by cir- 
cumstances of light concern. As to the 
state of the East India Company, that had 
afforded ground for general panegyric. 
But were the eulogiums so profusely la- 
vished on this topic, as well as on the 
Commutation Act, well founded? He 
wished to direct the attention of their 
lordships to a pamphlet which had been 
lately hublished on this subject, entitled, 
** The Principles of the Commutation Act 
established by Facts.” This pamphlet 
was the production of no ordinary person, 
but of a member of the other House, a di- 
rector of the East India Company, and a 
person who had been uniformly attached 
to the interests of the present Administra- 
tion. The pamphlet might, therefore, be 
considered not as a Grub-street perform- 
ance, but coming more immediately from 
Downing-street. It was the production 
of Mr. Baring. This pamphlet plainly 
announced the intentions of Government 
towards the public: it shewed that the 
principles of the Commutation Act had 
failed of success, and exhibited the un- 
pleasing prospect to the nation, of Govern- 
ment being under the necessity of borrow- 
ing no less a sum than 3,200,000/._ If 
this, then, was fact, where was there room 
for boasting of a measure which, in its pro- 
gress, had produced so unhappy an effect ? 
Under these circumstances, he felt it im- 
possible to give his vote in favour of ever 

. syllable of the Address, unless their lord- 
ships would consent to the omission of the 
words ‘ salutary work.’ 

Lord Sydney expressed his hopes that 
the noble earl would concur with him, that 
the commercial arrangement which has 
been submitted to the consideration of the 
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Irish Parliament was founded at least in 
what properly might be denominated sa- — 
lutary principles. All sides professed a 
regard for the mutual interests of both 
countries. So far they were united ; and 
he contended, that this was the salutar 
motive in which the propositions had ori- 
ginated, how differently soever their lord- 
ships might think of the superstructure 
which had been erected on this founda- 
tion. The treaty with Ireland, though . 
suspended for a time, he did not think 
himself in any respect authorized to say, 
was finally abandoned. The Parliament 
of Ireland was still at liberty to resume it. — 
The Parliament of this country might again 
take it into consideration. 

The Earl of Carlisle wished that the no- 
ble lord would more explicitly describe 
the intention of Government to revive an- 
other system of commercial arrangement 
between Ireland and this country. Was 
another mad system to be set on foot? 
Was the old one to be revived? His Ma- 
jesty’s Speech stated, that no effectual 
step had hitherto been taken by Ireland, 
to enable the Parliament of this country 
to make any farther progress in that salu- 
tary work. What did the phrase ‘ effec- 
tual step’ imply? Did it mean, that Ire- 
land had it still in contemplation to revive 
the plan of commercial arrangement sug- 
gested; or that this country was waiting 
in patient expectation, till such time as 
she should resume the consideration of the 
measures which, in his idea, she had re- 
jected? Which of these significations was 
he to adopt? He then adverted to what 
had fallen from the noble seconder, rela- 
tive to the judgment which had been dis- 
played by ministers with regard to the ob- 
jects of taxation. This point of discern- 
ment and prudence, he did not think, was 
as yet sufficiently ascertained. Ministers 
were not to be tried so much by what was 
past as by what was to come. And, in- 
deed, he should dispute the wisdom of 
their government, were he to judge from 
what had already occurred. Was their 
conduct respecting India deserving of 
praise? How had the Board of Controlacted 
with respect to the affair of the nabob of 
Arcot? Had they not countenanced the 
schemes of usury intended to be practised 
against that unfortunate prince, in opposi- 
tion to the sentiments of lord Macartney, 
and in express compliance with those of 
the late Governor, whom they had, not- 
withstanding, subsequently recalled ? 

~Lord Walsingham said, that it was not 


a 
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without astonishment and concern that he 
heard censures severe and unjust levelled 
against the Board of Control, to which he 
himself belonged. They had acted with 
much justice in the business, and, instead 
of exposing, had in fact rescued the na- 
bob of Arcot from those miseries to which 
he had been subjected. The description 
which had been given relative to the state 
of India, he was persuaded, would be found 
to be fallacious. There was no ground 
for alarm. The East India Company, he 
flattered himself, would be found fully 
adequate to the demands which would be 
made on it; and he hoped their lordships 
would not be misled by any stories which 
might be industriously propagated to the 
contrary. 

Lord Stormont declared, that he could 
not avoid considering his acquiescence 
with the motion as carrying to the throne 
his sentiments of approbation of measures, 
which, as a friend to this country and to 
Ireland, he had pointedly condemned. 
The Speech, as well as the Address, 
seemed to applaud the commercial ar- 
rangement which had been submitted to 
Ireland, and rejected by that country, as 
being salutary. This had never been his 
opinion of the measure, and it was a sen- 
timent which he could not adopt. Whilst, 
however, he touched on this point, he 
could not help observing, that the object, 
which had been uniformly held out during 
the progress of the business by Adminis- 
tration, had been frustrated. What had 
been the language of ministers? ‘ Preci- 
pitate the business—Ireland is on the tip- 
toe of expectation.” But how had this 
conclusion of the matter tallied with those 
arguments of urgency? The facts were 
now before the public; and what had for- 
merly been only matter of prediction, was 
now subject of history. As tothe Specch, 
it was a composition, which, from its na- 
ture, did not admit of great display of 
ability. It was too short for such exhi- 
bition of faculty. Though it might not, 
however, possess this distinction, yet there 
was a species of dexterity employed in the 
structure of it. Truths were kept out of 
view, which it might have been dangcrous 
to disclose. This maxim in composition 
had been religiously adhered to. This, 
no doubt, was prudent, as there was little 
to say, and much to shun. Much had 
been advanced concerning the tranquillity 
of this country with regard to Europe. It 
had been denied that there had been any 
hostility existing between this country and 
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the continental Powers: more, however, 
was asserted in the Speech ; “ the strongest 
assurances of friendly disposition towards 
this country,” it was affirmed, predomi- 
nated at the present moment. How this 
assertion could be reconciled with the 
edicts of France and the emperor of Ger- 
many, respecting the articles of commer- 
cial intercourse, he was at a loss to devise. 
He adverted next to the situation of India, 
and described the necessities of the Com- 
pany. They had not, he alleged, been 
able to advance money to pay their army ; 
and he was assured that some of the of- 
ficers, on this account, had been under 
the necessity of selling the buckles in their 
shoes for the purpose of. supplying their 
exigencies. These evils were heightened 
by the Act which had been passed for the 
better regulation of India. Of that Act 
he had uniformly disapproved. He had 
considered it as ineffectual also in its ope- 
ration. It was a fetter to honest men, 
and a cobweb to knaves. It was felt asa 
grievance by those whom it had deprived 
of the birth-right of Englishmen; and it 
was framed in terms so inaccurate, and 
the inconveniencies, on this account, had 
been so sensibly felt, that the revisal, if 
not the repeal of it, would be absolutely 
necessary. He, as well as others, had 
predicted the opposition with which it 
would meet. The establishment of a fund 
for the payment of the national debt was 
no doubt an object of great interest. In 
this point, however, as ‘vell as with respect 
to the marine of the country, he was 
afraid that the French, our natural ene- 
mies, liad gotten the better of us in the 
race. Ever since the conclusion of the 
war, they had been paying off their debt, 
by appropriating a large sum for that pur- 
pose. They had also directed their chief 
attention to their marine, and he was 
afraid that they built ships faster than we 
did. With respect to the German league, 
there was a peculiarity in this transaction 
which merited attention. Ministers hed 
received a communication of the confe- 
deracy established in the Germanic body, 
from the king of Prussia, as elector of 
Brandenburgh. This, he believed, was 
the first notification of the kind which had 
appeared since the accession. There was 
therefore surely time for pause. A matter 
of this nature, in which the commercial 
intcrests of the nation were so materially 
involved, merited mature investigation. 
Avowed concurrence was dangerous ; and 
a silly bow, instead of an explanation of 
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sentiment, was the most proper return 
that could have been adopted. This, how- 
ever, as the noble lords attempted to 
pore from a copy of the reply to the 
ing of Prussia from his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, had not been the case. ‘They had 
affected a concurrence of view with him as 
to German politics; and the event had 
shewn how unwise the measure had been. 
Neither could he approve of ministers with 
respect to the alliance which had been 
obtained between France and Holland. 
That alliance had been signed a fortnight 
previous to the memorial from this coun- 
try in opposition to it. In short, every 
barber and porter at the Hague knew of 
its existence before we took the least no- 
tice of it. How this could be explained, 
unless by the absence of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, he was at a loss 
to determine. The fact, however, could 
not be questioned. Foreign alliance he 
had ever considered as esscntial to the 
existence of this country. Whilst foreign 
pore were engaged in this work, he 
oped that his Majesty’s ministers had not 
been inattentive to it. He had heard that 
various treaties were in speculation, and 
that one with Russia was more particularly 
intended. This idea, he hoped, would be 
realized. He had ever considered a con- 
nexion with that growing empire as a 
corner-stone of the fabric, and would be 
happy to see it effected, as it might lead 
to another with Denmark. Difficulties 
would, doubtless, attend a commercial ar- 
rangement with France. He would warn 
ministers of its danger. A reduction of 
duties and an open trade might produce 
distressful effects. It would hurt our trade 
with Portugal. It would hurt the distilling 
of liquors in this country. 
course affect the landed interest, and be 
productive of very bad consequences in 
this point of view. Touching the interests 
of so many, it probably would prove an 
object too delicate for the attention of 
ministers and the public at large. In con- 
clusion, viscount Stormont expressed his 
determination to vote against the motion. 
The Marquis of Carmarthen declared, 
that he felt ncither difficulty nor reluc- 
tance in giving the noble viscount the 
satisfaction to which he considered him 
entitled. He felt himself, at all times, 
responsible in his situation; but whether 
his official capacity compelled him, on all 
occasions, to answer inquisitive interroga- 
tories, or to obviate curious and frivolous 
objections, he would leave it to their 
{ VOL. XXV. ] 
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lordships to decide. There were two 

points on which he had charged ministers 

with a defect of duty: they related to the 

Germanic league, and the commercial 

treaty between France and Holland. With 
regard to the first of these, he wished to 

bring it to the recollection of the noble 

viscount, and to submit the paper from 

which the quotation had been made, to 

their lordships, whether the propositions 

which he had therefrom attempted to sub- 

stantiate, were proved. The fact was the 

very reverse. It was nothing new for one 

Court to return an answer to the commu- 

nications of another. This was all which 

had been done in the present case. But 

what had the answer been? Not the an- 

swer which the noble viscount had at- 

tempted to draw from the premises. It 

did not contain those expressions of cordial 

concurrence which had been alleged, 

but was, in fact, something similar to what 

the noble viscount had described it ought 

to have been ; a polite acknowledgment, a 

bow on paper, for the information which 

had been received. Yet supposing that 

all which the noble viscount had advanced 

were admitted, how did it apply to the 

general prohibition of the emperor of Ger- 

many ? Where was the link of connexion ? 

That prohibition affected other kingdoms 

as well as Great Britain ; and to allege that | 
it was an act of retaliation on this coun- 

try, was equally unfounded and prepos- 

terous. With regard to the other point, 

the noble viscount was equally mistaken 
in all his allegations. His Majesty’s mi- 

nisters had not, as asserted, been strangers, 

ab initio, to the origin and progress of the 
treaty between Holland and France. They 

were acquainted with it in all its stages. 
But could the noble viscount shew that 
the memorial presented by his Majesty’s 
ministers bore any allusion to the treaty 
which took place, or was intended any 
how to thwart it? The contrary was prima 
Jacie the case. To assert, therefore, that 
ministers had been defective with regard 
to their duty on such grounds, was im- 
peachment without proof, and assertion 
without foundation. 

Lord Loushborough observed, that it 
had been asserted, that the cortinuance 
of ministers in place was one of the chief 
grounds of complaint against them. They 
had challenged a am had ate 
tempted vindication. e would bring 
them to the test of their own criterion. 
Did the measures which they had adopted 
justify their pretensions to wisdom? ‘There 
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were various points which proved the con- 
trary; the Commutation Act was one; the 
India Bill another. The former was only 
intended to prepare the way for a large 
demand on the public, to rescue the East- 
India Company from disaster, as their 
speculation with respect to the tea had 
failed, and they must be supplied with 
cash to answer the demands on them. As 
tothe latter, the grievances of it had been 
felt agreeably to every wise prediction on 
the subject. The officers commanding an 
army of 50,000 men, and the civilians 
throughout all Hindostan, had felt them- 
selves used as scoundrels, and it was no 
wonder that they had become clamorous. 
A repeal of that Bill must, no doubt, take 
place, not only on account of its oppres- 
sion, but also on account of its inaccu- 
racies, which, he alleged, had nearly over- 
sct the government of the country. Were 
there, then, grounds of paneer Did 
these measures form the laurels of praise 
around the heads of the present Adminis- 
tration? He was satisfied that the contrary 
must become evident to the calm, impar- 
tial opinion of their lordships. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that 
their lordships were nearly united in opi- 
nion with respect to the propriety of the 
motion. Why, then, indulge an unneces- 
sary and a frivolous humour of bringing 
into discussion questions which were not 
before their lordships. Much idle decla- 
mation had been used by the noble lord 
who spoke last. He had dragged into 
discussion questions which were not before 
the House. He had arraigned ministers ; 
he had impeached measures without the 
shadow of reason; he had been profuse in 
his allegations; he had been lavish in his 
epithets; but what were epithets? When 
the points which the noble lord had gone 
over were fairly under the review of his lord- 
ship, he assured him he would meet him 
on the ground; he would not flinch from 
the contest, and it would then be known 
whether his epithets contained all that 
weight which he wished to give them. As 
to the scheme respecting Ireland, there 
was ap apparent triumph in the appear- 
ances of not a few, that the measure had 
failed. But in what principle this triumph 
was founded he could not easily conceive. 
Much had been said about the edicts of 
the Emperor and the French Court, rela- 
tive to the articles of commerce with this 
country. These, however, he was far 
from considering as a species of hostility. 
They were, on the contrary, only intended 
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to promote the manufactures of those 
kingdoms in which British manufactures 
had formerly obtained; and to allege, 
that a kingdom encouraging its own arts, 
though at the expense of those of another 
nation, was hostility, seemed absurd in the 
extreme. 7 

The Earl of Hillsborough contended, 
that the propositions submitted to the at- 
tention of the Irish Parliament never were 
rejected. The Bill had been read and 
ordered to be printed; there the matter 
rested, and the”measure might no doubt 
be revived. He recommended a union 
with Ireland as the best method of con- 
necting and consolidating the interests of 
both kingdoms. This union was more 
especially enforced by the consideration, 
that in the event of war, the commence- 
ment of hostility would be in Ireland. 

The Address was then agreed to. 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress.) To the Address of the Lords his 
Majesty returned this answer : 

‘© My lords; I thank you for this ve 
dutiful and loyal Address. I receive wit 
great satisfaction your assurances, that 

ou will give the strictest attention to the 
Important objects of national concem 
which I have recommended to your. con- 
sideration.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.] The King’s Speech having 
been read from the chair, 

Mr. John Smyth (the member for Pon- 
tefract) said, that the pleasure with which 
he rose for the purpose of moving an Ad- 
dress of Thanks to his Majesty, for the 
gracious Speech which he had been pleas- 
ed to deliver from the throne, was en- 
hanced by the conviction that it stood, in 
every passage, go totally secure from all 
justifiable objections, as to establish the 
fullest claim to the unanimous approbation 
ofthe House. Under this idea, he should 
have felt it highly proper to leave the 
Address, which he designed to take the 
liberty of proposing, standing upon the 
firm basis of its own merits, did not the 
respect due to those in the presence of 
whom he had the honour of speaking, call 
upon him, in some measure, to describe 
the motive for his rising. He should have 
felt a difficulty in remaining silent, while 
impressed with the opinion that the sen- _ 
timents delivered from the throne must 
deeply affect the feelings of all English- 
men, who, placing a — value upon their 
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mutual enjoyments and advantages, as 
fellow-subjects, were anxious for the most 
extended increase of the happiness and 
the glory of the British empire. Nor 
could he, upon this occasion, suppose that 
every member of the House was not eager 
to participate with him in his Joy at hear- 
ing the confirmation of the calmest exist- 
ence of peace throughout the states of 
Europe; and of the amicable disposition | 
with which the foreign powers seemed 
glad to turn their general attention to 
Great Britain. Attachments of this va- 
-luable kind from the surrounding nations, | 
might be considered as the forerunners of 
blessings yet to issue from the introduc- 
tion of peace; as the promisers of a still | 
more extended and rapidly-accumulating | 
commerce; as the earnest of the invigo- 
rated state and augmentation of the reve- 
nue; and as the harbinger of the firm es- 
tablishment and affluent increase of public 
credit. Even inthe example wherein suc- 
cess had not totally kept pace with natural 
expectations, though the commercial in- 
tercourse with Ireland was not yet settled 
upon the liberal and equitable plan which 
was completed in the last session, the ma- 
jority of the House were not destitute of 
the comforting recollection that they had 
followed up ail possible expedients to de- 
monstrate the affectionate liberality of 
their attachment to a sister-country, and 
their anxious desire to throw open to her 
an unequivocal participation of every com- 
mercial benefit with Great Britain; a par- 
ticipation of which the leading object was 
to preserve inviolate the rights of either 
kingdom. Sensible that, from our naval 
strength, the first and most irresistible 
palladium of our country would certainly 
arise, he could not avoid turning with the 
most heart-felt satisfaction to that passage 
in the Speech from the throne which 50 
expressively recommended the mainte- 
nance of a powerful marine establishment, 
because he considered it as a circumstance 
which must occasion rival nations to feel 
& proper awe, and to offer us, for their 
own sake, every due tribute of respect. 
He scarcely felt it needful to declare that 
the fixed plan for the reduction of the 
national debt was thoroughly intitled to 
an immediate, strenuous, and effectual 
adoption; and the rather as the most flat- 
tering prospects of lowering it to a sum 
much less considerable were now in view, 
whilst commerce, vigorous in its revival, 
was seen to flourish through a variety of 
highly profitable and extensive channels. 
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Under these circumstances, the minister 
who could summon up the virtaous and 
and truly politic intrepidity to conceive 


and fully execute a plan for lessening, in 


a great degree, the amount of those mil- 
lions which the country owed, must de- 
serve, and ought certainly to receive the 
countenance and approbation of his sove-- 
reign and of his fellow-subjects. His 
chief aids, in this important, this patriotic 
measure, must unavoidably connect them- 
selves with the sinking fund: and, surely, 
the people would never murmur at the 
slightly-increasing impositions of some 
moderate and equitable taxes, when they 
discovered that it led, unerringly and ra-. 
pidly, to the attainment of so desirable an . 
object. He concluded by moving, 

‘© That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return his Majesty our 
most humble thanks for his most gracious 
Speech from the throne: To express our 
satisfaction that the disputes which ap- 
peared to threaten an interruption to the 
tranquillity of Europe have been brought 
to an amicable conclusion; and, that his 
Majesty continues to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition toward this country : 
To assure his Majesty, that we are deeply 
sensible of the blessings which we expe- 
rience from the enjoyment of peace, in the 
extension of trade, the improvement of the 
revenue, and the increase of the public | 
credit of the nation ; and that his Majesty 
my rely on the utmost exertion of dur 
zeal and industry for the farther advance- 
ment of these important objects: That, in 
order to promote, as far as in us lay, the 
common interests of all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, we humbly laid before his Majesty, 
in the last session of parliament, several 
resolutions, as the basis of an adjustment 
of the commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland; but that, as no 
effectual step has hitherto been taken there- 
upon by the Parliament of that kingdom, 
we do not find ourselves at present enabled 
to make any farther progress in that salu- 
tary work: To express our gratitude for 
his Majesty’s gracious assurances of his 
earnest wish to enforce economy in eve 
department; and our readiness, at a 
times, to make such provision as may be 
necessary for every branch of the public 
service, particularly for the maintaining 
the naval strength of these kingdoms on 
the most secure and respectable footing : 
That, as we are fully impressed with the 
necessity of establishing a fixed plan for 
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the reduction of the national debt, we shall 
lose no time in entering on that important 
consideration; and that it will afford us 
the most solid satisfaction to find that this 
most desirable object may be attained with 
little addition to the public burthens: That 
the vigour and resources of the country s0 
happily manifested in our present situation 
must give encouragement and confidence 
to all his Majesty’s subjects; and cannot 
fail to animate our exertions in endeavour- 
ing, by a continued attention to the secu- 
rity of the revenue, and the extension of 
trade, to confirm and improve the increas- 
ing prosperity of the empire.” 

r. Addington, in seconding the Ad- 
dress, remarked, that he did not entertain 
a doubt but that the House would unani- 
mously receive the motion of his hon. 
friend; aware of the impropriety of ob- 
jecting to return their most grateful thanks 
for a specch in which his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to assure them of the 
continuance of their enjoyment ot peace, 
and its attendant blessings, and in which 
he asked for little more than economy and 
regulation. That the felicities of peace 
were already in our possession, appeared 
fram the extension of trade, the improve- 
ment of the revenue, and the increase of 
the public credit. And surely the House 
must feel the necessity of paying the most 
zealous attention to the furtherance of ob- 
jects, so immediately conducive to interests 
so powerfully interwoven with their own. 
Yet, certainly, although feeling just cause 
for exultation in the enjoyment of these 
happy consequences of the peace, they all 
Jamented the unfortunate jealousies and 
ill-founded alarms which occasioned the 
sister kingdom to reject a plan of com- 
‘mercial intercourse calculated to have ad- 
mitted her to a participation of the same 
advantages. He trusted, however, that 
the time was not far distant, when the 
arrow of prejudice would have spent its 
force, and the misconceived idea of any 
design in the British Parliament to resume 
the legislative rights of Ireland, or in any 
degree trench upon its independence or 
constitution, would exist no longer. While 
he considered the present prosperous situa- 
tion of public affairs in its most pleasing 
state of contrast to their former alarming 
condition, he trusted that even the inno- 
cent instruments of incurring those bur- 
thens, with which the country had been 
loaded by the heavy expenses of the late 
unfortunate war, would join in the general 
Joy at the happy change of circumstances, 
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and cheerfully co-operate in enceavour- 
ing to alleviate the public burthens by 
every means which either economy could 
dictate, or the wisest management effect. 
The great points recommended in the 
Speech, all went to the necessary and in- 
vigorating revival of that constitution, the 
fabric of which had not long since tottered, 
and experienced the danger of being shaken 
to its foundation. He was persuaded, there- 
fore, that every gentleman would feel it to 
be a common cause, and not hesitate, on 
the present occasion, to give his unanimous 
support to the Address. For his own part, 
he did not consider it in the least requisite 
to piace a watch upon the emotions of 
private friendship, because the commen- 
dation which it behoved. him to bestow 
was due to the public conduct of the mi- 
nister, and consequently stood distinct 
and separate from his partialities for the 
man. 

The Earl of Surrey observed, that he 
could not subscribe to the extravagance 
of the panegyrics pronounced by the two 
honourable gentlemen; much less could 
he join in complimenting the right hon. 
gentleman now at the head of the national 
affairs. He had declared, when the ad- 
ministration first came into his hands, that 
he had no confidence either in him or his 
coadjutors in office. His opinion had not 
been in the least altered by recent circum- 
stances, but, on the contrary, confirmed 
and established. So far from thinking 
him deserving of his confidence, or that 
of the hon. gentlemen with whom he acted, 
he had every reason to conclude that the 
confidence of those gentlemen, who had 
hitherto supported the minister, ought now 
to be withdrawn. Those measures which 
the right hon. gentleman had too success- 
fully brought forward, were bad measures 
in themselves, and ought never to have 
been proposed: while such of his measures 
as were deserving of success, had uni- 
formly failed, which was, to his mind, an 
unanswerable proof of his incapability as a 
minister, and of his lost claims to the con- 
fidence of that House. The right hon. gen- 
tleman’s first measure, had been his India 
Bill, which, instead of securing peace and 
order in India, had excited the most vio- 
lent discontents. The second measure of 
the right hon. gentleman had been as wise 
a one as had ever been brought forward 
by any minister, and in which he had him- 
self joined and endeavoured to support 
him most heartily: the attempt to effect a 
reform in the representation of the people. 
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The right hon. gentleman’s fuilure in that 
measure, and his want of power to carry 
it, convinced him that he was unfit for his 
situation. The other measures of the right 
hon. gentleman had been, in his opinion, 
unwise and mischievous in their tendency, 
as well the oppressive taxes he had im- 
posed, as the resolutions for the acjust- 
ment of a commercial intercourse with Ire- 
land, brought forward in so strange a man- 
ner, and giving so much disgust to both 
countries. It appeared extraordinary, 
that an allusion to those resolutions made 
anv part of the Address. What necessity 
existed for mentioning them at all, after 
the declaration from the throne, that they 
could not do any thing respecting them? 
It seemed by no means proper for the 
House to say any thing upon the subject ; 
and therefore he should move, by way of 
amendment, to leave out the whole para- 
graph of the Address alluding to the Re- 
solutions in question. With regard to the 
surplus of the revenue,’ he could not, for 
one, admit that ministers deserved the 
credit of it; and, though ready to ac- 
knowledge, that economy was a proper 
object of attention, he did not. think 
that the measures of the minister were 
equal even to assurances that he honoured 
it with his attachment. Was the main- 
taining an ambassador to Madrid at a large 
expense for two years together, during all 
which time he had never once been in 
Spain, a proof of the economy of Adminis- 
tration? Or was the having two ambassa- 
dors upon separate establishments at Paris 
to be considered as its test? Possibly the 
right hon. gentleman who was appointed 
the new ambassador, with new powers, 
and whom he did not then see in his place, 
[A loud laugh, Mr. Eden sitting upon an 
opposite bench.] could convince him that 
he was in an error, in thinking that two 
ambassadors to one Court was neither ne- 
cessary nor economical; and perhaps the 
same right hon. gentleman would state, 
that he had been furnished with reasons 
to induce him to give his confidence to 
that very Administration. Not finding the 
right hon. gentleman, his late political 
friend, upon the bench where he once sat, 
and from whence he had declaimed so 
ably against the measures of the minister, 
he could scarcely believe, in spite of re- 
cent circumstances, that he had changed 
his place. By maintaining our naval 
strength, he hoped it was not meant, the 
confining our navy to its present establish- 
ment, or governing it by what it was in 
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1748, or at the end of the war before the 
last ; but that, keeping in view the num- 
ber and strength of the navy of the House 
of Bourbon, we should take care to make 
our marine prove at least equal to theirs; 
since upon that circumstance alone de- 
pended our security. If this was to be 
understood, he should not object to that 
part of the Address, though he owned he 
should have been far better pleased, if the 
recommendation of maintaining our naval 
strength on a respectable footing, had 
been accompanied with a declaration that 
the standing army was to be reduced. He 
saw no occasion whatever for keeping up 
as large a military force during a state of 
dismembered and diminished empire, as 
before such diminution took place. He 
did not mean to object to any part of the 
Address, except the paragraph which 
mentioned the Irish propositions, the whole 
of which he moved, by way of amendment, 
to omit. 

Mr. Fox declared, that of all the 
speeches from the- throne which he ever 
remembered to have heard delivered at 
the opening of a session of parliament, 
of all the speeches of that kind which he 
had ever heard of by relation, or read of 
in history, he did not recollect to have 
met with an instance of one so cautiously 
worded, or that afforded such little ground 
for objection of any kind. He rose, there- 
fore, to speak to what was out of it, rather 
than what was in it; to that which per- 
haps ought to have been there, rather 
than to what was there. The propriety of 
a minister’s contenting himself with ad- 
dressing a British parliament from the 
throne, with general ideas of the political 
situation of a country, instead of specifically 
adverting to facts and_ circumstances, 
which deeply and materially concerned its 
first and dearest interests, relatively con- 
sidered with those of other states, would 
be for others to judge and to decide upon. 
It was enough for him to say, that there 
were sO many matters pending, and so 
much had been lately done by foreign 
powers, the consequences of which 
might more or less critically affect Great 
Britain in proportion to the measures 
that his Majesty’s ministers had pur- 
sued; and, indeed, upon the ground of 
these transactions, that he had looked for 
something more than vague assurances of 
the tranquillity of Kurope, and had ex- 
pected his Majesty’s Speech would have 
given that House a variety of lights upon 
a varicty of great and important subjects, 
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intimately connected with the future pro- 
eu or ill fortune of the empire; upon 

of which the Speech left the House in 
utter and impenctrable darkness. 

With regard to the extension of trade, 
the increase of the public credit of the 
nation, and the growing surplus of the 
revenue, those were circumstances. in 
which every man must rejoice; and at 
which no party, no political faction, no 
set of persons of any name and description 
whatever could suppress their exultation, 
because they went to prove, what must be 
to all ranks of men al all political parties, 
a matter of solid satisfaction a unre- 
strained triumph, the returning vigour of 
our resources. But, were these matters 
of surprise, were these circumstances to 
cause astonishment? Undoubtedly they 
were not. Almost every man knew there 
would be some surplus; almost every man 
expected it; they only differed about the 
amount of that surplus, one gentleman 
alone excepted, who had certainly con- 
tended, and had endeavoured to prove, 
that there would be no surplus: but that 
gentleman had probably been since con- 
vinced of his error, had retracted it, and 
as every man of candour would do, he had 
no doubt he was ready publicly to ac- 
knowledge that retractation. That there 
would be some surplus, he had always ad- 
mitted: what that surplus was, le would 
not then attempt to enter into the discus- 
sion of. Indeed, it was not possible till 
he knew it, till he had it stated to him, 
and its amount was fairly before him, and 
capable of argument and of investigation. 
He would not assert to what the signs of 
returning vigour were ascribable; that 
might be matter of much useless differ- 
ence of opinion ; several of them might be 
owing to the success of some of the mea- 
sures of the present Administration; he 
would not be so uncandid as to deny that 
they were; but more, far more, he be- 
lieved, were owing to the failure of others 
of their measures, which, had they suc- 
ceeded, must have been attended with 
consequences the most fatal to the reve- 
nue, and to the national credit and pro- 
sperity, that could possibly be imagined. 
Nothing but the alarm and disgust created 
by the agitation of those bad measures 
could have so long kept back the return- 
ing trade of the country, the natural con- 
sequence of peace, and which ever had 
been the case at the end of every war be- 
fore the last. Those alarms and disgust 
had been done away, in a great degree, by 
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the failure of the measures to which he 
alluded, and the tide of trade was now 
returning to its old and natural channel. 
For his part, he certainly should not 
object to the Address in general, though 
he might probably vote with his noble 
friend for bis amendment; but there were 
two matters of considerable importance, 
which, in one instance, arose out of the 
wording of the Speech, in its first para- 
graph, and in another, was mentioned in 
a subsequent part of it, upon both of 
which he must say a few words, and ex- 
pect to receive some answer; whether 
satisfactory or not, the event would prove. 
What he meant was, to inquire what sort 
of construction, whether a broad or nar- 
row one, was to be put upon that part of 
the Speech which related to the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, and stated, that his Ma- 
jesty continued to receive the strongest 
assurances from foreign powers of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 
He wished also to know what was meant 
by the manner in which the resolutions 
relative to an intended adjustment of a 
commercial intercourse with Ireland was 
mentioned, and whether they were to un- 
derstand, by being told from the throne, 
that they were incapable of making any 
farther progress in the work, that the re- 
solutions were completely abandoned and 
given up, or that they were to be revived, 
and endeavoured to be carried into effect 
at any future period of time? On both 
these points it was exceedingly material 
that such information shoul! be given, 
that each might be clearly and precisely 
understood. With regard to the first, if 
the mention of the tranquillity of Europe 
alluded only to the end that had been put 
to the threatened war between the Em- 
peror and the United States of Holland, in 
that case the construction was too narrow, 
and his Majesty’s ministers greatly under- 
valued the information of that House, and 
not of that House only, but of every man 
who read or attended to the political 
transactions of Europe, and who was at 
all aware of what passed on the continent, 
the different treaties lately entered into 
by different foreign powers, and the con- 
duct which ought to have been pursued 
with a view to counteract the operation of 
those treaties, and transactions, as far as 
it was likely to prove prejudicial to the 
interests of Great Britain. He was aware, 
that not being a minister, he had it in his 
power to speak in a style, in which it 
would be highly imprudent for his Ma- 
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jesty’s ministers to express themelves; and 
as the matters that he should have occa- 
sion to treat of, were of infinite considera- 
tion, he should endeavour to make him- 
self as well understood as possible. With 
ch to the naval force of this country, 
and what ought to be the criterion of its 
number and strength, his noble friend had 
mentioned only the naval force of France, 
forgetting that France was but one branch 
of the powerful confederacy of maritime 
powers, that had been entered into with a 


professed hostility to Great Britain; for: 


though all treaties were avowedly treaties 
of a defensive nature, and entered into 
upon a pretence of mutual defence, every 
man who knew any thing of the meanin 

of treaties, knew that their true intent an 

purport was offensive to all who, in the 
- opinion of the contracting parties, took 
any measure considered as inimical to the 
interests of either of them. The treaty, 
therefore, which the House of Bourbon 
had persuaded the United States to enter 
into with them, and which effectually se- 
cured Holland in their hands, was to be 
considered as a treaty hostile to this coun- 
try, inasmuch as it combined three of the 
most powerful maritime powers of Europe 
in a confederacy against Great Britain. 
That it was unadvisable and impolitic for 
the United States to enter into any such 
treaty, he verily believed ; but, as the 
treaty was made and executed, it behoved 
our minister to be vigilant and assiduous 
in engaging in some alliances with other 
European maritime powers, whose con- 
Mexion and support might enable us to 
counteract the mischievous tendency and 
effect of the operation of the confederacy 
in case of a war with either of the con- 
tracting powers. In explanation of the 
consequences tobe dreaded from this con- 
federacy, he should beg leave to remind 
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was formed, of which this country ought 
to have taken advantage, and which he 
had, at the precise moment, pointed out 
in that House. Many gentlemen might 
recollect the moment to which he alluded 
was that, when the Empress of Russia had 
settled her differences with the Porte, on 
the subject of the Crimea. Though it had 
been admitted on all hands, that the sete 
tlement of those differences respecting 
the Crimea had formed the crisis he talked 
of, and that the most glorious opportunity 
had been afforded for Great Britain to 
help herself, had the circumstance been 
managed with dexterity, nothing had yet 
been done. The recent advantage France 
had acquired as a maritime power, by ob- 
taining possession of a port in the Baltic, 
should, if possible, have been prevented. 
In one situation of affairs, the possession 
of Gottenburgh, it was true, France could 
make but little use of it; but, in case of 
a war, the advantage must be prodigious 
to her. Let gentlemen recollect, that in 
all her wars, France had been most, em- 
barrassed by her continental situation, and 
the dread of an attack from the neigh- 
bouring powers; the whole of her policy, 
therefore, had been directed to engage 
them in such a manner, as to add to her 
security; and hence it was, that during 
her last war, she had been able to render 
her maritime force so respectable and so 
powerful, because she had no occasion to 
give her attention to the strengthening of 
her frontier towns, the adding to her in- 
ternal fortifications, the recruiting her 
garrisons, and all that variety of consi- 
derations necessarily kept alive, while it 
appeared possible for her continental 
neighbours to seize the opportunity of pro- 
fiting of her being engaged in hostilities 
atsea. Nay, she was even able to aid her 
resources by a reduction of her army in 


the House, that our late war with France | time of war, and apply the saving to the 
had been purely a maritime war, as we : increase of her maritime strength. What 


had carried on no military operations by 
land, excepting only against our own sub- 
jects in America; and this, surely, af- 
forded arguments to shew the extreme 
and urgent necessity for our forming a 
close and intimate alliance with the Court 


was the case at present? France was safe 
by her family compact, as to any fear from 
Spain; and she had by the late treat 

quicted all possibility of dread from Hol- 
land, which, indeed, had never been very 
powerful by land. Her only cause of 


of Petersburgh ; and doubtless, if the two ' alarm, therefore, was the Court of Vienna, 


Cabinets properly understood the relative 
interests of Great Britain and Russia, and 
how much they were by the character, 
commerce, and situation of each mutu- 
ally involved, and naturally combined, 
they would lose no time in the negociation 
of such a treaty. Two years ago a crisis 


and that, notwithstanding all former assur- 
ances of good fellowship, and notwith- 
standing the still more endearing bonds 
of connexion cemented by family union, 
was a constant and serious source of alarm ; 
but that cause of terror we had put to rest, 
having given his Imperial Majesty great 
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‘disgust, and rendered his feelings adverse 
to Great Britain. All this had arisen from 
the part which the Elector of Hanover 
had taken in joining the Elector of Saxony, 
and other Germanic princes in the league 
founded on the plea of preserving the li- 
berties of the Empire. The safety of 
France by land was effectually secured by 
the effect of that league on the mind of 
the Emperor, and we should find her hands 
strengthened considerably in any future 
war in which we might be engaged with 
her. France had nothing to wish for be- 
fore that league was made, but that some 
circumstance or other should happen to 
create a jealousy and dislike of Great 
Britain in the Emperor. That circum- 
_ stance we had ourselves provided, and 
provided gratis, at amoment when France 
would have paid us any price for it, far 
more than she had expended in bringing 
about the peace between the United States 
of Holland and the Emperor. The most 
sanguine dreamer of national good fortune 
could not have pictured to himself the 
possibility of such a prosperous event in 
favour of France. 

One circumstance looked propitious to 
this country, which he had heard from 
such authority as he could rely on, and 
therefore he would mention it. At the 
same time he did not doubt but the right 
hon. gentleman, as a minister, was aware 
of it; but as it was a favourable omen for 
Great Britain, he was glad to be the per- 
son to announce it in that House, and that 
was, that there now offered a good oppor- 
tunity for renewing a treaty of commerce 
with Russia, and that it was in a fair way 
to be renewed with success. He well 
knew the fashionable mode of calling trea- 
ties commercial, and treaties political, dis- 
tinct and separate sorts of treatics; but 
he was not to be blinded by any such 
new-fangled and ill-founded distinctions ; 
treaties of commerce entered into between 
two countries always had influenced their 
politics in a very great degree, and he had 
not a doubt but a treaty of commerce, 
entered into between the Court of London 
and the Court of Petersburgh would have 
its due and salutary effect politically as 
well as commercially ; he was, therefore, 
extremely glad of a circumstance so pro- 
mising to the interests of both countries. 

To the mention, however, that the treaty 
was likely to go on between Kussia and 
Great Britain, he thought it fair to add, 
that he had heard Russia would, at the 
same time, enter into a commercial treaty 
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with France; of that, he had received 
his information from a very different quar- 
ter, from an authority not equally good, 
as that from which he had heard the other ; 
and therefore he hoped, and believed, that 
the information was ill founded. He had 
no opinion of any good resulting to this 
country from a commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and France; and his reason 
for not thinking that such would be its 
effect, was, that the experience of past 
times proved, that this country had growo 
great, prosperous, and fluurishing, from 
the moment that she quitted all her com- 
mercial connexions with France. He ex- 
pressed his strong disapprobation of the 
idea of putting the country to the expense 
of two different establishments for two 
different plenipotentiaries to Paris, and 
contended that it was idle and unneces- 
sary. There were two ways of doing the 
business of this commercial treaty, and 
finishing the negociation of it. Either the 
noble duke (of atte now there might 
do it, or a person like Mr. Crawford, who 
had been employed already, might act 
under him. At any rate, he declared he 
saw no reason for sending out a gentleman, 
whose rank in life rendered it improper 
for him to act in a subordinate capacity. 
The right hon. gentleman at the head of 
the Treasury, had undoubtedly chosen a 
gentleman (Mr. Eden) for the office of 
extra plenipotentiary, who knew some- 
what more of the details of trade and 
commerce than he did himself. That the 
right hon. gentleman was better acquainted 
with commercial concerns, the last session 
had well convinced the minister on more 
than one occasion; but still he saw no 
reason for employing even that right hon. 
gentleman’s talents on the subject, and he 
feared the appointment had rather been 
made out of respect to the person, than 
from any necessity for the exercise of the 
right hon. gentleman’s abilities in the way 
in which they were tobe employed. The 
new Board of Trade, which was undoubt- 
edly composed of men of great abilities 
aiid Consider aon, and men of higher rank 
than the members of the old Board of 
Trade, were the most extraordinary timists, 
if he might so call them, that ever existed. 
Last year, after the propositions had come 
over from Ireland, and just as the British 
Parliament was called upon to vote them, 
the new Board of Trade proceeded to in- 
quire whether the propositions were such 
as were fit for either country. In the 
case of the commercial treaty, they were 
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equally singular in the time of their send- 
ing out a person with proper powers to 
negociate it. By the treaties of 1752, a 
treaty of commerce was to be negociated 
between this country and France, on or 
before the Ist of January, 1786, and from 
that day all negociation was to be at an 
end. Now, therefore, when the time of 
negociation was past, the new Board of 
Trade were busy with the subject, and they 
were about to send out'a negociator. He 
supposed no step had been taken nor 
scarcely any progress made within the 
time prescribed by treaty. A second proof 
of the bad timing of our political pro- 
ceedings was, that sir James Harris had 
presented a memorial to the States upon 
the subject, but unfortunately not till after 
the treaty was concluded. When he read 
the memorial, he pitied the situation of 
sir James, as he could from his own know- 
ledge declare, that Great Britain never 
had a more respectable, a more able, or a 
more active and accomplished ambassador 
at any foreign court whatever. 

As to the state of affairs in India, ever 
since the Board af Control had been esta- 
. blished, a dark veil had been carefully 

' drawn over all that had passed in that dis- 


tant part of our dominions, and he verily. 


believed not without good and sufficient 
reason; secresy, he was persuaded, was 
the only safeguard for the conduct of the 
commissioners, whose orders had added 
' to the confusion of our affairs in India, 
rather than produced any one salutary ef- 
fect in the British possessions in that quar- 
ter of the globe. Let the minister de- 
clare, whether after all that had happened, 
he would still venture to talk of his East 
Indig Bill in his usual tone of triumph? 
Every man was pardonable for entertaining 
a speculative opinion of the probable good 
effect of any measure of his own before it 
came to be tried; but no man ought to be 
allowed to indulge himself in expressions 
of self-praise, which experience had proved 
that he by no means merited. His- India 
Bill had been attacked on the ground of 
its taking away the charter of the East 
India Company, after proof of its having 
been grossly abused; but the right hon. 
gentleman’s Bill did what was ten thou- 
- sand times worse; it took away the un- 
alienable rights of individuals, and de- 
prived British subjects of their birth-right, 
the right to trial by jury, and of trial by 
their peers; a right secured to every 
Englishman by the great charter of our 
liberties. The clause obliging all the ser- 
[VOL, XXV.] 
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vants of the Company who came from 


‘India, after a certain period to give an 
account of their fortunes on oath, was | 


most unjust and delusive. It held out pro- 


tection and security to the rich, while it 


obliged the poor to submit to its severest 
operation ; it gave all that wished not to 
submit to it three years to return home in; 
and this the opulent, and the opulent alone, 
could take advantage of. As to the 
boasted accounts of the promising state of 
the revenues of India, instead of only 
1,400,000/. deficiency, they would now, 


; 


\ 


he believed, find not mere errors of frac- | 


tions, but errors of millions. He said, 


that lord Macartney had acted throughout 


the whole of his stay in India upon the 
most upright principles, and had come 
home with hands perfectly clean and un- 
sullied. His lordship, from a conviction 
of the necessity of the measure, had taken 
the collection and management of the re- 
venues of the Carnatic out of the hands, 


not of the Nabob, but of his agents and ‘ 


usurers, who plundered the natives and 
robbed him, and had vested both in the 
hands of the Company. This measure the 
Board of Control had overthrown by their 
orders, and directed the collection and 


management of the Nabob’s revenues to 


be restored to him. The fatal effects of 
the order had spread alarm and terror 
through the Carnatic, and impressed the 
council at Fort St. George with so strong 
an idea of its impropriety, that lord Ma- 
cartney went himself to Calcutta, to re- 
monstrate with Mr. Hastings, and to 
deprecate the consequences. Let the 
House guess the surprise of his lordship, 
on finding Mr. Hastings departed for 
Europe, and a commission there appoint- 
ing him governor-general, a situation it 
was impossible for him to accept, while 
the order to restore the collection and 
management of the Carnatic revenues 
to the Nabob continued in force. How 
absurd was it to remove the governor- 
general, who recommended the measure 
lord Macartney had reprobated, and ap- 
point his lordship to the post of governor- 
general with orders to do, what he himself 
had found to be equally unwise and mis- 
chievous to the interest of the Company 
and the interest of the Nabob, and had 
condemned? Mr. Fox gave the highest 
encomiums to lord Macartney, and, before 
he quitted this part of the subject, declared 
he did not speak from any authority de- 
rived from lord Macartney, nor did he 
wish to be understood, that what he had 
[3 T] 
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said was any thing more.than what he, in 
common with the rest of the public, knew 
and was acquainted with. 

The last point Mr. Fox brought under 
his discussion was the business of the Irish 
Propositions, respecting which, as he had 
before observed, he said it was highly 
necessary that parliament and the public 
should clear] tnow what was intended. 
He reminded the House, that when the 
subject was first started, the right hon. 
gentleman, in some of the most vehement 
strains of his all-powerful eloquence, had 
condemned the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon for having given Ireland certain 
grants, without having first asked her whe- 
ther they would be acceptable, and for 
having Jeft matters as they stood when the 
ii deta were first taken up, the right 

on. gentleman having again and again 
told the House, ‘ it was impossible they 
could remain as they were.’ He’ desired 
-to know what was the true construction 
and meaning of that part of his Majesty’s 
Speech then under consideration, that 
mentioned the resolutions, but a declara- 
tion to that House, that matters must re- 
main as they were; Mr. Fox dwelt on this 
for some minutes, and with great force of 
ridicule animadverted on all that had 
passed upon the subject, and especially on 
the language that had been held by the 
Ioinister and Mr. Dundas, upon the pro- 
priety of the line of conduct that had been 
pee in first taking the sense of the 
rish Parliament in order to ascertain their 
expectations, before the English Parlia- 
ment were called upon to consider the 
subject. He urged the flat contradiction 
that the event of the business had given to 
all their predictions respecting its success, 
and stated in strong terms the mischief 
that he conceived the agitating the matter 
at all, had done, by disgusting the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain, and teaching 
_ them that the House of Commons would 
disregard their petitions, stating their 
dread of the mischievous consequences to 
their several branches of manufacture, 
were the intended system carried into exe- 
cution. As the best means of checking 
the evil, and preventing the effect of hav- 
ing ever entered into a discussion of points, 
which, he said, he was convinced ought 
never to have been disturbed or brought 
before the public, he advised the minister 
explicitly and unreservedly to declare his 
determination to abandon all further 
thought of attempting to carry a measure 
aa odious and detestable in the eyes of 
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the manufacturers and merchants ef Great 
Britain and Ireland. He spoke of the 
manufacturers in terms of the highest re- 
spect, and declared he was satisfied that 
to their ingenuity and industry, and te 
their spirit and perseverance, the country 
owed its exaltation to the state of respect, 
character, consideration and prosperity, to 
which its trade, manufactures, and com- 
merce, had been raised in the eyes of all 
mankind. He took notice of the reason- 
ing used by the Secretary of State for Ire- . 
land in his celebrated letter to his consti- 
tuents, in recommendation’ of the proposi- 
tions, on the ground, that as the British 
manufacturers considered the grant of the 
propositions to Ireland, to be highly in- 
jurious to their interests they must neces- 
sarily be advantageous in an equal propor- 
tion to the interests of the Irish manufac- | 
turers, as an a?gument perfectly sound 
and forcible in itself, but as an argument 
extremely humiliating to the British minis- 
ters, and which placed them im a very con- 
temptible light. ; 

After remarking upon this, and a variety 
of other facts and observations, Mr. Fox 
briefly recapitulated the heads of his 
speech, which he admitted was rather 2 
series of reasoning against what was out 
of the Specch than against what was in it, 
and sat down with desiring an explanation 
of the two main points of the Speech to 
which he had alluded; declaring, that if 
they were satisfactorily answered, he would 
give the House no more trouble on that 
day, though most of the topics he had 
touched upon, would, he observed, require 
a full discussion on a future occasion in 
the course of the session. 

A short interval of silence having taken 

ace, 
E Mr. Pitt rose and said, he had refrain- 
ed, during some moments, from troubling 
the House, expecting, but in vain, to hear 
(what certainly had not fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last) ob- 
jections against the Address. He could 
not avoid bearing testimony to that pecu- 
liar and almost instinctive dexterity with 
which the right hon. gentleman was en- 
abled, on all occasions, to leave out of the 
discussion such parts of the subject as were 
unfavourable to him; and he enjoyed, at 
the present juncture, equally an opportu- 
nity of admiring a similar talent of intro- 
ducing, however foreign and unconnected, 
such matter as he expected would be fa- 
vourable. Thus did he entirely abandon 
the various subjects of the Speech, in order 
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to discuss some that were, as he com- 
plained, omitted. The right hon. gentle- 
man’s sentiments with respect to the si- 
tuation of the country, being rather of a 
desponding cast, he had, no doubt, an ex- 
oe of finding something in the 

ing’s Speech presenting him with an op- 
portunity: of indulging his melancholy 
feelings on the state of public affairs; but 
perceiving every part of the Speech filled 
with the happiest intelligence, he had been 
obliged to travel into foreign countries in 
pursuit of his object. He had traversed 
the empires of Germany and Russia, he 
had visited Turkey and the Crimea, for 
this purpose; but, considering, like other 
modern discoverers, Europe as too narrow 
for his inquiries, he had carried his specu- 
Jations to the remotest parts of the globe, 
and ransacked the Indies for sources of 
complaint and of despair. Although he 
by no means intended to follow the right 
hon. gentleman in his deviations from the 
subject as largely as he had set him the 
example, he should yet make some answer 
to each part of the right hon. gentleman's 
speech. 

The right hon. gentleman had acknow- 
ledged that he considered himself at li- 
berty, in his present situation, to speak of 
foreign Courts, and their views and in- 
terests, in a manner, to which his Majes- 
ty’s ministers were, by a sense of duty, 
prevented from recurring. For his own 
part, although ready to admit, that there 
was a stronger and more sacred restraint 
on those who were in the immediate con- 
fidence of his Majesty than upon other 
gentlemen, yet he must also observe, that 
the duty of members of parliament, al- 
though in some, from their additional cha- 
racter of ministers, it might differ in de- 
gree, was, in general, of the same nature 
with respect to all; and that part of his 
duty, which enjoined a delicacy and cau- 
tion, when speaking of foreign states, was 
one from which he would not suffer him- 
self to be diverted. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had desired to be informed to what 
particulas head of continental politics that 
part of his Majesty’s Speech alluded, 
which announced the project of a general 
peace. He could take upon him to say, 
that it solely related to that particular 
transaction, which had taken place since 
the conclusion of the last session, the 
treaty of peace between the Emperor of 
Germany and the States-general of the 
United Provinces, by which a dispute was 
terminated that until then seemed to 
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threaten the peace of Europe. As to the 
question, whether there did not exist be- 
tween au other princes or states of Eu- 
rope such seeds of disagreement and ill- 
humour, as might probably break out into 
future animosities and wars, that was a: 
subject on which he thought proper to 
decline giving any opinion whatever. The 
right hon. gentleman had signified his ap- 
prehensions of a hostile disposition to- 
wards Great Britain in certain Courts of 
Europe; and to this he could answer, in 
terms similar to those contained in the 
Speech, that there. was every assurance of 
the most friendly intentions from them all. 
With respect to the treaty with the Em- 
press of Russia, it was in a state of for- 
wardness, and he had every ground to hope 
would be completed in such a manner as 
would give general satisfaction. The 
German confederacy, to which his Majes- 
ty, in his capacity of Elector of Hanover, — 
had aeceded, had also been mentioned, 
and ministers were loudly told that they 
must step forward as the vindicators of its 
propriety. He should by no means take 
upon him to make such a defence; as he 
was ready to contess, that whatever might 
prove either the merit or demerit of that 
measure, he and his colleagues were by no 
means entitled to pride themselves on the 
former, or reduced to the necessity of 
taking shame to themselves in consequence 
of the latter. As to the connexion with 
Hanover, however accident had placed the 
sovereignty of that country and of this in 
the same hands, it by no means followed 
that the interests of each must necessarily 
be the same; though he was willing to 
admit, that from the circumstance of their 
having one and the same sovereign, it was 
likely that their interests might sometimes 
be parallel, when without that circum- 
stance they might prove different, and per- 
haps it might advance their mutual advan- 
tage to make their interests as reconcile- 
able to each other as possible. Yet he 
desired to have it understood, that Great 
Britain was by no means committed or 
bound by any league lately entered intob 
the Elector of Hanover; nor did he lo 
upon it as incumbent on the ministers of 
this country to lay before Parliament, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity, such arrange- 
ments as may have been made for Hano- 
ver, by the advice of the ministers of that 
electorate. What could equal the incon- 
sistency of the right hon. gentleman’s ap- 
prehension of our being involved in difficul- 
ties through the means of his Majesty’s 
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German territories, and yet his expecting, 
that the administration of those territories 
should be subordinate to, and regulated 
by the minister of Great Britain, as if that 
very circumstance would not of itself ren- 
der it absolutely necessary that this coun- 

_ try should on all occasions consider itself 
as bound to protect and assist the electo- 
rate! Whereas the only way for Great 
Britain to avoid embroiling herself in quar- 
rels for Hanover, was by our administration 
standing as much as possible independent 
of Hanoverian politics. 

_ With respect to the situation of India 
not being touched upon in the Speech, he 
apprehended that the right hon. gentle- 
man might as well have objected to a si- 
milar omission concerning any other of 
the foreign possessions of the empire. The 
complaint was, that our Indian affairs had 
not been mentioned, as in former speeches, 
ever since the appointment of the Board 
of Control. The reason of this was per- 
fectly obvious. It was, that so many 
errors and miscarriages arose formerly out 
of the government of that country, that his 
Majesty for many sessions had ‘been in- 
duced to call upon his Parliament to adopt 
some mode of effectual regulation, by 
which a stop might be put to the enormi- 
ties sv mecuate of; that parliament had 
at last taken up the business, and applied 
an effectual remedy; and therefore the ne- 
cessity for the Crown to remind them of 
it no more existed. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had been carried away by his 
warmth on this subject so far as to intro- 
duce atopic, which formerly he was ex- 

‘tremely averse to hear mentioned — the 
violation of charters. On this head the 
right hon. gentleman had gone great 
lengths; for he had stigmatized the mode 
of trial appointed for East Indian delin- 
quents as an infringement on the Great 
Charter, by setting aside the trial by jury. 
He chose, indeed, with a degree of libe- 
rality, to applaud that mode of trial, but 
contended, that there might be tribunals 
in certain particular cases that would be 
found adequate to all the purposes of pub- 
lic justice in a like degree; and he parti- 
cularly instanced the present mode of trial 
as entitled to equal approbation, and very 
nearly resembling in its constitution the 
best sort of special jury. But, surely, 
when the right hon. gentleman reflected 
that no man became subject to this new 
Judicature except by his own choice, and 
at the same time compared the situation 
of the Company’s servants with that of the 
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men on whose bravery the independence 
and safety of our country depended, (our 
land and naval forces) many of whom 
were forced into the service against their 
will, and detained there contrary to their 
wishes, he could not pretend to say, that 
if it were just to govern such men by mar- 
tial law, and to substitute in their trials a 
court-martial instead of a jury, it was any 
hardship on the servants of the East India 
Company, who had the option to go there 
or remain at home, and return as they 
pleased, that a mode of trial should be in- 
stituted for them, different from that which 
was generally used, and which they might 
entirely avoid, unless the profits and ad- 
vantages of the East India employment 
appeared to them a sufficient compensa- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman had en- 
tered largely into the state of the revenue 
of the Company’s settlements, and had 
calculated, that the only increase which 
he expected to hear of, was an annual de- 
ficiency of 13,000/. and errors not of small 
sums and fractions, but of millions. He 
would not for the present attempt an 
exact statement of the surplus of: the re- 
venues of the East Indies ; but he would 
say, that he expected and believed that 
they would exceed, in a ten-fold propor- 
tion, to the incumbrances under which 
they laboured, any surplus that might be 
hoped for in this country. His warmest 
wishes would indeed be gratified, and the 
most sanguine dreams at any moment 
formed of the prosperity of Great Britain 
would prove more than realized, if it could 
be found that our resources for diminish- 
ing our debt bore any comparison to 
those of the East India Company. With 
respect to the supposed inconsistency of 
lord Macartney’s appointment to the pre- 
sidency over the general affairs of the 
Company, at the same time that his con- 
duct in the assignment of the revenues of 
the Carnatic was not approved of, he de- 
sired it to be recollected, that although he 
and Mr. Hastings had differed upon more 
points than one, yet, that affair alone ex- 
cepted, he had acted in such a manner as 
entitled him to the highest applause which 
words could possibly bestow. Such were 
the talents of lord Macartney, that, from 
the whole of his administration of the go- 
vernment of Madras, he appeared per- 
fectly eligible to that of Bengal, and par- 
ticularly as the sole object, in which his 
conduct at Madras had been supposed ob- 
jectionable, was one in which the policy 
of the measure was with Jord Macartney, 
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though the good faith and credit of the 
nation reudered it necessary to make a 
sacrifice; besides, that particular object 
would no longer have rested under lord 
Macartney’s department, after his removal 
to Bengal. He was happy to find the 
right hon. gentleman entertained so high 
an opinion of the noble lord, because it 
would tend, perhaps, to reconcile him to 
a part of the East India Bill, of which he 
so violently complained, to find that 
a ncbleman of such great reputation and 
distinguished virtue had borne in the most 
pointed manner the testimony of his 
approbation to the system of calling all 
persons returning from the Company’s 
service to account on oath for their acqui- 
sitions. For, though that restriction did 
not extend itself to him, yet so much did 
he approve the spirit and principle of it, 
nay so necessary did it appear to him, for 
his own honour, that he voluntarily came 
forward and complied with the clause, 
even before its operatiun commenced. 
And he hoped, that after so illustrious an 
example no man would take upon him to 
depreciate the good policy and justice of 
the restriction. This action of lord Ma- 
cartney’s was in itself so noble, so disin- 
terested, and shewed so pointedly the 
greatness of his sentiments, that even if 
his opinion of that nobleman’s character 
were interior to the ideas formed of it by 
the right hon. gentleman; nay, had he 
even disapproved of his general conduct in 
his government, yet this action alone 
would have been sufficient to atone for 
‘ all former miscarriages, and to have en- 
titled him to the highest glory and the 
most marked encomiums and applause. 
He had been called upon by the right hon. 
gentleman to declare, whether the event 
had justified the confident assurances that 
had been given by him and his friends, 
that his Bill would be received with jo 
and gratitude in India? He said, that if 
such assurances had at any time been 
made, it wouldthen become fair to expect 
their ratification to be fulfilled. But, in 
fact, nothing of that sort had dropped from 
him at any moment. The Bill was a re- 
strictive bill, and as such, no person could 
reasonably conclude that it would be re- 
ceived with any sanguine marks of appro- 
bation by those on whom its restrictions 
were to operate. . But this last recited in- 
stance proved, that, however inquiry and 
scrutiny may militate against the inclina- 
tions of the unjust, the man of true virtue 
will be always ambitious to meet them. 
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So far he had followed the right hon. 
gentleman in such parts of his speech as 
were entirely foreign to the subject. . He 
should now return to passages more im- 
mediately within the compass of the ques- 
tion. He was glad to find that the right 
hon. gentleman had changed his senti- 
ments so completely on the subject of the 
finances since the conclusion of the pre- 
ceding session. He remembered that, then 
the right hon. gentleman declared it as his © 
fixed opinion, that the revenue would be 
found to fall short by at least 1,400,000¢. 
either of the annual expenditure of the 
kingdom, or of that sum which was to 
leave 1,000,000/. surplus for the diminish- 
ing of the national debt; for which of the 
two, the right hon. gentleman had declared 
himself at a loss to determine ; however, in 
either case there must have been a consi- 
derable deficiency ; and yet now the right 
hon. gentleman declared, that no person 
could have ever doubted but there must 
be some surplus. The right hon. gentle- 
man had thought proper to observe, that 
there was scarcely any part ofthe Speech 
worthy of consideration; and when he made 
mention of the increase of the revenue, he 
only expressed himself by the trivial term, 
some surplus. Absurdity must, doubtless, 
strongly mark the singular idea, that pro- 
posals for diminishing the burthens of 
the country, establishing her credit, and 
strengthening her resources, were subjects 
scarce worthy of consideration; and all 
this in the eye of a gentleman who had 
thought the leagues and views of almost 
every other state in Europe worthy of the 
attention of Parliament. The surplus of 
the revenue might soon appear considers 
able and important, and prove to the right 
hon. gentleman, that the contemptuous 
expression of which he had made use was 
highly inappliea Upon the question, 
through what means this surplus had ac- 
crued, and whether the honour resulting 
from it belonged to his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, he found himself very little inclined 
to enter, because it was enough for him 
that the surplus did exist ; and the satisfac- 
tion which he felt at the comfortable pro- 
spect afforded by it to his country, was 
sufficient to absorb and overpower every 
idea of a personal nature to which it pos- 
sibly could give occasion. 

He felt it difficult to restrain his pe) 
nation and astonishment, that the right 
hon. gentleman should have expatiated 
upon a subject of such delicacy as the Irish 
arrangement, in so unguarded and inflame 
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matory a manner. He must, however, 
notwithstanding his own disapprobation of 
such language, do the right hon. gentle- 
man the justice to acknowledge, that he 
was convinced he must have had some 
' public good in view in what he uttered, 

for he could not possibly conceive ny per- 
sonal motive for introducing certain topics 
which had been made use of; he had ac- 
cordingly delivered his sentiments fully 
and clearly, notwithstanding the disagree- 
able feelings to which they must have given 
rise, and in defiance of that sharpest of all 
stings, his own invective. He had in the 
plainest and most unequivocal manner de- 
clared, that nu enemy to the British em- 
pire could possibly accomplish his mali- 
cious designs against it in so effectual a 
manner as by impressing the sister king- 
doms with an idea that their interests were 
incompatible, and that the advantage of 
one must naturally imply the detriment of 
the other. He must, on the present oc- 
casion, beg leave to bring back the recol- 
lection of the House to the origin of such 
a doctrine, and to point out, that during 
the discussion of the whole of the Irish 
business, while he and his friends uniformly 
endeavoured to argue on the grounds of 
mutual and reciprocal advantage to each 
kingdom, they were enswered from the 
other side of the House by arguments 
which had for their backs nothing else but 
this now reprobated idea of the incom- 
_ patibility of English and Irish interests, 
from whence it was inferred that an ar- 
rangement to benefit one country must 
pore injure the other. The right 

on. gentleman had ventured reprehensibly 
far, indeed, by saying that the two coun- 
tries were in a situation similar to that 
which precedes the commencement of war 
-—one having made demands, with which 
the other had refused tocomply. Mr. Pitt 
concluded by remarking, that no person 
could have lamented more sincerely than 
himself over the failure of the Irish nego- 
ciation ; expressing, at the same time, how 
fervently he had hoped that Great Britain 
might, upon the broad basis of mutual ad- 
vantages, have: transmitted to the sister 
kingdom a full share of her commercial 
felicities. 

Mr. Foz replied, that he felt it difficult 
to avoid smiling at the. absurdity of the 
right hon. gentleman’s arguments respect- 
ing the accession of Hanover to the Ger- 
manic league ; as it was obvious that the 
regency of Hanover ought neither to form 
laws nor enter into any trenties which. 
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might prove injurious to Great Britain, 
consequently it behoved the ministers of 
this country to have prevented their en- 
tering into any alliances which might in- 
volve serious consequences to the interests 
of England. If Hanover, through this 
mistaken Boney, should sustain a detri- 
ment, it naturally followed that Great Bri- 
tain must become her guarantee. Such 
was the drift of his argument; and he only 
had contended that ministers were not 
warranted, by any plea or pretended exi- 
gency whatever, to disable Great Britain 
from acting subsequently with the Em- 
peror, provided a co-operation of this na- 
ture should appear the most likely to ad- 
vance the interests of the former. And, 
surely, the right hon. gentleman would 
not presume to run lengths to which no 
former ministers had proceeded, and dis- 
avow the fullest responsibility for all the 
counsels which he might give his Royal 
Master in his character of Elector of Han- 
over. The right hon. gentleman seemed 
eager to meet his arguments with unjusti- 
fiable misrepresentation ; and therefore be 
must desire him to bear in mind, that when 
he said that he could speak more freely 
concerning our particular connexions 
with foreign powers than.if he were a 
minister, he did not (in fact, he could 
not) mean, even in the most distant man- 
ner, to drop the slightest intimation that 
he was more entitled than the right hon. 
gentleman to utter words, including an 
unpardonable tendency to wound the in- 
terests of his country. The fullest scope 
of his allusion was, that he felt himself 
warranted to mention France as the na- 
tural enemy of Grcat Britain, in terms 
more open and unguarded than those con- 
sistent with the reserve which, upon prin- 
ciples of decent policy, a minister was un- 
der the necessity of maintaining. 

Mr. Francis said, that some things, 
which had fallen from Mr. Pitt, compelled 
him to request the attention of the House 
for a few minutes. That Mr. Pitt, in 
speaking of our affairs in India, had ad- 
vanced many favourable assertions con- 
cerning them, which he could assure the 
House were utterly groundless: that the 
reverse of every thing which Mr. Pitt had 
afirmed was the th and that he would 
prove it to be se from authority. That 
the House had often heard the same sort 
of language from Mr. Pitt: that, in former 
times, he might have been excusable in 
holding out hopes and promises, on which 
it was possible he himself might bave de- 
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‘pended; but that now, with the certain 
tnowiedge that all his hopes had been 
disappointed, and with the experience of 
two years before him, in which his pro- 
mises had completely failed, his con- 
nowne to hold the same language was 
unpardonable. That Mr. Pitt had joined 
with the directors in deceiving the public, 
or at least had given them countenance in 
endeavouring to deceive. With respect 
to the state of the Company’s finances in 
India, Mr. Francis said, that so far from 
their being in that flourishing condition 
represented by Mr. Pitt, they were in as 
great, or greater distress than ever. That 
at Bombay they had’no revenue at all 
proportioned to their current expense : 
that the bonded debt there now amounted 
to 3,000,000/. sterling, which bore an 
interest of 9 per cent. and was continual 
increasing by half-yearly conversions of 
the interest into capital. That he did not 
know what the amount of the debt at 
Madras might be; but he knew it was 
considerable, and that that presidency was 
sinking under its distresses. He then re- 
minded the House of the error, of which 
he had convicted the directors, of pro- 
mising a surplus of above 1,500,000/. 
sterling in the Bengal revenues on the 
Ist of May, 1785, which they were to 
apply to the discharge of their debts, but 
which, in effect, turned out a deficien 
to more than that amount; so that their 
estimates had imposed upon Parliament 
to the amount of more than $,000,000/. 
sterling in the revenues of one year. But 
the language then held in defence of that 
error, was, that their estimate did not in- 
clude some expenses which could not be 
foreseen ; that it relied on savings, which, 
as it happened, could not be made in that 
pase year, and that it provided for all 

e arrears of the army, and all the out- 
standing charges of the war; but that in 
the ensuing year, no similar causes of 
expense would exist; that wonderful re- 
forms would take place, and manifold 
savings arise out of them; that the. re- 
venues of Bengal would exhibit a surplus 
beyond all doubt, sufficient to make a 
considerable diminution of their debt: that 
Mr. Pitt even now continued to hold the 
same sort of language, and talked of sur- 

lusses in the Indian revenues, under the 
instant application of which all their debts 
and incumbrances would speedily be an- 
nihilated. 

Mr. Francis said, he hoped that the 
right hon. gentleman, when he talked of 

#* 
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the actual existence of means to consti- 
tute a powerful sinking fund at home, 
spoke with better knowledge of the sub- 
ject than he appeared to possess concern-' 
ing the Indian revenues: that, so far from 
having a surplus in Bengal, even in this 
third year of peace, when so much eco- 
nomy had been promised, the balance of 
the estimate of resources and disburse- 
ments for the year ending May 1, 1785, 
was against the Company to the amount 
of 1,200,000/.; that their bonded debt 
and unsatisfied demands on the Trea- 
sury by the last accounts amounted to 
$,000,000/.; and that this debt was evi- 
dently in a course of increase rather than 
diminution, and must continue so, as long 
as their current expenses exceeded their 
current resources. With respect to the 
boasted reform which had been so much 
spoken of, he said, it had yet produced 
no material effect; and in support of this, 
read a passage from a letter from Mr. 
Macpherson as follows: ** The great and 
most important work of a reform in the 
expenses of this government, which was 
resolved upon, an 
before the departure of Mr. Hastings, has 
been carried through under every influence 
that I could exert, and every eftort of the 
abilities of your present administration. 
I must, at the same time, regret, that the 
progress made in this salutary measure is 
not equal to my wishes, nor has it in any 
very alleviating degree relieved your dis- 
tresses.” With respect to the late India 
Bill, the merits and good effects of which 
Mr. Pitt had exalted in high terms, Mr. 
Francis begged leave to remind the House, 
that he had opposed it in every stage, with- 
out knowing or considering how it waslikely 
to be received in India. That he had op- 
posed it on what he thought the true prin- 
ciples of this constitution, because it in- 
vaded the original and unalienable rights 
of a considerable part of his fellow-sub- 
jects, which they had not acquired by 
their virtues, and, if they were ever so 
criminal, could not forfeit by their crimes ; 
that is, to be tried by a jury of their 
peers, however enormous the magnitude 
of their offences might be. That it was 
plain he acted on this principle alone, 
since it was well known that his con- 
nexions with the gentlemen of India were 
not very intimate or extensive; conse- 
quently, that there was no personal reason. 
why he should be particularly forward in 
their defence. That he knew many of 
them to be worthy men; but, if he had 
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thought otherwise, his conduct ‘would 
have been the same. That it was very 
remarkable that, while he had done his 
utmost to oppose the Bill, the persons 
who supported it most strenuously, and 
who in effect carried it into a law, were 
the friends, the relations, and the compa- 
nions of those against whom the law was 
to operate; that it was shameful to see 
the same persons, who, if wealth implied 
guilt, were the most guilty, who had re- 
turned from India loaded with fortune, 
and now sat in parliament secure against 
all inquiry—to see these very persons 
making laws to restrain and punish, with 
unheard-of severity, others, at least as 
meritorious as themselves, and certainly 
more innocent, that is, as far as poverty 
implies innocence. That the only persons 
upon whom the law would bear, and 
against whom it would operate, were those 
who had not acquired fortune enough to 
leave India before the time limited by the 
Act for the commencement of the inqui- 
sition; whereas to all those who had al- 
ready acquired fortune enough to be able 
to come to England before January 1787, 
this boasted law held out indulgence, 
security, and protection; that is, it de- 
ferred the exertion and application of all 
its rigour, until those who ought to be the 
objects of its severity had put themselves 
under shelter, and out of the reach of in- 
uiry.—Mr. Francis said, that while the 
Bill was depending, he had spoken of it 
with a detestation and abhorrence which 
it might not be decent to apply to an 
existing law: but he hoped, that before 
the end of the present session, he should 
see some attempt made to repeal this law 
entirely, or, if that could not be obtained, 
at least to repeal that part of it which in- 
vaded the rights and attacked the freedom 
of the nation at large: that he stood upon 
the vie antique of the constitution, the 
unalienable right of every Englishman to 
a trial by his peers; that Mr. Pitt had en- 
deavoured to abolish the trial by jury in 
one instance, and defend it by arguments 
which would equally apply to other cases 
and other classes of men. That these 
were the steps by which the worst princi- 
fee were gradually established, and the 
est political institutions sooner or later 
subverted. That the fact itself was dan- 
gerous, and the doctrines by which it was 
supported equally weak and profligate. 
Mr. Dundas rose to contradict Mr. 
Francis’s statement of the Bengal reve- 
nues, and pledged himself at a proper time 
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to enter into that discussion, and to prove 
that all he had said on that part of the 
subject was incorrect. 

After some further conversation, the 
earl of Surrey’s Amendment was nega- 
tived, and the original Address agreed to. 


Jan. 25. The report of the Addresa 
being brought up, ; 
Mr. Fox said, that as the observations 
which he should beg leave to make, bore 
gn affinity to his remarks on the preceding 
day, they would all lie within a narrow 
compass. Recent in the memory of the 
House were his two questions to a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt). To one of 
these he had given a precise and clear an- 
swer; to the other he had not spoken in 
terms equally unambiguous; and, as that 
was a question of infinite importance to 
the interests of the country, it was his 
duty to endeavour, if possible, to obtain 
such an answer as should remove all doubt 
and difficulty.. What he alluded to was, 
the particular degree in which ministers 
held Great Britain to be committed, as to 
any future consequences that might arise 
from the effect of the league entered into 
by the elector of Hanover with the elector 
of Saxony, the king of Prussia, and other 
Germanic princes. He was aware, that 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of 
his Majesty’s councils had disclaimed all 
responsibility for the wisdom and policy of 
the measure, had stated it to be a separate 
and distinct transaction from any British 
concern, and had declared that Great 
Britain was not committed as to her fu- 
ture conduct, should the league be pro- 
ductive of disturbances in the empire, in 
which her interests might call -her into 
action. If this was really and truly the 
case, and Great Britain was not affected 
at all by the league, the more clearly it 
was known to that House, to the public, 
and to all Europe, the better; because, 
however well we understood the distinction 
between Great Britain and the electorate 
of Hanover, as separate states, it was not 
a very easy matter to teach foreign Powers 
to understand the same discrimination. A 
varicty of possible cases existed in which 
it would be almost out of the power of 
this country to adhere to any such dis- 
tinction in practice, however clearly it 
might be defined in theory. It might, 
hereafter, happen that circumstances would 
make it an essential policy in Great Bri- 
itain.to join the Court of Vienna, and to 
proceed in counteraction of the league. 
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In that case, as all treaties were offensive 
in their effect, though nominally defen- 
sive, a war between the parties to the 
league and its opponents might probably 
arise. Granting the likelihood of such a 
war, could the British troops act against 
those of Hanover? Or, to make the case 
stronger, and yet to puta possible case, 
suppose the elector of Hanover were to 
head his troops in person, (and they were 
all aware that it was not a new thing for 
an elector of Hanover to take the com- 
mand in the field) who would say that the 
British army ceuld be directed to act 
hostilely against troops led by their sove- 
reign in the character of elector of Ha- 
nover? The supposition teemed with the 
grossest absurdity, and it was to.shew the 
extraordinary predicament into which the 
elector of Hanover’s becoming a party to 
a league of the nature in question, and 
without the advice of a minister respon- 
sible for his conduct to that House, might 
draw Great Britain, and involve its in- 
terests, that he brought forward such un- 
accountable cases. One historical example 
would strengthen the argument which he 
had used, and prove beyond all doubt the 
mischiefs to which this country was liable 
to become exposed, by considering her- 
self as wholly independent of the interests 
of Hanover. The case to which he al- 
luded, was that of George 1, who, by his 
treaty with Denmark for the sale of Bre- 
men and Verden, drew down upon him 
the vengeance of Sweden; and the conse- 
quence was, that this country had been 
threatened with an invasion, the most 
alarming, and the most dangerous to. the 
liberties of Englishmen, of any it ever had 
occasion to expect. General Stanhope, 
at that time the minister of the Crown, 
had, when the treaty was first heard of, 
come down to that House, and used pre- 
cisely the same sort of language as that 
uttered by the right hon. gentleman on 
the preceding day. He had talked of the 
separate and distinct interests of Great 
Britain and Hanover, and had said that 
the British Parliament had nothing to do 
with the conduct of his Majesty respect- 
ing his electoral dominions. But what 
was the consequence? The very next 
ear, general Stanhope, who held this 
anguage, came down to the House, and 
urged the expenses which his Majesty had 
incurred on account of his purchase as a 
plea for calling for additional supplies. If 
the matter were not now fully and clearly 
ascertained, so that foreign powers, as 
[ VOL. XXV.] 
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well as that House, might be certain that 
Great Britain was not committed as to 
any part which her policy might dictate | 
to her as most advisable to pursue here- 
after, in the case of a war in Germany, 
the right hon. gentleman, who had on the 
foregoing day disclaimed all responsibility 
for the wisdom and policy of the measure 
in question, might come down to the 
House, on a subsequent occasion, and 
make that very measure, respecting which 
the British. Parliament was excluded from 
all inquiry and control, the ground of an 
application for additional supplies. Mr. 
Fox concluded, by observing, that he 
never spoke concerning a point of state 
with less reluctance, persuaded that, on 
the present occasion, he neither divulged 
a secret, nor gave the slightest wound to 
the security and interests of the nation. 
Mr. Pitt replied, that if he felt asto- 
nishment, on the preceding day, in dis- 
covering that the right hon. gentleman 
had used no arguments which he could 
have wished to coincide with, he was now 
overwhelmed by surprise to find his rea- 
soning still more unworthy of an imita- 
tien. The right hon. gentleman had him- 
self admitted, that there were subjects 
on which ministers could not with pro- 
priety be so explicit as indifferent mem- 
bers of the House. For his part, he con- 
ceived that, although a cautious delicacy 
in speaking on the subjects of foreign 
politics was one part of the duty of mi- 
nisters, yet it was a duty which also be- 
longed to every member of parliament, 
nay, to every good citizen; however in 
each it might differ in degree, its nature 
was the saine in all. It was, notwithstand- 
ing, as he apprehended, peculiarly im- 
proper for a gentleman, who had possessed 
a high official situation, and by whom the 
forcign concerns of this country had been 
administered, to indulge in such a latitude. 
In the debate of the preceding day the 
right hon. gentleman had gone, in his 
opinion, to most improper lengths; but on 
this day he had discovered, that he had 
not gone far enough, and had thercfore 
resumed the subject, in order, that as he 
had before displayed his ingenuity and 
acuteness, he might now prove equally - 
distinguished for his information and his 
judgment. He had accordingly metho- 
dized his argument, and had brought it to 
a specific point. He had first laid it down 
that it would be a prejudice to this country, 
should the princes of Europe consider her 
as bound by the treaty to which Hanover 
[3 U] 
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had acceded, and yet he had exercised 
the whole strength of his abilities to per- 
plex the argument, and to prove that she 
was in fact thus absolutely bound. How 
he could justify his intentions in this ac- 
knowledgment, and im this endeavour, he 
could not foresee: for, surely if it were 
indeed prejudicial to this country, that it 
should be understood she was concluded 
by the act of the. ministry of Hanover, 
that very circumstance ought to be a suf- 
ficient reason for every friend to Great 
Britain to endeavour, as mucli as possible, 
to enforce the doctrine, that she was not 
so concluded. It was difficult to recon- 
cile the caution of the right hon. gentle- 
man to prevent this country being on any 
occasion embroiled for Hanover, with his 
attempt to make the ministers of Great 
Britain responsible for the government 
and politics of that country. If that were 
done, it would become a limb and mem- 
ber of the British empire, and as such 
would be entitled to demand protection. 
Should the ministers of England interfere 
to prevent those of Ilanover from forming 
such alliances and confederacies as they 
‘saw necessary for her safety, would they 
not have every right to demand, in case 
of future wars or dangers, the assistance 


of that country who had prevented them. 


from arming themselves with allies and 
with friends, and would not this country 
be bound to assist them to the Jast extre- 
mity? And what could be more ridi- 
culous than the idea of the right hon. 
gentleman, that the method of securing 
the friendship of the Imperial Court, was 
by putting ourselves into the necessity of 
interfering in German politics, and aban- 
doning that option of neutrality, which, 
standing as we did now, detached from 


the government of Hanover, it was in our. 


power to make? 

- Mr. Fox reprobated the uncandid mis- 
representation which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had put upon his arguments, striv- 
ing to prove his deviation from the cha- 
racter of a good citizen. Did the right 
hon. gentleman imagine, that the facts 
upon which he had reasoned were any 
secret, or that any of the European powers 
needed to send here for information re- 
specting their nature? The contrary was 
notoriously the case; the circumstances 
to which he alluded in argument were 
well known. Let the right hon. gentle- 
man recollect the style of the different 
letters sent from the Courts of London, 
Versailles, and Petersburgh, to the king 
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of Prussia, on the subject of the league, 
stating that the Court of Versailles had sent 
a letter, couched in terms of civility, and 
implying something like an approbation of 
the league, and that the Court of Peters- 
burg had sent one, full of civility, but ex- 
pres extreme regret that any such 
eague had been entered into in conse- 
quence of groundless doubts and _ ill- 
founded jealousies. Into how strange a 
situation must Great Britain fall, should a 
war in Germany be the consequence, and 
should she find it her interest to connect 
herself with the two Imperial Courts! 
Could she, with any-decency, charge the 
elector of Hanover with having joined in 
a league formed upon groundless doubts 
and ill-founded jealousies ? 

After some further conversation, the 
Address was agreed to by the House. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons?’ Ads 
dress.| To the Address of the Commons, 
his Majesty returned this Answer : 

«© Gentlemen ; 

 Tthank you for this very loyal Ad- 
dress, I receive with great satisfaction 
the assurances of your disposition to enter 
with zeal and industry into the considera- 
tion of those important and salutary ob- 
jects which I have recommended to your 
attention.”” 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
amending the Militia Laws.) Jan. 3}. 
Mr. Marsham moved for leave to brin 
in a Bill for amending and reducing al 
the laws relative to the Militia into one 
Act. He flattered himeelf that it was 
scarcely necessary to declare how much 
he deemed the militia the natural and most 
constitutional defence of the kingdom. A 
friend to it in the strictest sense of the 
expression, he wished to find it equally 
the favourite of the whole House, and was 
persuaded that nothing could prove so 
prejudicial to the service as treating 18 
with indifference. A set of gentlemen, 
who, like himself, had served in the mi- 
litia, and were persuaded of its great con- 
sequence, had, with him, directed their 
attention closely to the subject, and exerted 
their endeavours towards discovering the 
best possible means of preserving it upon 
a respectable and useful footing; and with 
such views, and under such circumstances, 
should he bring forward his motion. On 
this occasion, candour obliged him to de- 
clare, that he did not believe it possible to 
find any minister who would receive a pro- 
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posal for improving the situation in which { and trained, once a year; a circumstance 
the militia stood, in a more fair, open, and | from which the kingdom had derived es- 
proper manner, than the right hon. gen- | sential advantage, as the House would see 
tleman who presided over the adminis-| upon reverting to facts within all their 
tration of the national affairs. Gentlemen | knowledge. At the commencement of thie 
would please to recollect the origin of the | session, during which hostilities between 
militia, the manner in which its services | Great Britain and France took place, his 
were received, not only at the end of the | Majesty, in his Specch from the throne, 
war before the last, but at the conclusion | assured them that he had received the 
of the last war; and he would leave it to} most pacific assurances from all the Eu- 
them to draw the inferences from the facts | ropean powers, and yet, in the month of | 
which he should state, and submit it to} March of the same session, news arrived of 
their consideration, whether it was not ab- | the French having concluded a treaty with 
solutely necessary, that some measures | America, then at war with us. The mi- 
should be immediately taken respecting | litia were, in consequence, called out ; and 
the militia, unless it was meant that the | it was remarkable that a militia camp was 
use and advantage of having such a con-| formed as early, that year, as in any one 
stitutional defence should be entirely done | year during the war. The practicability 
away. Inthe year 1756 or 1757, when | of this could only be imputed to the dis- 
the war before the Jast broke out, a body | cipline and the habits of duty, in which 
of Hanoverians and Hessians were brought ; tlic militia were kept, from being so con- 
into this kingdom for its internal security. | stantly trained and exercised. How dit- 
This introduction, at once impolitic and} ferent had been the conduct of Govern- 
unconstitutional, occasioned some disturb- | ment at the end of the last war?) He had 
ance; kEnglishmen revolted at the un-/| predicted what would follow; nor had he 
merited idea of their not being capable of | the good fortune to tind himself a false 
defending themselves and their country, | prophet. Notwithstanding the militia acted 
and the militia began to be set on foot. | as well during the last war as during the 
So agreeable did the circumstance prove | war preceding it, and although many 
to that House, and so well did they think | gentlemen had dedicated their whole at- 
of the plan, when reduced to practice, | tention to the service, it was not thought 
that in the course of one and the same | that the militia deserved thanks for their 
session they recognized, countenanced, | accomplishment of their duty. He meant 
and established the scheme into a national | not to give offence; and, perhaps, he had 
measure ; and such were the benefits which | used too harsh an expression; but the fact 
the country derived from the militia, that, | was, that no thanks were given to the mi- 
at the conclusion of the war, the officers | litia by the Crown, no thanks had been | 
who had served in it received the especial | voted by that House, and for three years 
thanks of his Majesty, and of that! together the militia had never been even 
House. What rendered the thanks of the | once called out. The consequence was, 
House doubly dear to the officers was, | that gentlemen grew indifferent to the ser- 
that these were voted at the very same: vice, and were disgusted at the neglect 
moment when an Address. to the King, | with which it had beentreated. He begged 
thanking his Majesty for having put anj leave to assure the House that, making 
end to the calamities of war, was voted. | this remark, he did not intend to cast the 
This was, to his knowledge, a matter ex- , least reflection on any set of men in par- 
tremely pleasing to all who had served in | ticular; but the fact stood as he had stated 
it’; and asa proof that it was so considered, | it; and it was with a view to preserve the 
he begged leave to state that the colonel | militia from being lost altogether, that he 
of the corps in which he had since had ; had given himself the trouble to turn his 
the honour to serve (the Kentish militia), | thoughts to the subject. He would take 
ordered a copy of the vote of thanks to be ; up no more of the time of the House, than 
made out and sent to each individual offi- | shortly to mention some of the views with 
cer, that he might take it home with him, | which the Bill, he should move for leave 
when the militia was disbanded, and pre- | to bring in, had been prepared. The 


" gerve it as an honourable testimonial of ' gentlemen who assisted him, were unani- 


the sense which the representatives of the | mously of opinion that one mode was, to 

people entertained of the service he had ; reduce all the various laws into one, and 

done his country. After the peace of | that another material object of it was, to 

‘Paris, the militia was called out, embodied, | change the time of the duration of the 
> 
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‘scrvice, and to alter it from three years to | the means suggested for attaining a pur- 


five. 
made to the militia. One, the great ex- 
pense to the kingdom; another, the pre- 
judice it did to the recruiting service of 
the army; and a third, the heavy burthen 
which it entailed upon the country. The 
alteration which he had stated met all 
these three objections; because, if the 
men were drawn for five years instead of 
three, and their clothing so regulated, it 
‘would not only put the kingdom to an ex- 
fe considerably short of what it had 
ritherto cost, but also prove infinitely less 
prejudicial to the recruiting service, inas- 
‘much as fresh men for the militia would 
not so soon be wanted as before; and 
lastly, as substitutes were only to be pro- 
vided once in five years instead of three, 
the individuals drawn, and consequently 
the country in general, would not expe- 
rience burthens of such enormous weight. 
Another alteration proposed by the Bill, 
was reducing the number of serjeants and 
drums, by having in future only two drums 
for the flank companies, and only one for 
those of the battalion, instead of the pre- 
sent number. Having added, that, as a 
similar reduction of serjeants would, if in- 
troduced, occasion no inconsiderable re- 
trenchment in the national expenditure, 
Mr. Marsham closed his remarks by mov- 
ing, ‘ for leave to bring in a Bill for 
aniending and reducing into one Act all 
the Militia Laws in that part of Great Bri- 
tain called England.” 
Mr. Pye seconded the motion. 
Mr. Pitt observed that, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, when the majority of the 
House were, doubtless, ready to meet the 
motion of the hon, gentleman with their 
concurrence, little remained for him but 
to express lus satisfaction at perceiving a 
most important subject so properly brought 
under their consideration. The interval 
of peace was, undoubtedly, the fittest mo- 
ment possible for them to unite in endea- 
vouring to put the great and most consti- 
tutional defence of the kingdom upon a 
_Tespectaole and useful footing; and much 
as he protessed himself to be the friend of 
economy in that, as in every other branch 
of the public service, from a conviction of 
its indispensable necessity, he was not so 
much the slave of his opinion as to wish to 
carry his efforts to introduce a rigid eco- 
nomy so far, as by any means to lessen 
the advantages which the country had 
ever felt from the establishment of a well- 
disciplined and cifectual militia, How far 


Three objections were generally | 


ose equally desirable to all who heard 
hin, might be thought the best means 
possible to be adopted, was a matter for 
future consideration. If it should appear 
possible to preserve the militia on a re- 
spectable.footing without putting the pub- 
lic to the heavy expense attendant on call- 
ing that force out every year, he owned, 
he should be glad to adopt such means as 
might be suggested for that purpose. 

Mr. Marsham begged leave to observe, 
that the calling out the militia regularly 
every year was, in his opinion, so indis- 
pensably necessary to the preservation of 
that force on a respectable and useful 
footing, that if the right hon. gentleman 
had determined to oppose it, he should 
scarcely think it wort his while to bring 
the subject forward. Every gentleman 
who had served in the militia, must feel the 
most irresistible conviction, that nothing 
could tend so much towards making the 
militia capable of entering, at a moment’s 
notice, into action, as the accustoming the 
men to be trained: and exercised once a 
year; and if they were not called out but 
upon the spur of the occasion, it would 
become almost an absurdity to expect any 
great benefit from their military opera- 
tions, should either invasion or any other 
eens require their presence in the 

eld. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Feb. 6. Mr. Marsham intreated the 
attention of the House to some necessary 
observations respecting the militia. Se- 
veral hon. gentlemen, who had served in 
that constitutional body of force, had in- 
vestigated the subject with an anxious 
wish to be able, by fit and salutary regu- 
lations, to put the militia on a respectable 
and useful footing; and, with this view 
they had prepared a Bill, in which they 
had introduced several alterations, which 
they should not have judged worthy of 
adoption, but under the conviction, that 
an adherence to the strictest economy 
was absolutely necessary, all the circum- 
stances of the country considered. Find- 
ing, however, that Administration differed 
from them respecting a point which in 
their minds was the most essential of any 
towards restoring the militia to the degree 
of respect and utility which every friend 
to his country must wish it to enjoy, being 
no less than the. necessity of embodying 
and training them regularly every year, 
and as the right hon. gentleman who pres 


1055 
sided over the affairs of government had 
not been able to make up his mind upon 
that point, without the enforcement of 
which, many, if not all, of the gentlemen 
with whom he had consulted upon the 
subject, were of opinion it would be better 
to have no militia at all, he thought it 
right to take no farther step in the busi- 
ness. Of this, however, he was per- 
suaded, that another year could not pass 
over without some material change, a po- 
sitive act of parliament being at that time 
in full force, which expressly ordered, 
that the militia should be called out every 
year, whereas they had not been once 
‘called out for two years together. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that he perceived 
- with no inconsiderable concern, how un- 
justly attempts were made to mark him 
out as the person through whom the 
public was to be deprived of the advan- 
tages, which several officers of rank and 
character in the militia expected would 
result from a plan on which they had be- 
stowed so much pains and attention. He 
confessed that there could be nothing 
more desirable than an arrangement that 
should reconcile the national defence by a 


militia to the principles and practice of 


economy: but though he had not made 
up his mind upon the question, whether 
the present proposal would have that 
effect, he saw no reason why the circum- 
stance of one individual member of par- 
liament wishing to withhold his opinion 
until after a subject of such importance 
could be debated and argued, should be a 
means of preventing its coming forward 
at all. It was certainly the duty of every 
member to sugyest such plans as appeared 
to him likely to promote the public wel- 
fare; yet the hon. gentleman (unless he 
greatly mistook the point) was particularly 
pledged to the country to bring forward 
his plan, having given notice that he had 
methodized and arranged it; nor ought it 
to be any objection to his so doing, that 
he (Mr. Pitt) had not yet sufficiently 
considered it to venture to give any deci- 
sive sentiment on the propriety of one 
particular part of it. On the present oc- 
casion, he must beg leave to appeal to the 
candour of the hon. gentleman, and call 
upon him as a zealous friend to the militia, 
to say, whether it was consistent with his 
duty to the public and the House, to 
withhold from them a plan which he 
thought of such consequence, merely be- 
cause one member wished to have the ad- 
yantage of hearing the subject fully dis- 
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cussed before he would ‘venture to decide 
upon a most essential point of it; or whe- 
ther it was fair to press him to give an 
opinion before he was sufficiently master 
of the subject. As to the idea started by 
the hon. gentleman, that the not having 
called out the mjlitia for the last two years, 
might subject any particular description 
of persons to blame, he felt it more than 
difficult to give it a concurrence; because 
it was well known, that although the act 
of parliament authorized and enjoined an 
annual embodying of the militia, yet it lay 
with the House to provide the means, by 
voting the supply for defraying the ex- 
pense. attendant on it; and when that 
House did not provide the means, the act 
of parliament was a dormant statute. 

Mr. Marsham answered, that the man- 
ner in which the right hon. gentleman 
had stated the facts in question between 
them was not candid; and, in proof of this 


assertion, he must beg leave to appeal to 


the House, whether a matter of such im- 
portant national concern as the militia, 
was not more fit for Government to super- 
intend and regulate, by the proposing of 
such measures respecting it as should from 
time to time appear necessary, than to be 
left to the sig Seat of private persons, 
or members of parliament? He had, cer- 
tainly, in conjunction with other gentle- 
men, endeavoured to prepare a bill, cal- 
culated, as far as their judgments went, | 
towards the establishment- of the militia 
upon a respectable footing; and he had 
stated several of the particular regulations 
it contained to the House: but finding - 
the sense of the minister of the coun- 
try opposed to him upon that point, he 
had not lost a moment in declaring, that if 
the right hon. gentleman could not make 
up his mind to the idea of calling out the 
militia once a year, he should think it 
right to save the House and himself all 
farther trouble respecting it. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.| Feb. 8. On the motion for 
going into a committee on the Army Esti- 
mates, 

Mr. Minchin declared, that he felt him- 
self under the painful necessity of op- 
posing the motion that the Speaker should 
leave the chair, because he could not con- 
sent to a vote for the army when the 
militia had been so much neglected. The 
militia, undoubtedly, were much prefer- 
able to a standing army. They were the 
interior guardians of the country, and 
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ought te be supported agreeably to the 

rinciples of our constitution, and there- 
fore must, of course, attract the jealousy 
of all who felt a laudable anxiety for its 
welfare. He very much apprehended, at 
least it had been insinuated without doors, 
that the militia was te be abolished, and a 
proportional number of standing troops 
substituted in its place. .He could not, 
without alarm, give credit to the report, 
because a standing army had always been 
considered as dangerous to the liberties of 
Englishmen. 
the whole period of the last war, proved 
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in later ‘periods considered as the bulwark 
and pride of the nation, had experienced 
a diminution of its importance in the eyes 
of all Europe, by the formidable exertions 
of the House of Bourbon. France and 
Spain were now equal to us in a naval ar- 
rangement; nay, he believed, by the ac- 
cession ‘of the navy of the United Pro- 
vinces, greatly superior. He could not 
avoid supposing that, on the commence- 
ment of another war, our navy would 
prove inferior to such a formidable con- 
If, therefore, we neglected 
this navy, it was necessary that we should 


exceedingly useful to the defence of the | invigorate our internal defence ; and, con 
country. They had acted as became goad | sequently, the regular training and exer- 


soldiers and patriotic citizens, and, upon 
all occasions, displayed considerable zeal 
in the service. 
were local troops, and could on no emer- 


| 


cising of the militia was the primary object. 
He approved very much of the right hon. 


it had been said, that they’| gentleman’s ideas of economy; but he 


did not like to see any economical plan 


gency be sent abroad; But did that cir- | carried to such a length as to infringe 


cumstance lessen their value or utility? 
Far from it. 
employed in guarding the interior parts of 
our dominions, the regular troops might 
‘be sent on foreign service. It gave him 
concern to remark that, notwithstanding 
the truth of these positions, it now ap- 
peared, that they were very much lessened 
In point of estimation and importance. It 
had been customary, since the establish- 
ment of this corps, to call them out once 
every year, in order to keep them in 
proper discipline. The expense was tri- 
fling in comparison of the magnitude of the 
measure. It had only amounted to about 
_ 40,0007. when the whole .corps performed 
duty for the limited period of 28 days. If, 
however, it was intended to reduce them 
10 proportion to the reduction of the army, 
and to limit the number in time of peace 


to 17,000 men, the expense of training. 


and exercising them for 28 days would 
amount only to the sum of 20,000/. If 
apy reduction was intended, why not re- 
duce the standing army, and continue the 
militia in that important point of view to 
which they certainly were entitled ? They 
were the local and stationary troops of the 
country, and from every consideration, 
deserved more confidence than a standing 
army. Besides, it was now absolutely ne- 
cessary to retain a defensive corps at home, 
in case of a sudden rupture with our ene- 
mies abroad. Formerly, our navy was 
found adequate to our national defence, 
and considered sufficient for that purpose, 
both internally and externally. The times 
were, very unfortunately for Great Britain, 
altered; and our navy, which had been 


For while the militia were | 


er er eee 


upon general systems of necessity. A 
judicious plan of economy he conceived to 
be a proper application of the money voted 
for the particular service for which it, was 
appropriated; but when the sum voted 
was misapplied, he considered that the 
object for which it was intended was en- 
tirely defeated. He wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. gentleman designed to 
support the Bill intended to be introduced. 
He believed it was very well calculated 
to regulate any defect in the militia laws. 
Ifthe right hon. gentleman agreed to sup- 
port the bill alluded to, he would consent 
to the House going into a committee on 
the army estimates, although he appre- 
bended that it was acting with too great 
precipitation ; for the estimates had not 
lain a sufficient time upon the table of the 
House for the inspection of the members. 
But, if he might take the freedom to draw 
inferences from the part which the right 
hon. gentleman pursued, on the preceding 
day, he could not venture to flatter himself 
with the hope of finding him friendly to 
the bill; and therefore for the purpose of 
delaying the matter until he should be- 
come acquainted with the result of the 
Militia Bill, he would move, ** That the 
House do now adjourn.”’ 

Mr. Steele opposed the motion. He 
said, that if gentlemen were resolved to 
cavil on every occasion, there would be 
an endless contest. With regard to the 
Militia Bill, if gentlemen were determined 
to wait till it passed before they consented 
to vote the estimates for the army, they 
would probably retard that event till the 
conclusion of the session. . 
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Mr. Sheridan said, that he also must re- 
sist the motion for the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair; yet upon an important. prin- 
ciple, in some measure dissimilar from 
that of his hon. friend, and for the sake 
of preserving a strict and invariable ad- 
herence to the established rules of pro- 
ceeding in that House. On the present 
occasion, he felt it right to urge the ne- 
cessity of preserving such an adherence, 
“and therefore must beg leave to remind 
the right hon. gentleman in the chair, that 
he rested on his authority for the validity 
of his argument as applicable to the pre- 
sent instance. It had been the established 
rule of proceeding with the army esti- 
mates, to have them lie upon the table 
eight days prior to any motion being made 
for referring them to a committee. This 
rule had, he believed, been invariably ad- 
hered to; but in the present instance the 
estimates had not been upon the table 
more than five days, and now it was at- 
tempted to go into a committee for the 
purpose of voting them, although at the 
time that they had been presented, when 
Wednesday was nominated, as the day on 
which they should be taken into consi- 
deration, they had heard from the first 
authority in that House, that the practice 
had been in all preceding times not to 
move for their being referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply until they had been upon 
the table eight days. With such inde- 
cency did Administration fly in the face of 
the Chair ; and fatal would prove the con- 
sequences if a bad precedent were once 
suffered to be established. He did not mean 
to insinuate that any improper intention 
Operated upon the Secretary at War in 
thus urging the House to break through 
their established rules; but if he was to 
be mdulged in every eccentric flight of 
genius that he might choose to take, there 
was no knowing into what strange extra- 
vagances he might not lead them. For 
his part, he wondered from whom he had 
learnt the idea of breaking throuch the 
established rules and forms of the House ; 
his predecessors in office had been con- 
tent to adhere invariably to those rules, 
and in so doing they had acted wisely. If 
the rule was once broken through, it 
might be abolished altogether. If it was 
right to vote the army estimates after they 
had been upon the table only five days, 
why not vote them after being there only 
four, three, or two days? or why not bring 
them down, present them, and call upon 
the House to vote thein the next day or 
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the very day on which they were pre- 
sented? The same reason which would 
justify the violation of the rule in one ins 
stance, would justify it in all. Besides, 
in all former sessions the constant usage 
had been to vote the navy before the army 
estimates; and, as the strength of our 
marine was to be the guide what sort of 
an army might be necessary, the vote of 
the navy ought always to precede the 
vote of the army. This infrmgement of 
the usual practice was highly reprehen- 
sible. The right hon. gentleman had con- 
tended that an hon. friend of his ought 
not to shrink from his intention of bring- 
ing in the Bill for regulating the militia, 
because he, a single individual in that 
House, had declared he had not made up 
his mind to one particular point. For his 
part, he was of the same opinion; and he 
boped, notwithstanding what had passed, 
that the worthy and respectable member 
would bring in his Bill. With regard to 
the right hon. gentleman’s calling himself, 
as he had thought proper to do in respect 
to the militia, a single individual, it might 
fairly be observed that the right hon. 
gentleman passed under various charac- 
ters in that House; at one time he called 
himself a member of Administration, at 
another the Minister, then dgain the mi- 
nister of the Croéwn; nay, he had even 
once assumed the self-created character 
of representative of the representatives 
of the people, and sent his own wilt 
in a dictatorial manner to the Irish Par- 
liament, instead of the resolutions of that 
House; but when the fit of humility was: 
on him, he bent to the more submissive: 
character of a simple individual. It was 
not a little remarkable that the effect and 
success of his measures for the most part 
depended on the character which he 
thought fit to assume. When the righf 
hon. gentleman chose to stand up as 
single individual, he generally failed of 
achieving his purpose. On the grand 
question of reform in the representation 
of the people in Parliament, the right 
hon. gentleman professed he was acting 
as a single individual, and there he did 
not succeed. In the scrutiny, in like 
manner, acting as a single individual, he 
failed; and had he been no more than a 
single individual in the case of his India 
Bill, he verily believed the right hon.. 
gentleman would have failed likewise. He 
hoped and believed that the Militia Bill, 
if brought in and gone on with, would 
succecd, as the right hon. genticman 
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chose, on the present occasion, to call 
himself a single individual, however much 
the gentleman who had waited upon him 
respecting the militia, might have found 
him the minister at his house in Downing- 
street. On the whole it appeared that 
the House could not immediately go into 
a committee upon the army estimates 
without violating an established practice, 
and thereby introducing a precedent which 
might lead to most mischievous and alarm- 
ing consequences. He felt it difficult to 
conclude without observing, that the half- 
stifled laughter with which the minister 
and his friends met some of his remarks 
were indecently misapplied to a subject of 
such particular importance. 

The Secretary at War said, that he 
flattered himself that the defence of his 
own conduct would rest firmly upon a 
plain statement of facts, and therefore he 
should leave it to the House to judge 
from them and draw the natural conclu- 
sions. There was not in that House, he 
believed, a member who had shewn more 
respect to their forms of proceeding than 
he had uniformly done; and he trusted 
that he had not in the present instance 
acted so as to violate any one of them. 
The papers had now been seven days upon 
the table; therefore let the House judge 
whether he was chargeable with any at- 
tempt to proceed precipitately. 

Lord North said, that with regard to 
the estimates, they had constantly lain 
upon the table eight or ten days before it 
had been attempted to move to refer them 
to acommittee. He trusted that before 
the House departed from their ancient 
rule and usage, a precedent of such a de- 
parture might be pointed out, or some 
public ground of necessity be stated. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the noble lord and 
the hon. gentleman had endeavoured to 
establish it as a conclusive ground of. ob- 
jection to the motion, that it was contrary 
to the established order of parliamentary 
proceeding to go into a committee on the 
army estimates, until they had lain on the 
table seven or eight days, in order that the 
House might not be taken by surprise. 
Now, certainly, however judicious this 
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rinciple might in general prove, it could | 


y no means apply to the present case ; 
for he believed that not one member who 
saw how well the House was attended, 
and observed the degree of preparation 
which some gentlemen had made, as well 
in point of argument as in wit and plea- 
santry, would pretend to say, that there 
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was any danger of the House being taken 
by surprise. In aid of this fact, of the 
House being sufficiently awake and upon 
their guard, gentlemen had moreover dis- 
claimed any suspicion of the minister 
having meditated such a surprise. How 
unfair was it in gentlemen to sit by and 
hear notice of a motion given to the House, 
particularly of a motion in the ordinary and 
regular course of business, without im-_ 
parting even one single hint of their in- 
tention to oppose it—nay, to suffer so many 
days to pass over without any such inti- 
mation, and then to come forward with 
arguments drawn from a supposed esta- 
blished practice, which no man could take 
upon himself to substantiate! An argu- 
ment had been used by an hon. gentleman 
to prove that it would be improper to vote 
the army estimates until after the seamen 
for the service of the current year, should 
have been previously voted: and this un- 
doubtedly shewed, in the clearest point of 
view, that he and his friends had no v 
great anxiety to expedite the public bust- 
ness; for they would certainly, in such a 
case, have given notice of their intended 
Opposition, and so have induced ministers 
to move for the seamen on this day, and 
postpone the army till Friday. But, in 
fact, the whole of the opposition to the 
question seemed to him to originate in the 
hon. gentleman’s well-known disposition 
to mirth and derision, and appeared to 
proceed from a design to laugh at the 
House; and instead of permitting them to 
enter upon a business for which they were 
prepared by proper notice, to tell them in 
plain terms, ‘* Well, gentlemen, I see you 
are all come down to vote the army, but 
I promise you you shall do no such thing, 
for I have special reasons to put it off for 
a day or two longer, and I have found 
out a number of gentlemen to vouch for 
me, that there either is, or ought to be, a 
standing order to that effect.” And thus 
was the humorous vein of the hon. gen- 
tleman to be gratified at the expense of 
the time of the members, and the dignity 
of the House. However, lest the iuten- 
tion of the hon. gentleman might appear 
too plainly, and so defeat. the object in 
view, he had taken care to keep himself 
back in the debate until an hon. gentle- 
man of a graver cast, whose eloquence was 
of a more serious complexion, and who 
had argued the question upon more sole:nn 
grounds, should precede him, and so cover 
his main design. Mr. Pitt said, he had on 
a former occasion been called upon by an 
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hon. member to deliver an opinion ona 
, matter of the greatest consequence, and 
which comprehended in it the two most 
essential objects of the attention of that 
House, and of Government, namely eco- 
homy, and that constitutional defence of 
the kingdom, the militia. He had begged 
leave to withhold his opinion on the sub- 
ject, until a public discussion should have 
enabled him to avail himself of the infor- 
mation which he expected to receive from 
those very respectable members of parlia- 
ment and officers of the militia who had so 
meritoriously applied themselves to the 
business. In consequence of his hesita- 
tion to rise, it had been suggested that he 
was in general hostile to the institution of 
the militia, and that in consequence of his 
being so, it would be to no purpose to 
bring forward any measures for its im- 
provement. This conclusion was the more 
absurd, because the very gentlemen who 
endeavoured to stigmatize him as an enemy 
to the militia, merely because he had not 
yet clearly made up his mind on a certain 
particular question relating to it, had 
themselves determined to withhold from 


the House a plan methodically and in- 


dustriously arranged, and on the propriety 
and usefulness of which, in all its parts, 
their judgments were agreed, merely in 
hopes of throwing an odium upon him. 
He professed himself to be, as much as any 
man could possibly be, a friend (he might 
indeed say an hereditary friend) to the 
militia, and fortified as he was in the con- 
sciousness of that disposition, he should 
look down with contempt on every illi- 
beral insinuation calculated to injure his 
reputation and misrepresent his princi- 
ples; though were he not so happy as 
to feel that consciousness, he should cer- 
tainly smart severely under the censures 
which he had undergone. He desired 
the hon. gentleman to reflect how incon- 
sistent it was with his boasted zeal for the 
militia, on constitutional grounds, to make 
himself in:trumental in propagating a doc- 
trine, that it was justifiable for any gen- 
tleman in possession of a plan calculated 
to serve the public, to withhold it from 
the House until they should have pro- 
cured the concurrence of the executive 
servants of the Crown. 

Mr. Taylor reprobated the unbecoming 
treatment which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had experienced respecting 
the militia business. He avowed himself 
a sincere friend to the militia. From the 
Lnowledge, however, which he had ac- 
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quired on this subject, he entertained some 
doubts whether the regulation intended 
would be productive of any good effect. 
Mr. Fux said, that he felt it impos- 
sible to permit the observations of the 
right hon. gentleman respecting the mi- 
litia. to pass unnoticed. The militia 
formed part of the defence of the nation. 
Did the right hon. gentleman, then, affect 
a greater ignorance on this subject than 
any other person? Was it not his duty 
to inform himself of all its circumstances ?. 
He was the minister of the country, and, as 
such, it became him to be better informed 
on this point than any other person. This, 
therefore, was no ground of excuse why 
he should not bring forward any measure 
which might be judged necessary for 
putting the country into a better state of 
defence. It was his duty to know, and to 
do this, beyond that of every other member 
of the House; and to decline this task on 
pretences of want of sufficient information, 
was no argument at all in his favour. He 
hoped such subterfuges would not be 
allowed as precedents in the House, nor 
received by the country at large. He 
saw no reason why the uniform usage of 
the House should be departed from on the 
present occasion. His hon. friend had 
contended that the estimates should have 
lain on the table, agreeably to practice, 
cight days. The Secretary at War had 
acknowledged, that they had lain there 
only seven. Why, then, transgress the 
ordinary usage of the House, or give birth 
to a precedent which might afterwards be 
employed as a dangerous instrument of 
surprize? He knew of no instance on the 
Journals, which justified the step; and he 
was of opinion that the gentleman on the 
opposite side of the table should either 
shew some authority for adopting this new 
line of conduct, or relinquish it altogether. 
He was strengthened in his opinion, that 
there was no precedent on the Journals 
which justified their going into a commit- 
tee on the army estimates before they had 
lain eight days on the table, as this idea 
had been countenanced by an autuority to 
which he had uniformly paid an implicit 
deference—the chair. As to the plan of 
voting the army, contrary to custom, 
before the navy, he could easily conceive 
a reason for it. The navy was recom- 
mended warmly in his Majesty’s Speech 
as an object of attention. If, however, it 
should be voted prior to the army, when. 
the latter came under subsequent consi- 
deration, various arguments of objection 
[3 xX] 
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might be stated, which by the intended 
manoeuvre would be entirely cut off. In 
consequence of the present reprehensible 
deviation, the army would be rendered 
the leading object, although the navy 
must experience the greatest need of aid 
and augmentation. 

Mr. Rose requested that the Journals of 
the 12th and 16th of December, 1774, 
might be read. This being done, he from 
thence argued that it clearly appeared 
that lord Barrington, then secretary at 
war, had laid the estimates of the army on 
the table on the first of these periods ; and 
that they had been submitted to a com- 
mittee of the House, and voted the fol- 
lowing one; not after eight days consi- 
_ deration, as contended for, but only four. 
Mr. Rose hoped that this precedent would 
mot be objected to, or be in the least 
offensive to lord North or his friends. 

Lord North declared, that it had been 
produced for that very purpose. He ob- 
served, that though he had uniformly con- 
tended for a strict adherence to the 
pee of the House, yet he had never 

een absurd enough to assert, that there 
was no supposable occasion on which it 
might be dispensed with. He was per- 
suaded that-there must have been some- 
thing singular to have given rise to the 
—— quoted, though it ought not to 

e urged as a general rule. The Ame- 
rican war was then about to commence, at 
least the seeds of it had become apparent ; 
and precipitancy in voting the army esti- 
matcs might, on such an occasion, be 
justifiable. The new parliament had, at 
the period alluded to, met for the first 
session; it was in the month of December; 
on account of the holidays, they must 
adjourn about the 24th; there might, 
therefore, be no impropriety in a new 
parliament, on the apparent approach of a 
war, giving a proof, by even transgressing 
an established rule, of their confidence in 
his Majesty’s ministers, by voting the 
army in the expeditious manner they had 
done. | 

Mr. Grenville said, that he felt it more 
than difficult to regard the argument of 
the noble lord without surprise and indig- 
nation. He and his friends had contended, 
with unexampled confidence, that there 
was no precedent to countenance the 
proposed measures. Yet what had ap- 
peared on the Journals of the House, and 
during the noble lord’s own administration 
also, but a precedent exactly in point, and 
a precedent which ought not to have 
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escaped the recollection of the noble lord, 
or of his friends. The noble lord asserted 
that the war with America was then in 
view, and that this circumstance might 
account for the House going out of its 
common form for the purpose of giving 
proof of its confidence in ministry. But 
for what purpose was that confidence to 
be bestowed, but for the adopting a train 
of measures which he hoped his right hon. 
friend was incapable even of conceiving, 
as they had been so fatally prejudicial to 
the interests of the country. He could 
not sufficiently reprobate the conduct of 
those in opposition, who, with a strange 
effrontery, had called for precedents, and 
with an unexampled confidence had as- 
serted, that there was no ground for con- 
tinuing a measure which seemed fully jus- 
tified by the Journals of the House. 

Lord North answered, that the inge- 
nuity of the hon. gentlemen opposite, who 
found it necessary, on all occasions, to 
have recourse to the American war, was 
entitled to admiration. The American war 
was a uniform topic with them. All its 
disasters were charged on him. In short, 
the American war was their favourite 
hobby-horse ; they were fond of mountin 
him on all occasions. He would remm 
them, however, in what the American war 
originated—it was the Stamp Act. Here- 
ditary virtue, and hereditary merit, had 
been talked of, and he believed, that if 
there was any thing in such ideas, they 
were as applicable to the hon. gentlemen, 
in the view of the American war, as te 
himself. 

Mr. Courtenay remarked that the right 
hon. gentleman combated, in all his argu- 
ments, the authority of the Chair; that 
such an act of repugnancy was disrespect- 
ful in the extreme; that— 

Mr. Grenville called him to order, and 
contended that the hon. gentleman had 
tortured his arguments, with a view to 
make them appear to the House calculated 
to convey a censure upon the Chair, than 
which nothing could be more distant from 
his intention. 

Mr. Courtenay replied, that the right 
hon. member had given a striking proof 
of his sagacity, in having been able to dis- 
cover, not what he had said, but what he 
was going to say. It was impossible, for 
two very substantial reasoris, thet he could 
have tortured the arguments of the nght 
hon. gentleman: in the first place, he had 
scarcely uttered a sentence, when the right 
hon. gentleman thought proper to iptere 
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rupt him. And in the next, it was im- 
possible that he could have tortured his 
arguments; for, in truth, the right hon. 
gentleman had not used any arguments at 
all; but instead of speaking to the ques- 
tion, had deviated into extraneous matter, 
not at all applicable to the business then 
under consideration: such was his digres- 
sion relative to the American war ; In which 
the right hon. gentleman had used lan- 
guage the most unexpected that could 
_ have fallen from any man of delicacy ; for 
when he first mentioned the American 
war, he thought he was most certainly 
going to defend it, from a principle of 
ilial piety ; and that he was about to fol- 
low the example of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had boasted, this day, 
that he had an hereditary right to like the 
establishment of a militia: so might the 
_ .right hon. gentleman have boasted that he 

-had an hereditary right to defend the 
American war. But it would seem, from 
what both gentlemen had said, that they 
claimed a right also to: condemn and over- 
turn those things for which they professed 
to entertain the greatest respect; and that 
though they agreed in principles with the 
public, they were always liable to avoid 
being obliged to admit all the consequences 
that would flow from them, by riding away 
upon a distinction. The American war 
had, in truth, been the work of the right 
hon. gentleman’s father; but he never 
failed to abuse it, when, by so doing, he 
found an opportunity of attacking the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon. So the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his veneration for the militia, the esta- 
blishment of which had been the work of 
his father; but his veneration appeared 
only in his words, for when the respect- 
able country gentlemen, who had digested 
a system for rendering the militia efficient, 
waited upon him with their plan, he gave 
great praise to them for their patriotic la- 
bours, and approved of every part of the 
- Bill except one, which was precisely the 
most essential part of the whole, the sine 
qua non of the plan, without which they 
did not think they ought to proceed in it, 
as the rejection of this one part would 
completely defeat the great object of it. 
So that in truth the Chancellor of the Ex- 
. chequer appeared now most clearly to be 
an enemy to the militia in effect, though 
he did not dare to avow it publicly in so 
many words; for be knew that, as it was 
.a favourite service with the public, he 
would be deserted by the most independent 
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men, who now supported him. This was 
not an idle suspicion on his part; he was 
sorry to see but too much reason for en- 
tertaining it. It was remarkable, that on 
all former occasions, the navy had been 
voted before the army : but this year there 
was a deviation from that practice, which 
was not a little surprising; nay, it was 
alarming when ccupled with andther cir- 
cumstance, of which he had hegrd some- 
thing, and which he believed would soon 
be known to the House at large; and that 
was, that on the next supply day a reduc- 
tion of 2,000 seamen would be proposed. 
He would put it to the feelings of gentle- 
men, how far it was consistent with the 
spirit and genius of the constitution, to 
keep up a standing army to a great ex- 
tent, which was only tolerated from year 
to year in this country; and to reduce the 
marine strength, while the constitutional 
land defence, the militia, was wholly neg- 
lected, and suffered to crumble away. 
With respect to points of order, there was 
an authority to which it was usual to ap- 
peal in matters of that nature—the autho- 
rity of the chair. The right hon. gentle- 
man who presided in it would, therefore, 
please to declare his opinion on the sub- 
ject, and his decision should determine his 
vote. 

The Speaker observed, that he trusted 
it would prove sufficient to repeat what he 
had said on the subject a few days ago, 
when the Secretary at War gave notice 
that he would move that the army esti- 
mates should on the present day be re- 
ferred to the committee of supply. On 
that occasion he had thought it his duty 
to state, that it was the practice of the 
House to let the army estimates lie eight 
days upon the table, before they suffered 
them -to be referred to the committee. 
He found, on that occasion, that the sense 
of the House seemed not to be in favour 
of that practice; upon which he observed 
that the House was certainly at liberty to 
change the order of its proceedings; but 
that he thought it his duty to state the 
practice, leaving it to the House to deter- 
mine whether it should be still followed. - 

Mr. Dundas, having signified his vene- 
ration for the Chair, added, that in dis- 
senting from it at present, he was counte- 
nanced by those who were ultimately to 
decide in such a point—the House at 
large. The hon. gentleman who had 
spoken immediately before the opinion 
was given from the chair, had not used 
any new arguments, but merely repeated, 
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in coarse and clumsy language, the pre- 
ceding arguments of others. He had also 
indulged himself in licentiously attacking 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, endea- 
vouring to represent him as an enemy to 
the militia; but should his right hon. 
friend think proper to make any reply to 
what had been urged against him on that 
head, he must have a much higher opinion 
of the arguments of that hon. gentleman 
than either he, or (he believed) the House 
could possibly entertain. The hon. gen- 
tleman thought proper to observe, that 
his two right hon. friends appeared con- 
stantly to agree with the public upon all 
those principles, which were regarded as 
sacred by the country ; but that, by riding 
off upon a distinction, they never failed to 
find a pretence for defeating the wishes of 
the people, and avoiding an argument in 
the conclusion which might be deduced 
from the principles. But this was not the 
case ; and it was only by misrepresentation 
that any colour could be given for such 
an assertion: for in no part of what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
could there be found the least reason for 
concluding that he was an enemy to the 
militia. Indeed, the very reverse ap- 
ae and all that could be said against 

im on that head was, that he remained 
as yet unprepared to give as decided an 
Opinion upon one particular point as other 
gentlemen were who had made it the sub- 
ject of their study for many months past.— 
He must now beg leave to take notice of 
a sophism, used by a right hon gentleman 
(Mr. Fox), who observed, that he could 
not believe that his right hon. friend had 
not yet formed a decided opinion relative 
to the calling out the militia annually— 
and for this reason, that, as a minister, he 
must long since have determined what was 
to be the plan of national defence for the 
on year; and hence he inferred, that 

owever the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might wish to deny it, he had actually 
made up his mind on the question of call- 
ing out the militia, though he would not 
- venture to state his opinion to the House. 
He agreed with the right hon. gentleman 
in his premises, that his right hon. friend, 
as a minister, must have made up his mind 
respecting the national defence for the pre- 
sent year; but it by no means followed from 
this, that he had formed a decided opinion 
on the propriety of calling out the militia 
annually; for certainly, a very great dif- 
ference existed between the general plan 
of defence, and a particular regulation, 
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because the calling out of the militia was 
no more than a regulation of a part of the 
existing defence of the country. On this 
occasion he must remark, that the very 
right hon. gentleman, who was foremost 
in attacking his right hon. friend, for not 
having already made up his mind upon that 
point, did not, even at the present moment, 
possess a decided opinion on the subject; 
and he was not an ordinary man; for, al- 
though out of office, he had been twice a 
minister. He should, therefore, beg leave 
to ask him, not as a minister, (Heaven 
forbid that he should be one at this mo- 
ment!) but as a gentleman who had been 
a minister, why he did not make up his 
mind on the subject at either of the two 
periods when he had a share in the direc- 
tion of his Majesty’s councils, as during 
neither he had called out the militia. As 
to the point of order, with respect to him- 
self, it was a matter of indifference whether 
the army was voted on the present day, 
or on the ensuing Friday: but he was 
very much surprised indeed, that gentle- 
men should assume what they were not 
able to prove; and his surprise was 
heightened,. when he saw them persevere 
in defending a position, in defiance of evi- 
dence. They had been pleased to assert, 
that it was the invariable practice of the 
House not to vote the army estimates 
until they had lain upon the table eight 
days; but, unfortunately for them, an 
hon. gentleman opened the Journals, and 
the very first passage which caught his 
eye, afforded the most complete refutation 
of their doctrine. It was rather singular 
that his noble friend should have forgotten 
the case which had been quoted from the 
Journals, as it happened during his own 
administration. In order to overturn the 
consequence that was fairly deducible 
from it, his noble friend ought to shew 
that the case happened either during a 
war, Or upon some pressing emergency, 
that would warrant a departure from a 
eae rule; but this he could not do; 
or, in the first place, the matter had 
happened in time of peace; and in the 
next, the military establishment voted at 
that period was a peace establishment. 
Mr. Fox said, that he must now yield 
to the necessity of rising in his own de- 
fence, because the right hon. gentleman 
had applied to him to know, why he, when 
in office, had not made up his mind, or 
called out the militia. This question was 
put to him as a man, and not as a minis- 
ter ; and though the right hon. gentleman 
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had exclaimed, Heaven forbid that he 
should be a minister, he made little doubt 


business to do with him, if he pleased. 
His answer to the question was short; he 
had been twice a minister, it was true; 
but the first time was a period of war, and 
consequently nothing could be drawn from 
his conduct at that time, applicable to a 
question about calling out the militia in 
time of peace; the second time he was in 
office, he remained there about nine months 
only, so that he had not had time to shew 
what his plan respecting the militia might 
have been; but, had he remained three 
months longer in office, possibly he might 
have thought it proper to cail out the mili- 
tia; and as it might have been done within 
the year, there was no ground for saying to 
a certainty that he would not have done it 
had he continued a year in office. 
thus much was certain, that he would have 
depended greatly upon the opinion of pro- 
fessional men, in forming a decided opi- 
nion on that head; nor -would he have 
been 50 trops consilit, as not to have been 
able to find men of proper talents to ad- 
vise with; and after having taken their 
counsels, he would soon have become em- 
powered to make up his mind: but the 
right hon. gentleman had already received 
the best advice from some of the ablest 
militia officers, and yet had not made up 
his mind on the subject. When the Ame- 
rican war became again the threadbare 
subject, he was really surprised that gen- 
4lemen on the other side should-be so im- 
prudent as not to suffer that business to 
sleep; for if any one of them touched 
upon it, and ventured to condemn that 
war, he was sure to find at his elbow ano- 
ther ready to defend it. The enemies of 
that war would find in council, at dinner, 
at all the public boards, among their 
friends and associates, persons who would 
stand forward strenuously to defend the 
jastice of that war; and, among others, a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) 
high in the confidence of the minister, 
who was still a member of that House, but 
who, if report could be depended upon, 
would shortly leave it; in order to grace 
another assembly. It had. formerly been 
the practice of the other side of the House 
not to let any opportunity slip to attack 
him (Mr. Fox) upon a measure (the East 
Andia Bill) as much condemned as the 
American war; but he perceived, that of 
date, that Bill had the good fortune to 
pass unnoticed ; probably en account of 
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the amazing success which accompanied 
| the Bill of the right hon. gentleman, which 
but that, were he one, he might have much | was to have removed 


I the objections 


that were urged against his proscribed 


Bil. He wondered that the gentlemen 


on the other side of the House did not act 


as wisely with respect to the American 
war, and consign it to oblivion, equally 


‘with a Bill which was once as much an 


object of censure as the American war. 
Prudence should have taught them to do 
the one, as well as the other. 

The motion for going into the commit- 
tee was then carried without a division. 


Debate on a Motion for a Call of the 
House.] Feb. 13. Mr. Vyner wished to 
trespass, ening a short time, upon 
the attention of the House, whilst he 
briefly stated his reasons for a motion 
which he flattered himself would pass 
without objection, as it was merely calcu: 
lated to oblige them to do their duty as 
members of parliament. Previous to his 
putting any motion into the hands of the 
Speaker, he would state the reasons which 
induced him to bring it forward. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, with a 
degree of candour which did him great 
honour, given a specific notice, that when 
the ordnance estimates were to be taken 
into consideration, it was intended that 
they should at the same time determine . 
upon the great question of dock-yard for- 
tification. The question Mr. Vyner de- 
clared to be, in his opinion, a question of 
infinite magnitude ; it led to considerations 
of the most serious consequence, and, 
perhaps, might go the extreme length of 
effecting a change in the government of 
the country; it was in all regards neces- 
sary, therefore, that the discussion of such 
a subject should come on before as full a 
House as could possibly be convened. 
The regular way of obtaining a full at- 
tendance, was by moving a call of the 
House; and as he meant to move a call 
with a view to the procuring a full attend- 
ance, he hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would agree to separate that question from 
the other, and let it lie over for the con- 
sideration of the House after the call had 
operated effectually. He had no wish to 
delay the public binnes an hour, but 
was ready to vote the ordnance estimates 
forthwith. All he asked was, that before 
the question respecting the fortification of 
the dock-yards was considered, the call 
might be allowed to take place; because, 
in his mind, jt was due to their consti- 
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tuents and to the nation, that they should 
have the fullest opportunity of informing 
themselves upon the subject, before they 
passed a vote that would authorize a 
system of national defence extremely 
novel and extremely expensive. He then 
moved, * That this House be called on 
the 6th of March.” 

Mr. Pitt said, that it was not possible 
for him, upon any account, much less on 
one of so important a nature as the ques- 
tion of fortifications, to object to the use 
of all methods to enforce a full attendance; 
but he could not assent to the procrasti- 
nation of that business during the length 
of time desired by the hon. gentleman. 
It was difficult to account for the incon- 
sistence with which gentlemen on the 
other side of the House endeavoured, on 
all occasions, to delay the business of the 
nation, after their complaining that the 
House had not made sufficient progress. 
As to the term ‘novel,’ which the hon. 
gentleman had applied to the business of 
the fortifications, he certainly could not 
mean to describe it as such, with respect 
to the degree of notoriety and expectancy 
with which it was attended ; for, surely 
no object had ever come before Parlia- 
ment with more preparation than it would 
appear, having now been depending dur- 
ing the course of three sessions, and a 
board of naval and land officers having 
been appointed to examine and report the 
propriety of the measure. So that evi- 
dently the House and the public must be 
sufficiently apprised of the nature and ex- 
tent of the business ; nor could there arise 
any necessity for putting off the final con- 
sideration of it to a more distant period 
than that already appointed. With these 
impressions, it was impossible for him to 
avoid considering the motion as a measure 
of procrastination, and therefore he should 
oppose It. | 

Mr. Fox expressed his astonishment 
that the right hon. gentleman should resist 
the motion, because, in his opinion, it was 
perfectly easy so to arrange the matter as 
not to lose a moment, in regard to the 
necessary dispatch of the public business, 
and at the same time to accommodate the 
wishes of the hon. mover, and of all who 
thought with him, that the question was 

- one of the most serious importance. The 

right hon. gentleman had himself, on a 

former occasion, declared, that those who 

were adverse to the proposed system of 

fortification, would naturally vote, that the 

sum to be granted for the ordnance for 
* 
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the estimates, of the year should be 
250,000/. instead of 300,000/. The case 
standing upon this ground, what objection 
could the right hon. gentleman entertain 
against their voting at once, next Monday, 
that 250,000/. be granted for the ordnance, 
and leaving it to be understood, that when 
a fit opportunity for a full and fair discus- 
sion of the fortification question offered, if 
it was then determined that the fortifica- 
tion system should be proceeded in, that 
an additional 50,000/. should be voted for 
the estimates of the ordnance? This 
would settle the point at once, and not 
check the necessary dispatch of business ; 
but, taking the: case another way, why 
not postpone the whole consideration, if it 
were true that the one question was in- 
separably implicated and involved in the 
other Was it possible for any sort of 
inconvenience to arise, if the consideration 
of these estimates were to be delayed for 
a fortnight? It appeared to him to be 
absurd to maintain that any inconveniency 
would arise from so trifling a delay; and 
when the infinite importance of the vote 
they were to be called upon to give was 
duly considered, be hardly believed there 
was a man in the kingdom who would not 
hold himself obliged to the House for its 
deliberation, and think they did their duty 


best, by not rashly agreeing to a vote that 


was to entail on futuréd parliaments an ex- 
pense, the extent of which no man living 
would take upon himself to describe. He 
reminded the House of the wide diflerence 
between the vote in question and all other 
votes. ‘They were not to be called on to 
vote a stated sum, and by that vote to 
close the account; but were to begin a 
series of votes which might entail upon 

osterity, an endless extent of expense. 

f a system, so far novel that few had 
made up their minds upon it, was to be 
blindly adopted, what infinite mischief . 
cag not ensue to the country ! 

r. Martin said, he bad a great respect 
for the noble duke at the head of the ord- 
nance, but he believed that it would be 
extremely difficult for that noble person 
to bring him to the opinion, that such a 
system of fortification as that proposed 
was actually necessary. Perhaps, when 
the matter came to be discussed, he should 
hear as an answer to the objections which 
might be stated against the plan, that al- 
though we had hitherto relied on our navy 
for the defence of our dock-yards, yet at 
present our navy, compared with the naval 
force of the other powers of Europe, was 
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_not sufficiently superior to be trusted to 
solely. In that case, he should think it 
would be wiser to vote the 50,000/. in 
question towards strengthening our navy, 
than towards the fortifications proposed. 
He certainly would vote for the motion ;and 
if it should be carried, he hoped it would 
be effectually enforced, because calls of 
the House, as generally executed, were, 
in his mind, the greatest farces imagin- 
able. 

Mr. Vyner begged to assure the House 
that he would not have made the motion, 
except froin the fullest conviction, that 
the matter was of the first moment, and 
that it could not be too deliberately con- 
sidered. He hoped, therefore, it would 
be agreed to. No circumstance upon earth 
but a sense of duty should have induced 
him to make the motion. : 

The House divided: Yeas, 54; Noes, 
100. 


Bill to prevent Frivolous Suits in Eccle- 
stastical Courts.) Mr. Bastard rose and 
remarked, that no matter stood more in 
need of regulation and reforth, than the 
practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts, in a 
variety of different species of legal process 
and prosecution. On the present occa- 
sion, however, he did not mear.to take up 
the time of the House by entering into a 
detail of all the arbitrary, severe, and un- 
just effects which had arisen in conse- 
quence of the practices in question; be- 
cause, he not only knew his own limited 
abilities, but would not wish to shock the 
feelings of the House, by stating to them 
the degree of oppression which they had, 
for a series of years, suffered to exist in 
the country. He would content himself 
with moving for leave to bring in a Bill, 
and barely hint the objects to which that 
Bill would be directed. The first went to 
the abolition of the practice of prosecuting 
for anti-nuptial fornication as it stood at 
present. In order to prove that this point 
required immediate regulation, Mr. Bastard 
stated two or three cases, in which the 
parties had been prosecuted with great ap- 
pearance of oppression; one in particular, 
the case of a man who had a suit com- 
menced against him in the ecclesiastical 
court for anti-nuptial fornication six or 
seven years after his wife had been dead. 
Another object of this Bill, was to put a 
stop to all prosecutions for small tithes in 
the Ecclesiastical court, and in the court 
of Exchequer, and to put them on a foot- 
ing more fit to be adopted. He had in- 
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tended to have put into his Bill an exten- 
sion of what was called the Lords Act to 
debtors, to a limited amount ; but as tliere 
was a Bill now pending in the other House, - 
‘in which that very purpose was achieved, 
he had not mterfered with it. In conclu- 
sion, he moved, ‘for leave to bring ma 
Bill to prevent frivolous and vexatious 
suits in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and for 
the more easy recovery of small Tithes.”— 
Leave was given to bring in a Bill. 


Complaint that a List of Members to 
serve onthe East India Judicature had been 
delivered at the Door of the House.) Feb. 
15. Mr. Sheridan complained that a List 
of Members to be that day balloted to 
serve on the Judicature to try Indian De- 
linquents, bad been deliyered at the door 
of the House. 


Feb. 16. Mr. Sheridan begged leave to 
assure the House that it was very far from 
his intention to trespass upon their pa- 
tience with some remarks which now he 
deemed it necessary to make, if, on the 
preceding day, some hon. gentlemen, in 
the service of Administration, had nat in- 
sinuated, with an air of triumph over him 
for his supposed defection, that, with re- 
proachful inconsistency, he had first stated 
a motion to the House, and then suddenly 
deserted it, without having previously pur- 
sued it to any opening whatsoever. If 
gentlemen would honour him with their 
attention, he felt persuaded that he should. 
totally exonerate himself from all charges 
of inconsistency. When he came down: 
yesterday to the House, he perceived, and: 
not without astonishment, the door-keeper 
putting into the hands of every member a 
paper containing a written list of the 
names of gentlemen by way of a balloting 
list ; and having the strongest grounds for 
belief that these papers were prepared at’ 
the Treasury, and that it was by their di- 
rection the door-keeper delivered them, 
and feeling that such conduct was a direct 
and scandalous attack upon the privileges 
of that House, and conceiving, likewise, 
that it was most shamefully indecent on 
the part of Administration, and that it flatly 
contradicted the affectation of impartiality 
with which the Bill was fraught, in respect 
to the mode of constituting the court of 
judicature, he had risen and stated his 
intention of proving the fact by moving, 
“that the door-keeper be called to the 
bar of the House,” which motion he was 
proceeding to ground upon argument,. 
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when he had been called down from the 
chair—very properly called down, he was 
ready to admit, on the part of the Speaker, 
who had been reminded that two hundred 
members were present, and desired to lock 
the door and proceed to the ballot, in 
compliance with the act of parliament 
which authorized the institution of the 
court of judicature. This having proved 
the case, and the ballot having been ac- 
tually proceeded upon, was there any in- 
consistency in his not afterwards attempt- 
ing to make his motion? One reason upon 
which he meant to have rested it, and one 
object to which he intended to have pointed 
it, tended to shew the necessity and pro- 
riety of postponing the ballot to another 
ay. Mr. Sheridan strenuously contend- 
ed, that it would have been most absurd 
in him to have attempted to have made 
his motion, when 60 essential an end aimed 
at by it as the getting the ballot postponed 
was determined and over by the ballot 
having taken place. That was an expla- 
nation of his conduct of the preceding day, 
and he left it to the House to decide whe- 
ther it was at. all inconsistent or contra- 
dictory. He complained of the minister’s 
having taken an unfair advantage of the 
letter of the act of parliament in calling to 
the Speaker to shut the doors when he 
did. He admitted that, according to the 
letter of the act, such conduct was war- 
_ ranted; but under such a strict enforce- 
ment of the letter of the act, the minister 
‘might, when the House were in a division, 
and one hundred members (those in the 
opposition) out in the lobby, and two 
hundred (all the friends of the saaae 
within the House, call to the chair to loc 
the doors, and proceed to ballot with a 
. complete sible ed carrying the election 
his own way. at could be more gross 
and preposterous than the muinister’s con- 
duct of the preceding day, when he pre- 
vented him from opening his motion, by 
calling to the chair to have the doors 
_ shut while he was on his legs? What he 
meant now to move, would be that part of 
his poereay® purpose, which might be 
usefully accomplished, and this was ; 
«‘ That the door-keeper be called to the 
bar of the House, there to state from whom 


he received the written lists, and by whose 


authority he delivered them to the mem- 
bers as they entered. The fact was an 
infringement of the privileges of the 
House, and an indecent and direct attempt 
to influence members in their capacit 
of electors of the new court of judi- 
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cature, by Treasury interference. He 
flattered himself that he should not again 
hear the ridiculous argument that there 
was no compulsion used, and that the 
papers left the minds of the members as 
free and unbiassed as they were before 
they saw them. [Mr. Pitt said, across 
the House, ‘ Sothey did.’?]_ Mr. Sheridan 
declared his extreme surprise at the right 
hon. gentleman’s still contending for so 
palpable an absurdity; he said, he had 
imagined even the shortest time for recol- 
lection would have convinced the right 
hon. gentleman, that the position was 
truly ridiculous; and, that although Mr. 
Pearson had not taken the members indi- 
vidually by the shodlders, and forced 
them by manual strength to ballot for the 
list which he had put into their hands, 
yet certainly, by thrusting the Treasury 
ist into their hands, he had not left their 
minds as completely free and uninfluenced 
as they had been before. The Bill affected 
great impartiality on the part of the mi- 
nister; and it had been argued at the 
time the Bill was in progress, that it was 
intended, that the minister for the time 
being should not interfere in the election 
of the new court of judicature in any way 
whatever. How could this be reconciled 
to the conduct adopted? A conduct at 
once so indecent and so degrading to them, 
that ifthe right hon. gentleman dared to 
rise and avow, that the lists were prepared 
by his orders, and delivered by his autho- 
rity, he would pledge himself to move the 
severest censure of that House upon the 
right hon. gentleman. And, indeed, it 
was the duty of the House to institute an 
inquiry, in order to ascertain what he had 
stated as matter highly culpable on the 
part of the Treasury; and the House 
could take no means so effectual of doing 
that, as by ordering theirdoor-keeper tothe 
bar. He desired not to be misunderstood 
as meaning to cast any sort of slur on the 
characters whose names were inthe written 
lists; more respectable characters he 
knew not, and so far was he from wishing 
it to be conceived that he intended to 
throw any imputation upon them, that he 
was not without hopes that they would 
feel that he was combating their cause, 
and would all vote with him. With these 
impressions, he should move, *“¢ That Mr. 
Joseph Pearson, door-keeper, be now called 
in to the bar to be examined in relation to 
the said complaint.” 

Mr. Francis seconding the motion, 
added, that he had not attended the ballot, 
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as he had uniformly professed himself 
adverse to the constitution of a court of 
judicature so unconstitutional in its origin 
and priociple, and so inimical to the 
natural rights of British subjects. Upon 
the face of the matter, it struck him that 
the election had been partially conducted, 
and that an inquiry was necessary. This 
served to confirm his former suspicions of 
the extreme unjustifiableness of the insti- 
tution, and that the tribunal was meant to 
be thrust forward as a rod of ministerial 
power, to fall heavy on those whose opi- 
nions led them to take an adverse part 
against Administration, but to be lightly 
handled, with respect to others, who might 
conduct themselves in a manner more 
accommodating to the wishes and wills of 
the powers in being. 

Sir Joseph Maubey remarked that the 
motion was needless, and that all the 
arguments urged in support of it were 
rather insulting to the House, as they 
went upon the supposition, that part of it 
was liable to undue influence, when pro- 
ceeding to exercise its capacity of electors 
of the new court of judicature. For his 
own part, he by no means wished to 
inquire from whom the door-keeper re- 
ceived the papers he delivered ; they had 
not influenced him, nor did he believe 
they had influenced any gentleman who 
balloted. They might just as well proceed 
to inquire by whom all the various papers, 

ut into their hands from time to time 
in the course of the session came, such as 
petitions for bills and other things; an in- 
vestigation which (to give it the gentlest 
term) must be a shameful trespass upon 
the valuable moments of the House. 

Mr. Pitt expressed his wishes that a 
isan pe of so frivolous and idle a nature 
would not occasion much debate on a day 
when, agreeably to notice, other great and 
important topics were to be taken under 
consideration. The two heads of an asser- 
tion into which the hon. gentleman had 
divided his charge, first, that the written 
lists having been delivered was a violation 
of the privileges of the House, and next 
that it stood torward as an instance of the 
minister’s having attempted to interfere 
in an election vested in the members of 
that House, by Treasury influence, were 
each of them so obviously ill-founded and 
delusive, that they scarcely merited a 
serious answer. In respect to the sup- 
posed breach of privilege, there had been 
none. For what specific privilege of the 
House did the fact assumed in argument, 
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but without a shaddw of proof, trench 
upon? Supposing even that it were true, 
that the written lists had been prepared 
and delivered as the hon. gentleman had 
asserted, where was the breach of privi- 
lege? And as to the idea, that the minds 
of gentlemen were liable to be influenced, 
upon having a written list of names put 
into their hands to do what they pleased 
with, unaccompanied by any request or 
any compulsion to vote for any one name 
in the list, that something more than insi- 
nuation (for the hon. gentleman had that 
day invented a new shade of assertion), 
was too insulting to the House to be to- 
lerated a moment. But would any man . 
imagine that the hon. gentleman or his 
friends had, in serious truth, any concern 
for that impartiality in the constitution of 
the court of judicature, for which they 
were now so eager to profess themselves 
the advocates, when their conduct on the 
day of the ballot was considered? It was 
in the power of forty of them, by staying 
and doing their duty by balloting, to have 
put any name upon the list and had it 
returned; for, with such attention to a 
fair and impartial election of the court 
had the Act been framed, that it was so 
worded, that no minister had it in his 
power to prevent any name from being 
put upon the list that forty members 
chose to ballot for. Instead, however, of 
the hon. gentleman and his friends taking 
this fair and becoming mode of insuring a 
return of impartial characters, according to 
their ideas of impartial characters, they had 
deserted their duty and abandoned the 
ballot. It was evident, therefore, that the 
attempt so made to raise a clamour, was 
merely an attempt to throw impediments 
in the way of public business, and to create 
alarm in the minds of the people, by ill- 
founded and frivolous complaints. Of 
the gentlemen who balloted he could 
observe, without dread of contradiction, 
that their characters were too spotless 
either to need praise or shrink from cen- — 
sure. 

Mr. Foz said, that he could not without 
equal indignation and surprise observe 
those very persons who had, night after 
night, in nearly all their speeches, when 
he was in office, and conducting his India 
Bill through the House, attacked him, 
and charged him with having given him- 
self the nomination of the persons who 
were to act under the Bill, when he rose 
up as Secretary of State, and suggested 
their names for the election of the House, 

[3 ¥] 
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at this moment contending that to deliver 
Treasury lists was no interference of the 
ministry, and that the minds of gentlemen 
were left as free as before they saw those 
lists. When he had the honour to stand 
up in his place, and nominate earl Fitz- 
william, Mr. Montague, and the other 
great and respectable characters who 
were to have been in the commission in- 
atituted by his India Bill, was it not again 
and again said to him, by the right hon. 
gentleman, and all round him at that 
time, ‘* You are nominating your own 
ereatures; you talk of the House of Com- 
mons making their election; the majority 
of the House of Commons always vote 
with the minister on great public points, 
and consequently the mimister who nomi- 
nates within these walls, elects, and not 
the House of Commons!” This language 
had been so often urged, that no man 
who heard it at the time could have for- 

otten it, nor would any man, he believed, 
be hardy enough to deny it. Where was 
the difference between his standing up 
publicly as a Secretary of State and no- 
minating, taking upon himself at the same 
time the responsibility for so doing, and 
the Treasury’s nominating, by circulation 


of lists, except, indeed, the difference be- . 


tween open and occult, between public 
and avowed, secret and concealed nomi- 
nation ? That the Treasury had compelled 
gentlemen to vote for any given list of 
names, Mr. Fox declared he would not 
say; but he would say, they had can- 
vassed, and the event showed that their 
canvas had been successful; for though 
there had been fifty-seven names returned 
upon the issue of the ballot, the whole 
forty that the canvassing lists contained, 
were, he observed, in the number. Nor 
was it to be wondered at that the Treasury 
canvas had proved successful; for, not- 
withstanding the ridiculous arguments and 
assertions urged and maintained, that the 
House were not to be influenced by a 
minister, daily experience proved that 
they were ; and that they were, he should 
never be afraid to assert, without meaning 
to cast a slur upon the House or any part 
of it. The delivery of written lists was, 
indeed, the ordinary mode of canvas 
adopted without doors, on various occa- 
sions; but, however decent in those, it 
was highly indecent in the recent instance 
of the preceding day. The accusation of 
his having neglected his duty in not bal- 
loting, it was sufficient to answer, by pro- 
fessing himself an enemy to the Bill. 
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Mr. Drake jun. argued in favour of the 
i bea essential difference between pub- 
licly and officially nominating in the manner 
the right hon. gentleman had done when 
Secretary of State, and the delivering out 
lists of names anonymously in the manner 
complained of. He thought there was no 
want of decorum in that, though he had 
seen want of decorum in those who had 
deserted their duty and avoided the ballot. 
He said that he stood in a peculiar pre- 
dicament with regard to the subject of 
which he treated; but he would neverthe- 
less contend that those very respectable 
gentlemen who balloted, had done them- 
selves great honour. The paper in ques- 
tion had not influenced him; he was the 
spaniel of no minister, the imvariably at- 
tached adherent of no party. 

Mr. Martin said, that when the right 
hon. gentleman canvassed for Westminster, 
he believed, he thought it necessary to do 
something more than barely write his 
name on a piece of paper, and leave it 
with the party canvassed. Mr. Martin 
declared that he had received one of the 

apers containing forty names; that it 
had not influenced his ballot in the least; 
and that he thought it would be an idle 
piece of business to have their old servant 
brought from the door and placed at the 
bar of the House. 

The House divided on Mr. Sheridan’s 
Motion: Yeas, 38; Noes, 138. 


Debate on Mr. Burke’s Accusatiun of 
Mr. Hastings.} Feb. 17. Mr. Burke 
rose, and requested that the Journals 
might be consulted for the 44th and 45th 
resolutions of the 28th of May, 1762. 
These were now read, and are as follow: 

‘© That for the purpose of conveying 
entire conviction to the minds of the native 
princes, that to commence hostilities with- 
out just provocation against them, and to 
pursue schemes of conquest and extent of 
dominion, are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the policy of this 
nation, the Parliament of Great Britain 
should give some signal mark of its dis- 
pleasure against those, in whatever degree 
entrusted with the charge of the East In- 
dia Company’s affairs, who shall appear 
wilfully to have adopted or countenanced 
a system tending to inspire a reasonable 
distrust of the moderation, justice, and 
good faith of the British nation.” 

‘* That Warren Hastings, esq. governor- 
general of Bengal, and William Hornsby, 
esq. president of the council at Bombay, 
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- having, in sundry instances, acted in a 
manner repugnant to the honour and po- 
licy of this nation, and thereby brouzlit 
great calamities on India, and enormous 
expenses on the East India Company, it 
is the duty of the directors of the said 
Compafy to pursue all legal and effectual 
means for the removal of the said Gover- 
nor-general and President from their re- 
spective offices, and to recall them to Great 
Britain.” 

Mr. Burke now said, that it was not 
without considerable uneasiness that he 
discovered that the task of introducing to 
the attention of the House the solemn and 
important business of the day was on the 
point of falling to his lot, when (as all to 
whom he had the honour of addressing 
himself would certainly allow) it might 
have been brought forward, in the pleni- 
tude of weight and efficacy, by the right 
hon. member, (Mr. Dundas) whose pro- 
aes were the very basis of the reso- 
ution, the contents of which had only in 
the preceding moment been recited. <A 
party, of all others, the most interested in 
the awful progress and ultimate result of 
any proceedings which might arise, had, 
with becoming dignity of character, called 
firmly on him to advance his charges; and 
so pointed was the nature of his invoca- 
tion, that it rendered it impossible for him 
to evade the execution of his duty. Under 
these circumstances, most feelingly did he 
Jament, that, as the unwelcome conse- 
quence of a devolution, caused partly by 
the natural demise of some, the political 
decease of others, and, in particular cases, 
a death to virtue and to principle, he 
should now remain alone engaged in the 
attempt to keep the honour and the con- 
sistency of the House in their unsullicd 
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House might certainly, without arrogance, 
assert a claim to its protection, as far at 
least as the word protection would bear tobe 
interpreted as that: candid and honourable 
construction of a procedure to which all, 
determined upon the purest and most un- 
assailable adherence to what they deemed 
a rectitude of conduct, were thoroughly 
entitled. 

For the purpose of rendering the whole 
House (but more especially its newly- 
elected members) possessed of a full idea 
concerning the nature of every preceding 
vote which bore affinity to the transactions 
and affairs of India, he must beg the fa- 
vour of carrying the recollection of those 
to whom he had the honour of addressing 
himself to matters of a remoter date; a 
review, during which, sensible of the im- 
propriety of trespassing too long upon 
their attention, he should consult as much 
as possible a brevity in his descriptions, 
They might remember that, during the 
course of the year 1764, or, at least, near 
to that SPE 4 the East India Company 
dispatched lord Clive to their settlements 
in that quarter, for the purpose of there 
becoming instrumental to the introduction 
and establishment of certain principles of 
government, then regarded as indispensa- 
bly requisite for preserving, in less preca- 
rious security, and amidst the influence of 
a wiser policy, the territorial possessions 
of Great Britain. The successes of this 
noble lord surpassed even the sanguine 
expectations of those who were inclined 
to give him credit for achievements of the 
first importance ; and with such astonish- 
ing rapidity did the most extensive and 
rich domains of this almost completely 
vanquished region become appurtenances 
to our East India Company, that mankind , 


lustre, toimpart vigour to its intentidns, and | were Icft at a loss whether most to wonder 
to facilitate and tix the efficacy of a sen-! at the sudden inundations of prosperity, 
tence, subsequent to the passing of which | or the at-once-accumulated riches which 
a period of four years had actuaily elapsed. | marked the brilliancy and vigour of its 


On the present occasion, he trusted that, in | existence. 


gee 


From this ara did opulence 


common justice, he shouldnotbeconsidered | bring forward one of its too customary 


in any other character than as the mere 
agent of the House, who, at the very time 
to which he referred, had fixed upon Mr. 
Hastings as an object of their particularly 
marked and formal accusations. His pro- 
vince, therefore, was subordinate, confin- 
ing him within the necessary endeavour to 
accelerate the accomplishment of a point 
aimed at most indubitably by the House, 
and which ought, perhaps, much earlier to 
have been fulfilled. Whosoever acted 
under the sanction of the authority of the 


and baneful effects, by throwing open all 
the channels of ungovernable corruption. 
The most enormous abuses were in a moe 
ment piled, each upon the other, till every 
spot ef British territories in the East In- 
dics became a shocking theatre of that 
variety of crimes to which the lust of ava- 
rice and ambition so frequently impels the _ 
worthless part of human kind. Disgrace 
became naturally interwoven with the 
commission of enormities; the honour of 
Englishmen not only lost its lustre, but 
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received an ignominious stain ; and, whilst 
the princes of the East considered with 
detestation the violent and unpardonable 
measures of the subjects of Great Britain, 
the states of Europe, with equal indica- 
tions of abhorrence, adopted and dis- 
persed their sentiments. When lord Clive 
returned to England, it was deemed ab- 
solutely requisite to invest with the pre- 
sidency of the council at Calcutta, and 
the governorship of Bengal, some person 
to whom the principles of government in 
the East Indies, as arranged and consoli- 
dated into a se by the noble peer, 
were not barely intimately known, but 
perfectly congenial; and, doubtless, it 
was for this reason that Mr. Warren 
Hastings became removed from Madras 
to the government of Bengal. 

In this train, the tendency of which was 
obvious, affairs proceeded, until the Par- 
liament, grown sensible of the necessity 
of scrutinizing their merits by the most 
serious and ample investigations, threw 
open and continued their inquiries con- 
cerning the actual state, whether upon a 
eden or a particular ground, of the 
Company in the East Indies. From one 
period to another, several committees were 
appointed, and various proceedings also 
took place in consequence of their re- 
ports. At last, during a moment, which 
was the dreadful prelude to one of the 
bitterest and most disgraceful to the na- 
tional misfortunes, the war against Ame- 
rica burst forth; yet, even through the 
continuation of hostilities, upon our side, 
at once frantic and ineffectual, the situa- 
tion of affairs in the East Indies, far from 
having been forgotten, became a frequent 
object of the close attention of the House 
of Commons, who, in the year 1781, 
thought fit to establish, in two separate 
and totally distinct departments, a secret 
and a select committee. A right hon. 
' gentleman (Mr. Dundas) was, upon this 
occasion, placed at the head of the secret 
committee ; and particularly from his in- 
vestigations and propositions, had resulted 
a well-known string of resolutions, from 
amongst which he (Mr. Burke) had just 
selected one concerning Warren Hastings 
and William Hornby, esquires; a resolu- 
tion not couched in terms which could at 
all suffer even the slightest equivocal in- 
terpretation, but conveying against them, 
as powerfully as it was possible for words 
to point the meaning, the most direct ac- 
cusation of negligence of duty, and of im- 
proper proceedings throughout the course 
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of their enjoyment of high official situa- 
tions. Surely it was a theme for universal — 
astonishment, that when the right hon. 
gentleman had discovered, from an acute 
and indefatigable investigation of occur- 
rences, that even every tittle of this 
striking resolution ‘was grounded upon 
the strong foundations of the most unan- 
swerable truths, he should, with a degree 
of coldness almost approaching to indif- 
ference, have remained contented with 
the inactive sequel of his gréat and ar- 
duous task, which, at its conclusion, (dis- 
similar, indeed, from its extraordinary and 


‘Spirited beginnjng and procedure!) sunk 


into little more than a faint persuasion 
to the House to adopt and vote the reso- 
lution. An hon. gentleman (general 
Smith) at present not enjoying a seat 
among the Commons, moved, on a former 
occasion, for the select committee, when 
another hon. gentleman (Secretary to the 
Board of Control) seconded the motion: 
and, certainly, it would have appeared be- 
coming in this hon. gentleman, if he had 
submitted the matter to the serious atten- 
tion, and not have left him (Mr. Burke) 

to engage in a matter which was more 

peculiarly his own province. Of the select 

committee, Mr. Burke added, that he was 

an unworthy member; but he could ven- 

ture to assert, that although he, or even 

his associates, might have been outstripped 

by others in those vigorous and deeply- 

scrutinizing powers of the mind, so greatly 

beneficial when it is necessary to unravel 

a vast and intricate combination of oc- 

currences, at once important and alarming, 
yet no persons whatsoever could have ex+ 
ceeded them in zeal and assiduity. From 
the most unabated and ardent attention, 
manifested by the committees to every 
point submitted to their opinion, had 
arisen an immense and well-digested body 
of evidence, forming, indeed, a most vo- 
luminous pile of Ai le for the table of 
the House, yet not less than highly inte- 
resting throughout every part of its amaz- 
ing bulk, although the labours of any 
seven preceding committees had fallen 
considerably short of so extended and 
comprehensive an arrangement. That 
such absolutely was the case could not, in 
fair argument, be disproved, even by a 
noble and learned lord (Thurlow) highly 
distinguished on account of the pre-eml- 
nence of his office, yet more an object of 
celebrity as being in the full vigour of 
great influence, and extraordinary talents; 
nor less conspicupus as keeper of the Royal 
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In explanation of the process whereon 
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conscience ; in which singular and exalted 
character he thought proper to observe, | he meant to enter with respect to Mr. 
in an august assembly, that the reports of | Hastings, against whom, with a degree of 
this House concerning the situation of af- | warmth amounting to an appearance of 
fairs in the East Indies, were scarcely of | defiance, he had been loudly called upon 
more consideration than idle fables; thus ; to advance his accusation, (and against 
treating them like the fanciful adventures | whom he certainly should advance it, 
of Robinson Crusoe, or the wild chimera ; were the papers for which he meant to 


of any writers of romauce! But neither 
wit nor ridicule, from howsoever brilliant 
or venerated a quarter they might proceed, 


could invalidate the nature and force of 


these reports; and, therefore, in defiance 
of either the keen severity pf raillery at 
once unmerited and groundless, or the 
imposing plausibility of an insidious style 
of argument, should he rest his own par- 
Yiculur accusation against Mr. Hastings, 
as a delinquent of the first magnitude, 
upon the united authority of the very 
heavy charges to which he stands si aa 
in these reports, and of the string of reso- 
Jutionos remaining upon the Journals, of the 
28th of May 1782; a matter which, coolly 
and impartially considered, must totally 
exempt him from the imputation of press- 
ing more upon the attention of the House 
than they already had admitted and de- 
clared. One striking proof that the Com- 
mons of Great Britain had not, amidst 
their investigations of the affairs and oc- 
currences in the East Indies, proceeded 
with either precipitation or wantonoess, 
or without the most deliberate and sound 
advice, and that their labours were deemed 
entitled to very high regard, might fairly 
be deduced (in fact the premises would 
not admit a different conclusion) from the 
honourable manner in which, at the close 
of the session of 1782, the subject was 
recommended, in a Speech from the 
Throne, as calling for the strictest parlia- 
mentary investigations. Nor did this ex- 
ample stand long alone. It was followed 
by a second, not less pointed and con- 
vincing, when, from the same exalted 
quarter, expressions, particularly gracious, 
were dropped, in favour of the progress 
made by the House, at the opening of the 
ensuing session, with respect to an exami- 
nation into the nature of measures and 
occurrences in the East Indies. Having 
read to the House the extracts from the 
speeches in question, Mr. Burke remarked, 
that they ought to operate as an irresis- 
tible incitement to their following up the 
point until they should have detected 
every various delinquency, and brought 
the most criminal] offenders to exemplary 
atonements. 


move thrown open to his inspection), he 
must beg leave to remind the House, that 
three several examples of the mode of 


proceeding against state delinquents were 


on record; and that, according to the 
exigencies of particular cases, each had 
been, at different periods, adopted. The 
first was a direction to the Attorney Ge- 
neral to prosecute. From this measure, 
he mustacknowledge himself totally averse, 
because he had reason to believe that the 
learned gentleman now vested in that 
high official situation, to which his trul 

respectable character and professional abi- 
lities rendered him equal, in every sense 
of the expression, did not discover any 
zealous inclination to support the point in 
question, and bring it forward under the 
weight and sanction of his powers, to im- 
press the House with a due sense of the 
measures which it behoved them to pur- 
sue, in order to bring delinquents (should 
such be eget to signal punishments : 
nor, indeed, did he conceive that a trial 
by jury was, of all others, the most un- 
exceptionable and best devised for the pur- 
pose of obtaining ample justice against an 


-offender so great and elevated (if opulence, 


talents, and connexions could elevate) as 
the person whom he felt it .as his duty on 
this occasion to pursue. As little was he 
prepossessed in favour of an application 
to the court of King’s-bench, from an 
idea that the magnitude of the trial (which 
he anxiously wished to have brought for- 
ward in that shape, which would the most 
certainly facilitate the progress and ulti- 
mate decisions of impartial justice) would 
overwhelm the varying multitude of lesser 
causes of meum and tuum, assault and bat- 
tery, conversion and trover, trespass and 
burglary, together with an innumerable 
tribe of different misdemeanors. Con- 
tending, therefore, (as he described him- 
self) against the mode of pees 
through the Attorney General, against a 
trial by jury, and against the institution 
of a suit in the court of King’s Bench; it 
might naturally be asked, whether he 
would wish to introduce a bill of pains 
and penalties, and to collect the evidence 
which such a mode might render requi- 


¢ 
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site? To this question he should not hesi- 
tate to reply, that the | dt must 
press, with the severity of injustice, upon 
the party prosecuted, and tarnish in no 
slight degree the character and honour- 
able dignity of the House; of which the 
members would thus appear to present 
themselves a motley set, at one moment 


in the capacity of accusers, and at another | 
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moment in the deciding rank of judges: , 


and, certainly, it appeared an act of vio- 
lence to force a supposed criminal into an 


‘anticipation of his defence, and to order 
him to attend, together with his counsel, ! 


at the bar, for the purpose of stating (in 
the presence of an assembly, the members 
of which preposterously presided in the 
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was superfluous to dwell upon the indis- 
putable necessity of acting with the most 
guarded caution and the coolest impar- 
tiality. In the very moment when an ac- 
cuser brought his charges against another, 
was he, in a considerable degreé, himself 
standing under a state of accusation. 
Conscious how religiously he was obliged 
to act upon the surest grounds, he chose 
the line of conduct to which he now al- 
luded, persuaded that this, of all others, 
might be pursued, without the least danger 
of either plunging into error, encroaching 
upon the purity of law by violent oppres- 
sion, or deviating, in any case, froin that 
invariably equitable point to which the 
course of real justice perpetually ran. He 


two-fold capacity of accusers and of; lamented (but he felt it unavoidable) that 


judges) to what ground he meant to re- 
sort for proofs of his innocence, when re- 
quired to enter upon his exculpation in 
another place; the forms and rules of 
which, exacting evidences on oath, were 
more within the spirit of the customary 
practice of judicial trials. His invincible 
objection to a bill of pains and penalties 
would of course lead him to the proposi- 
tion of another mode; and ¢his, at once 
ancient and constitutional, was a procedure 
by a bill of impeachment: yet, even in 
the adoption of this measure, he would 
not ealeacour to introduce the usual 
practice of first moving an immediate bill 
of impeachment, and next instituting a 
committee for the purpose of discovering 
and arranging articles, in order that they 
might serve as its foundation ;—a recourse 
which, in his humble opinion, carried with 
it an appearance of warmth and prejudice 
exceedingly repugnant to the justice, dig- 
nity, and honour of the House. |. With 
their permission, he should move for 
papers, from the contents of which he 
would endeavour to collect the several 
articles into their necessary points of view; 
and when these should, in the contempla- 
tion of the House, seem (as, without 
rancour, and, in the cool spirit of impar- 
tial justice, he could venture to intimate 
his belief that they would seem) charges 
of an atrocious nature, he then designed 


- to move for an impeachment at the bar of 


the House of Lords. ~This grave and 
solemf measure would not only prove con- 
genial with the weight and high authority 
of the representatives of the people of 
Great Britain, but most powerfully con- 
tribute to the attainment of all the awful 
and decisive consequences which could 
arise fram justice. On this occasion it 


the inquiry must become personal; nor 
was he now to learn, that if, in the pre- 
sent instance, the people of India could 
be permitted to make a choice, they would 
prefer a procedure, of which the result 
might discover the existence of peculation, 
et not reveal the peculator; might bring 
Into the face of day the proofs of scun- 
dalous corruption, yet hide equally, from 
all inquiring eyes, the corruptor and the 
corrupted ; might make it manifest with 
what invincible fatality the torrent of 
outrageous vice broke down and dashed 
away each obstacle before it, yet kept the 
vicious individuals entirely concealed from 
human penetration ; and, in a word, might 
imitate the verdict of a coroner—declare 
that murder had taken place, but add, 
that it was committed by persons unknown. 
For the purpose of tracing peculation to 
the peculator, corruption to the corruptor, 
and vice to the vicious, were the various 
committees employed from time to time 
in obedience to the votes and orders of 
the House; and the result was, that the 
committee, at which a spirited and truly 
irreproachable individual (Mr. Gregory ) 
presided, anne the course of three suc- 
cessive years, did (as well as two subse- 
quent committees) declare, that it was 
impossible for the government in the Last 
Indies to be foul, and the head of that 
government pure. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, and keeping in his view the 
resolution of the House accusatory of Mr. 
Hastings, Mr. Burke declared that he 
should consider himself justitied in all his 
succeeding motions, of which the first 
would be, ** That there be laid before 
this House copies of all correspondence, 
since the month of January 1782, between 
Warren Hastings, esq., late Governar-ge- 
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rectors, as well before as since the return 
of the said Governor-general, relative to 
the presents and other money privately 
received by the said Governor-general.” 
Mr. Windham seconded the motion. 
Alderman Le Mesurier, complained that 
the hon. gentleman had not stated to the 
House all the papers for which he meant 
to call; neither had he opened the points 
to which those papers were meant to 
be applied. This, doubtless, was always 
customary; and indeed common sense 


required that such a mode should con-. 


ony prevail, as the House would other- 
wise be drawn on step by step, till they 
could not know how to recede. The re- 
solutions, he understood, had passed in a 
very thin House; they ought not there- 
fore to be made the ground of so serious 
a proceeding. Mr. Hastings had proved 
himself a meritorious servant of the Com- 
pany ; and in giving him that character, he 
spoke impartially, as he was a perfect 
stranger to him, and did not even know 
his person: but from all which he had 
aecen of the records of the Company during 
the two last years, throughout which pe- 
riod he had been in the aiieeuot. he saw 
no reason whatever to suppose Mr. Hast- 
ings the delinquent the fon: gentleman 
had thought proper todescribe him. The 
hon. gentleman had chosen to indulge 
himself in some remarks relative to the 
trial by jury, and therefore, surely, after 
so public an avowal from that side of the 
House of an opinion against trials by jury, 
whenever the East India judicature should 


again fall under discussion, they would. 


not hear the gentlemen on the other side 
expressing their disapprobation of it in 
such vehement terms, as was their usual 
custom. He hoped the hon. gentleman 
would, in common candour, state to the 
House the whole of the papers for which 
he meant to move. 
Mr. Dundas remarked, that a variety of 
ointed strictures, manifestly levelled at 
Pimself, induced him, at one time, to ima- 
gine that he was the criminal whom the 
right hon. gentleman had determined to 
bring to justice. He was glad, however, 
on that occasion, and he should always re- 
joice if gentlemen, when they meant to 
say any thing which bore allusion to his 
conduct, would say it in that House, and in 
his presence, when. he might make that 
sort of reply which the accusation appeared 
to merit. He never was ashamed to mect 
all who had any thing to say against him, 
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“neral of Bengal, and the Court of Di- 
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face to face ; and he rather wished that 
they would act in that manly way, and not 
attack him in anonymous libels, and delu- 
sive pamphlets, crammed with false and 
illiberal charges, and circulated with in- 
dustry through every corner of the king- 
dom. The right hon. gentleman was of 
opinion, that he (Mr. Dundas) ought to 
have been the accuser of Mr. Hastings. 
Why, he was utterly at a loss to imagine, 
because at no one period of his life had he 
ever dropped the most distant hint that he 
meant to become the accuser of Mr. Hast- 
ings; but, on the contrary, he had again 
and again declared, that he had no such 
intention; and he appealed to those who 
sat with him on the secret committee, two 
of whom he saw opposite to him (colonel 
North and Mr. Ellis), whether he had 
even glanced at such an idea? He had, 
undoubtedly, been the person to suggest 
the string of resolutions which appeared 
upon their Journals; and he did not feel 
the smallest scruple to admit, that the 
same sentiments which he had entertained 
respecting Mr. Hastings, at the time of 
proposing those resolutions, he harboured 
concerning him at that moment. But, 
were these sentiments from which it was 
warrantable to infer, that he supposed the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings such as made 
him a fit object for a criminal prosecution ? 
Far from it. To what did the resolution, 
upon which the right hon. gentleman had 
laid so much stress, proceed? To nothing 
more than the recall of Mr. Hastings; a 


\ 


matter which he, at the time, thought ex- - 


pedient, and had recommended to the 
House in this particular light. With rea 
spect to the conduct of Mr. Hastings pre- 
vious to 1782, the breach of the treaty of 
Poorunder, and the great and expensive 
establishments which he had made in In- 
dia, he should briefly remark, that he, on 
these two occasions, thought him highly 
culpable at the time, and he still enter- 
tained the same idea; but he did not 
think that the procedure of Mr. Hastings 
amounted to criminality. He had exa- 
mined his conduct minutely; and he al- 
ways found, that when there was any im- 
proper conduct observable in Mr. Hast- 
ings, every possibility of annexing a cri- 
minal intention to it eluded his grasp, and 
there was always some letter of the court 
of directors, or some strong reason to jus- 
tify Mr. Hastings at the bottom. In order 
to explain the expensive establishments in 
India, he should beg leave to read a letter 
written home by Mr. Hastings in 1782, im 
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which he complained of the situation he 
was in, in consequence of so many writers 
being sent out to him, declaring, that he 
had at that time 250 young men, the 

ounger sons of the first families in Great 

ritain, all gaping for lacks and scram- 
bling for patronage, in the hopes of getting 
fortunes soon enough to return in the 
prime of life, and spend the remainder of 
their days in their native country. This 
remonstrance was received in England in 
the beginning of 1783. And what was 
the attention paid to it? During that im- 
maculate year, when sir Henry Fletcher 
sat at the head of the board of directors, 
so far from a restraining hand being ex- 
tended over the increase of the establish- 
mentsof India, no less than 36 writers were 
actually sent out. Indeed, he had not the 
list of the writers about him, but it was 
Pasa obvious from what shop they came. 

r. Hastings had since 1782 done essential 
services to the Company, and had received 
the thanks of the court of directors; not 
that he meant to shelter himself under 
their minute; had he been a director, 
most undoubtedly he should have signed 
the minute of thanks, being thoroughly 
convinced that they were merited by Mr. 
Hastings. And, upon this occasion, he 
felt it necessary to declare, that, although 
he thought it expedient to recall him in 
1782, on account of the breach of the 
treaty of Poorunder, and on account of 
the extremely expensive establishments 
introduced by him in India ; yet he much 
rejoiced that this resolution had not been 
carried into effect, because in such a case 
he should have proved the means of de- 
ptiving the Company of a most valuable 
servant, and the public of a governor-ge- 
neral of India remarkable for uncommon 
ardour, abilities, and capacity. He should 
not object to the motion; nor would he 
have troubled the House at all, had not so 
much been said personally to himself, that 
the House, he was persuaded, must have 
felt that it was due to them, that he should 
give some explanation on the points to 
which the right hon. gentleman had al- 
luded. 

Mr. For declared, that he had not the 
amallest idea of speaking during the course 
of the debate, had not some observations 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman, un- 
der which it was impossible for him to re- 
' main a moment silent. The only way in 
which he could meet the matter, was to 
Oppose assertion to assertion, and to de- 

re upon the word and honour of a gen- 

i 4a 
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tleman, that if, in talking of the 36 writers 
sent out in 1783, when sir Henry Fletcher 
sat at the head of the board of East India 
Directors, and when he had himself the 
honour to be in- administration, the right 
hon. gentleman meant to insinuate that he 
had been concerned in sending out any, 
he was completely and poe mistaken. 
In the whole course of his life, he never 
had sent out, or rather procured to be sent 
out to India, but one single writer, and 
that was at the time when the earl of Shel- 
burne presided over his Majesty’s councils. 
That, upon his word of honour, most so- 
lemnly pledged to the House, had been 
the only writer for whom he had ever pro- 
cured a recommendation, and succeeded. 
Indeed, if the House would recollect a 
little, it was not very likely that the Ad- 
ministration in which he had the honour 
to be, should stand remarkably well with 
the Board of Directors, as it was well 
known what their intentions were at the 
time, with a view to effect a reform of the 
Company. He considered it right to say 
thus much in consequence of the insinua- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, and the 
manner in which it had been conveyed to 
the House. 

Previous to his sitting down, he should 
beg leave briefly to touch upon the con- 
sistency of the right hon. gentleman, who, 
when hard driven to the point, and obliged, 
as it were, to defend his own conduct, had 
done that, which Heaven knew the right 
hon. gentleman could do at all times, with 
his opponents face to face, let the argu- 
ment bear as much as it would against 
him! But what sort of a defence had the 


“right hon. gentleman made? He had been 


reduced to the necessity of admitting, that 
he at one time entertained an opinion that 
Mr. Hastings, with respect to certain 
points, proceeded in a manner highly cul- 
pable; nay, he had added, that he was 
still of the same opinion, although almost 
in the same breath, certainly in the same 
speech, he had declared that he entertained 
a high opinion of Mr. Hastings, and praised 
his conduct as warmly in the latter part of 
his observations, as he had abused it in 
the former part. And what points had 
the right hon. gentleman chosen to select 
as the points in which he considered Mr. 
Hastings as having been highly culpable? 
Merely the two points of the Rohilla war, 
with the breach of the treaty of Poorunder, 
and in having introduced expensive esta- 
blishments in India. Gracious Heaven! 
did the whole idea which the right hon. 
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gentleman entertained of the culpability | general principle of trial by jury, but 
of Mr. Hastings amount only to this? Had | merely observed that the cause under con- 
the House heard nothing of Corah and | sideration. was of too much magnitude for 
Allahabad? of Cheyt Sing? of the Be- | the cognizance of the Court of King’s- 
gums? and of all the long catalogue of | bench, and had proposed to appeal to a 
crimes committed in India, to the infinite | tribunal and a form of trial as ancient as 
disturbance of the peace of the country, ; the constitution itself, of which it was a 
to the misery and even butchery of the | part. Thus had his right hon. friend 
natives, to the destruction of all confidence | evinced, that the highest species of of- 
in British faith, and to the everlasting dis- | fenders might be brought to trial, without 
race of the British name and character | resorting to any novel experiment on the 
in Hindostan ? constitution, but in a manner conformable 
Mr. Fox now read the resolution imme- | to usage, and before an ancient, legal, and 
diately pee that in which the House | constitutional tribunal. All this amounted 
resolved in 1782, that Mr. Hastings and | to one powerful proof, that the new Court 
Mr: Hornby should be recalled, and ap- | of Judicature, which took away the birth- 
ealed to every man of common sense, | right of Britons, made that evidence that 
whether that marked and strong censure | was not evidence before, and obliged cri- 
did no go immediately to Mr. Hastings | minals to accuse and to convict them- 
and governor Hornby? It was not in | selves, was not only a tribunal unconsti- 
language to express disgrace more strongly |-tutional in its origin and its principle, and 
than to declare that the delinquents ought | tyrannical and oppressive in its practice, 
to receive some mark of parliamentary | but altogether needless. | 
displeasure. Certainly these two resolu-| Mr. /itt said, that he should have con- 
tions, and the obvious construction of both, | tented himself with giving a silent assent — 
with the vote of recall passed at the India | to the motion, had he not heard such ex- 
House, in which governor Hastings was | traordinary language used by the right 
ermitted to resign in consequence of his| hon. gentleman who spoke last. He 
ong and meritorious services, was not a | should however have been ashamed of his 
little strange. How was this mode of re- | own feelings, could he have tamely suf- 
call to be reconciled to the resolution | fered such insinuations to be made, with- 
which stigmatized Mr. Hastings, and de- | out expressing some part of that indigna- 
clared it as the opinion of the House that | tion with which his breast was filled. 
he deserved some mark of parliamentary | What had been the charge made against 
displeasure? Was it not a contradiction | his right hon. friend? A charge of in- 
insulting to that House, and inconsistent | consistency, in now bearing testimony to 
to a shameful degree? The right hon. | the merits of an individual whom, upon a 
entlemnn thought proper to declare that | former occasion, he was supposed to have 
he would not have’sheltered himself under | considered as an object of censure. And 
a minute of the board of directors, but | by whom was this charge advanced? Let 
that had he been adirector, he would have | the House compare the charge and the 
signed that minute likewise; and, there- | party from whom it proceeded, and then 
fore, the right hon. gentleman, who had | judge whether he deserved censure for 
himself prevailed upon the House of Com- | suffering his temper to be somewhat ruffled 
mons to resolve in a grave and phlegmatic | by so barefaced, so shameless a.conduct. 
form, but in strong and energetic phrase, Yet, indeed, the right hon. gentleman had 
that governor Hastings deserved parlia- | not deviated from his consistency of argue 
mentary censure, would have given that | ment, when having first taken it for granted 
gentleman thanks for his long and merito- | that his right hon. friend had during a 
rious services! What egregious incon- | series of years continued to vent the most 
sistency! For the word ‘ Jong’ in the mi- | injurious and violent charges, and to 
nute of recall, undoubtedly comprehended | threaten with the severest punishment a 
the whole of the services of Mr. Hastings, | certain individual; he inferred that he was 
as well those before 1789, as those subse- | now become a convert in his supposed 
quent to that period. His right hon. friend | opinion, and had taken upon himself, from 
had been censured by a worthy alderman, ' his own recent practice, to dictate the 
for his supposed remark in respect to trial , form of words in which the recantation of 
by jury. The worthy magistrate had mis- | his friend ought to have been made. But 
andentoad his right hon. friend, who had | his right hon. friend had no need of such 
not expressed any disspprobation of the | a tutor, nor had he committed so egregi- 
(VOL. XXV.] | (3 Z]. 
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ous an absurdity as the right hon. gentle- 
man thought proper to lay to his charge. 
Eager to fix this imputation upon his right 
hon. friend, the right hon. gentleman had 
gone so far as to use the most unjustifiable 
Janguage, no less than a direct charge: of 
falsehood ; for which, however, finding 
even the most violent members of the 
House apparently shocked, he had apo- 
Jogized by saying, that he did not mean 
to apply the word in its generally offensive 
sense, yet he would still contend that his 
right hon. friend’s attempt to prove, that 
those resolutions which had been read, 
were such a pledge of his disapprobation 
of Mr. Hastings’s general conduct, as 
must stamp with inconsistency any subse- 
quent approbation of any part. The right 
hon. gentleman seemed determined to re- 
pene the acquiescence which his right 
on. friend had acknowledged to the prin- 
ciple of the vote of thanks of the directors, 
as an unanswerable proof of -his having 
changed his opinion with respect to those 
parts of Mr. Hastings’s conduct which he 
had formerly censured: and yet, whoever 
read with impartiality the vote alluded to, 
could not remain one moment under diffi- 
culties to discover, that in adopting the 
spirit and tenor of that vote, his right hon. 
friend could not have proceeded beyond 
the line of mere thanks to Mr. Hastings 
for some recent instances of his conduct, 
cautiously guarding against the most dis- 
tant encomiums upon those preceding 
parts which were the objects of his 
severest and most animated reprehension. 
It did not, however, in the least excite 
his astonishment to find that one specimen 
of the right hon. gentleman’s idea of con- 
sistency was the position, that where one 
fault could be found in any person, no 
merit ought to be admitted. The right 
hon. gentleman could not, surely, feel a 
“necessity for coming to so full an explana- 
‘tion of his sentiments on that head ; be- 
cause his conduct had already made them 
sufficiently public. For his own part, he 
should not measure his opinions by per- 
sons, but by principles; and this was true 
consistency; for, always to oppose and 
always to agree with the individual, except 
upon principle, was the worst of all sorts 
Of inconsistency : it was, however, such 
as the right hon. gentleman need not have 
taken sv much pains to hold up as that 
which he thought the proper line of con- 
duct; for his actions were, in this case, 
the full test of his sentiments. In pursu- 
ance of that doctrine=to abide by prin- 
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ciples, and not by persons, in forming an 
opinion of men’s conduct, there could be 
nothing more reconcilable than the pro- 
priety of condemning the party on one set 
of principles, and of acquitting, nay, of 
applauding him on another. This his 
right hon. friend had done with respect to 
Mr. Hastings. Considering his procedure 
under certain parts of his administration, 
and when embroiling the affairs of India 
by unnecessary and expensive wars; ex- 
citing the distrust and animosity of the 
native princes against this country, by in- 
fraction of treaties, and the extermination 
of a whole people, no doubt but he must 
have highlv resented and disapproved of 
such a conduct: but again, when he con- 
templated the exertions of his almost un- 
precedented talents in the unexpectedly 
great business of restoring peace and trav- 
quillity, re-establishing a confidential in- 
tercourse with the neighbouring power, 
and redeeming the credit of the Gare: 
ment, he would act highly \inconsistent 
with those feelings and principles, which, 
upon a former occasion, excited his in- 
dignation, if he were not at once to ac- 
knowledge and to applaud the merit which 
had produced such good effects. He 
held it absolutely necessary in point of 
justice and right, to examine the whole 
of the public conduct of any servant of 
the people, to give him due credit for such 
parts as were meritorious, as well as to 
censure him for such as were culpable ; 
and, for his own part, he should not hesi- 
tate one moment to declare that, how- 
ever censurable some parts of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s conduct might be made to appear, 
he must notwithstanding consider such as 
were praise-worthy as intitled to the 
warmest approbation—nay, as a sufficient 
ground for reward and thanks, could they 
be proved to predominate over what was 
exceptionable. The two right hon. gen- 
tlemen had contended that his right hon. 
friend, in moving the resolutions which 
were read, expressly pledged himself to 
institute acriminal inquiry, of which those 
resolutions were to stand forth as the 
foundation. This position he must posi- 
tively deny, as the object of those resolu- 
tions was manifestly of a very different 
tendency, and simply went to establish 
the necessity of Mr. Hastings’s recall, 
not on account of mal-administration ; but 
because, having lost the confidence of cer- 
tain neighbouring princes, he would (as 
it was then conceived) lose the power of 
reducing the confused and unsettled state 
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of those countries to order and regularity. 
Were it to be admitted, that a vote for 
the purpose of recalling a governor, on 
motives of policy, ought necessarily to be 
considered as a ground of a criminal pro- 
secution, such a doctrine would draw after 
It the most monstrous consequences ; for 
it must either reduce Parliament to the 
necessity of hesitating concerning such a 
measure, however urgent the occasion 
might prove, until after a full examination 
of the conduct of the governor, or it must 
lead to the greatest oppression, by ren- 
dering a prosecution indispensable, al- 
though no adequate inquiry might have 
been instituted to determine on its pro- 
priety. Atall events, it was unanswer- 
ably demonstrable that, at the passing of 
those resolutions, they were not intended 
as a foundation for any criminal proceed- 
ings, because they contained in themsclves 
the whole of the object for which they 
were calculated ; incontrovertibly esta- 
blishing the position, that it appeared ne- 
cessary to introduce and maintain a con- 
fidence with the princes of India. Cer- 
tain governors in India having also lost 
that confidence, it was advisable—What ? 
to punish? No! but to recall those go- 
vernors. Whether the conduct by which 
the confidence of the native princes was 
lost, had been occasioned by the execu- 
tion of orders from home, or resulted 
from the imprudence of the governors 
themselves, was a question by no means 
involved in either the propriety or impro- 
priety of the recall; because, to be the 
agents in a system of which the people of 
Andia disapproved, would as effectually 
destroy the confidence of those people as 
to have become the original devisers of it. 
Therefore, however guilty Mr. Hastings 
might possibly prove, the resolutions now 
referred to, were by no means a charge 
against him ; because, whether innocent 
or guilty, his return from India was appa- 
rently necessary at the time, and those 
resolutions only went to point out and 
state how absolutely such a necessity 
existed. 

The right hon. gentleman had dwelt on 
the extermination of the Rohillas with all 
the exaggerated and heightened colouring 


-with which he was in general used to grace 


his argument; there was no person who 
had heard him, but would have imagined 
that this event had been, in fact, attended 
by unexampled barbarity, even not less 
than the massacre of all the wretched in- 
habitants of the country, without distinc- 
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tion of age, sex, or condition; and he had 
also represented it as a subject, on which 
his right hon. friend thought so highly as 
to make it a matter of speculation and in- 
quiry, whether such a proceeding put in 
the estimate with a sum of forty lacks of 
rupees were justifiable or not. His right 
hon. friend had never entered upon such 
an inquiry, neither did he suggest any 
such doubt, having barely stated in his 
resolution, that the desolation of the 
country was not necessary towards the 
recovery of the money ; nor had he at all 
gone into a consideration of the measure 
itself, with respect either to its justice or 
humanity, but simply with an eye to its 
efficacy towards the object which it was 
intended to promote. But this was not 
the only mark of disingenuousness from 
the right hon. gentleman, because he was 
by no means justitied in having repre- 
sented in such melancholy language, the 
extirpation of that people, since it was not, 
as he had appeared to insinuate, a pauls dy 
ing and cutting off the lives of the people, 
but merely the removal of them to a dif- 
ferent place. He should not be surprised 
to hear himself represented, in conse- 
quence of what he was now saying, as 
having attempted to describe the forcing 
a people from their possessions and re- 
moving them to a distance, as in itself 
exceedingly insignificant, and, of course, 
not liable to the reproach of injustice and 
inhumanity: but he had personally expe- 
rienced so much of that uncandid manner 
of arguing, that he could now coolly dis- 
regard and despise it. He did indecd 
consider such an extermination (though 
far short of Ictting louse all the horrors of 
fire and sword, as the right hon. gentle- 
man had endeavoured to represent the 
affair of the Rohillas) in a most horribly 
alarming point of view, and so repugnant 
to every sentiment of human nature, that 
nothing could possibly justify it except - 
the strongest motives of political expe- 
diency, and that, throughout, irrefragably 
supported by all the invincible principles 
of necessary justice. 

The right hon. mover had thought pro- 
per to set off with an attack upon his right 

on. friend for not having come forward 
in the present case as the prosecutor of 
Mr. Hastings. He had already shewn- 
why it was not his right hon. friend’s duty 
to adopt the measure on the idea of his 
having been pledged to it by the reso- 
lutions. But, perhaps, the right hon. 
gentleman imagined that his right hon. 
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friend would have proved the most proper 
person to have conducted the business of 
the prosecution, and, for that reason, in- 
dependently of the notion of his having 
been committed, wished him to have taken 
it upon himself. He must confess, that 
if there were any real guilt to be investi- 
gated, and any punishment to be inflicted, 
that his right bon friend would indeed 

rove full as proper a person to take the 
ead, and full as likely to accomplish all 
the purposes of eae justice, as those 
gentlemen into whose hands the prosecu- 
tion had fallen, But as another right hon. 
gentleman obseryed, that there were occa- 
sions when the bounds and established 
rules of justice ought to be overleaped, 
and a prosecution conducted rather b 
violence and resentment, than by the duil 
forms of ordinary proceeding ; perhaps, 
considering the present business in that 
point of view, the gentlemen who had 
taken it up, were the fittest persons to 
carry it through all its branches from the 
beginning to the end. 

With respect to the breach of the treaty 
of Poorunder, and the seizing on the pro- 
vinces of Corah and Allahabad, he must 
beg leave to remind the House that, sub- 
sequently to the transactions in those pro- 
vinces, which took place during either 
1772 or 1774, an Act of Parliament had 
been passed altering the whole system of 
East India government, and, instead of a 
president and council of Bengal, appoint- 
ing Mr. Hastings, by name, governor- 

eneral of the whole of the settlements. 
t would, therefore, prove at once highly 
inconsistent and absurd to consider him 
at the present period in the light of a cul- 
Pe for any measures taken previous to 

ig nomination to that distinguished post, 
which in itself was the highest certificate 
of the approbation of Parliament. All the 
papers required were certainly very proper 
to be laid before the House, let the mode 
in which the prosecution should be con- 
ducted be what it might. He should, for 
the present, avoid giving any opinion re- 
specting the several proposed modes of 
trial; but as the right hon. gentleman had 
appeared to determine upon impeachment, 
as the best calculated to answer the end 
proposed, he hoped that he would as early 
as possible make the House acquainted 
with the different steps which he proposed 
to take. He was happy to feel that he 
should come to the business with the most 
perfect impartiality ; and should the right 
hon, gentleman bring fully home to Mr. 
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Hastings the violent imputations of atro- 
cious crimes, he, for his own part, far 
from screening, would wish to bring down 
upon him the most exemplary punish- 
ment. 

Mr. B. Rous felt it requisite to offer 
himself in reply to that part of Mr. Burke’s 
speech, in which he had insinuated, that 
as he (Mr. Rous) originally seconded the 
motion for the select committee, it would 
have proved more becoming had he 
brought forward the business of that day. 
Qn that occasion the right hon. gentleman 
would please to recollect that he not only 
seconded the motion for the select com- 
mittee, but acted as one of its members, 
and when its first object was the investi- 
gation of the state and proceedings of the 
Supreme Judicature of Bengal. On this 
committee did he sit during the second 
session ; but at length, the great object 
was, to his astonishment and concern, 
most materially departed from, and points 
actually foreign to its nature received the 
preference in discussion. During the third 
session his name was put, without his know- 
ledge, on the committee, whilst he remain- 
ed absent in Shropshire. Not, therefore, 
attending, with what propriety could the 
right hon. gentleman think of selecting 
him as the necessary person to move aa 
impeachment against Mr. Hastings, whom 
he had not considered as a criminal ? 

Mr. Francis observed, that the strong 
impressions made upon general Clavering’s 
mind and- his own, relative to the ex- 
tremely barbarous mode of Brovecues 
hostilities against the Robhillas, proceede 
from informations given to them by a 
British officer, then invested with the 
command of the troops employed on the 
gccasion, 7 

Mr. Vansittart contended, that in ge- 
neral the nature of the Rohilla war was 
little understood, and that the extirpation 
of the Rohillas had never taken place. 
Mere chance, inattention, or error, had in- 
troduced the word ‘ extirpation ;’ and thus 
it stood, falsely and absurdly translated 
from a term, of a different meaning, in the 
Persic language. 

Lord North felt it necessary to bring 
back to the recollection of the House that, 
with their consent, he, during the year 
1774, assisted in nominating Mr. Hastings 
governor-general of Bengal; that in 1776 
the directors, very properly, removed him; 
but that a majority of the court of pro- 
prietors overpowered their act, and once 
more confirmed. Mr. Hastings in his ge; 
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vernment. It was once conceived that a 
certain gentleman (Mr. Laughlin Mac- 
leane) would have proved able to bring 
Mr. Hastings to a resignation of his go- 
vernment; but when the former reached 

Calcutta, the latter disowned him and kept 
his post. During no inconsiderable period, 
affairs prospered under the administration 
of Mr. Hastings. The circumstances of 
the Rohilla war were most imperfectl 
understood in England, previous to their 
investigation by the secret and select com- 
mittees. Then, indeed, did censure alight 
upon the conduct of Mr. Hastings; and 
not only this gentleman, but even the 
court of directors, were deemed repre- 
hensible for the breach of the treaty of 
Poorunder. Lord North added, that, for 
his own part, he did not then think it 
aii to recall Mr. Hastings, Great 

ritain being on the eve of a war with 
France, who was likely to turn her arms 
against the English territories in the East 
Indies; but not less likely to find their 
progress effectually checked by milita 
measures resulting from the plans of suc 

a vigorous and able mind as that ef Mr. 
Hastings. When general Clavering, col. 
Monson, and Mr. Franca. arrived in In- 
dia, and secured a majority in council, the 
government became, of all others, the best 
conducted, yet was not of very long dura- 
tion, two of the gentlemen dying. With 
regard to the charge of inconsistency, 
about which so ack had been said, his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Dundas) must give 
him leave to contend, without meaning to 
impute consistency to him, that a manifest 
want of consistency appeared between the 
resolution which declared that Mr. Hast- 
ings had acted in a manner disgraceful to 
the national honour, and deserving of par- 
Jiamentary displeasure, and the vote of 
recall, which spoke of his long and meri- 
torious services: for the word ‘ long’ in- 
disputably went to the extent of compre- 
hending all his services; and surely no 
absurdity could be more glaring, whilst 
this resolution remained unrescinded upon 
the Journals. 

_ Major Scott rose and said:—As the 
right hon. mover, amidst all his declama- 
tions, has not thought proper to bring a 
single charge against Mr. Hastings, I shall 
not intrude myself long upon the indul- 
gence of the House. It is true he has 
promised a great deal; but I have been 
accustomed to the right hon. gentleman’s 
pledges on former occasions. He has 
thought proper sometimes to descend from 
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the high and important station he fills in 
this country, to the rank of a common 
pamphleteer ; and I now hold in my hand, 
Sir, a speech published by Mr. Dodsley, 
as what the right hon. gentleman said in 
this House on the lst of December, 1783, 
before 1 had the honour to be a member 
of it. But when it appeared to the world 
in the shape of a pamphlet, I had an op- 
portunity of meeting the rignt hon. gen- 
tleman upon equal terms. I replied to it, 
and I appeal to the good sense of every 
man who is not tinctured by party preju- 
dices, to declare whether I have not satis- 
factorily refuted every charge brought 
against Mr. Hastings. His speech and 
my answer are before the public, and they 
have pronounced in my favour.. The 
charges are numerous; they are the es- 
sence of all his reports; and if they had 
been true, Mr. Hastings deserved to have 
lost twenty lives, if he had had them, for 
the magnitude of his crimes. I will go 
farther, Sir; as I have already refuted 
what the right hon. gentleman has assert- 
ed, I am not afraid of pledging myself to 
refute all that he may hereafter produce 
in the course of this inquiry. The right 
hon. gentleman now proposes to proceed 
against Mr. Hastings; but how does he 
do it? He comes forward this day to move 
for papers, in order to found his charges 
upon. If the right hon. gentleman was a 
fair accuser, who acted from a regard to 
public justice, and not for private ven- 
geance, would this be the mode of his 

roceeding? Year after year he has pledged 
bimeelf to God, this House, and to his 
Country, to prove Mr. Hastings a most 
notorious delinquent. Last year, seven 
weeks before the House rose, he declared 
his intention of prosecuting Mr. Hastings; 
but it would have saved time, if he had 
then moved for the papers he now intends 
to call for; and it would have been the: 
conduct of a manly, fair, and honourable 
accuser, if he had given Mr. Hastings some 
intimation of his mode of proceeding, by 
stating to the House what he has now 
stated. Such conduct would, indeed, have ' 
been fair, honourable, and parliamentary ; 
but it would not have been the conduct of 
a man who takes the duke of Parma for 
his model: ** Dolus an virtus quis in hoste 
requirit.”. This House, however, will not, 
I trust, adopt the sentiments and conduct 
of the right hon. gentleman. I have a 
confidence in the Bonaur and justice of 
this House, and I am sure that they will 
protect a man who is universally allowed 
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to have performed great and important 
services to his country, from unqualified 
abuse, and unmerited calumny. The right 
hon. gentleman has talked much of the 
labours of his committee, and the accuracy 
of the reports: but, Sir, I assert that the 
Reports of the select committee are par- 
tial and unjust; that the most unwarrant- 
able means were used to criminate Mr. 
Hastings in those Reports, and that when- 
ever any evidence appeared that served to 
exculpate him, it was suppressed. I do 
not make this charge lightly. I pledge 
myself to prove it; and if I do not prove 
it, I will consent to be called a calumniator 
in the face of this House. Nay, Sir, I 
will now state to you two curious facts. 
The select committee summoned a gentle- 
man of high rank in the Company’s civil 
service before them. I was in the com- 
njittee-room, as a spectator, and was turned 
out very civilly by the right hon. gentle- 
man—who then asked various questions 
of the person who had becn summoned, but 
finding that his answers were not tending to 
the purpose the right hon. gentleman want- 
ed, he told the committce there was no ne- 
--cessity to examine the gentleman they had 
summoned. Will the House approve of 
this mode of proceeding ? The committee 
summoned an officer of high rank before 
them, lieut. col. Robert Stuart; the right 
hon. gentleman examined him, as to what 
the deems his strong hold, the state and 
condition of Oude. Col. Stuart’s answer 
to the right-hon. gentleman’s first question 
was perfectly satisfactory, that Oude was 
in @ ruinous state; but unfortunately the 
colonel attributed, in his reply to the next 
Paha the ruin of Oude to causes that 

ollowed from measures which were not 
the measures of Mr. Hastings. He then 
examined him as to the begums and their 
eunuchs. Col. Stuart stated instances of 
their disaffection and intrigues so early as 
1776. What was the consequence? I 
engage to prove to every man of common 
sense that that evidence was most material 
for the exculpation of Mr. Hastings, and 
that it contains more matter of fact than 
half the Reports; but it was wholly and 
completely suppressed. The most atten- 
tive reader of the Reports knows nothing 
of col. Stuart or his evidence. The House 
and the nation know the scandalous uses 
to which these unjust, and partial, and im- 
pefect Reports were applied upon a great 
occasion, which fortunately failed. 1 ac- 
cuse that committee of the grossest par- 


tiality, and I am ready to prove it. Long 
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before I had the honour of a seat in this 
House, I have often sat with surprise and 
astonishment in the gallery, while the right 
hon. gentleman has been describing in 
terms more glowing than I supposed the 
warmest imagination could have invented, 
the murders, robberies, cppressions, and 
cruelties practised by British subjects in 
India. Upon these occasions, I have been 
sometimes led to think that the greatest 
part of my life has not been passed in the 
fertile plains of Bengal, but in some diss 
tant quarter of the globe—so remote were 
the descriptions from the real state of facts. 
Upon this subject I shall say more when 
the condition of Almas Ally Cawn, with 
his unfortunate wives and children, and 
the oppressed princes and begums, shall 
come regularly before us. The right hon. 
gentleman’s character was once high and 
reputable in this country. Why it is not 
$0 now, is perhaps owing to his intemperate 
persecution of a man whose merits are 
universally acknowledged. And I repeat 
it, Sir, that the most unjustifiable means 
have been used to depreciate his character; 
means that, however unworthy the dignity 
of a member of this House, taking up a 
great public subject upon great public 
principles, are strictly consistent with the 
character of a man who takes the duke of 
Parma for his model, and professes to at- 
tack Mr. Hastings upon the grounds that 
that general attacked Henry the 4th. But 
the right hon. gentleman has now stated 
that he will produce specific charges as 
soon as he gets the papers he means to 
move for. 1 hope there will be no delay. 
I promise him, that I will assist him in 
the production of papers as far as I can; 
but though I do not wish to narrow his 
ground, yct I hope the House will under- 
stand that his pledge was made previous 
to the existence of any of the papers 
that he now may move for, and I confide 
in their justice and honour not to permit 
any unnecessary delay. And here I ho 

I shall be in order, if 1 say I speak the 
sentiments of Mr. Hastings on this subject. 
I had the honour to be long employed for 
that gentleman: by his return to England, 
my agency has of course expired; but I 
entertain tor him the warmest sentiments 
of affection and regard. My own repu- 
tation, too, is concerned in the issue of 
this business; but that, Sir, is cf very 
small consequence, compared to the im- 
portance of this inquiry. 1 speak this for 
Mr. Hastings, when I say, that he most 
anxiously wishes for an inquiry into his 
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conduct, the most rigid that this House 
can adopt; that he wishes it to be brought 
down to the very day of his departure 
from Bengal, and to rise or fall in the 
opinion of this House and this country by 
the result of this inquiry. But while he 
expresses his solicitude for an inquiry, he 
throws himself with confidence upon the 
honour and justice of this House; and he 
trusts they will not suffer his character to 
be the sport of calumny for three years 
to come, as it has been for three years 
past. He trusts the House will protect 
him from that general unqualified abuse 
to which he has been so long subject, and 
that the right hon. gentleman will be di- 
rected to bring specific charges to which 
plain and direct refutations can be given. 

And now, Sir, I beg to say a few words 
in reply to what fell from the noble lord 
‘relative to the Rohilla war, the sale of 
Corah and Allahabad, and the stoppage 
of the King’s tribute. The Rohilla war 
was not the war of Mr. Hastings. It was 
founded on measures which were adopted 
‘before Mr. Hastings arrived in Bengal, 
and on measures which he disapproved. 
‘I was a licutenant in Bengal, and upon 
the service which produced the Rohilla 
war. I shall state my facts from the 
Fifth Report of the secret committee. It 
there appears, that in consequence of a 
threatened invasion of the Mahrattas, a 
ici was entered into between Sujah 
Dowlah and the Rohillas, one condition 
of which was, that on the expulsion of 
the Mahrattas from Rohilcund, by the 
jomt forces of Sujah Dowlah and the 
Company, the Rohillas were to pay forty 
lacks of rupees to Sujah Dowlah. To 
this treaty general sir Robert Barker, on 
the part of the Company, was the gua- 
rantee. This agreement was faithfully 
performed on the part of the English, and 
Sujah Dowlah. We marched under the 
command of sir Robert into Rohilcund. 
We pursued the Mabhrattas across the 
Ganges, forded it after them, and con- 
tinued encamped on the banks of the 
Ganges till the rains set in, when we re- 
turned to our own provinces. The money 
was demanded by Sujah Dowlah, and re- 
“fused. In such a light did the conduct of 
‘the Rohilla chiefs appear to sir Robert, 
that in three several letters now on your 
table he pressed the governor and council 
‘to empower him to act against them, and 
states the treachcrous conduct of the Ro- 
hillas to be proverbial throughout In- 
~dostan. The Rohilla war was afterwards 
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undertaken by Mr. Hastings, in conse- 
guence of this breach of treaty. The 
directors at first, when they heard it, al- 
lowed that it was justly undertaken, 
though they lamented the necessity. But 
afterwards this war was used as an instrue 
ment by the Government at home to effect 
the removal of Mr. Hastings. 

There is another point I wish to set the 
House right in. The Rohillas were not a 
nation, as the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
lox) styles them. The inhabitants of the 
country called Rolhilcund are Hindoos ; 
they may probably be two millions in 
number, and they have never been dis- 
turbed in their possessions. The Rohillas 
invaded Rohilcund in 1742, when the 
Mogul empire was in its decline; and 
attempts were made to drive them again 
across the Ganges, but they succeeded in 
conquering and possessing the country. I 
believe their number did not exceed 
50,000. Of these at least 25,000 are now 
in Rohilcund with Fyzulla Cawn, and the 
remainder were forced across the Ganges, 
which the right hon. gentleman, in glow- 
ing terms, calls the extirpation of a whole 
nation.— With respect to the stoppage of 
the King’s tribute, and the sale of Corah 
and Allahabad, these circumstances seem 
as little understood as the Rohilla war. 
With regard to the first, Mr. Hastings 
found some arrear existing on his arrival 
in Bengal. This he withheld, and deter- 
mined to pay no farther sum till he re- 
ceived the orders of the Company: and 
why? because the king had gone with 
the Mahrattas to Wihly, and was actually 
a prisoncr. What did the Company do? 
They approved what Mr. Hastings had 
done, and they particularly ordered that 
not a rupee should be paid to the king 
without special orders from England. Wiil 
you blame Mr. Tastings for this? As to 
the sale of Corah and Allahabad, they 
were to remain by lord Clive’s treaty in 
the possession of the king, for the support 
He ceded them to the 
Mahrattas. What was Mr. Hastings to 
do? either to allow the Mahrattas to pos- - 
sess them, or to take them himself, or to 
yield*them to Sujah Dowlah, to whom 
they had formerly belonged. He did the 
latter, and received fifty lacks of rupees 
for them. The Company very highly ap- 
proved the transaction. And I desire to 
ask, whether, amidst the various changes 
that have happened, sometimes this go- 
vernment possessing more power, and 
sometimes less, in the management of the 
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Company's affairs, any man or set of men 
have ordered that the arrears of tribute 
should be paid to the king, or Corah and 
Allahabad restored to him? Certainly 
they have not; and it is as ridiculous as 
unjust to blame Mr. Hastings on these 
grounds. 

Now, Sir, a very few words as to what 
fell from the noble lord relative to the re- 
signation of Mr. Hastings. He says, that 
after the Company had supported Mr. 
Hastings, his agent, or vakeel, colonel 
Macleane, resigned the government of 
Bengal for him. Will the noble lord detail 
to this House the secret management that 
brought about this resignation? If he wilJ, 
I can assure the noble lord that Mr. Hast- 
ings will be much obliged to him; for to 
this hour he is ignorant of it. But the 
proceeding is palpable. If Mr. Macleane 
did really possess authority to resign for 
Mr. Hastings, why not produce it to the 
directors? Was that done? No. The 
powers were inspected by three directors 
only, and one of the three declared they 
were no powers; but the court agreed to 
sanction them, and the resignation was ac- 
cepted. We know the consequences ; and 
I think now, as I always thought, that in 
that business Mr. Hastings and general 
Clavering were both used ill, and both 
’ kept in the dark. But the noble lord says, 
after general Clavering’s death he conti- 
nued Mr. Hastings; and he assigns two 
unanswerable reasons for so doing ; first, 
that it was the wish of his constituents; 
and secondly, that Mr. Hastings possessed 
vigour and abilities: but I really, Sir, am 
a good deal surprised at a distinction the 
noble lord makes. I have a great respect 
for. the noble lord, otherwise I should be 
inclined to animadvert upon a curious dis- 
tinction that he attempts to draw between 
the original appointment of Mr. Hastings 
by name in this House in 1774, and the 
continuation of him three several times, 
when his first commission expired. It is 
true, the name of Mr. Hastings was not 
mentioned in 1779, or in 1780, when he 
was re-appointed each time for one year, 
or in 1781, when he was re-appointed for 
ten years: but this I say, that the noble 
lord appointed him at these several periods, 
in point of fact, as much as he originally 
appointed him in 1774; and he has assigned 
an unanswerable reason for so doing, that 
he possessed vigour and abilities, and was 
approved of by the Company. I only wish 
to observe, that at these periods the Ro- 
hilla war, the sale of Corah, the charges 
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of peculation, and the Mahratta war, were 
known, and had been canvassed over again 
and again in England. Andnow, Sir, I shall 
sit down with repeating, that on the part 
of Mr. Hastings, I anxiously express my 
wishes for an inquiry ; and I am confident 
that this House is too sensible of what is 
due to its dignity, its honour, and its vir- 
tue, to be influenced in the course of that 
inquiry by the principles of the duke of 
Parma. 

Mr. Burke answered, that he never 
failed to preserve the utmost calmness of 
temper, if attacked merely by personali- 
ties ; but he could not hear that the Rohillas 
were extirpated, and a whole people de- 
prived of their existence, without consi- 
derable warmth and indignation. Doubt- 
less, it was wrong; it was a weakness in 
him to give way to his feelings upon such 
a trifling occasion, and he would endea- 
vour to amend his fault. The hon. gen- 
tleman had most certainly explained the 
matter of the Rohillas very curiously, and 
satisfactorily to the House. The Rohillas 
were strangers, and therefore they had no 
right to the country in which they lived. 
Undoubtedly, the English had a better 
right, and a clearer title; they were not 
strangers, but the aboriginal natives, men 
with swarthy complexions, children of the 
sun, and, from their infancy, possessors of 
the soil! This being the case, to be sure 
they did wisely to extirpate the Rohilla 
race, and extinguish a whole people. The 
hon. gentleman’s declaration, that he had 
refuted all his charges, and that if he 
made twice as many he would refute them 
also, reminded him of the gallant Bobadil 
in the play, “‘ Twenty more! Kill them! 
—Twenty more! Kill them too!” The 
champion, doubtless, was invincible, or 
he would not have talked so valiantly. 
His threat was equal to a reply once pub- 
lished to a sermon on the 30th of January, 
which was entitled, “* A Reply to all the 
Sermons that ever have been, and to all 
that ever shall be preached on the 30th of 
January.” As to his having omitted any 
of the evidence received by the select 
committee, the Report in question had not 
been drawn by him; but if it had, the fact 
might have been the same, as every com- 
mittee, in drawing up their reports, en- 
joyed a right to exercise their own judg- 
ments, and insert or omit just as much of 
the evidence as they might judge proper: 
but if there was cause for complaint, an 
opportunity would offer for urging it. As 
to his acting upon feelings of private 
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enmity, he felt no malice against any 
man; if any lurked in his mind, it was un- 
known to him, and was a vice of disposi- 
tion with which nature cursed him, and 
which he had neither yet discovered, nor, 
of course, subdued and eradicated. As 
to his having sent out writers to India, as 
@ right hon. gentleman asserted, what 
crime was there in that fact 2 or how did 
it disqualify him from calling the conduct 
of Mr. Hastings in question? The only 
misfortune was, that in truth, though he 
had lived so much in the world, and en- 
joyed so large a circle of acquaintance of 
all sorts and degrees, he never once had 
made a director, nor sent out, or pro- 
cured to be sent out, a single writer to 
India; no, not one! The right hon. gen- 
tleman was out in hisconjecture. Again, 
the right hon. gentleman ‘ knew him by 
his style,’ and had discovered him in the 
dispatches of the board of directors in 
1783. What a miserable judge of style 
must the right hon. gentleman be, when 
it so happened, that he never had written 
a line in any one dispatch of the board of 
directors in the aisle course of his life! 
The right hon. gentleman held an office, 
the duty of which was extremely singular ; 
his duty was to think what another man 
should say; for, as head of the board of 
control, the right hon. gentleman dictated 
what others signed, and thus the dispatches 
sent to India contained the right hon. 
gentleman's sentiments, with the board of 
directors signatures. Now, had he been 


concerned in writing the dispatches of the 


directors in 1783, he should have done 
little more than revise them, and perhaps 
have corrected their style; in fact, he 
sheuld have acted as the directors clerk; 
and this, surely, was an office of low de- 
gree and little worth his notice. 

Mr. Dundas declared, when he men- 
tioned the thirty-six writers sent out in 
1783, he did not entertain the most dis- 
tant idea of insinuating that the right hon. 
gentleman had any hand in. the disposal 
of these employments, but merely stated 
the fact. Hedid not know who had sent 
then out, and it was to him a matter of 

erfect indifference. In regard to what 
e had said of the right hon. gentleman’s 
having a hand in the directors dispatches 
of 1783, if the fact were as the right hon. 
dale had stated it, undoubtedly he 
ad been mistaken: the reason of stating 
it was, because that in reading lately upon 
the subject of the trade of a particulir 
art of India, where the question was, 
[ VOL. XXV.] 
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whether it should be carried on by a mo- 
nopoly, or be made an open trade, an ad- 
mirably well-timed letter had come into 
his hand, and finding the style remarkably 
good, he had exclaimed to a friend near 
him, ¢ this is surely Mr. Burke’s writing !’ 
but in that conjecture he meant the right 
hon. gentleman no dishonour; however, 
he now found that he had robbed the di- 
rectors of a degree of credit which was 
due to them, and placed it to the account 
of the right hon. gentleman. 

The question was put and carried; as 
were also motions for a variety of other 
papers. On Mr. Burke’s moving, ‘¢ That 
there be laid before this House copies of 
all other correspondence during the resi- 
dence of John Bristow, esq. together with 
the documents therewith transmitted from 
the province of Oude, and also the an- 
swvers thereto, and of all proceedings rela- 
tive to his conduct during the said resi- 
dency, from the month of October, 1782,” 

Mr. Pitt contended, that the motion 
went to the production of new matter, 
and must, if carried, stretch out the sub- 
ject unnecessarily into a wider field. 

Mr. Dundas remarked, that it behoved 
Mr. Burke to explain the nature of every 
new point, in order to illustrate which, he 
might think it proper to call for papers. 

The Speaker now complained of ill- . 
ness ; in consequence of which, the House 
adjourned. 


Feb. 20. The adjourned debate being 
resumed, 

‘Mr. Burke desired to acquaint the 
House, that, in order to obviate the im- 
putation of prolixity, he would withdraw 
the last motion he had made on Friday, 
and substitute the following, ‘* That there 
be laid before this House, copies or dupli- 
cates of all correspondence, minutes of 
the governor-yeneral and members of the 
council, and’ instructions relative to the 
state and condition of the country of Oude 
and its dependencies, and of the reigning 
family thercof, together with all charges 
made by the late governor-general of 
Bengal against the resident Middleton, 
and the assistant resident Johnson, and 
the resident Bristow, as well as all cor- 
respondence, minutes of the governor 


general and members of the council, and 


instructions which may not be compre- 
hended in the foregoing, relative to Almas 
Ali Khan.” 
Mr. Dundas contended, that the Reports 
of the select committee were not sufii- 
[44] 
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ciently decisive to warrant a determination 
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of the House to prosecute Mr. Hastings 
criminally ; and therefore he wished to be 


‘convinced how far the right hon. gentle- 


‘man would insist on calling for a number 


of papers, without giving any precise idea 
to the House, how far those papers re- 
lated to the subject of criminality which 


‘he intended to bring forward. 


\ 


Mr. Burke begged leave to remind the 
right hon. gentleman, that, in all criminal 
inquiry, the accuser, who, by becoming 
such, took upon himself the onus proband:, 
had a right to assume two things ; of which 
the first was, that a supposition of guilt in 
a person who filled a station of conse- 
quence and honour, entitled the accuser 
to a hearing; and the next, that such do- 
cuments, proofs, or papers, as the person 


"accusing saw or esteemed necessary to 
-support the charge which he undertook 


to bring on, ought to be free and acces- 
sible. A refusal must be attended with a 
double injustice. If the accuser wanted 
collateral or explanatory aid, he ought 


‘ not to be denied it; for by its aid he could 
digest, explain, simplify, or methodize 


those facts of which he was in prior pos- 


“‘gession: or if, on the other hand, the 
- grounds of accusation could beextenuated, 


if the severity of the charge could be 


abated, nay, annihilated, a denial of that 


‘opportunity to the accuser was an injus- 


tice to the accused. Were the hand of 
ppwer to deny him such documents as he 


: called for, he must then rest himself upon 


the sole conviction of having done his 


‘duty. He felt it a heavy and painful task, 


‘that the burthen should have fallen to his 
‘lot, who was connected only with acquired 


power, the friends he had being such as 


- those mee whom Heaven had bestowed 


- some o 


the greatest talents which nature 
could possess; a concurrence of circum- 


“ stances had rendered that task to him in- 


evitable, and a collection of proof made it 


also upon him a duty. He had heard, 


cause, he would persevere. 


hee 


and he was convinced of it, that he had 


_ to encounter some of the first weight and 


opulence of this country; he foresaw all 
this,'and relying upon the justice of his 
The people 
would not, he was informed, follow at his 
heels; this was a question which he never 
asked himself, or, at least, never put in 


competition with the awful sense which he . 
entertained of that duty, which he owed 


to the interests of humanity. ‘ He was 
not to be popular; the people of England 
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what pursuit? In the pursuit of the cause 
of humanity? What! for having taken 
up the cause of the injured and oppressed 
fellow subjects of the people of England 
in India; for attempting to procure an 
atonement to Indian nations, who had 
been scourged by their iniquitous servants 
—was he to be unpopular? O! miserable 
public! let him then remain the object of 
ersecution, he entreated, and practise a 
esson which he had Jearned in bis earlier 
infancy, and which he would remember 
to his latest breath, ‘* Blessed are they 
who are persecuted for justice sake, for 
they shail, have their reward;’ that re- 
ward which he should endeavour to enjoy 
a conscious possession of. And if those 
people who raised monuments to their be- 
nevolence, by forming asylums and re- 
ceptacles for human misery, were justly 
ranked for such deeds amongst the be- 
nefactors to mankind, did not the man 
who pulled down tyranny, eradicated 
cruelty, and avenged: the oppressed, 
deserve a title to the good opinion 
of his fellow-creatures? The downfall 
of the greatest empire which this world 
ever saw, had been universally agreed 
upon to have originated in the mal-admi- 
nistration of its provinces. Rome never 
felt within herself the seeds of decline, till 
corruption from foreign misconduct ime 
paired her vitals, and, as Midianus, an ele- 
gant commentator upon the orations of 
Cicero observed, ‘* prevaricatione testie 
nionit,’ by prevarication of testimony, the 
inroads of corruption destroyed the poli- 
tical frame, and then were all things at 
stake. But even then, a man of the firn 
family and connexions and rank in the 
state, was brought to punishment. Verres, 
the governor of Sicily, was accused by 
Cicero for the mal-administration of the 
province committed to his care. The 
connexions of the accused were some of 
the most splendid and opulent of Rome; 
among these were the Hortensii, and even 
the Metellii. It was not a party for or 
against government, it was the govern- 
ment itself which adopted the prosecution, 
and no less than one hundred and fifty 
days were granted tothe accuser to collect 
the materials for his accusation, and that 
from a province so near as Sicily is to 
Italy; and the justice of the Roman 
senate allowed not only the time for 
digesting the matter of the accusation, 
but also opened, without reserve, all the 
cabinets including the documents for which 


would reject him ia such a pursuit.” In | the accuser called. Could it now be said 
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that the cause of justice was in liberal 
hands, if documents which the accuser 
demanded were to be retained? The 
business referred to a country in a remote 
situation, from whence proofs had come 
m abundance; and the suppression of 
them was no argument against the vera- 
city of the charge. The period was not 
long elapsed, since a certain right hon. 
“Sees the Cicero of the age (Mr. 

undas), obtained the most ample intelli- 
gence of those miseries which prevailed in 
the East Indies. The right hon. gentle- 
man brought forth a Bill of pains and 
penalties against one of those characters 
whom the House considered as an object 
within its reach. How far he pursued 
the point, the world saw; and yet the 
difficulties he had to encounter in the 
pursuit of the matter in investigating his 
subject, were totally removed by the con- 
current disposition of every party with 
whom documents were deposited, necessary 
to accomplish his views. The right hon. 
gentleman had a willing administration, a 
body of India directors disposed to his 
purpose; and the conclusion of the busi- 
ness was in the remembrance of every one. 
Mr. Burke added, that for his own part, 
he only called for what the hand of power 
had no excuse fordetaining. If the papers 
for which he asked, were necessary to his 
purpose, the detaining them was unfair ; 
and those who detained them must either 


plead design or ignorance of their purport ; 


but whether to the purport or not, a refu- 
sal was unjustifiable; and if those who 


refused them were ignorant of their con- 


tents, they were guilty of neglect: yet if, 
after all, the desolation of a province (and 
that no insigmificant province) under a 
British government, a province which 
extended 53,000 square miles, the internal 
wealth of which was, in every calculation, 
equal to eighteen millions sterling, at a 
period before it experienced those cala- 
mities which only rendered it an object fit 
to be abandoned; if the desolation and 
ruin of that province, the oppression and 
destruction of its nobility, were not suffi- 
cient inducements with the House to vote 
him the papers for which he moved, and 
if no other ground would be esteemed 
sufficient but that of specifying his charges, 
although he knew that he was acting in- 


consistently with the established orders’ 


and practice of the House to comply with 
such a desire, yet for the sake of removing 
these objections, calculated to impede the 
business he had undertaken, he would 
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wave all that attachment to regularity, 
because it was his inclination to adhere to, 
and comply with the wishes of those who 
opposed him, in order to substantiate the 
truth as soon as possible. 

Major Scott answered, that the right 
hon. gentleman could not evince more 
readiness than himself to proceed upon 
that ground. As to the affair of Oude, 
the ruin of that country, which was painted 
in all the eloquent and forcible language 
of which the right hon. gentleman was so 
capable, had taken a very contrary turn 
to what was stated in the adduced instance ; 
he could inform the House, that the nation 
of Oude, so far from being ultimately in 
that state of wretchedness as not to be 
able to repay the sum of 800,000/. due by 
them to the East India Company, had, at 
a later period, by the prudence of Mr. 
Hastings, been enabled to pay that sum 
which it owed, notwithstanding the posi- 
tive assertion that they never would be 
able to pay it: and such was the exertion 
of Mr. Hastings, in accomplishing this 
salutary purpose for the benefit of his 
employers, that he received the thanks of 
the Directors for his conduct. 

Mr. Pitt declared, that the present uffair 
was of considerable moment to the honour 
and dignity of the British nation; and 
therefore he hoped that every gentleman 
would readily give his assistance on the 
occasion. He congratulated the House 


-on the apparent moderation of those gen- 


tlemen who stood forward on the business, 
and was persuaded, that the temperance 
which marked their proceedings, would 
greatly conduce to accelerate the investi- 
gation. Every paper which was material 
to elucidate the subject ought to be pro- 
duced; but he was convinced, that the 
right hon. gentleman who had undertaken 
the accusation would not insist upon the 
production of papers which might tend to 
expose our system of Asiatic policy. A 

prehending the right hon. gentleman would 
find it necessary to call for many papers, 
he hoped that he would be ready, if he 
thought requisite, to state his reasons for 
the production of the documents which he 
might want, and thus proceed fairly and 
candidly on the subject. He was neither 
a determined friend nor foe to Mr. { aste 
ings; but he was resolved to support the 
principles of justice and equity. If a com- 
mittee were appointed, he hoped that it 
would be decided by them, whether or 
not after examination, the evidence or 
papers produced were sufficient to crimi- 
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nate the delinquent. If crimes of enormity 
were proved beyond a doubt, the cha- 
racter of that House, the reputation of 
the British name, the honour and dignity 
of the human species, called aluud for 
punishment. What had been advanced on 
one side of the House, went to a presump- 
tion that Mr. Hastings was guilty; and 
what had been stated on the other, ope- 
rated as an exculpation. Mr. Hastings, 
notwithstanding assertions to the contrary, 
mizht be as innocent as the child unborn 
of the matter of which he was accused ; 
but he was now under the eye and suspi- 
cion of Parliament, and his innocence or 
guilt must be proved by incontestable evi- 
dence. He should contend that degrees 
of guilt were measured by circumstances, 
which either extenuate or aggravate; and 
in a charge where the House of Commons 
became accusers, he thought that the old 
mode which introduced the fact imme. 
diately before the House deserved a pre- 
ference over that just now insinuated in 
the present business, where the mode was 
to proceed by fishing fur evidence. 

Mr. For observed, that the method sug- 
gested by his right hon. friend seemed 
more in favour of the accused person than 
that which was stated to be the customary 
process; for in the latter, the House 
assumed to itsclf the power of accusing at 
once; but in that now offered, he saw the 
House trying the merits of the case like a 
grand jury, before it would proceed to 
Inquiry; and if there was any deviation 
from the established practice, it was in 
favour of the supposed delinquent, who 
thus enjoyed a chance of acquittal, which 
the other mode precluded. 

’ Mr. Burke begged to assure the House, 
that should they call upon him to specify 
any of the charges, he would comply; and 
he thought hiinself in possession of such a 
volume of evidence, as would enforce con- 
viction before the tribunal to which he in- 
tended to refer it: such evidence as nei- 
ther influence nor connexion could with- 
stand, nor corruption awe; nay, such as 
would cause the justice of this country to 
exert itself. Amidst a multitude of other 
enormities, it would appear, that the coun. 
try of Oude had been desolated ; the ladies 
of the royal family plundered; the nobi- 
lity stripped of their property; armed 
soldiers quartered on the inhabitants to 
extort their property, and many other 
crimes too deeply marked by violent bar- 
barity, by the directions of Mr. Hastings. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Debate on Mr. Pitt’s Motion for forti- 
Sying the Dock Yards.|] Feb. 27. Mr. 
Pitt rose to submit to the most serious 
and deliberate attention of the House, a 
proposition which, in his humble opinion, 
it behoved them to adopt previous to their 
forming themselves into a committee of 
supply; in order that it might serve asa 
direction to that committee in what manner 
to regulate that kind of vote which natu- 
rally might be expected from them at the 
close of the debat:. Little, indeed, was 
his astonishment excited, when he reflect- 
ed with how prejudiced a comment great 
numbers of the public had chosen to de- 
scribe the question for discussion ; because, 
as much within as beyond the walls of 
Parliament, its real nature had been con- 
cealed by an insidious colouring ; to give a 
lasting force to which, all arts were put in 
practice. 

The system of fortification had been 
dragged forth to public view as deserving 
theseverest censures which could be thrown 
on any measure of Government; and there 
had been attempts to excite against it, the 
feelings, the passions, and even the most 
estimable prejudices of the nation. It was 
represented as novel in its principle, as 
unconstitutional in its tendency, by laying 
a foundation for the increase of the stand- 
ing army, and as calculated to divert into 
either auseless or a dangerous channel those 
resources which ought rather to be applied 
to that great foundation of our strength, 
pf our glory, and of our characteristic supe- 
riority over the rest of the nations of Eu- 
rope—our navy. Those were in them- 
selves substantial objections, and such zs, 
if they did really apply to the case, oucht 
to carry with them an insuperable autho- 
rity: but he was come down prepared 
with such arguments as he flattered bim- 
self would appear to the House sufficient 
to answer, and even overturn, them all; 
and in order that the whole scope and ob- 
ject of his reasoning might be the more 
readily and clearly understood, he would 
state, at the outset, the nature of his pro- 
position, which he had so worded as to 
comprehend the whole of the several prin- 
ciples on which, in his mind, the question 
was to stand. He had, ona former dav, 
suggested, that the most regular mode tor 
debating thesubject would arise in the com- 
mittee of supply, when the question would 
be, whether to vote the whole of the an- 
nual ordnance estimates, which would 
amount to about 300,C00/. or to vote only 
250,000/., and by such means prevent the 
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spplication of the 50,000/. voted in a for- 
mer session for the purpose of fortifica- 
tions, from the object for which it had been 
intended, by obliging the Board of Ord- 
- pance to apply it to the current service 
of the year: and, by so doing, to put an 
effectual stop to the whole system. From 
many things, however, which had fallen 
from gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, he was induced to wish, that a dif- 
ferent method of arguing the question 
should be adopted; and he accordingly 
devised the present mode as best calcu- 
Jated, in his opinion, to afford an opportu- 
nity of discussing, in their fullest extent, 
every principle which could possibly be 
involved in the proceeding, as well those 
in opposition to it, as those in its favour. 
Jt was alzo more consistent with the great 
Importance of the subject to bring it im- 
mediately before the House, in the form 
of a specific resolution, recognizing a 

reat and momentous principle, and tound- 
ing on that principle an instruction to the 
cummittee, than to send it to the com- 
mittee at once, as it were incidentally and 
collaterally. The resolution which he 
proposed, before he sat down, to move to 
the House was, “ That it appears to this 
House, that to provide effectually for se- 
curing his Majesty’s dock yards at Ports- 
~ mouth and Plymouth, by a permanent sys- 
tem of fortification, founded on the most 
economical principles, and requiring the 
smallest number of troops possible to an- 
ewer the purpose of such security, is an 
essential object for the safety of the state, 
intimately connected with the general de- 
fence of the kingdom, and necessary for 
enabling the fleet to act with full vigour 
and effect, tor the protection of commerce, 
the support of our distant possessions, and 
the prosecution of offensive operations in 
any war in which the nation may hereafter 
be engaged.” 

He felt it impossible to contemplate 
this impurtant question without regard- 
ing it as a portion of that system which 
challenged, from its nature, the utmost 
care of all administrations whatsoever; a 
system, upon which rested the security 
and the glory of the national defence. 
And, in order to judge of its necessity to- 


wards that zreat object, he should at- 


tempt, but with much pain, to bring back 
the recollection of the House to the un- 
fortunate and calamitous situation to which 
we were exposed in the late war, much in 
consequence of our want of those fortifica- 
tions which it was the aim of the present 
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question to provide. A considerable part 
of our fleet was confined to our ports, in 
order to protect our dock-yards ; and thus 
we were obliged to do what Great Britain 
had never done before—to carry on a 
mere defensive war; a war in which, as in 
every other war merely defensive, we were 
under the necessity of wasting our re- 
sources, and impairing our strength, with- 
out any prospect of benefiting ourselves 
but at the loss of a great and valuable part 
of our possessions, and which at last was 
terminated by a necessary peace. Shame 
and affliction were brought upon us by the 
American war. Was the House ready to 
stand responsible to posterity for a repeti- 
tion of such disgraces and misfortunes? 
Were they willing to take upon themselves 
the hazard of transmitting to the next 
generation those dangers and those conse- 
quent calamities, which they had them- 
selves so bitterly experienced? The sub- 
ject of fortifications was not now for ‘the 
first time to be discussed; it had been be- 
fore the House during the course of the 
last session, and from what passed then, 
together with what had been done in cone 
sequence, he thought there was very little 
room, compatibly with consistence of con- 
duct, for that opposition which he appre- 
hended was intended to be given to the 
present measure. The House, in the last 
session, had seemed well aware, that such 
an inquiry as was necessary towards forms 
ing a proper judgment on the subject, was 
by no means a proper one for it to go into. 
It had been, on all hands, agreed, that it 
was in a great measure a question of con- 
fidence, and they had, therefore, acquiesced 
in his proposal of sending it to the arbitra- 
tion of a board of land and sea officers, to 
be constituted for that express purpose. 
That board had, of course, been appointed, 
and consisted of every thing that was great 
and respectable in the two profeysions ; 
they had given the subject a higher de- 
gree of consideration and research than 
had ever been known on such an occasion 
in any other age or country. ‘The report 
made by that board was in itself so direct, 
and so conclusive, as to the necessity of 
the measure, that it ought in itself com- 
pletely to determine the question, should 
it even appear that the reasons of a colla- 
teral nature, advanced in opposition to it, 
were entitled to the authority which some 
persons seemed inclined to give them. 

. Concerning the questions, * whether 
the dock-yards could properly and effec- 
tually be defended by a naval torce alone; 
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' by a military force alone; or by a naval 
and military force combined? or whether 
it was necessary that fortifications should 
be erected for their defence? and if so, 
what sort of fortifications were likely to 
be most effectual ?”’ the board had an- 
swered, that neither a naval nor a military 
force, nor even both united, could afford 
a sufficient security for the nation to rely 
upon; but that the fortifications were ab- 
solutely necessary, and that, of all modes 
of fortification, the mode suggested by the 
master-general of the ordnance (the duke 
of Richmond) was the most eligible, as 
being the most adequate to the defence 
proposed, capable of peing manned by the 
smallest force, requiring the least expense 
to erect, and particularly, as affording an 
increasing degree of security as they were 
erected; insomuch as, that, if any given 
portion of them were completed, and the 
remainder unfinished, yet even that part 
so completed would afford a great deal of 
strength. Such were the characters and 
abilities of the officers who composed that 
board, that it would naturally follow as 
the highest degree of inconsistency, were 
the House, after having referred the 
various branches of the detail of the in- 
quiry to the board of officers, to re-assume 
that duty which they had already declined, 
as being out of their reach, and attempt 
to revise and correct the report of the 
board. All that the House ought to at- 
tend to was the general result of the re- 
port of that board; for it was itself inca- 
pable of investigating the subject minutely, 
and by detail, much less was it capable of 
correcting or deciding on the report of the 
officers. In order to diminish the credit 
of the report, (for the credit of the per- 
sons who framed it could not be im- 
peached,) attempts were made to prove, 
that the instructions given to the board of 
general officers were such as confined them 
to the necessity of coming to one certain 
result, by means of data proposed for 
their consideration, which were all merely 
hypothetical, and afforded no latitude to 
them for the exercise of their own judg- 
ment. But how was it possible this coal 

have been the case, when to the two first 
data the whole board were unanimous in 
giving their opinions? and their opinions 
on those data were entirely conclusive on 
the whole of the subject, for they went 
(and that unanimously) to establish the 
necessity of fortifications. Was it credible 
that a board, consisting of such men, 
could possibly be duped by chimerical and 
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absurd hypotheses, so absurd and so 
extravagant, that he recollected the hon. 
general (Burgoyne) had stated them as 
tantamount to a convulsion of nature? 
Was it to be supposed that they could be 
so easily misled, and drawn unanimously 
into an opinion on a subject of such 


‘magnitude, and contrary to their own 


conviction ? But, in fact, it was impossible 
to impute any such delusion in the present 
instance, for the answer to the first datum 
was absolutely unqualified and positive, 
and recognized the necessity of fortifying 
the dock-yards ; the Second enforced the 
same necessity, it is true, with a proviso ;— 
but of what? the expense of their erection, 
and our ability to furnish a force to man 
them. It was not fair to argue that the 
whole result of the report was founded 
upon data in themselves improbable and 
ill-grounded, when, in truth, the principal 
data by which the several parts of the re- 
port had weight, were not the original 
data referred to the board, but such as 
they thought necessary to substitute and 
adopt, as a foundation for their ultimate 
opinions. This idea was in itself so ab- 
surd, that from the very words in which 
it had been expressed, and which he had 
before repeated, it appeared as if the gen- 
tlemen who had used them were in collu- 
sion with the House, and endeavouring to 
put their own opposition into the most 
ridiculous point of view. He should think 
it an insult to the officers concerned in 
the report, if he thought of saying any 
thing more in answer to a suggestion so 
much to their dishonour, as that they had 
been so egregiously and so palpably duped 
by an article so shallow, and of course so 
easily detected. 

Some reliance had been placed, in for- 
mer conversations, upon the dissent of 
certain members of the board, with re- 
spect to their opinion, touching particular 
parts of the subject. The instances of 
dissent, however, were not many, and 
thev were such as he flattered himself 
could not stand as an insuperable objec- 
tion to the general result. He felt himself 
rather in a disagreeable situation, at being 
obliged, in arguing the subject before the 
House, to attack the opinion and autho- 
rity of any individual member of the 
board; but with respect to one of the two 
very respectable land-officers (general 
Burgoyne) who had in any instance dis- 
sented from the rest, his uneasiness was 
the less poignant, because the honourable 
general was on the spot to explain and 
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support his own judgment; though even 
still he felt for the hon. general, who, he 
knew, would not think himself at liberty 
to enter so deeply into several of the more 


- delicate parts of the question, as, perhaps, 
-were his own justification alone con- 


cerned, he might wish todo. With re- 
spect to the other officer, (earl Percy) 
his feelings were more distressing, because 
he was obliged to canvass his opinion in 
his absence. ‘Those two officers had joined 
with the rest of the. board in their two 
first unanimous opinions, with respect to 
the necessity of fortifications towards the 
defence ofthe dock yards; but they after- 
wards, by a subsequent proposition, de- 
clared, that notwithstanding such neces- 
sity, yet they were uscless, because we 
were not masters of a sufficient military 
force to man them. He begged the 
House for a moment to consider the con- 
clusion which would follow from such pre- 
mises; because if nothing but certain for- 
tifications could possibly afford protection 
to our dock yards, and if we were un- 


‘able to garrison those fortifications when 


erectcd, what must prove the consequence? 
Deplorable in the extreme. It must be, 
that we were unable to protect them at 
all. The nation,.however, need not de- 


spond at the prospect thus, unintention- 
ally, he was convinced, presented to them 


by the noble earl, for whose character he 
had the highest veneration, and whose 


noble disinterestedness, together with the 


brilliant example which he held out to the 
nobility of the age, in the active service of 
his country, and the uniform tenor of his 
conduct, were sufficient to add lustre even 
to the rank which the noble lord already 
filled. aed need not despond at this 
uncomfortable prospect; for the papers 


‘laid upon the table, in consequence of the 


motions made by the enemies of the mea- 


sure, clearly proved, that we should by no 


means stand in need of a greater torce for 
the purpose of defending those fortifica- 
tions, than we could easily afford to that 


- service. 


It would appear from one of those 
papers, that, in the year 1779, we had 
about 53,000 men in South Britain, who 
were Constantly and uniformly increasing, 
unul the year 1782, to upwards of 71,000. 
There was also another paper on the table 
that had been demanded by the gentle- 
men on the other side, which gave an ac- 
count of different cantonments in which 
those troops had been stationed during 


‘that period; a paper which he could not 
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think in any way material for the govern- 
ment of the present question, unless the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Fox) 
was ready to undertake to prove, that, 
like all the other arrangements made 
during the course of the American war, 
the disposition of the army through Eng- 
land was the very best and wisest which 
human ingenuity could devise. It ap- 
peared, however, from this paper, that 
the number of troops stationed in such 
cantonments, as might be considered 
within reach of Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
was, in 1779, above 16,000 men, and that 
it had, in the year 1782, amounted, by a 
progressive increase, to 21,500 in each 
case, including that most invaluable re- 
source of national defence, the militia. 
Let gentlemen judge from this state of 
our military force, whether it would, in 
case of an invasion prove difficult to fur- 
nish a sufficient garrison for the proposed 
works, But when it was to be considered, 
that our forces in Great Britain bore 
scarcely any proportion to those which 
we were obliged to distribute through our 
then extensive dominions, and that, from 
our present situation, it was not likely that 
any such distraction of our military power 
would ever again take place, it might be 
looked upon as able to command a force 
fully adequate to the maintenance of the 
fortifications, without in any degree dero- 
gating from the respectable defence of all 
our other dominions. - On this part of the 
subject, some gentlemen had thought pro- 
per to throw into derision and ridicule the 
whole inquiry of the board of officers, as 
if they had proceeded to. investigate the 
question of fortifications, without having 
any state of the probable means of sup. 
plying those fortifications with troops for 
their defence laid before them. But he 
would only desire the House to turn over 
the names of the land officers who sat at 
the board, and then to say, whether there 
was any foundation for such a reflection. 
Was the duke of Richmond—Was sir Guy 
Carleton—Was sir William Howe—Was 
lord George Lenox, who commanded at 
one of those places—Was earl Cornwallis, 
his respect for whom he should extenuate, 
were he to attempt to express it—Was sir 
David Lindsay, who commanded in ana- 
ther of those places—Was sir Charles 
Grey, who commanded in a third, and 
who, besides, served in the course of the 


war with the greatest brilliancy, in the re- 


niotest parts of the globe—Was general 


Roy, who, at the time, was quarter- master, 
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general to the whole—Were all those 
‘gentlemen to be supposed ignorant of the 
general military strength of the kingdom ? 
Or, was it to be contended, that, to enable 
them to form an opinion on so broad and 
extended a question, it was necessary that 
tthe returns of every regiment should have 
been laid before them? Surely gentle- 
men would not persist in such weak and 
groundless arguments ! : 
There was, besides, in the report, ano- 
ther instance of disagreement in opinion : 
that, however, he conceived, ought not, 
and could not carry any very great weight ; 
not from the person ee whom the dis- 
sent came being at all deficient in autho- 
rity and consideration, but from a circum- 
‘stance standing on the face of the report 
itself. The name of an hon. officer (capt. 
‘Macbride) appeared to a dissent to the 
answer given by the board to the third 
datum. It was to be observed that this 
datum, together with its answer, was 
omitted in the report, as containing matter 
not safe to be made public. This consi- 
deration rendered it impossible for bim, 
consistently with his duty, to attempt to 
examine it in detail, and to combat the 
opinion of the hon. officer upon its own 
ground; but yet he had a stronger argu- 
ment' than any other he could be master 
of, and that was, the opinion of the hon. 
officer himself, who had, six weeks be- 
fore, as appeared from the minutes of the 
board, given, together with all the other 
members of the board, his opinion directly 
in favour of the principle which that datum 
was calculated to establish. If he was 
mis-stating the hon. officer, he begged to 
be set right; but he believed it would be 
' evident to any gentleman that would look 
at the report, that he was perfectly cor- 
rect. | 
Captain Macbride admitted that the 
statements of the right hon. gentleman 
were perfectly exact, but declared, that 
still he could not avoid embracing his 
former idea, that the opinion of the naval 
officers was fully in the teeth of the forti- 
fications proposed at Plymouth; and for 
this assertion he had admiral Barriggton’s 
authority, whom he had seen and talked 
with upon the subject during a part of the 
intermediately preceding days. The fact 
was, that the naval officers were not per- 
mitted to have an opinion of their own 
manifested. 
Mr. Pitt, resuming his speech, remarked 
that as he had courted the corrections of 
others to fall upon the accidental, certainly 
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not voluntary, errors in his statement, so 
it could not follow that he experienced the 
least concern, but rather pleasure, when 
he discovered the hon. gentleman corro- 
borating, instead of refuting, his represen- 
tation. The hon. officer, then, had for- 
merly united with the rest of the board in 
an unanimous vote upon the subject of the 
third datum, and had afterwards, after an 
interval of six weeks, retracted that vote, 
and entered another on the minutes of the 
board, diametrically opposite to it. Thus 
each opinion had the authority of the name 
of the hon. officer; and if any dilemma 
arose in forming a judgment between them 
both, it became easily solved by referring 
to the report itself, in which it would ap- 
pear, that, though each opinion was equally 
supported by the hon. officer, yet the 
casting voice between his first and second 
opinion was given by the whole board, by 
which he acted in favour of his former 
Opinion, and of course there could be no 
room for the House to hesitate a moment 
which of the two they ought to adopt. 
There was another circumstance which 
he thought it necessary to state under the 
head of the dissents from the general pur- 
port of the report, that he might an- 
swer it in order; although it did not arise 
out of the report itself, but had been 
taken up in that House for the first time 
by the hon. officer, when he stated that 
the fortifications proposed to be erected 
on the lands adjacent to Whitesand-bay, 
were directly in the teeth of the opinion 
of all the sea-officers. He begged the 
House to attend particularly to the two 
distinct branches into which that part of 
the question was divided; one of a naval, 
the other of a military consideration. That 
which more immediately demanded the 


| judgment of the naval service was the 


| 


practicability of the enemy eifecting a 
landing at all upon the coast, together 
with the various circumstances of tides, 
winds, soundings, currents, and anchorage, 
which might be necessary, and the proba- 
bility there was of all those concurring, so 
as to enable an enemy to land at all, and 
to remain long enough off the coast to 
cover and complete their debarkation: the 
other subject was for the discussion of the 
land officers singly, and had for its object 
the most effectual method of so fortitying 
the coast, as to prevent the enemy, should 
they effect a landing, from penetrating the 
country. The opinion of the sea-officers 
was, that, in certain circumstances, it was 
possible fur an enemy to land; and he 
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could only account for the objection of 
the hon. officer against: fortifying a coast 
on which an enemy might (as it was ad- 


_mitted) land, by that gallant spirit and 


’ 


bravery which would at all times induce 
him to turn his thoughts more to the ani- 
mating and brilliant prospect of attacking 
his enemy, than the fees glorious, but still 
prudent, duty of providing for his own de- 
fence. In farnishing, however, the part 
of the country in question with forts, they 
ought not to confine themselves solely to 
the idea of an enemy’s landing in White- 
sand-bay. They should consider whether 
it would be practicable for him to land in 
any place to the west of Plymouth; for if 
he could do so, then were these forts ab- 
solutely necessary for the defence of that 
town and its dock-yards; they were the 
very posts which an enemy would most 
eagerly endeavour to occupy, because 
from them they wauld be able to bombard 
the dock-yards. All persons who knew 
our coasts, and such as, to their own ho- 
nour, and the glory of their country, were 
acquainted with the coasts of our enemies, 
knew also that it was absurd to think of 
fortifying every part of them which could 
afford a landiny-place for the purpose of 
an invasion. ‘The consideration was, where 
would an invasion prove most detrimental; 
and, upon that spot, to erect such fortifi- 
cations, that not only an invasion by sea 
should not become practicable, but that, 
if an enemy should have been able to land 
in another place, he might not also be able 
successfully to attack them there. He 
hoped to hear no more of Whitesand-bay; 
for itewas not the defence of that bay, it 
was the defence of the dock-yards of Ply- 
mouth, which was intended ; it was not a 
landing there alone which was to be pre- 
vented; it was a landing on any part of 
the coast which was to be defeated, at 
least as far as it had an attack on Plymouth 
for its object; and if Whitesand-bay were 
surrounded by a wall of adamant, still Ply- 
mouth could not coutinue safe‘unless those 
grounds were fortified. He hoped, and 
believed, that he had completely done 
way the whole force of the dissents of the 
several officers to whom he had alluded; 
and now he should attempt to answer ob- 
jections of another nature. 

It had been thrown out, and much 
stress seemed to be laid upon the position, 
that the whole system of fortification was 
new and unprecedented in this country ; 
but this idea he was prepared to combat 
in the most direct and positive manner. 
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The system of fortification did always 
make a part of the general defence of 
England, and he woutd prove it by the 
most incontestable records of history. 
Even during the reign of king Henry 
the 8th, there was a provision made, by 
statute, for fortifying certain parts of the 
coasts. ‘The statute he would not take 
upon himself to read, because the terms 
in which it was couched were become 
obsolete, and almost unintelligible. The 
same policy was observed by queen Eliza- 
beth, and formed a considerable part of 
the defence provided by that great and 
glorious princess, against the unexpected 
attack of the armada. In the less pro- 
sperous reigns of the Stuart princes, the 
saine system was occasionally continued, 
and again adopted by our illustrious de- 
liverer, William the 3rd. During the 
reign of Queen Anne, at the time when 
the victories of the British arms were form- 
ing an wera in the history of Europe, at 
which England looked back with pride, 
and other nations with amazement, did 
our ancestors think it incompatible with 
their fame, with their liberty, or their con- 
stitution, to fortify the most vulnerable 
parts of their coasts, as it was now pro- 
posed to do?—On the contrary, there 
was a resolution of the Commons, not even 
at the desire of the Crown, laying down 
the necessity of fortifying the dock yards 
against any possible invasion, and those 
resolutions were founded upon estimates 
or plans which had been made under the 
reign of king William. The estimates of 
those fortifications amounted to a sum, 
which, considering the ditterence between 
those days and the expensive times in 
which it was our misfortune to live, gave 
no great room for a charge of prodigality 
against those who had digested the present 
plan. The money then voted was 500,000/. 
which, when compared with the value of | 
money at this day, would not appear as a 
very trifling sum. To come down to a 
later period, a period to which it might be 
supposed he was somewhat partial—the 
last war the last war! would to heaven 
we could call it the last war!—not indeed 
the last war, but the last on which Britons 
could reflect without either a sigh or a 
blush—the war of contrast with the last! 
the war in which the name of Britain was 
exalted above the highest and the proudest 
of nations, by successes as del Seber 
and conquests as glorious, as our late mis- 
carriages and defeats had been calamitous 
and disgraceful !=What was the policy of 
[4B] : 
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the administration of that day? That it 
was exactly similar with what was now 
recommended, he would prove by one or 
two short extracts from the statute book. 
The first was from an Act of 22d Geo. 2, 
for p-oviding fortifications for the dock- 
yards: and the second was for a fortifica- 
tion for some more insignificant place 
( Milford, as well as he could remember), 
in which the very grounds of the policy 
now inculcated were recognized ; that, by 
procuring adequate means for domestic 
defence, the nation would become more at 
liberty to send its fleets abroad, either for 
the purpose of defending her foreign settle- 
ments, or carrying the operations of offen- 
sive hostility into the centre of the enemy’s 
possessions, 

Thus it might be seen, that in the very 
best days of this country, the system of 
fortification was uniformly practised and 
encouraged; but even in a much Jater 
period, and during the administration of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Fox), the very identical plan of fortifica- 
cation then under discussion had been 
considered, and an estimate for carrying 
it into execution was presented to the 
House. He supposed that the right hon. 
gentleman, who contended for the pro- 
priety of ministers being always ready to 
make up their minds on every subject 
which related to the force of the country, 
and who had himself, it appeared, made 
up his mind on the subject, was now 
ready to give his reasons for that change 
of opinion, which, it was to be feared, he 
intended on the present occasion to avow. 
For his own part, notwithstanding the 
great abilities and uncommon versatility 
of talents, which the right hon. gentleman 
was well known to possess, he apprehended 
that he would not be able to reconcile, to 
any principles of consistency, his practice 
of making up his mind when in adminis- 
tration, and unmaking it with so much 
facility when out of office. He should, 
however, expect to hear that particular 
circumstance fully explained, as far as so 
extraordinary a change of opinion in such 
a peculiar variety of circumstances could 
admit of explanation. 

' As to the necessity suggested as likely 
to ensue from this measure of augmenting 
the standing army, nothing could prove 
more void of foundation. It had been 
unanimously reported by the board of 
officers, that the plan of fortification pro- 
posed was the best calculated for the de- 
fence of the dock-yards of any other which 
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could be devised, and that it was such as 
was capable of defence: by the smallest 
number of troops. Would any person, 
then, contend that a smaller number of 
troops, independent of fortifications, were 
able to defend a place better than a large 
body, assisted with the best possible forti- 
fications? Such an idea was too absurd to 
be argued against; and yet, In fact, it was 
the only idea on which that topic of op- 
position could possibly be maintained. 
Should we, in case of an invasion, trust 
solely to our standing army, then there 
would be a necessity of augmenting, to a 
most enormous degree, that army on 
which the whole safety of the kingdom 
was to rest. Was this the way to vindi- 
cate and secure our liberties? If we did 
not keep up such an army, then we should 
be reduced to the necessity of recurring 
to foreign assistance; perhaps to the pro- 
tection of mercenaries, bribed by our 
money, and who, when we had no longer 
occasion for their service, would prove as 
ready to turn their arms against ourselves. 
Was it less desirable for us to be defended 
by the walls of Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
garrisoned by our own militia, than te 
purchase the protection of Hessian hire- 
lings? The plan was objected to upon 
the ground of the expense which would 
attend it, and of the probability that we 
could not expect to be free from a war 
until it should be completed, and that we 
should derive no advantage from them at 
the time of the greatest necessity. As to 
the Jatter of these objections, he requested 
the House to recollect the words of the 
report upon the table, from which they 
would learn that the plan of fortification 
proposed to be adopted, was one calcu- 
lated, even in an unfinished and imperfect 
state, to afford great means of defence; 
and that every part of them, though want- 
ing all other assistance, and standing 
singly by itself, would prove highly useful, 
and of course desirable. Thus, every part 
would be answerable to the great object: 
and so far from rendering it necessary for 
the House to hold itself committed to a 
constant and periodical expense until the 
whole was completed, the fact would be, 
that every year the necessity of adding to 
the fortifications must diminish, because 
every year the dock-yards would receive - 
additional strength. 

With respect to the expense attending 
the building of the works, he flattered 
himself that his sentiments and ideas on 
the subject of the finances of this country, 
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was not a backward feature in his political 
character. He hoped that he had not 
shewn himself remiss in any endeavours 
which could possibly tend to raise the 
revenue from that deplorable state to 
which it was reduced by the melancholy 
process of the late war. It was too well 
known how much his feelings were en- 
gaged, not only by the duty of his station, 
and by his attachment to his country, but 
by considerations of his own personal re- 
putation, which was deeply committed in 
the question, to exert every nerve, to arm 
all his vigilance, and to concentre all his 
efforts towards that, great object, by which 
alone we should have a prospect, by re- 
lieving their burthens, of transmitting to 
our posterity that ease and comfort which 
ourselves felt the want of—an efficient 
sinking fund of the national debt; to ac- 
complish which was the first wish of his 
heart, and this, as well by every means 
of prudent, well-regulated economy, as 
by a rigid collection ofthe revenue. But 
was he to be seduced by the plausible and 
popular name of economy—he would not 
call it only plausible and popular, he 
would rather say, the sacred name of eco- 
nomy—to forego the reality, and for the 
sake of adding a few hundred thousands 
more to the sinking fund, perhaps render 
for ever abortive the sinking fund itself? 
Every saving which could, consistently 
with the national safety, be made, he 
would pledge himself to make; but he 
would never consent to starve the public 
service, and to withhold those supplies 
without which the nation must be en- 
dangered. 

The relieving by every such means as 
his duty would suffer him to adopt, the 
burthens of the people, and removing that 
load of debt by which she was oppressed, 
was the grand and ultimate end of his de- 
sire; it was the pedestal to which he 
would wish to raise a.column which should 
support whatever pretensions he might 
have to reputation and popularity ; but let 
it be well considered, how far the objects 
of necessary defence, and of public eco- 
nomy, could be reconciled, and let the 
bounds that divide them not be trans- 
gressed. Let it be well weighed, what a 
certain security for a lasting peace there 
was in a defensible and powerful situation, 
and how likely weakness and improvidence 
were to be the forerunners of war. But 
should a war happen, where was economy ? 
What was become of the sinking fund? 

«The very expenses of one year’s loan 
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would amount to more than the whole of 
those fortifications which might have se- 
cured us peace, because they would have 
diminished, or effectually destroyed, alk 
temptation or hope of success in an attack. 
In this point of view, as the means of pre- 
venting a war, he should conceive, that 
the first million which would be applied 
as the foundation for the sinking fund, 
might not be better applied than a million 
of money for the fortifications; not that 
a million would prove necessary, but he 
chose to state it as lugh as any other gen- 
tleman, let his talents of exaggeration be 
what they might, could possibly carry it. 
There was also another part of the sub- 
ject which ought to have the greatest 
weight of all, and this was, that these for- 
tifications being calculated to afford com- 
plete security to the dock-yards, would 
enable our whole fleet to go on remote 
services, and carry on the operations of 
war at a distance, without endangering 
the materials and seeds of future navies 
from being liable to destruction by the 
invasion of an enemy. It had been insi- 
nuated, that the second datum in his Ma- 
jesty’s instructions had been used to draw 
forth an acquiescence from the board of 
officers, upon an unreasonable supposition 
of the fleet being absent for an improba- 
ble time. He believed there were few 
gentlemen could forget, that at no very 
distant period, even since he had the 
honour of a place in his Majesty's councils, 
di been absent for a time nearly 
equal to that supposed in the datum, upon 
a service which this country could not 
have dispensed with, without sacrificin 
the most brilliant success which attende 
us in the late war ;—a success of such 
lustre as to spread an irradiation over the 
more gloomy scenes in which we had been 
involved. Had we been then in fear of an’ 
attack upon our coasts, which, from rea- 
sons not proper to be mentioned, we hap- 
pened not to be, Gibraltar, and the re- 
nown of defending it, must have been for 
ever lost. But it was not only by foreign 
expeditions that we might lose the aid of 
our fleet in case of an invasion ; it might 
so happen, that our fleet, though in the 
very Channel, might be prevented by con- 
trary winds, tides, or other contingencies, 
from arriving to the assistance and relief 
of the dock-yards What would then 
prove the situation of this country? The 
enemy might, in one day, in one hour, do 
an irraparable injury, and give a mortal 
stab to the very vital principle of our 
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national vigour; might effectually destroy 
the sceds of that navy from which alone 
we had to hope for commerce, for safety, 
and for reputation. On the whole, he 
really thought the present rather a ques- 
tion to be considered as connected with 
our naval establishment, than that of either 
our army or ordnance,: as it was calcu- 
lated to give liberty to the fleet which had 
hitherto been confined to our coasts; and 
as it were to the defence of those dock- 
yards, without the security of which, the 
very existence of the navy, or even of the 
nation, must be no more. Were it to be 
asked, why the sum required for these 
fortifications had not been demanded for 
strengthening the navy, he should answer 
fairly, that he thought the same sum laid 
out upon the ficct, would by no means 
afford a proportional strength to what 
would be derived from the fortifications. 
The money which would prove sufficient 
to accomplish those works, would not build 
as many ships as would answer for the 
defence of those invaluable harbours of 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. There was, 
besides, a certain degree beyond which 
the navy of this country could not go; there 
was a certain number of ships beyond which 
she could neither build nor man any more; 
what that line was, he could not, nor 
would it be proper for him to point out: 
yet necessarily such a line must exist in 
the nature of things, but there never could 
be any line drawn to limit the security 
which we ought to provide for our dock. 
yards. What could be the reason that 
gentlemen on the other side of the House 
seemed so anxious to impede this mea- 
sure? Were they bold enough to stake 
themselves upon a question of such awful 
magnitude, and to stand forward with such 
decided vehemence as the opponents of a 
measure, which Parliament, thinking itself 
incompetent to scrutinize, had referred to 
the highest professional authority in the 
army, and in the navy; which had re- 
ceived the sanction of that authority ; and 
which the ministers of the Crown, who 
could have no personal feelings on the 
subject, except such as from considera- 
tions of their own ease and advantage 
were adverse from it, and who could share 
no temptations towards it, but a strong 
sense of its indispensable necessity, de- 
clared themselves so much _ interested 
about, as to be unable to rest upon their 
pillows so long as it remained in suspense ? 
He called upon the House to beware how 
fliey suffered themselves to be lightly 
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drawn into a line of conduct which might 
involve their posterity, nay, themselves, in 
the heaviest calamities. 

He flattered himself that more argu- 
ments were scarcely necessary to prove, 
that the proposed system of fortifying the 
dock-yards was absolutely necessary for 
the preservation and security of the sources 
of our marine in case of a future war; and 
that the system in question had received 
the unanimous sanction of a board of 
land and sea officers, consisting of the 
most respectable and experienced charac- 
ters in the two services; and that they 
had in their report pronounced the plan 
the best adapted to its purpose of any 
which could be devised, grounded on the 
most economical principles, and requiring 
the smallest number of troops. ere 
it properly, it was a naval question, an 
as such it ought to be considered; because, 
while it gave security to the vital springs 
and sources of our marine, so far frome 
rendering an increase of the military force 
of the kingdom necessary, as some gen- 
tlemen, from a laudable jealousy of the 
standing army, and from a natural and 
zealous regard for the constitution, had 


‘been led to imagine, it would actually 


tend to enable Government to keep up a 
less military establishment than otherwise 
must be maintained. Thus circumstanced, 
he should rest -all his hopes of support 
solely upon the power of his arguments to 
prove what he had asserted in that re- 
spect. Having read the words of two 
preliminary resolutions, which he remarked 
would prove declaratory of the opinion of 
the House upon the subject, (should they 
think fit to adopt them) and which, by 
being voted previous to their going into 
the committee of supply, would lay a 
foundation for their future preceedings, 
and rest their votes in the committee upon 
@ perspicuous and permanent footing, 
Mr. Pitt concluded with moving his first 
resolution as follows : 

‘‘ That it appears to this House, that to 
his Ma- 
jesty’s dock-yards at Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, by a permanent system of fortifi- 
cation, founded on the most economical 
principles, and requiring the smallest 
number of troops possible to answer the 
purpose of such security, is an essential 
object for the safety of the state, ultimately 
connected with the general defence of the 
kingdom, and necessary for enabling the 
fleet to act with full vigour and effect, for 
the protection of commerce, the support. 
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of our distant possessions, and the prose- 
cution of offensive operations in any war 
in which the nation may hereafter be en- 
gaged.” . 
Mr. Bastard observed, that feeling how 
exceedingly it behoved him to oppose, as 
much as possible, the prosecution of a sys- 
tem of which the accomplishment would 
menace the irretrievable destruction of all 
the leading interests of his country, he 
should beg leave to make his comments 
upon the brilliant, but too groundless, 
arguments of the right hon. gentleman. 
Most cordially was he inclined to give 
him all his share of credit for having, 
during the course of the preceding session, 
consented that the matter should be re- 
ferred to a board of inquiry, constituted 
of naval and land officers of the first rank 
and character; yet he must reprobate the 
manner in which that board had been 
managed, and lament, that three of the 
most skilful and experienced of its nomi- 
nated members (lord Townshend, gene- 
ral Conway, and lord Ambherst,) should 
have been excluded from taking their 
seats at it, In consequence of a paltr 
manceuvre played off by the noble duke 
at the head of the ordnance, who had 
procured himself to be appointed presi- 
dent of the board. Where was the boasted 
fairness and impartiality of the reference, 
when such a manceuvre was practised ; as 
. it is well known that officers of long stand- 
ing could not sit at the board at which 
a junior officer presided? He had never 
heard but of one engineer who was fond 
of fortifications, and founded them upon 
the same principles as those to which the 
noble duke discovered the most glaring 
partiality, the data which met his eye so 
frequently {n the printed extracts from 
the Report; the engineer to whom he 
alluded was no less than the renowned 
Don Quixote dela Mancha. Don Quixote 
always called for data, and proceeded to 
duild his fortifications upon those grounds ; 
the noble duke’s fortifications appeared 
totally as Quixotic. He desired to remind 
the House, that the nation had always 
been jealous of every thing which looked 
jike an increase of the standing army, and 
asked whether one great argument in de- 
fence of the militia, and what greatly re- 
commended the institution to Englishmen, 
had not been the circumstance of their 
mixing so much with the people in their 
houses, and whether that did not tend to 
preserve to them their character of citizens 
gather than to hold them out as soldiers? 
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The militia had been called the school of 
the army; if that description was true, 
would it not be more justified by shutting 
them up in fortresses, and keeping them 
separate from their fellow-subjects ? Might 
not these strong holds be termed seminaries 
for soldiers, and universities for Preetorian 
bands? And was it not likely that the 
militia would come out of garrison with 
minds rather prepared for joining the re- 
gular army than inclined to return to mix 
with their countrymen employed in civil 
avocations? How unconstitutional was the 
tendency of the proposed system: it was 
so much the object of odium and detesta- 
tion in the county which he had the ho- 
nour to represent, that if the fortifications 
which were intended to be raised there 
should be erected, the people on whom it 
appeared that a reliance was placed for 
assistance in manning them, in case of 
necessity, would refuse to lend the least 
assistance whatever. He felt but little 
difficulty in discovering, that the great 
object was to relinquish that method of 
defence which, from the very prudent 
choice and sanction of our ancestors, had 
risen into weight and full celebrity. He, 
for one, could not repress his indignation 
at the idea of tearing the ensign of the 
British glory from the mast head, and 
fixing it to a standard on the ramparts of - 
a military garrison: and he must assure 
the right hon. gentleman, that the sense 
of the country was decidedly against the 
system, as he would see from the descrip- 
tion of gentlemen who would take a share 
in the opposition of the day. Neither 
those to whom he alluded, nor himself, 
acted either from party motives, or with 
a view to factious purposes. They stood 
up the advocates of their country, in a 
moment which seemed to threaten it with 
serious danger, from the adoption of a 
system as absurd as impolitic; but they 
stood up like independent men, uncon- 
nected with any party, and as ready to 
support the minister when he appeared in 
the right, as determined firmly to oppose 
him when they were satisfied that he was 
in the wrong. In conclusion, he moved 
to leave out from the word ‘ House,’ to 
the end of the question, in order to insert, 
‘ that fortifications on so extensive a plan 
as proposed by the board are inexpedient.’ 
Sir William Lemon said, that he could 
not avoid admiring in his hon. friend the 
public spirit evinced in his having man- 
fully stood up, from the first mention of it, 
the uniform opposer of a system, which, 
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as it tended to introduce a departure from : tleman could urge some argument which 


the old mode of defending the island by 
a naval force, could not but give alarm to 
every well-wisher to his country. How 
ill-timed was it to recommend a plan of 
fortifications to the House, when it had 
not been ascertained whether that consti- 
tutional force, the militia, was to be called 
out annually or not! This, added to the 
appearance of a design of abandoning the 
cultivation of our marine, and relying 
rather on the army and military erections 
for security, must create much jealousy in 
that House as well as without doors, in 
consequence of the unconstitutional ten- 
dency of such a conduct. Were the pro- 
posed system of fortification adopted, it 
should be considered as the fatal zra frqm 
whence the decline and ruin of our mavy 
might be dated. He, indeed, meant not 
to impute any bad design to the present 
Administration in recommending the plan 
eta nor to hint a suspicion of the 
tiendly inclination of the Prince on the 
throne to the libertics of his people; but 
long experience had proved, that when 
every thing wore the appearance of se- 
curity, and the country had a thorough 
confidence in the King and his servants, 
more than ordinary caution ought to be 
exercised by the people, whom it then 
became less than éver to be ready to al- 
low a system to be adopted, that in the 
hands of a weak prince and wicked minis- 
ters might grow into a formidable engine 
of prerogative, and be turned against their 
freedom and the constitution. Admonish- 
ing the minister against pursuing steps 
which would lead him astray from the 
favour, and strip him of the confidence of 
the people, sir William concluded with 
giving his hearty assent to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Walwyn begged leave to recom- 
mend it to the right hon. gentleman to 
drop the idea of persisting in a plan against 
which the public in general were ex- 
tremely averse. He declared that report 
confidently said that the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s mind was not with the system, 
and that he was by no means a sincere 
friend to it. [Mr. Pitt here complaining 
of the injustice of such an imputation, de- 
clared that the report was most grossly 
false and wholly groundless.] Mr. Walwyn 
said that he spoke of it merely as a re- 
port, and he had hoped that the report 
was true. ‘ To be or not to be’ a 
powerful maritime state, appeared to him 
“ the question.” ‘Till the right hon. gen- 
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amounted to a solution of the problem 
which he had started, viz. that the pro- 
posed system of fortification, which must 
necessarily require a number of men to 
garrison, would nevertheless be a means 
of diminishing the quantum of the stand- 
ing army requisite for the defence of the 
kingdom, he should think it his duty to 
oppose the system, as directly militating 
against the ancient mode of insular de- 
fence, as prejudicial to the increase of our 
navy, and as dangerous to the constitu- 
tion. 

General Burgoyne declared, that he felt 
himself extremely embarrassed between 
what he ought to divulge, and what he 
knew; between the data which were in 
the extracts from the report, and those 
that were not there; but he would endea- 
vour to explain his sentiments on the sub- 
ject. At the board of inquiry when the 
members of it assembled, the noble Duke 
gave them his plan with the data to con- 
sider, and called for their plans in return. 
What individual, even if he had prepared 
a plan, would have chosen to commit him- 
self with it in that manner, against a plan 
produced by the President of the Board, 
after its having been under his considerae 
tion for two years?) They were theretore 
reduced to the necessity of giving their 
replies to the data such as they were, leav- 
ing the probability of them to rest on their | 
proposer. Many of these data held out 
suppositions most extravagant; but they 
were put so artfully, that it was impossible 
not to answer them in the affirmative. 
However deniable the general conclusions 
might be, he deemed the whole a list of 
improbable possibilities; and therefore con- 
sidered the idea of defending the kingdom 
by fortifications as inconsonant to the 
genius of our constitution, and irrecon- 
cilable with the security of the liberties of 
the people. He should have suggested 
various other modes of defence of the 
kingdom, had he been called upon, but 
all of them maritime. The kingdom might 
have been defended by sending a fleet off 
Brest, by sending a fleet to the mouth of 
the Mediterranean to prevent a junction 


i between the fleets of France and Spain, 


and by other destinations of our fleets, as 
the relative situation of other powers might 
make it proper. He stated the number of 
troops, including cavalry, which had been 
in Plymouth, and Scilly, and in Ports- 
mouth, during the respective years of the 
late war, contending that there had never 
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been above 8,000 men, including three or 
four regiments of cavalry in Plymouth. 
any one of those years. He compared it 
with the 22,000 men which would be 
wanted to man the new fortifications 
(12,000 at Plymouth, and 10,000 at Ports- 
mouth), and asked why had the inquiry of 
the board of officers been confined to 
those two dock-yards? Were we vulne- 
rable no where else, or in no other dock- 
ards? Was not Chatham dock-yard worth 
ooking at? That dock-yard, and the pass 
there, were, he maintained, of as much 
consequence as either, if not both the two 
others. He concluded with declaring, he 
should give his vote for the amendment. 
Lord Hood professed himself a friend 
to the plan of fortifying the dock-yards. 
No argument could be derived from what 
this country had done formerly with her 
navy. The navy of France was very for- 
midable, and so was that of other powers ; 
regard, therefore, must be had to the pre- 
sent relative situation of the marine of 
other countries compared with our own 
marine ; and it was from their powerfulness 
at sea, that it became a wise and prudent 
measure tofortify our dock-yards, by which 
means the whole of our navy would be 
free to be sent out upon any one or more 
services in case of war. In the case of 
our having a large convoy of merchant 
rants coming home from the East or West 
Indies, and knowing of the enemy’s having 
sent out a fleet to meet and intercept 
them, in order to save the commerce of 
the country from a fatal blow, our business 
would be, instantly to send as large a fleet 
as we could spare to seek the enemy. This 
we could not do, while our dock-yards 
rested solely for defence on our navy ; 
because, if we sent the whole of our fleet, 
France might have a sufficient body of 
men on her coasts, all ready for embark- 
ation, and those she might send across the 
water in frigates, and such other vessels as 
were unemployed by her, and fit for the 
purpose. They might come here, effect 
the business, do us an irreparable mischief, 
and get away before our fleet returned ; 
or even they might do the mischief, and 
instantly surrender prisoners of war. For 
his part, he was decidedly of opinion that 
3t was proper to adopt the proposed sys- 
tem, and that France and other maritime 
powers of Europe had of late much in- 
creased their naval force; and that Great 
Britain could not be too cautious in se- 
Curing the source of our marine from sur- 
prise and distress. 
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Captain Macbride said, that much ab- 
surdity marked the conduct of the noble 
Duke, respecting the manner of endea- 
vouring to enforce conviction to his own 
liking on the board of naval officers at 
ae aa The noble duke had played 
off a piece of mummery there, which: dis- 
graced him in the eyes of the whole coun- 
try. He sent a parcel of boys in a boat 
who were to try to effect a landing, whilst 
others on shore were to endeavour to re- 
pelthem. They had fastened a capstern | 
on shore, and by that means, and the 
help of a rope, drew themselves up the 
cliff. Thus he declared that he would: 
teach a milliner's apprentice to draw a 
large gun, by the help of a coach and 
horses, up to the cross of St. Paul's. ‘The 
noble duke had used great art with the 
naval officere to persuade them to be of 
his opinion. All the places which they 
had examined were perfectly secure from 
any danger of an enemy landing at any 
of them. He knew a place, however, 
where an enemy might land. The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) need not be 
alarmed, for he was not going to tell 
where the place was. He begged leave 
to urge the expediency of taking care of 
the navy, and not cheating the public of 
their money, as was the case at the end of 
the war before last, when ships of a 
smaller size than usual were built, which 
were good for nothing. He must beg 
leave to express his surprise at the illiberal 
imputation which had been thrown upon 
the spirit of the inhabitants of the country 
at large, and of his constituents in parti- 
cular. His hon. friend (Mr. Bastard}, on 
the appearance of the enemy, had marched 
in at the head of 2,000 men from the 
country, when there were only at the 
time 500 stand of arms in store ; with those 
they took charge of the prisoners, and 
conducted them to Exeter. And the gen- 
tlemen whom he had the honour of repre- 
senting, had, with a laudable zeal and 
spirit, formed themselves into two com- 
panies, clothed and arrayed themselves at 
their own expense, and continued to do 
duty during the remainder of the last war. 
To that same independent spirit, when 
Government presumed to dictate to them 
in the choice of representation, he was in« 
debted for the honour of a seat in that 
House. He should now proceed upon 
the vindication of the conduct of himself 
and of the other sea officers of the Board, 
not without complaining that the grounds 
of his dissent were not laid betore the 
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House; especially as he had declared, 
that no part of the objections which he 
had made against the fortifications, or of 
the papers for which he had moved, tended 
to shew the weakness, but, on the con- 
trary, the strength of the coast and coun- 
try, he craved permission to read extracts 
from his minutes of the papers he had 
moved for. Having done this, he ob- 
served, that he had corrected gross mis- 
takes in the report of the shape of the 
country, part of which was his own estate. 
Having likewise read the duke of Rich- 
mond’s order to lieut. Hockings, engineer, 
which was given without the knowledge of 
the sea officers, he remarked, that it ap- 
peared to the Board, that lieut. Hockings 
was clandestinely employed by the duke 
to invalidate the opinion of the sea offi- 
cers; when it was found to produce the 
contrary effect, lieut. Hockings, who be- 
fore was thought well qualified for such an 
sal po daeea became treated as ignorant 
and presumptuous, and as a person un- 
known, until a respectable member of the 
Board, in the engineer department, said, 
- that he had been bred up under him at 
Gibraltar, and gave an honourable testi- 
mony of his character and abilities. Thus, 
how ridiculous was the conduct of the 
noble duke, who, by every art and finesse 
in his power, had endeavoured to warp 
the naval opinions in favour of his system ; 
failing in that, he had recourse to a piece 
of mummery, which exposed him tothe ridi- 
cule of the whole country. Captain Mac- 
bride observed, that he had admiral Bar- 
rington’s authority to say he agreed in opi- 
nion with him, and was even ready to come 
and declare it at the bar of the House. In- 
deed, the whole conduct of the noble duke, 
who more properly guided than presided, 
was without precedent, and it was the first 
Board of officers in Council, where ques- 
tion and answer came from the president 
and the senior members. In every other 
case the junior officer gave his opinion 
first : in this case it was reversed, for very 
obvious reasons. In conclusion, the cap- 
tain professed himself averse to all unne- 
cessary fortifications whatsoever. 

The Hon. G. Berkeley observed, that so 
much had been spoken upon the subject, 
and so many abler persons had delivered 
their opinions, that he should only trouble 
the House with recapitulating what he 
had asserted previous to the appointment 
of the board of officers; but he could not 
help taking notice of what had fallen from 
aright hoo. gentleman (Mr. Fox) on a 
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former day, which had been now re- 
echoed, viz. that the plan ascribed to a 
noble Duke was unconstitutional. He 
wished that when he chose to make a 
panegyric upon himself and his noble rela- 
tion, that he had stated to the House, in 
that masterly language which made him 
the admiration of mankind, what he knew 
and felt; that the noble duke would be 
the last man in England to patronize, and 
would die sooner than propose any plan 
which could militate against the constitu- 
tion of this country. Making these re- 
marks, he must beg leave to be under- 
stood, that, like the right hon. gentleman, 
no ties of blood, nor any other considera- 
tion, could induce him to give his vote for 
any thing which he did not think perfectly 
right. As to his own idea, of their being 
unconstitutional, he could not conceive 
they were more so than any others which 
were already begun or finished in Eng- 
land; and to render them such, recourse 
must be had to the hon. general’s ( Bur- 
goyne ) catalogue of improbable possibili- 
ties. Concerning the necessity of some 
fortifications, especially at- Plymouth, to 
which he meant to confine himself, he was 
enabled to speak with as much, and it 
would not be arrogance to say, more, cer- 
tainty than any man in that House; and 
if they did not choose to give him credit 
for what he asserted, they might call the 
general officers commanding there, and 
ask them their opinion of fortificatious at 
the critical moment when the French fleet 
were off Plymouth, of which he was a 
spectator, and he hoped not an idle one; 
and would be bound to say, that there was 
not a soul there but wished for fortifica- 
tions. He must beg leave to assert, that 
the enemy could have landed, and he 
would not go into suppositigns as to winds 
and weather, but declare, that it could 
have been effected at any hour of the day 
or night of the time which the enemy re- 
mained there, and at the very spot which 
these forts were meant to defend. For 
his own part, he thought that the most 
strenuous opposers of the plan would not 
insure us @ permanent peace, aor would 
they insure us, in case of a war, the same 


| honour and abilities at the head of the 


Admiralty which the noble lord now there, 
or his predecessors, possessed ; he did net 
know, but if a war happened, we might 
be cursed with the same mismanagement 
in that department which we experienced 
during the war, when our fleets were sent 
skulking away, and our coasts, our con- 
* 
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voys, and our docks, left totally unpro-|the spot. He would now intreat the 
tected. Indeed, when the hon. general | House to take notice, that so much had 
had moved for papers, he thought it was | been said of our weakness, and our true 
for the purpose of investigating and pro- | situation had been laid so open, that if 
bing into the errors of the last war, and to | these, or some works, were not erected, 
make the noble lord (North), that vigilant | and a war to ensue, he trembled for the 
minister, account for the losses which we | consequences; but those gentlemen who 
had sustained in America, and those which | had opposed them must answer for the 
we were near suffering at home. This| event. He wished that they might not 
circumstance must operate as a reason for | find an old, but homely, proverb verified, 
his supporting the plan; but another and | * That they had been penny wise and 
a stronger was, that as a sailor and a well- | pound foolish.” 
wislier to the service, in which he would | Captain Bowyer, pronouncing himself a 
give way to no man, he felt an anxiety to ' friend to the original motion, said, that 
see the fleet properly employed in war in | justice and a sense of his duty to his coun- 
annoying the enemy; for he only agreed : try, obliged him at the same time to de- 
with the best writers upon the subject | clare, that a greater degree of attention 
when he said, that England in a war with | ought to be paid to the navy, when the 
France ought always to act on_ the j fortifications were going on, than ever, and 
offensive; as, in acting otherwise, she | that both ought to go hand in hand to- 
gave up all her natural advantages and in-! gether. ‘The neglect of the navy during 
spirited the foe. Granting this position, | the last peace was highly reprehensible; 
it followed that the propesed fortifications | and hc therefore recanimiended: it to minis- 
would be of essential use, as, instead of | ters, to take particular care that a number 
' 


cramping the operations of the fleet, it | of young men were properly trained up 
must assist them, because the commander- | and educated for the service, so that in 
in-chief .would act with more vigour | case of a rupture there might be a suffi- 
against the enemy when he knew our| cient number of them qualitied for petty 
coasts and our dock-yards to be safe and | officers. The want of this was severely 
saad In such a plan of war as this, | felt at the commencement of the Jast war. 
e thought that his hon. friend (capt.| Sir Charles Miduleton remarked, that 
Macbride) would join him, as he would | when the matter had been first agitated a 
have an opportunity to display that spirit | session or two since, he had great scruples 
of enterprize in da petite guerre, for which | upon the subject; but he was now per- 
he was so distinguished; yet he found, ' suadcd, that the proposed measure was 
that instead of assisting, he had opened his | wise, prudent, and necessary. ‘The secu- 
lowet tier against it: but he knew that he | ring the duck-yards was certainly a great 
depended upon his constituents for de-| object; buta still stronger reason operated 
fending that part of the coast; yet doubt- , upon his mind in its favour, and that was, 
less he would have acted more for the ! it would enable us to have the full use of 
safety of them, if he had voted a breast- | our navy incase of a war. This was hkely 
work for them to fire over, as he was sure | to be a most essential advantage; and had 
that they would have felt more comfort- | we possessed it last war, he was firmly of 
able behind that, and taken better aim, | opinion we should not have failed so often 
than if opposed face to face with a French | as we had done, because, although we 
grenadicr. | might not be equal to our enemy upon 
“With respect to the language of the, the whole in pomt of naval force, yet 
hon. member for Devon, he was astonished | there occurred several situations at sea, in 
to hear him assert, as the language of his , which we might make ourselves equal. 
constituents, that they would not defend | Colonel Jsarré said, that he should put 
the country, or give their assistance in case | his decisive negative upon the position, 
of an attack, if this question were carried. : that it was either right, or wise, or expe- 
Surely the blessings of peace and a few | dient, to fortify the dock-yards ; and if the 
years cannot have altered their ideas so; abstract question were to depend on his 
much; for during the last war, he re- | answer, he declared that he would say no 
membered that very gentleman heading | to it in the most direct and unreserved 
some hundreds at Plymouth; and so far | manner. With regard to the argument of 
from thinking the fortifications wrong, | his right hon. friend who had opened the 
they were employed in repairing aud | business, he must deny it, and every part 
strengthening the wretched ones then upon | of it. When the House had done him 
[ VOL. XXV.J [4C] - 
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the honour to adopt his advice last session, 
was it to be imagined, that by his recom- 
mending a board of naval and land officers, 
men of high rank, known experience, and 
admitted abilitics, to inquire into, and 
report the most proper and fit mode of 
defence of the kingdom, he meant a paltry, 
narrow, circumscribed plan. of fortifying 
two dock-yards? He had not the smallest 
idea of any such scheme. He had been 
struck with the grand conduct of the 
wisest princess that ever reigned, who, at 
a period of extreme peri!, had taken ad- 
vantage of the collective wisdom of both 
services, the navy and army. He had read 
a pamphlet published under the auspices 
of the noble Duke, on the subject of forti- 
fications, during the last year, und meet- 
ing with a passage which provoked his in- 
dignation, it occasioned his coming down 


_ to the House in the preceding session, 
on the day when the ordnance estimates. 


were to be voted, and while sitting in his 
place and hearing the arguments which 


-were then urged, he rose and delivered 


his opinion, in the course of which, warmed, 
and glowing with the importance of the 
matter in discussion, he had asked with 
some emphasis, «¢ Who was the man that 
dared limit the extent of the navy of Eng- 
land, or circumscribe the exertions of this 
country in the increase of her marine !”’ 
That question he must put again, because 
the attempt was again made to commit so 
presumptuous an act; an act little short 
of treason to the state! It gave him infi- 
nite pain to differ in opinion from his right 
hon. friend ; but his duty to his country 
demanded that he should speak out, and 
Jet no personal attachments, however 
strongly they clung about his heart, stand 
between him and the exercise of his 
honour, in doing his utmost in endeavour- 
ing to avert the disgrace (perhaps the 
ruin) which awaited the remaining parts 
of the British empire, if so rash, so mis- 
chievous a plan as that in contemplation 
was permitted to be carried into effect. 
The colonel recapitulated all which had 
passed upon the subject during the last 
session ; and said, that the sort of board 
of general officers, and the objects to 
which they were to direct their attention, 
as well as the manner of directing it, were 
far different indeed from the constitution 
of the Board which had been instituted ; 
the mode of their proceedings, the result 
of their inquiry, and the report they had 
made, the whole of which was so curious, 
that it was worth the while of the House 
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to trace it regularly, and view it collec- 
tively. Having recapitulated all the steps 
taken from the period of his advising the 
institution of a general board of naval and 
military officers, to the day of the Extracts 
from the Report coming before the House, 
he marked every part of the proceeding, 
and held it up asa scries of instances of 
artful management, misapplication of time 
and talents, and useless inquiry. The 
Board which he meant, was a board of 
creat, respectable, and independent cha- 
racters ; men who had no vote to give, no 
favours to look for, no frowns to fear; 
men who would have done their duty 
without a consideration whom the result 
would please, or whom it would displease. 
Their object was to have been, to inquire 
into and report the best mode of defence 
of the kingdum, and in pursuit of such an 
object they would not have confined them- 
selves to two petty spots, but would have 
acted on a large scale, and cast their eves 
roundthe kingdom. They would not have 
compressed their business into ten days at 
Portsmouth, and ten days at Plymouth, 
but have employed a due proportion of 
time in a deliberate discharge of their 
duty. If Portsmouth and Plymouth ought 
to be fortified, Chatham, and Sheerness, 
and Dover, and Harwich, and Yarmouth, 
ought to be secured likewise; nor should 
the North pass unregarded.—The noble 
Duke had great abilities and great assi- 
duity ; he was astute, logical, and a per- 
fect master of argument in debate—No 
wonder that he was too much for a set of 
brave officers, used chiefly to out with 
their lower-deck tier and make ready for 
action. The noble Duke was fond of en- 
gineering, 

“ Diruit, adificat, mutat quadrata rotundis;” 
and, to do him justice, he was no bad en- 
ginecr. Let him employ himself in en- 
gineering, but not at the expense of the 
public! The colonel next compared the 
duke’s qualifications for contriving and 
carrying into execution this or any othcr 
plan of fortification, with those of general 
Conway, lord Amherst, or lord Town- 
shend, all of whom, he said, by procuring 
himself to be appointed president of the 
Board, he had excluded from their seats 
at that Board. Having dilated on their 
respective services and characters, he then 
remarked, that the oftice of master-general 
of the ordnance was 4 civil employment, 
and frequently held by a person not a 
military officer. He instanced the case of 
the duke of Montagu. He mentioned, as 
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in his idea another characteristic of the 
noble duke at this time master-general, 
that he was never known to give up a 
point in his life; and that, he said, added 
to his being so astute, rendered it impos- 
sible for the respectable naval and land 
officers who sat at the Board to cope with 
him ina logical contest. He desired not to 
be understood as meaning to cast any im- 
putation on the gentlemen who had con- 
stituted that board; he revered their cha- 
ractcrs, and bowed to their authority ; it 
was the mode of institution resorted to, 
and not the men whom he condemned. 
In speaking of the uselessness of fortifi- 
cations, he stated the erecting untenable 
lines of circumvallation, as giving strength 
to the enemy ; and sadianced, in proof of his 
assertion, the fact of lord Amherst’s hav- 
ing possessed himself of the lines of Ticon- 
deroga, which the enemy, out of weakness 
in point of numbers, had abandoned, and 
which served lord Amherst as a useful 
‘shelter for his men from the enemy’s fire. 
He could. only account for Mr. Pitt’s hav- 
ing taken so active a part in recommend- 
ing so wild and useless a project, by sup- 
posing that his conscience had been sur- 
prised, or he would not have assisted at 
all. He should now beg leave to reter the 
House to a list of papers, copies of which 
had formerly been laid on the table, whence 
it would appear, that we had, during the 
Jast war, 120 sail of the line at sea, and 
95,000 seamen on board, when the House 
‘had only voted 80,000, notwithstanding 
the number of British seamen on board 
privateers, and notwithstanding also the 
great drain occasioned by so many of the 
po of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
and, having flown to America, entered on 
board their ships and other foreign vessels, 
and fought against their country. The 
peace had been marked by the epithet of 
a necessary peace ; but it was a great and 
glorious peace ; and, notwithstanding what 
had been uttered in that House and with- 
out doors about it, the author of this event 
daily received the gratulations of the whole 
kingdom for having wrought so happy a 
work. The noble Marquis, when he made 
it, was aware of his danger; he had ho- 
poured him with his confidence, and had 
said, ‘“‘1 know that if I do not make a 
eace immediately I can keep my place ; 
af Ido make it, I shall essentially serve 
my country, at this time sinking under the 
weight of almost exhausted resources, and 
utterly incapable of continuing war; but I 
shall lose my situation ;: J disdain, however, 
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all considerations of a personal and self-. 
interested nature; I will make a peace, be 
my risk what it may.” This was the mag- 
nanimity with which he acted; but the 
confidence which the Court of Versailles 
had in him made the arduous task some- 
what less ‘difficult; and the country was 
now experiencing the blessings, the weal:h, 
and the vigour that had flowed from the 
tranquillity which had been effected. In 
conclusion, colonel Barré desired not to 
be understood as meaning to hold himself 
out as a skilful engineer ; he was none, nor 
could he pretend to any great military skill: 
he had been long invalided, most honour- 
ably indeed, more so than he deserved. 
Mr. James Luttrell retorted on the co- 
lonel his profuse compliments to our in- 
vincible and anlitaited: navy, as ill suited 
to grace the terms of that peace which 
could not be thought glorious by compa- 
rison with the former peace; and he hoped 
no historian would ever be able to praise 
it by comparison with any future peace, 
which an enemy should dictate upon the 
ashes of our dock-yards. He lamented 
that it was not proper to lay before Parlia- 
ment the whole proceedings of the Mili- 
tary Board. He wished the nation knew 
their danger, if that would induce them 
to apply aremedy. He also wished to do 
justice to the impartial and judicious pro- 
ceedings of the Military Board. He read 
the questions referred to them by his Ma- 
jesty 3 instructions, which he said were 
plain and distinct; he alluded also to the 
first unanimous resolution of land and sea 
officers contained in the Report, which 
stated, that they had availed themselves of 
his Majesty’s permission to alter the data ; 
and the very first datum so altered de- 
clared unanimously that fortifications were 
necessary for the security of the docks in 
the cases of absence of the whole fleet, or 
such other causes as might prevent the 
fleet from aifording its protection to the 
docks. To this datum the sea olticers were 
unanimous. It was enough for them to 
say, the docks ought to be fortified; they 
were not called upon to give any opinion 
on the construction of forts; that belonged 
to the engineers and general officers. If 
the sea officers had thought ships sufficient 
for the protection of the docks, they could 
easily have answered the first question, 
whether a naval defence could be relied 
on for the defence of the docks? The sea 
officers had pointed out where an enemy 
could land, and fully answered all mari- 
time questions; but except such parts of 
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the construction of a fort as was meant to 
operate against ships, and to guard the 
entrance of a harbour, they had not at 
‘Portsmouth given any opinion, neither did 
he think them authorized by his Majesty’s 
instructions in the Report to give any 
opinion respecting the best system of for- 
tification for land defence at Plymouth. 
‘The sea officers had also expressly de- 
clared, after recommending gun-boats, 
water and signal-houses, for Plymouth, 
that they had no other improvement or 
other system of defence to suggest.—He 
conceived his gallant friend (capt. Mac- 
bride) saw difhiculties for an enemy to 
surmount in Whitesand-bay that he would 
not call difficulties if opposed to him in 
any operation on the enemy’s coat; that 
to say a landing might be effected if un- 
opposed, mixed a land question with a sea 
question. Unopposed might mean to op- 
pose with 10 guns or 1000 guns; and an 
enemy is not unopposed, if, instead of 
risking the fate of the dock upon the pos- 
sible event of landing, the object for Jand- 
Ing was removed by giving perfect secu- 
rity to the dock. He compared White- 
-sand-bay with Gabruse-bay in America, 
to shew that greater natural difficulties, 
added to the opposition of fortifications, 
had not been sufficient to prevent the 
British troops from landing in the teeth of 
the enemy’s batteries, for the important 
-object of taking Louisbourg ; and argued, 
that great difficulties will always be un- 
dertaken for a great object. —He went over 
the instances of our ficet in the last war 
abandoning the defence of the docks, and 
the difference between the policy of a ge- 
neral system of fortification to guard against 
an enemy whose numbers and preparations 
should be equal to an invasion of this 
kingdom against the collective force, and 
the policy of guarding our docks, the vital 
parts of the kingdom, from an enterprize 
of 20 or 30,000 men, in the temporary ab- 
sence, or in case of the inferiority of our 
fleet, against our dock-yards.—He went 
into some detail to shew, that the French, 
without additional expense in: war, only 
by keeping 15 or 20,000 men upon the 
Opposite coast, and when occasion requir- 
ed, by laying embargo on their coasting 
vessels, would be at all times prepared in 
a war to ptish across the Channel under 
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navy, because a superior French ficet 
could force a landing, if our fleet should 
be inferior; and forty sail of the line at 
Brest would oblige us to keep forty sail of 
the line to oppose it, except in the case of 
French troops so situated as to force a 
landing near our docks, if we suffered our 
home fleet to be inferior to the enemy. 
Under this check of preparation for inva- 
sion, we could not send abroad reinforce- 
ments; and for the miserable economy of 
saving 500,000/. Jamaica, Barbadoes, Que- 
bec, or our most valuable possessions in the 
East, might fall a sacrifice, and commerce 
and convoys be abandoned, owing to the 
inferiority of our fleet in those seas com- 
pared with those of the enemy, and our home 
fleet being confined to Channel service.— 
He reminded Mr. Fox of his argument at 
the opening of the session, threatening us 
with alliances between the Dutch, the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Emperor, 
and a combination of naval force against 
us unparalleled in any former period of 
our history. If it was true, that money 
could be found to build as many ships as 
all those powers combined, it was no in- 
crease of naval strength to build more 
ships than we can possibly man; and in 
the last war we never manned an equal 
number of ships to France and Spain 
alone, and an enormous increase of our 
seamen was by no means probable. We 
were told the French did not like to at- 
tack us, and that they would not keep 15 
or 20,000 men in the towns and ports of 
the opposite coast; but by what magic, as 
extraordinary as any convulsion of nature, 
could any member of that House set 
bounds to the ambition of France, or limit 
the number of her troops, where great ob- 
jects in view must justify great expense, 
great risk, and great efforts? We were 
told a future war may be a war of alliance. 
The object of these fortifications is to sct 
the navy at liberty for offensive war, as 
well as for the defence of our foreign de- 
snag and of all wars, a war of al- 

iance ought to be an offensive war; be- 
cause, if each ally only acts on the de- 
tensive, there would be no conquests 
made by either to balance, in the terms of 
peace, the losses which one of the allies, 
or more than one, might sustain : and the 
peace which tould not partially be made 


protection of their fleet, an expedition | for the benefit of the one, must end in 
against our dock-yards. If forty sail of | terms disgraceful and inglorious for the 
the line were to be kept in check by , whole.—To relieve our navy from local 
French troops, it allowed a French army | stationary service, these forts were meant 
virtually to operate as an increase of their | to be erected. If we are weak, it is the 
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more necessary ; but even if we could 
launch half our forests, and cover the wide 
ocean with our numerous fleets, he wished 
them to go forth for offensive war, for ex- 
tension of empire, protection of commerce, 
and for the glory of the British arms; but 
strongly reprobated their being obliged to 
lie idle, stationary, and sheltered in our 
ports, a mere defensive, inglorious, unpro- 
fitable force.—Speaking of the bad conse- 
quences and imbecility of the American 
war, he concluded by observing, that al- 
though it had been said, the sun of Bri- 
tain's glory was sunk in our Western he- 
misphere, we had the consolation to see a 
glorious sun rise in our own horizon, which, 
though accused of not being yet in its 
meridian, had already shed its haeay in- 
fluence on this island, so as to restore 
‘vigour to the constitution, and such 
‘strength to the roots of our resources as 
‘promised the fairest prospect of growing 
prosperity, and of the future happiness 
and welfare of the British empire. He 
inferred that there were no grounds for 
despondency, nor for profusion ; but that 
to grant the necessary supplies for so im- 
portant a service, was state economy, as 
well as sound policy.—He remarked on 
several parts of the Report, and insisted 
there were but two negatives to some ad- 
ditional fortifications being necessary. 
That all admitted the noble Duke’s system 
would completely defend the docks in 
case of the absence or inferiority of our 
fleets ; but if we rejected that security, and 
kept an equal home fleet with the enemy 
for our defence, he feared such a measure 
must, in its consequences, eventually re- 
duce our Sovereign from being monarch 
of an empire, to be king of the single 
island of Great Britain. : 

Mr. J. Hawkins Browne expressed the 
highest satisfaction at discovering that a 
zeal for the navy was universal on all sides 
of the House, and trusted that this would 
always be the darling service of the 
country ; but he was astonished to hear 
the importance of the navy urged as an 
argument against these fortifications, when 
it was the only argument in their favour ; 
for they were not intended to substitute a 
new species of defence for the kingdom in 
Jieu of our navy, but to protect our dock 
yards, and our dock yards only, which 
were our vital and vulnerable parts, be- 
cause they were the germ and support of 
our navy. A right hon. colonel had ob- 
‘served, that magnanimity was the. best 
public virtue in times of vigorous enter- 
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prize, or in those moments of imminent 
danger which we experienced in 1779, 
and in 1782. Granted: yet prudence was 
a national virtue as well as magnanimity, 
and the most fit to be exercised when we 
had a prospect of long continuance of 
peace, as he hoped we now had, and when 
we might contemplate to advantage our 
former dangers, and pursue the wisest 
means to prevent the return of them. 
Fortifications, he observed, were not new 
in this country; large sums had been 
lavished upon them during every former 
war: but this was the first time that a 
regular plan had been laid before that 
House, not dictated by the pressure of 
immediate necessity, not dependent upon 
the opinion of any minister, nor the ca- 
price of any master-general of the ord- 
nance, but approved by the first militar 

and naval characters in this country. This 
was to him, and must be to most members, 
in a great measure, a question of confi- 
dence. But, in whom were we to place 
confidence, if not in the Executive Go- 
vernment, calling upon us for the publie 
defence, and supported by the names . 
which appeared in the Report,—a Report 
to him perfectly satisfactory, and in the 
most eszential parts unanimous? He con- 
cluded by pressing strongly upon the 
House, that if, in consequence of their re- 
jection of this plan, and their refusing this 
confidence, they should live to see our 
dock yards destroyed, and the seeds and 
sources of our future navies annihilated, 
how they could ever forgive themselves, 
or make atonement to their constituents 
and the public? , 

Mr. Courtenay said, he hoped for the 
attention of the House on this very im- 
portant, comprehensive question; as he 
would endeavour to compress what he had 
to say in as few words as possible. He © 
begged leave to declare, to prevent all 
possibility of misconstruction, that in op- 
posing the present system of fortification, 
he acted from no personal spleen to the 
noble duke at the head of the ordnance. 
He had always been treated with great 
civility and flattering attention by the 
noble duke, and should always:esteem the 
approbation he had received of his official 
conduct from so discriminating a judge, as | 
a singular honour. Mr. Courtenay then 
adverted to the very peculiar circum- 
stances under which the Board of land 
and naval officers was constituted. It 
certainly never was understood, when the 
House of Commons reposed that un- 
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bounded confidence in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—he would appeal to gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House, whe- 
ther they entertained the most distant 
ideas at the time—of any intention to 
make the noble duke President of such a 
Board, whose sole object and express pur- 
pose it was, to investigate and report on 
the merits of a plan of fortification pro- 
jected by the noble duke himself. If 
there was nothing reprehensible but the 
indecorum of such an appointment, he 
should take but little notice of it; but 
when, by this management; the country 
was «leprived of the abilities and assistance 
of some very able and experienced officers, 
it deserved the severest animadversion. 
He did not profess to give any invidious 
preference to one military man over an- 
other, not being a judge of the competent 
merits of military officers; but this he 
begged leave to say, that in a general 
view, Age, experience, and long service, 
gave a decisive superiority in the military 
ptofession. Still he acknowledged there 
were sometimes, but rarely, illustrious ex- 
ceptions to be met with; there were ex- 
traordinary characters who mastered every 
science, rather by intuition than study. 
But surely the most partial of the noble 
duke’s friends ‘would scarcely venture to 
rank him among beings of this very un- 
common and superior class. He would 
therefore submit it to the House, as he was 
sure it would incite indignant feelings in 
their breasts, when they were told, that 

eneral Conway, Jord Amherst, and Jord 

ownshend, found themselves at once 
degraded and excluded, by receiving a 
circular letter from the Secretary of 
of State, to place themselves under the 
control and command of the noble duke. 
The public were insulted by having their 
names ostentatiously displayed in the Ga- 
zette, at the very moment they found 
themselves obliged to decline the service. 
For how could general Conway and lords 
Amherst and Townshend, consistently 
with their own dignity, and with military 
honour, serve as members of a board of 
land and naval officers under the duke of 
Richmond? The only alternative left them 
was to decline the service, regretting at 
the same time, that the very disagreeable 
and embarrassing situation in which they 
were placed, obliged them to take sucha 
step. The next thing the public had a 
right to expect was this—that able and 
experienced officers should be substituted 
in the room of those who were thus stu- 
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mou: and, perhaps he might add, assi- 
duously excluded. Was this the case? 
No. Why was not sir Henry Clinton’s 
name placed on the list? Early dis- 
tinguished for his military skill and spirit ; 
the friend and favourite of the Hereditary 
Prince; would it be suspected that he had 
adopted the sentiments of the Prince of 
Brunswick, on the expediency and utility 
of fortifying Portsmouth? Did the House 
know the opinion the Hereditary Prince 
gave on that subject? What he did say, 
probably did not apply to the noble duke ; 
for he only said, after viewing the works 
and posts with a military eye, that no of- 
ficer who knew how to mancuvre and 
station a corps of troops properly, would 
dream of defending Portsmouth by fortifi- 
cations. Let us now contemplate the 
noble duke, president of the Board, de- 
claring ex cathedra, laying down his hypo- 
thetical syllogisms, proving hia own data 
by the modus ponens, and confuting all 
objections by the modus tollens, amidst 
the applause of his own engineers, amidst 
the roar of his own artillery. The noble 
duke judiciously attacked them with the 
only species of weapons with which they 
were unacquainted, and obtained an easy, 
decisive, and glorious victory. 

Suppose we now revert to the probable 
expense of those projected fortifications, 
and observe their progressive increase, 
even on the noble duke’s own estimate. 
In 1783, between 4 and 500,000/. was 
stated as sufficient to complete the in- 
tended works at Portsmouth and Plymouth 
for the security of the dock yards. In 
1785, 692,562/. was stated as the pro- 
bable amount, inthe Military Memoir pre- 


‘sented to the House, and signed by the 


master-general and the other members ot 
the Board of Ordnance. In 1786 the 
estimate of the charge for completing the 
works, amounts to 760,097/. almost double 
the original sum, notwithstanding this last 
estimate had been reduced by. the econo- 
mical labours of the committee of engi- 
neers at the Tower, who had cut off near 
50,000/. from colonel Dixon’s calculation. 
This able and experienced engineer had 
added a third, and assigned this reason for 
doing so, to provide for extraordinaries 
which he could not foresee. However, 
he was called upon to specify what he 
had already said he could not foresee, 
and on his not complying, 50,000/. was 
struck off his estimate by the committee 
of engineers, which at least was a short 
and compendious mode of deciding the 
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on the whole of the estimate for 1786, it 
will amount to very nigh a million. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated it so. 
Now supposing the fortifications com- 

leted, and a million expended, the bare 
interest of the sym is 50,000/. If we add 
to this 3 or 4 per cent. for repairs, (no 
unreasonable computation) besides the 
interest on that capital which still remains 
to be laid out in artillery, stores, &c. the 
whole annual charge perpetually entailed 
on this exhausted and impoverished coun- 
try will be 100,000/. at least. To some 
gentlemen this might appear but a trifle, 
but let it be considered that every burthen 
is of a mixed nature, not solely to be esti- 
mated from the sum raised, but connected 
with the capacity of the people to bear it. 
Before the late unfortunate war, before 
the glorious prodigality of the German war, 
the people of the country were perhaps 
better able to bear an annual charge of 
500,000/. than 50,000/. at present. Mr. 
Courtenay then alluded to what fell from 
an hon. gentleman, that the profuseness 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
this instance might induce the public to 
impute his conduct rather to private po- 
litical motives than enlarged patriotic 
principles. For his own part, he repro- 
bated such an idea; still he could not 
answer for the invidious construction of 
others, who might conceive it possible for 
the Chanccllor of the Exchequer to sacri- 
fice a million to gratify the whim, con- 
ciliate the obstinacy, and insure the pre- 
carious attachment of one capricious, pro- 
jecting individual. However, if a political, 
he would not say, cordial, friendship 
could be promoted by such means, he had 
little objection. If the hands of Govern- 
ment could be strengthened by fortifying 
the dock-yards, a million was but a trifle 
to effect such a salutary purpose. If the 
principle was fairly avowed by the Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, or any of his vouch- 
ing friends, he would vote for the noble 
duke’s fortification; confident as he was, 
that it would promote peace, unanimity 
and concord in the Cabinet, where it was 
sometimes so much wanted, and always so 
essentially requisite. Besides, the bene- 
ficial effects would not stop there—faction 
would be depressed and confounded ; the 
petitions on the table would be withdrawn ; 
the murmurs and complaints of the people 
would cease, if it was once avowed that 
the House of Commons had generously 
voted away a million of their constituents’ 
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money, for the sole and express purpose 
of cementing an alliance between two 
such great personages as the Master Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. To establish an ade- 
quate fund for the payment of the inte- 
rest, and other incidental expenses, he 
hoped the shop-tax would be made per- 
petual, and the produce of it unalienably 
upplied to the building of fortifications. 

Mr. Courtenay then begged leave to 
observe, lest the panegyric passed on the 
noble duke in an eulogium, by an hon. 
general (Burgoyne), should make too 
strong an impression on the House, that 
the noble duke’s skill was rather proble- 
matical, and indeed held in very slight 
estimation by professional officers with 
whom he had conversed on the subject. 
He had been told that there was a battery 
erected at South Sea Castle by the noble 
duke himself; nobody disputed the honour 
of it with him; it was his own unclaimed 
dividend: many of the guns were so inju- 
diciously placed, that they would not bear 
on the designed object; the buoy on the 
spit; on firing, their recoil endangered 
the battery ; and the narrow enclosed case- 
ments were so well contrived to prevent 
the escape cf the smoke, that, on quick 
firing, the gunners must perish like bees 
suffocated in a hive. What should we think 
of the noble duke’s line of defence, from 
Stoke’s Bay to Frater Lake, above three 
miles in extent?) He would appeal to any 
military man, whether an encmy’s column 
might not, with the utmost facility, and 
with very little danger, penetrate between 
his two projected forts; and his boasted 
works must then fall at once. Was it ever 
discussed, or was it ever moved as a pro- 
position by the noble duke, and submitted 
to the board, whether magazines (bomb — 
proof) might not be built in the centre of 
Portsea Island, at a very inconsiderable 
expense, and whether an immense sum 
might not be saved by confining our mili- 
tary works to that island alone? A bomb- 
proof magazine (he spoke from the un- 
questionable authority of an excellent 
engineer) of about 400 rods of brick 
work, would almost hold double the quan- 
tity of combustible stores contained in the 
dock-yard at Portsmouth. 

In short, the very respectable Board of 
naval and land officers were attacked by 
surprise, and surrounded and besieged by 
the noble duke’s new-raised corps of data, 
axioms, postulata, Jommas, corollaries, 
and hypothetical syllogisms, and sooa 
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Found themselves reduced to surrender at 
discretion. Seriously, they found them- 
selves absolutely precluded from consider- 
ing the ae defence of the kingdom, 
combined in all its circumstances, on a 
large and comprehensive view; and only 
specially appointed to examine the noble 
duke’s plans for Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
and report accordingly. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had always, and indeed, 
rather triumphantly, laid it down as an 
facontrovertible datum, that the very 

existence of our fleet depended on the 
gtores in our two dock-yards. Was the 
fact so? Thank Heaven it was not! 
The right hon. gentleman had again that 
day, with his usual eloquence, in all the 
fascinating pomp of declamation, ennobled 
and dignified —hemp, tar, pitch and oakum, 
pal Sap and sail-cloth, by the name, 
style and title of the seeds and stamina of 
the future navies of England. Was this 
the language of'a British statesman? Was 
this the language of a well-informed, en- 
lightened British minister? For his part, 
he had always formed a very different idea 
on the subject; he had always thought 
that the seeds and stamina of our fleets 
consisted in an unbounded commerce, in 
the superior skill and gallantry of our 
naval officers, in the hardiness and intre- 
pidity of the British sailors; in the free- 
dom of the British constitution, which dif- 
fused a spirit of independence to the lowest 
individual of the community. Such were 
the true stamina of our navy; of that nav 
to which Britain was indebted for her 
empire and her glory, and which had ex- 
tended her fame to the extremities of the 
globe: 

“<* In vain the nations have conspir’d her fall, 

“* Her trench the sea, and fleets her floating wall.” 
But could the right hon. gentleman be 
ignorant, that there are ten times the 
quantity of naval stores in the merchants’ 
warcliouses in the river, than were ever at 
one time in the King’s stores at Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth? How many ships of 
the Jine were launched last year from slips 
in the river? Where did the East India 
Company build the Asia, Ganges, and the 
Bombay? Did nota noble earl (ot Lons- 
dale) contract with a private builder for 
the ship which he designed as a present to 
the King? but, to his great regret, was 
most unluckily prevented from accom- 
plishing his patriotic design, by that neces- 
sary Nh which a noble earl made, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer signed. 
Mr. Courtenay then expatiated on the 
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spirit and generous exertions of the coun- 
try gentlemen of England, who had last 
year compelled the minister, however re- 
luctant, to suspend the noble duke’s plans, 
and even put his office in commission, and 
now, by their perseverance and patriotism, 
would probably put an end to a scheme 
patie with every mischief. If this mi- 
itary projector was not checked in his 
career, none could know what conse. 
quences might ensue. A master-general, 
with his committee of engineers, like the 
Leputan philosophers, in their flying 
island, might hover over the kingdom in 
an ordnance balloon, descend in a moment, 
and seize on any man’s house and domain 
—(Mr. Cary would not be the only 
sufferer )—draw out their scales and coin- 
passes, or sketch out their works. The 
country gentlemen would find their ter- 
races converted into bastions, their slopes 
into glaces, their pleasure-grounds and 
shrubberies into horn-works and crown- 
works, to which they have hitherto borne 
an irreconcilable aversion. But where was 
this system toend? Who could set bounds 
to it? If Portsmouth and Plymouth were 
to be covered with military works to pre- 
serve the naval stores, London should be 
fortified on the same principle. Ridiculous 
as. this project might now appear, there was 
once a serious design entertained of carry- 
ing it into execution. For the truth of the 
fact, he would appcal to the venerable re- 
cords of the Court of Aldermen, to the au- 
thentic minutes of the Board of Ordnance. 
When the Pretender in the year 1745, or, 
to speak more courtly language, the 
grandson of James 2, had slipped the 
Royal army and advanced as far as Stone, 
the board of aldermen took no false alarm. 
The lord mayor sent a circular letter to 
every member, commanding his attend- 
ance, constituted himself president, drew 
up a set of instructions to direct their 
proceedings ; and, after a long debate, it 
was at last unanimously agreed to apply 
to the duke of Newcastle to send them an 
engineer; as, on such an arduous occa- 
sion, they did not choose to entrust the 
defence of the metropolis to the city sur- 
veyor: hvs office, therefore, like the noble 
duke’s, was put in commission, colonel 
Lascelles was actually appointed for this 
duty, and was directed to wait on the lord 
mayor and aldermen with a plan and esti- 
mate; but an express critically arriving, 
with an account of the Highlanders’ retreat 
to Scotland, put a stop to this wise pro- 
ject. If we were resolved to provide 
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against all possible dangers by fortifica- 
tion, why should not Newcastle, Sunder- 
‘land, aad many other important places, be 
secured in, this way? ‘The noble Duke, 
from a principle of gratitude, would not 
leave our collieries exposed to an attack ; 
and they would equally affect the partial 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; as he had early, with infinite saga- 
city, perceived in them the stamina of 
future taxation. Mr. Courtenay then al- 

- luded to what colonel Barré had rather, 
he thought, invidiously introduced, a sort 
of comparison between the commission 
issued to sir Walter Raleigh and others, 
the first military characters of the age, in 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and the 
late circular letter and instructions to the 
noble duke. This was tender and deli- 
cate ground ; otherwise, he had a strong 
inclination to say—‘ Rex facit Elizabeth 
‘olim; nanc est Regina Jacobus.’ Mr. 
Courtenay said, he now clearly perceived 
why the right hon. gentleman had, with 
his usual point and energy, objected to 
the master-general’s having a seat in the 
Cabinet, as our navy was to be increased, 
our army diminished, by the singular .ex- 
pedient of building fortifications. If we 
were to credit the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (though all this appeared an ord- 
ance conundrum to him), why might not 
the want of allies be supplied in the same 
manner? It was only one step farther; on 
this supposition the right hot, colonel 
Barré might justly apprehend, that the 
master-general would act consistently 
with his own principles, and oppose any 
alliance in the Cabinet, lest it should make 
his fortifications less expedient and neces- 
sary. Indeed, this was the most singular, 
and at the same time the most versatile 
project that ever was devised. In other 
ages, and in other countries, the increase 
of the military establishment was always 
deemed essential when the fortifying sys- 
tem took place, otherwise it became rela- 
tive weakness. But the noble Duke had 
sv contrived it (and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer became his voucher) that it 
‘would reduce our standing army, increase 
our fleet, and furnish us with firm and 
steady confedtrates in the day of peril. 
By a sort of second sight, we were to 
discover allies in pentagonal forts, and 
a squadron of the line in a chain of re- 
doubts. 

Mr. Courtenay observed, that several 
gentlemen had justly stigmatized the for- 
tifying system as dangerous and inimical 
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should take the liberty of offering'to the 
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He 


House the sentiments of a great political 


writer on the subject: baron Montesquieu 
expressly applauds the watchful jealousy 
of the English, in not permitting the Exe- 
cutive Government to erect military works 
and fortifications, as by such means despot 


ism may be established under the specious 


pretext of protectifg the kingdom against 
a foreign enemy. 


Historical facts con- 
confirmed the principle. In the reign of 
Charles 1, the glorious efforts of our an- — 
cestors would not have proved successful, if 
Portsmouth had then been surrounded with 
the present projected works; and lord. . 
Clarendon justly remarks, that the pous- 
session of this place was almost reckoned 
decisive in the contests between the King 
aod Parliament. However, he did not 
mean to draw any invidious parallel be- 
tween those inglorious and the present 
auspicious times: but we might not always 
be blessed with a gracious prince; we 
might not always have a mild, unassuming 
virtuous minister. Still it was the duty of 
the representatives of the people to guard 
posterity against those evils which they 
were not apprehensive of suffering them- 
selves. Mr. Courtenay concluded by 
calling forcibly on every man, who felt for 
the rights and liberties of his country, 
who venerated the glorious constitution 
of England, as it behoved every man, to 
reflect seriously before he gave his voice 
on a proposition of such dangerous ten. 
dency—a proposition which went directly 
to depreciate the British navy, and to sub- 
stitute a new and fallacious mode of de- 
fence in its room. On his conscience and 
honour he believed the vote of that night 
would be decisive ; fatally decisive indeed, 
if the amendment proposed by the hon. 
gentleman was not carried. 

Lord George Lenox begged leave to 
assure the hon. gentleman, that he was 
not thoroughly grounded upon the factg 
to which he had adverted. In one in- 
stance he had erred extremely ; for it was 
a truth, that at the fortification of South- 
Sea castle, built by the master-general of 
the Ordnance, neither the defect of let- 
ting its guns run back at the time of firing, 
nor of smothering the men with their 
smoke, had ever taken place. The hon. 
gentleman had a manner of delivering his 
sentiments which might divert himself; 
but he must appeal to the hon. general, if 
the fact did not differ most materially 
from such statements. 

[4 D] 
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General Burgoyne declared, that thus 
called upon, he could not as a-man of 
honour refuse to say, that he had seen the 
fortress, and that he had not observed the 
inconvenience in question. ; 

Mr. Courtenay answered, that he had 
not asserted the fact as falling within his 
own knowledge, but had merely stated, 
that such a circumstance had been related 
to him by an engineer. 

_ Mr. Marsham rested his objection to 
the i see system chiefly on the differ- 
ence of opinion which prevailed between 


the naval and land officers who formed the 


Board of Inquiry. In all points of so pe- 
culiar a nature, the authority of the land 
and sea officers would have great weight 
with him; and had he reason to think 
that the Board had been fairly and im- 
partially constituted, and that their opi- 
nions were unanimous in favour of the 
pny system, he should, in that case, 
ave given his vote in support; but in 
consequence of what he had heard from 
the hon. and gallant officer near him (capt. 
Macbride), he was led to imagine that the 
reverse was the fact. In order to shew 
what had been the prevailing opinion of 
the best and wisest statesmen on the sub- 
ject of insular defence, when the danger 
of invasion was most dreaded, he should 
trouble the House with an extract of a 
letter written by sir Nicholas Throgmorton 
to Secretary Burleigh in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth ; it ran thus:— In any wise, 
Mr. Secretary, tend your force, credit, 
and devise, to maintain and increase your 
navy by all the means you can possible; 
for in this time, considering all circum- 
stances, it is the flower of England’s gar- 
land ; animate and cherish as many as you 
can to serve by sea. Let them neither 
want good deeds, nor good words. It is 
your best and most cheap defence, and 
most redoubted of your enemies and 
doubtful friends: there is not so many 
perils in it, as there is to depend upon 
fortresses ; neither the charges be like.” 
Lord Mahon declared, that in his opi- 
Dion, the increasing the army was not the 
best way to increase the navy; but he 
always conceived, that a standing army 
ought to be an object of constitutional 
jealousy in this country. No considera- 
tion whatever should have induced him to 
support this plan, if it had not been 
proved to the House, that it would tend 
to decrease instead of increasing the num- 
ber of troops necessary to be employed to 
defend the dock-yards. The question was 
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not, whether there should be fortifications 
or no fortifications to defend the dock- 
yards ; but whether the present existing 
fortifications, which require a very large 
body of troops to man them, and which 
are not adequate to the defence of the 
dock-yards, or whether the plan proposed 
by the duke of Richmond, which will re- 
quire a much smaller number of troops te 
man them, and which will give security to 
the dock-yards, ought to he preferred. 
"Mr. Sheridan declared, that he gave 
the noble viscount full credit for the prin- 
ciples he had professed with respect to 
the constitution, and that he did sincerely 
believe that the noble viscount would not 
vote for the measure then. under discus- 
sion, but upon a supposition that its ten- 
dency was rather to diminish than augment 
the military power of the Crown; upon 
this smd, therefore, he would meet him, 
and he was sanguine enough to believe, 
that the noble Jord might be induced to 
alter the opinion which he had declared, 
unless, indeed, he was restrained from 
exercising his free judgment upon the 
subject. What was the noble lord’s argu- 
ment? He had rested the matter entirely 


upon the ground taken by his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Pitt), that the pursuing this 


system of fortification would actually dimi- 
nish the standing army in this country, 
and that the number of troops being so 
diminished, there would be proportionally 
less cause for that constitutional jealousy, 
with which all parties agreed it was our 
duty to regard the increasing military 

ower of the Crown. That this system of 

efence by fortifications, could, under any 
circumstances, have the effect of reducing 
the tags 8 army, he must beg leave 
utterly to deny. Some plausible argu- 
ments, indeed, had been adduced in sup- 
port of this notion, which, however, when 
sifted, would be found fallacious and con- 
tradictory; for the present, however, he 
would wave that point, and admit impli- 
citly, that the standing army of the coun- 
try would be reduced by the measure pro- 
posed precisely in the proportion stated 
by the noble lord; it then, however, re- 
mained to be proved, that, giving the 
noble lord his premises, he was right ia 
his conclusion. When we talked of a 
constitutional jealousy of the military 
power of the Crown, what. was the real 
object to which we pointed our suspicion? 
What was the datum, as the fashionable 

hrase was, upon which they proceeded ? 
What? but that it was in the nature of 
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kings to love power, and in the constitu- 


tion of armies to obey kings. This was | 
most delicate ground to touch upon ; but | 


the circumstances of the present question 
called for plain dealing ; and for his part, 
he could not be suspected, even in the 
smallest degree, of alluding either to the 
present Monarch on the throne, or to the 
army under his command. He agreed 
most sincerely to the distinctions taken’ 
with respect to both, by a worthy baronet 
who h spoken before him; but, at the 
same time, it must be admitted, that when- 
ever we spoke of a constitutional jealousy 
of the army, it was upon a supposition 
that the unhappy time might come, when 
a prince, misled by evil counsellors, and 
against the suggestions of his own gracious 
temper, of course, might cherish the disas- 
trous notion, that he could become greater 
by making his subjects less, and that an 
army might be found so forgetful of their 
duty as citizens, so warped by feelings of 
false honour, or so degraded by habits of 
implicit obedience, as to support their 
mili head in an attempt upon the 
rights and liberties of their country. The 
possible existence of this case, and the 
probable coincidence of these circum- 
stances, was that to which every gentle- 
man’s mind must point, when he admitted 
an argument upon the subject; otherwise 
we burlesqued and derided the wisdom of 
our ancestors, with the provisions of the 
Bill of Rights, and made a mere mocke 

of the salutary and sacred reserve wit 

which, for a shar and limited period, we 
annually intrusted the executive Magis- 
trate with the necessary defence of the 
country. This plain statement being 
really the case, to what, in such a crisis, 
were we to look? Were our apprehensions 
only to be directed to the length of the 
rauster-roll of men in the King’s pay? 
Were we to calculate only the number of 
soldiers whom he could encamp at Houn- 
slow, or the force of the detachment 
which he might spare to surround the 
lobby of the House of Commons? No; 
the jet and substance of the question lay 
briefly here: In which of the two situa- 
tions new argued upon, would the King 
and his evil advisers find themselves in a 
state of the greatest military force and 
preparation, and most likely to command 
and to receive a military support? In this 
point of view would it be argued, that 
these fortresses, which were to become 
capable of resisting the siege of a foreign 
enemy landed in force, would serve asa 
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sufficient strength in the hands of the 
Crown, when the enemy was his people ? 
Would no stress be given to the great and 
important distinction, already ably urged, 
between troops elected and separated from 
their fellow-citizens in garrisons and forts, 
and men living scattered and entangled 
in all the common duties and connexions 
of their countrymen? Was this an argu- 
ment of no weight whea applied to the 
militia, who were to form a part of these 
garrisons; or would it, even for a moment, | 
be pretended, that men under such cir- 
cumstances, and in such disciplined habits, 
were not a thousand times more likely to 
despise the breath of Parliament, and to 
lend themselves to the active purposes of 
tyranny and ambition, than the loose and 
unconnected bodies which exist even with 
jealousy under the present system ? It was 
unnecessary to press the distinction: the 
fact was, that these strong military holds, 
if maintained as they must be in peace, by 
full and disciplined garrisons ; if well pro- 
vided, and calculated to stand regular 
sieges, as the present plan professed, and 
if extended to all the objects to which the 
system must ste pet lead, whether they 
were to be considered as inducements to 
tempt a weak prince to evil views, or as 
engines of power in case of an actual rup- 
ture, would in truth, promise tenfold the 
means of curbing and subduing the coun- 
try, than could be stated to arise even 
from doubling the present military esta- 
blishment ; with this extraordinary aggra- 
vation attending the folly of pegged 
to such a system, that those very nav 
stores and magazines, the seed and sources - 
of our future navies, the ‘effectual pre- . 
servation of which was the pretence for 
these unassailable fortresses, would in that 
case become a pledge and hostage in the 
hands of the Crown, which, in a country 
circumstanced as this was, must insure an 
unconditional submission to the most ex- 
travagant claims which despotism could 
dictate. 

What could possibly prove more falla- 
cious than holding out expectations that 
a system of defence by fortifications could, 
in fact, end in a retrenchment of the 
standing army! The first fallacy in this 
argument stood forward in the supposition, 
that the system of defence by fortifications 
was necessarily to stop, when Portsmouth 
and Plymouth should become secured, and 
that the reasoning upon which the exten- 
sive works for those places were justified, 


would not apply to any other parts of the 
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kingdom, however their importance called 
for defence, or their situation exposed 
them to attack. The shortest method of 
refuting this idea, was simply to suppose 
the same board of officers, acting under 
the same instructions, and deliberating 
under the same data, going a circuit round 
the coast of the kingdom, and directed to 
report upon the various places in their 
progress; and let any person fairly con- 
sider the suppositions under which they 
make their present report, and then hesi- 
tate to confess that they must, of neces- 
sity, recommend a similar plan of defence 
proportioned to the importance of every 
lace to whiclr their attention was directed. 
¢ was superfluous to dwell upon the cir- 
cumstances which no longer permitted us 
to consider Holland in future otherwise 
than as a province of France, or which 
rendered it equally reasonable to look with 
an eye of apprehension to the neighbour- 
ing coast belonging. to the Emperor ; be- 
cause, the fact was evident, that in the 
case of this country being engaged in a 
war against a powerful contedcracy (upon 
the supposition of which alone the present 
scheme was recommended and justified), 
every motive of prudence must compel us 
to direct an attention as vigorous and 
vigilant to the eastern, as to the southern 
coasi of this country. It was not possible 
fur the House to remain at a Joss to dis- 
cover various places which, with Chatham 
and Sheerness (where most extensive 
Jines had actually been begun under the 
auspices of the noble Duke), must neces- 
sarily be provided for in the new system 
of protection: and for his own part, in- 
deed, he could wish that any person would 
compute the stationary detence necessary 
for such places, in addition to the 22,000 
men demanded for Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, and allow likewise for any moving 
force in the country, and then decide what 
chance there was that this prolific system 
would terminate in a reduction of the 
standing army. 
_ Concerning the probability of our being 
able to furnish men for the constant main- 
tenance of these garrisons, he felt it re- 
quisite to observe that the argument had 
been, not a reference to our present peace 
establishment, but to the extent of the 
service during the most extravagant pe- 
riods of the last war; which, in other 
words, was to hold out a notion that we 
might speedily again look to a time when 
we should become able to expend for the 
purpose of war fifteen millions of money 
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in the course of a single year—at the 
very moment when the right hon. gentle- 
man was holding out the reduction of our 
debt by a few hundred thousand pounds, 
as the triumph of his administration, and 
the corner-stone of that pillar upon which 
his fame was to become emblazoned! But 
even supposing this to be possible, and 
considering the reference to our establish- 
ment in the last war as just, the right hon. 
gentleman had taken an unfair advantage 
of the argument; for when he stated the 
numerous armies which we had upon the 
continent of America, as resources from 
which we were in future to garrison these 
forts, and increase our home defence, he 
ought also to have taken into his account 
the enormous floating establishment which 
‘attended upon those armies, and which 
being converted into an efficient naval de- 
fence at home, would make both his for- 
tifications and his garrisons unnecessary. 
To the attack which the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr, Pitt) had chosen to make 
upon the late Administration, he should 
beg leave to answer, that in whatever 
point of view he was, that day, to regard 
the right bon, gentleman, whether as that 
glorious orb which an hon. gentleman had 
described him to be, whose influence and 
power was more than to compensate to 
the nation for the loss of an hemisphere ; 
or whether his lustre was calculated rather 
to dazzle and surprise, than to cherish and 
invigorate; whether he merited the less 
complimentary language of his right hon. 
friend (col; Barré), who observed, that bis 
conscience had been surprised in this bu- 
siness; or whether he had capitulated 
upon regular approaches ; whether he had 
been successful in repelling the insinua- 
tion of another gentleman, that he was 
not in earnest in this cause, by the vehe- 
mence of his manner, or bad confirmed it 
by the weakness of his argument; whe- 
ther the right hon. gentleman most de- 
served the praises or the reproach which he 
had received, he would not embarrass him- 
sclf by pretending ta determine ; but would 
only observe, that one part of his conduct 
had most astonishingly escaped the pane- 
gyric of his friends—he meant the spirit 
and enterprize with which, taking his hint 
ape! from the subject in debate, he 
1ad endeavoured to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, and pursue measures 
of offence and attack, while every pass at 
home was left unfortified and defenceless. 
For, what was the ground of this stre- 
guous charge? The late Administration 
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(as the right hon. gentleman asserted) 
had submitted part of this very plan to the 
judgment of Parliament, but at the desire 
of the House withdrew that part for re- 
consideration; and now, if, upon reconsi- 
deration, they had in any respect altered 
their opinion, it was the grossest incon- 
sistency of conduct and dereliction of 
principle !—an extraordinary charge, and 
particularly so from the gentleman by 
‘whom it was urged! He had reconsidered 
muny subjects, without aspiring to the 
merit of an obstinate adherence to his first 
opinion. He had reconsidered his Ame- 
rican Intercourse Bill, and had publicly 
avowed that he had parted with every 
idea which he once entertained upon that 
subject. He had reconsidered his India 
Bill, and before it was engrossed, had 
scarcely suffered one word to remain which 
belonged to it when it was brought in. 
He had reconsidered his Irish Resolutions, 
in every part, provision, and principle; 
and, having first offered them as a bounty 
to Ireland, he had reconsidered the boon, 
and annexed a price to it, and then re- 
considered his own reconsideration, and 
abandoned his .own indispensable condi- 
tion! And yet this minister, whose whole 
government had been one continued series 
of rash proposition and ungraceful con- 
cession, Feld it out as a palpable enormity 
in others, that reconsideration should have 
produced alteration of sentiment, and 
that too upon a subject where the first 
opinion must have been taken upon credit, 
and the second was called for upon minute 
information ‘and authentic inquiry. In 
the same excellent spirit of reconsidera- 
tion, many honourable gentlemen round 
the minister, who had formerly given a 
decided opinion against the fortifications, 
were now solicitous to argue in their 
favour. As an effectual defence of the 
conduct of the late Administration, he 
could prove, by referring to the estimates 
and journals of 1783, that they had not 
the least occasion to resort to the justifi- 
cation of having changed their minds in 
consequence of better information; for 
the fact was, that they never had, even in 
the slightest degree, committed them- 
selves in either any opinion or approbation 
whatever of the present plan. 

Concerning the history of the rise and 
progress of fortifications in this island, 
upon which the right hon. gentleman had 
Jaid so much stress, as if he had proved, 
that what was not new, must be consti- 
tutional, and that the point which had 
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been often tried, must be fit to be carried 
into execution ; he should maintain, that 
every word urged on this subject made 
against the cause which it was brought to 
support; for experience, even by their 
own statement, convinced us of nothing 
but that the nation had invariably been 
deluded and defrauded upon this unprin- 
cipled plea of fortifications; that much 
had been done and undone, many schemes 
and many projectors tried; many millions 
spent, and the object avowedly as distant 
as ever! So that repeated proofs of past 
deception were all which they urged as 
arguments for present confidence; and it 
was modestly expected, that they would 
believe, that because a point had been 
always unsuccessfully attempted, it was 
now at last certain of being wisely accom- 
plished. 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
had chosen eagerly to dwell upon a pre- 
tended charge of inconsistency which he 
advanced against an hon. captain (Mac- 
bride), and which, although the latter had 
omitted to reply to it, had no other found- 
ation than the right gentleman having 
dy dee abel to confound the opinion of 
the land with that of the sea officers. 
With respect to the report itself, he was 
ready to admit, that those who had en- 
trenched themselves in constitutional ob- 
jections only, refusing to be bound by the 
advice and authority of any board of 
general officers or engineers whatsoever 
upon such a subject, had taken strong and 
respectable ground; and that those also, 
who had argued the subject more with a 
reference to the state of the revenue of the 
country, and had seemed to consider the 
meagure as advisable, or otherwise, accord- 
ing as it should prove consistent with the 
necessary principles of economy, were 
undoubtedly entitled to every attention. 
For his own part, however, he did not go 
to the extreme of the reasoning used on 
either of these topics; every hour produced 
instances where practices highly dangerous 
by their precedent, and evidently infringing 
on’ the established rights of the subject, 
were resorted to, unavoidably perhaps, for” 
the purpose of retrieving and maintaining 
that public credit, without which the 
affairs of this country were completely 
desperate. The right hon. gentleman had 
pledged himself not to press this business 
unless he could make it appear to be a 
measure not less essential to national 
safety than even the preservation of na- 
tional credit. Upon this line of argument 
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the dangers to be apprehended to the 
constitution, which were stated as eventual 
and remote, must, of course, give way, 
and the.point of economy was wholly out 
of the question. 

The right hon. gentleman had also con- 
tended, that the decision of a board 
specially appointed for this inquiry, and 
consisting of persons eminently qualified 
for the judgment expected from them, 
was the best authority which the country 
could obtain on the subject, and afforded 
a surer guide for the opinion and conduct 
of that House, than either the arguments 
or the information of its individual mem- 
bers could supply. To this he had already 
assented, and now repeated his assent ; nor 
did he hesitate to renew the pledge towhich 
the right hon. gentleman had appeared 
so anxious to fix him, that he, for A own 
part, mindful of the terms upon which the 
question was suspended at the close of the 
last session, would rest contented to abide 
by the decision of a board so described, 
and to withdraw his objections to the plan, 
if it could be fairly made appear that these 
gentlemen upon a full investigation of the 
whole of the subject proposed last year in 
parliament to be submitted to their inquiry, 
and being left to their own free and unfet- 
tered judgment in forming their deeision— 
had reported, as their decided and unqua- 
lified opinion, that the plan under discus- 
sion, was a measure which it became the 
wisdom and prudence of Parliament to 
adopt. Upon this point they were at 
Issue, and th 


only authority to which he should a 3 


and the sole ground upon which he should 


argue. 


Yet, previous to the least discussion of , 


the matter of the report, he could not 
omit to take notice of ep circumstances 
attending the manner of its formation. 
Far from meaning to reflect upon the 
officers who composed the Board, he must 
beg leave to support the complaint which 
had been urged by the right hon. colonel 
( Barré) who first suggested this reference, 
that, in violation of the confidence reposed 
in ministers, they had not referred the 
ase of a system for the general de- 
ence of the country to the Board, giving 
them due time and materials for forming 
their opinion upon the great and extensive 
subject, but had merely required from 
them a short answer relative to two points 
of attack under certain data of their own 
imposing. 

Many powerful, perhaps unanswerable 
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objections had been made against the ap- 
pointment of the noble Duke to be presi- 
dent of the Board. Some hon. gentlemen 
had alluded to peculiar circumstances of 
the noble duke’s personal character; he 
had been described as a man who was 
never known to give up a point; but whe- 
ther this was the case or not, or whether 
there were some principles of public pro- 
fession, to which the noble duke had not 
very rigorously adhered, he would not 
pretend to decide, as he might be sus- 
pected of speaking from party prejudices. 
There was one characteristic, however, of 
the noble duke’s mind, which he thought 
might be fairly mentioned, as it was a pe- 
culiarity which had been publicly brought 
forward in argument by high authority in 
that House; and if now referring’to it, he 
were.to represent that noble personage as 
of a temper eager to extravagance, and 
vehement in the extreme, if he were to 
describe him as a person who, having taken 
up a just priaciple, was capable of defcat- 
ing all salutary proceeding upon it, by 
driving on with a heated tmagination to 
the most flighty and preposterous conclu- 
sions, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would become his authority. He was the 
person who had led him and the House 
into that opinion, as must be in the recol- 
lection of every hon. gentleman who, 
during a former session, heard that right 
hon. gentleman discuss the noble duke’s 
principles of parliamentary reform, and 
recollected the terms of indignant ridicule 


e report in his hand was the ' with which he had cautioned them against 


the schemes of so visionary a projector. 
If, therefore, he was arraigned for follow- 
ing any plan of the noble duke with a 
eculiar degree of jealousy, he should 
eave his justification in the abler hands of 
the right hon. gentleman. Yet the noble 
duke deserved the warmest panegyrics for 
the striking proofs which he had given of 
his genius as an engineer, which appeared 
even in the planning and constructing of 
the paper in his hand! The professional 
ability of the master-general shone as con- 
dining A there, as it could upon our 
coasts. He had made it an argument of 
posts, and conducted his reasoning upon 
principles of trigonometry, as well as logic. 
There were certain detached data, like 
advanced works, to keep the enemy at a 
distance from the main object in debate. 
Strong provisions covered the flanks of 
his assertions. His very queries were in 
casements. No impression, therefore, 


yet to be made on this fortress of sophis- 
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try, by desultory observations, and it was 
necessary to sit down before it, and assail 
it byregular approaches. It was fortunate, 
however, to observe, that notwithstanding 
all the skill employed by the noble and 
literary engineer, his mode of defence on 
paper was open to the same objection 
which had been urged against his other 
fortifications ; that if his adversary got 
possession of one of his posts, it became 
strength against him, and the means of 
subduing the whole line of his argument. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the points 
which he should conceive he had dis- 
tinctly established from the authentic 
document before the House, notwith- 
standing the mutilated state in which it 
appeared, were :—first, that not one word, 
hint, or suggestion on the part of the 
naval officers tending to give any appro- 
bation, either directly or by implication, 
to the scheme of fortification then in de- 
bate, was to be found in that paper; but 
that, on the contrary, from the manner in 
which a reference was made to the mi- 
nutes of the naval officers, of which the 
result was withholden, a strong presump- 
tion might be grounded, wholly indepen- 
dent of the information which the House 
had received from members of that Board, 
that those minutes did contain a con- 
demnation of the plan. He did not ex- 
pect to hear it argued that the result of 
those minutes could not be communicated, 
because they were mixed with dangerous 
matters of intelligence; they had shewn a 
sufticient degree of ingenuity in the man- 
ner of having extracted them from the 


" report; and it would prove extraordinary 


indeed, if wherever the judgment was un- 
favourable, it should have been so blended 
and complicated with matter of detail and 
dangerous discussion, that no chemical 
process in the Ordnance laboratory could 
possibly separate them; while, on the 
contrary, every approving opinion, like a 
light subtile oily fluid, floated at the top 


at once, and the clumsiest clerk was ca- 


pable of presenting it to the House, pure 
and untinged by a single particle of the 
argument or information upon which it 
was produced. Im the second place, he 
should contend, that the opinion given by 
the land officers in favour of the plan, 
was hypothetical and conditional; and 
that they had unanimously and invariably 
refused to lend their authority to, or to 
make themselves responsible for, the data 
or suppositions upon which that opinion 
was to be maintained. This circumstance 
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deserved the more particular attention of 
the House, because the report had been 
so artfully managed, as in many points to 
appear to support the Chancellor of the 
xchequer in a contrary assertion. Next, 
he regarded himself as unanswerably jus- 
tified in concluding that the data them- 
selves were founded upon a supposition of 
events so improbable and desperate, that 
the existence of the case contained in 
them, carried with it not the imminent 
danger of Portsmouth and Plymouth only, 
but the actual conquest of the. island. 
Upon this occasion, he did not think much 
detail of argument was necessary, after he 
had established, that the case alluded to, 
in the words often recurred to—‘ under 
the circumstance of the data,’’—was lite- 
rally this, ‘© The absence of the whole Bri- 
tish fleet for the space of three montlis, 
while an army of 4O or 40,000 men was 
ready on the enemy's coast to invade this 
country, that enemy to choose their point 
of landing, to land and encamp with heavy 
artillery, and every necessary for a siege, 
while no force in Great Britain could be 
collected in less than two months to op- 
pose them.” By no means could he ad-— 
mit as a fact that, even taking it for 
granted that the enemy should decide to 
assault no part but Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, he should, with most polite hosti- 
lity, scorn to strike a blow at the heart 
of the empire, but in the courtly spirit of 
a French duellist, aim only to wound in 
the sword-arm ; yet even under this idea, 
must he deny that these only objects pro- 
vided for, could be said to be effectually 
secured. For, first, it was not made out 
that the enemy might not either land or 
march to the eastward of Plymouth, where 
no defence was pretended ; and secondly, 
the whole question turning upon a suppo- 
sition of our being inferior at sea, in that 
case a presumption of the safe return of 
the inferior and its beating the superior 
fleet, was the sole resource for the relief 
of the besieged dock-yards, the defence 
of which was expressly stated in the re- 
port to be calculated only as against the . 
force, and for the time, expressed in the 
data ; so that the enemy having it obvi- - 
ously in his power, while master of the 
sea, to recruit his own army, as well as to 
keep the other exposed parts of this king- 
dom in check aa alarm, and thereby to. 
prevent the possibility of our assembling 
and uniting a force sufficient to raise 
the siege, 1 followed, that if either the 
enemy's army exceeded the number sup- 
et 
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sed, or that the time was prolonged 
hegand the period calculated, the whole 
of this effectual security vanished under 
their own reasoning, and we should merely 
. have prepared a strong hold in the country 
for our foe, a hold which the circumstances 
under which he was supposed te make the 
attack, would enable him for ever to re- 
tain. : 

Mr. Sheridan now proceeding to his 
remarks concerning the distinction which 
had been taken relative to the different 
persons who were supposed to form the 
opposition to the present plan, said, that 
he had heard the old insinuations of party 
views resorted to by those who defended 
the original motion ; and some gentlemen 
whomost strenuously opposed it, had, how- 
ever, in a kind of language which he could 
not avoid taking notice of, disavowed any 

tty feeling or connexion with the party 
In question. With respect to himself, he 
was happy that the business had worn so 
little the appearance of party as it had; 
and although he had moved for and ob- 
tained the report, which had been so much 
discussed, and upon which so much had 
turned, he had proved himself ready and 
anxious to resign the business into the 
hands of the respectable gentleman who 
had. upon that day so ably brought it for- 
ward. He could never, for one, submit 
to the imputation, that the party with 
whom he had the honour to act were 
supporting or opposing any measure upon 
motives less just, less fair, or less honour- 
able than those which influenced any other 
description of gentlemen in that House. 
The present question could not even be 
pretended to be pursued with party policy, 
as there was not a person jn the House 
who could avoid’ confessing that party 
purposes would be better gratified by en- 
tangling the right hon. gentleman in the 
pursuit of this obnoxious and unpopular 
scheme: but the gentleman who had 
upon that day led the opposition to it, had 
been so wished 'to take such a lead, because 
it appeared among the most effectial 
means of warding off an injury from the 
country ; otherwise to be enlisting under 
leaders for the day, or courting the tem- 
porary assistance of any description of 
gentlemen, would, in his opinion, prove a 
conduct as impolitic as undignified. On 
the other hand, to recede from any impor- 
tant contest, because gentlemen uncon- 
nected with them were likely to have the 
credit of the event, would deservedly cast 
on them the reproach of being a faction, 
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and not a party. But this was not their 
conduct; they could defend their situation 
upon system and paneer however re- 

they were more desirous 
to prove they were in the right than to 
increase their numbers. He was conf- 
dent, however, that the gentlemen to whom 
he might be supposed to allude, were too 
liberal to set a less value upon their sup- 
port that day because it was unaccom- 
panied by adulation, or any endeavour to 
canvass for their future connexion. Let 
us upon this night be firmly embodied in 
€ cause we equally approve. Let us do 
this great service to the country; thea 
separate, and seek opposing camps. Let 
them return with the double triumph, if 
they will, of having conferred an impor- 
tant benefit on their constituents and the 
nation, and a real obligation on the Go- 
vernment. Let them have the credit with 
the country of having defeated the mi- 
nister’s measure, and the merit with his 
friends, of having rescued him from a 
perilous dilemma. Leave us only the 
silent satisfaction, that, without envying 
the reputation of those whom we were 
content to follow, without being piqued 
by insinuations against our motives, and 
without debating whether the minister 
might not be served by our success, we 
gave an earnest and zealous assistance in 
defeating a measure, which, under the 
specious pretence of securing our coasts, 
strikes at the root of our great national 
defence, and at the heart of the constitu. 
tion itself. 

Mr. Fox remarked, that his hon. friend 
had gone so fully into the whole of his 
subject, and had argued it so closely, that 
it was unnecessary for him to take up much 
of the time of the House. He would 
therefore speak only to a few points, so 
personal to himself, that the House, as he 
conceived, would think it highly necessary 
for him to take some notice of them. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had 
pretty strongly insinuated that the system 
of fortification now in contemplation, was 
a part of that identical system which he 
(Mr. Fox) had, when in office, proposed 
to the House. This was not by any means 
a correct representation of the fact; for, 
in truth, he never had proposed any plan 
of fortification whatever; but in the ord- 
nance estimates of the year 1783, a specific 
sum was asked for the purpose of going 
on with Fort Monkton, gnd another small 
fort which had been begun ; yet, a demur 
arising upon the subject, he had agreed in 
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the committee to take the two charges out 
of the estimate, and reserve them for 
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the Irish propositions in the least affected 
him as a minister? Did his shameful de- 


future consideration; and the remaining | feat in the question of the Westminster 
part of the estimate was voted without | scrutiny either prejudice him, or serve 


them. In his opinion, a right hon. colonel 
(Barré) had well said, that it was not 
by fortifying Portsmouth and Plymouth 
merely, that we were to look for a defence 
of the kingdom either from invasion or 
dangerous attacks ; because, undoubtedly, 
there were other vulnerable parts of our 
coast, which required attention as well as 
those proposed to be fortified. As to the 
late peace, some observations concerning 
which had given such offence to the right 
hon. colonel, he should still deny that it 
had been either a necessary, or a great 
and glorious peace; and contend, that in 
the relative state of this kingdom at the 
time, compared with the state of other 
powers, we had a right to expect a much 
more advantageous treaty. If, however, 
it had been great and glorious, those who 
remained in office, and enjoyed a share in 
making it, had divided the rewards of it 
in amanner singularly striking. For them- 
selves they had taken places and emolu- 
ments, and left the person who was sup- 
posed to have been the principal nego- 
ciator of it in full possession of all the 
encomiums which the warmest of his 
_panegyrists could bestow. But ease and 
praise were the true objects of genuine 
ambition. These they liberally bestowed 
upon the noble marquis (Lansdowne) ; 
these substantial recompences, these solid 
honours, have they nobly secured to him, 
In his favourite retirement, in his seques- 
tercd happiness, in rustic peace, and un- 
disturbed repose. For themselves, on the 
contrary, have they not reserved all the 
cures, the anxieties, the fatigues, the soli- 
citations, and the emoluments of office? 
Generous partition !—substantial fame for 
their patron; mere official reward for 
themselves! It is the extreme of absurdity 
to imagine, on party considerations, that 
the carrying the proposed amendment can 


prove an object of the slightest estimation. 


Who can conceive that either I or my 
friends shall be one step nearer the acqui- 
sition of office or of power, whether the 
plan succeeds or fails? If defeating the 
minister, even in points which he has une- 
quivocally supported to the utmost of his 
pees could have served us in a party 
ight, how came it that, notwithstanding 
the numerous defeats which he has en- 
dured, he continues unshaken, and even 
more firm than ever? Has the failure of 
{ VOL. XXV. J 
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me, in a ministerial light? Did his eban- 
donment of the cotton-tax take an atom 
from his consequence? But, in fact, he 
is a minister who thrives by defeat, and 
flourishes by disappointment. The coun- 
try gentlemen oppose him upon one occa- 
sion, only to give him more strength upon 
another; he is beaten by them upon one 
subject, only to be assisted by them ona 
a succeeding one; if he falls by the 
landed interest to-day, he is sure to rise 
by them to-morrow with added energy and 
recruited vigour.—In conclusion, he 
must beg leave to remind the House, that 
the right hon. gentleman had, as usual, 
availed himself of his machinery in his 
opening speech. He had drawn into his: 
argument the American war and the coa- 
lition. He was a little surprised that the 
poor India Bill had escaped. Those 
topics, however, the right hon. gentleman 
might bring forward as often ashe thought 
proper. No part of his conduct was he 
ashamed of; and although clamour, art- 
fully raised and industrivusly kept alive, 
might for a while put a false and injurious 
construction upon it, time would dissipate 
the cloud of prejudice, and convince all 
men how egregiously they had been duped 
and deluded. And here he should avow, 
that he retained all his great party prin- 
ciples upon constitutional questions, and 
that it was this circumstance that formed 
the line between him and the right hon. 
gentleman. ‘I stand,” said he, ‘* upon this 
great principle: I say that the people of 
England have a right to control the cxe- 
cutive power, by the interference of their 
representatives in this House. The right 
hon. gentleman maintains the contrary. 
He is the cause of our political- enmity : 
to this I adhere; to this I pledge myself, 
and upon this ground I mean to vote for 
the amendment.” 

Lord North contended, that the’ pro- 
posed system was reprehensible on the 
grounds of policy and economy, and that 
if every master-general of the Ordnance 
were to be indulged in constructing such 
plans of fortification as his caprice ap- 
proved, there would be no end to the ex- 
pense. What was begun by one board of 
ordnance would be pulled down by an-. 
other, and new. works would be erected, 
which would again be pulled down by the 
next. It was therefore highly necessary 
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to come to some determination with re- 
spect to the subject, and not continuc to 
proceed upon so unsettled a system. He 
should vote for the amendment. | 

Mr. Dundas answered, that it was with 
a view to mect the objections started by 
the noble lord, that the system of fortifi- 
cations then under consideration had been 
proposed. It was by laying down a per- 
manent system that an end would be put 
to the expensive practice which had pre- 
vailed. He contended, that a mode of de- 
fence which would give security to our 
dock-yards, and preserve the vital sources 
of our navy from the danger of being de- 
stroyed during any future war, was an ob- 
ject of so much importance, that 700,000/. 
or even a million, would prove a cheap 
price to pay for the purchase. The ques- 
tion was, would the House go to that ex- 

nse for the attainment of an object so 
immediately connected with the future 
existence of our navy, or would they avoid 
it? To such a question he should not ima- 
gine that any man in his senses, who was 
not misled by prejudice, could hesitate a 
moment to reply in the affirmative. He 
relied a good deal on the opinion of the 
board of officers, who, he must contend, 

- had delivered it as their unanimous opinion, 
not only that such a system of fortification 
was absolutely necessary, but that it was 
the particular plan which could be erected 
at the smallest expense, and would require 
the fewest soldiers to man. 

Mr. Windham said, that Mr. Dundas 
had argued the question fairly, and was 
the only advocate in favour of the proposed 
system, who had put it upon its right 
ground. The question came shortly to this : 
2 plan of fortification was proposed, and it 
must cost 700,000/. Would the House, 
or would they not agree to pay that price 
for it? Mr. Windham having so stated the 
matter in issue between the two sides of 
the House, added, that they would act un- 
wisely and imprudently, were they to ac- 
cept the bargain upon the terms proposed. 
Fortifications in gencral were insecure and 
dangerous means of defence, and of all 
others the most unfit for us to adopt. 
‘«¢ Spem pro pretio emcre, ridiculum est,” 
was an established maxim, but * Detri- 
mentum et periculum pro pretio emere, 
ridiculum est,” was still more undeniable : 
and therefore he should vote for the 
amendment, on the ground, that to pay 
700,000/. for fortifications, would be to 
lavish so much of the public money, for 
the purchase of alarm and danger. 
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Mr. Pitt remarked, that, notwithstand- 
ing his having trespassed, during such a 
length of time, upon the patience of the 
House, he flattered himself that, even at 
a very advanced hour, they would not re- 
fuse their wonted indulgence, especially 
after they had heard so much, that ren- 
dered a reply from him indispensably ne- 
cessary. Upon this occasion, he must 
beg leave to contend, that the question 
was clearly a naval questicn; and that it 
had been made to appcar, in his mind, 
unanswerably, that if the plan were adopt- 
ed, a smaller army establishment would 
become necessary than had hitherto been 
kept up. An hon. gentleman (Mr. Wal- 
wyn) as a new member, and evidently not 
much used to public speaking, was indeed 
excusable for having mentioned the report 
which he had heard; but that report was 
ill founded ; he was, however, greatly hurt 
at finding such a report hazarded within 
those walls; and he had been still more 
astonished, when he heard something fall 
from a right hor. colonel (Barré), whose 
infirmity he was extremely concerned to 
understand had forced him to withdraw, 
which looked like an insinuation darkly 
wrapped up under the words, ‘ that his 
conscience had been surprised,” and which 
seemed to have been directly aimed at the 
same end. He had only to say, that he 
considered both the one and the other, if 
the meaning which he had assumed really 
belonged to them, as founded in the black- 
est malignity, and as highly injurious te 
his character. He repeated his assurances, 
that the proposed plan was intimately con- 
nected with the future welfare and prospe- 
rity of the navy; and that unless some 
such plan were soon adopted, the country 
and that House would have to lament, and 
to blame themselves for rejecting a mea- 
sure so much to the national advantage, 
and on which the preservation of their h- 
berties, and of the constitution itself, de- 
pended. 

At seven in the morning, the House di- 
vided on the motion, that the words “ pro- 
posed to be left out,” stand part of the 
question. 


Tellers. 
Mr. Steele - -« « - 
YEAS Mr. M. A. Taylor } 169 
7 Lord Maitland - - -). 
NOES Captain Macbride_ - 7} 169 
And the members being equal, Mr. 


Speaker said, that although he should 
have wished to have stated at large his 
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reasons for the opinion he had formed on 
the question, yet, after so long a debate, 
he had too much respect for the House to 
take up any more of their time ; and there- 
fore declared himself with the noes. So 
it passed in the negative. 

Mr. Fox said, that the motions which 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Burke) was to 
have made on the preceding day, for pa- 

ers relative to Mr. Hastings, could not 
be made before Wednesday; on which 
day they probably would be made by his 
right hon. friend, who was then prevented 
bv illness from attending his duty in that 
House ; a fortunate circumstance ‘for the 
right hon. the Speaker, as it had given 
him an opporturity, which he otherwise 
would not have had, of gaining immortal 
honour, by his casting vote upon the sub- 
ject of fortifications. 


Debate in the Commons on the Encou- 
vagement af the British Turbot Iishery.] 
‘March 2. The House having resolved it- 
self into a Committee of the whale House, 
to consider of the Report from the Com- 
mittee of the State of the British Fisheries, 
Mr. M. A. Taylor in the chair, 

Mr. Beaufoy rose and said:—Sir; As I 
had the honour of presenting to the House 
the Report for the consideration of which 
they have now resolved themselves into a 
committee, I must intreat their indulgence 
for a few moments, while I briefly de- 
scribe the plan which the resolutions con- 
tained in the Report are meant to recom- 
mend. In bringing forward this business, I 
have pleasure in contemplating the intimate 
connexion it bas with the naval interests of 
this kingdom; and I have also pleasure in 
recollecting, that it is a business to which 
the members of the House have repeatedly 
shown themselves favourably disposed ; 
for in the two last sessions, as well as in 
the present, they appointed a committee 
expressly for the purpose of ascertaining 
the most effectual means of extending the 
fisheries of Great Britain. It was in con- 
sequence of the inquiries of the committee 
of the last year, that I was enabled to pro- 
pose to the House a Bill, which they did 
me the honour to approve, for removing 
the restraints which unwise and improvi- 
dent laws had imposed on the progress of 
the fisheries on the northern and western 
coasts of the island. It is in consequence 
of the inquiries of the committee of the 
present year, that I am now enabled to 
propose what may be considered as the 
second part of the system—a plan for im- 
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proving the fisheries in the eastern seas of 
the kingdom. This desirable object the 
Report before you proposes to obtain, by 
transferring from foreigners to our own 
countrymen, from Dutchmen to English- 
men, the valuable fishery.for turbot. It is 
in our own seas that all these fish are 
taken—it is to our own markets that al- 
most all of them are brought: yet they 
are taken by Dutchmen; they are brought 
to market by Dutchmen; all the profits 
arising from the sale of the fish, all the 
advantages resulting from the encourage- 
ment of seamen and the maintenance of 
naval strength, all the benefits both public 
and private which the fishery affords, are 
at this time monopolized by the Dutch. 
Those advantages the report upon your 
table proposes to transfer to the people of 
this kingdom. The principle of the system 
is, that our countrymen should be pre- 
ferred to foreigners; that English Aiea 
men are entitled to some advantage in our 
English market; and that itis more to the 
interest of Britain to encourage her own 
fisheries, to reward the industry of her 
own people, to increase the number of 
her own seamen, and to add to her own 
naval strength, than it can be to en- 
courage the fisheries, or reward the in- 
dustry, or promote the naval strength of 
Holland, a country which is always a 
rival, and sometimes an enemy. 

Before I proceed to move the resolu- 
tions which I shall have the honour of sub- 
mitting to the committee, perhaps, Sir, it 
may not be unnecessary, nor altogether 
uninteresting, briefly to describe the nature 
of the fishery to which these resolutions 
relate. The turbot fishery begins about 
the latter end of March, at which time 
the Dutch fishermen assemble on that 

art of the Dutch coast which lies a few 
leagues to the south of Scheveling; from 
thence as the warm weather approaches, 
the fish, in order to avoid the heats, re- 
tire farther and farther north. During 
the months of April and May they con- 
tinue on the bank, which is gence. 
called the Broad Fouxrteens, and whic 

runs nearly parallel to the coast of Hol- 
land from the latitude of Scheveling to a 
latitude considerably to the north of the 
Texel. Early in June, the fish remove 
from the Broad Fourteens, to the hanks 
that surround the small island of Hyling- 
land which lies westward of Hamburgh, 
off the river Elbe, but at a considerable 
distance at sea: there the fishery con- 
tinues to the middle of the month of 
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August, at which time it is over for the 
year.—Having thus described the times 
when, and the places where the turbot are 
caught, the next object of inquiry is the 
mode of taking them.- At the beginning 
of the season the fish are caught with a 
sort of drag-net, which is drawn along the 
banks, and which sweeps from the sand, 
the various species of flat fish which lie 
there, such as soles, plaice, thornback, and 
among the rest, turbot: but when the 
season for the removal of the fish is ar- 
rived, and the turbots retire from the 
banks on the coasts of Holland to those 
in the neighbourhood of Hylingland, the 
depth of the water, and the unevenness of 
the ground render the use of the drag net 
wholly impracticable. The fishermen are 
then obliged to have recourse to the hook 
and line. The line that is employed for 
this purpose is not of the sort that is held 
by the hand, and that is furnished with a 
single hook; for the line employed in the 
turbot fishery is generally more than two 
miles in length, and is furnished with six 
or seven hundred hooks, which are placed 
at the distance of several yards from each 
other; so that when the line, as the vessel 
drives, is thrown into the water, and sink- 
ing by means of its Jeads, a considerable 
length of ground is occufied by the suc- 
cessive hooks. Besides the leads that are 
employed to sink the line, several anchors 
are fastened to it at different distances, in 
order to prevent its drawing with the tide. 
The hooks, during one part of the season, 
are baited with the common smelt, and 
during the other with a fish that resembles 
the eel, except that its colour is different, 
and that its head is. drawn out to a kind 
of bill, which, in shape, is like that of a 
bird, and from which jt takes its name of 
gorc-bill. Fortunately this fish is found 
in great abundance on the western coast 
of the island. Thus it appears, that, at 
the first of the season, the turbots are 
taken only with nets, and at the latter end 
of it only with hooks; but during the 
middle part of the: season, before the re- 
moval of the fish from the coast of Hol- 
Jand, both methods are in use. 

Such, Sir, is the nature of @ fishery 
which levies on this kingdom a large an- 
nual contribution for the maintenance of 
the naval strength of the Dutch. To the 
Dutch that money is given that would 
support 800 seamen for the service of the 
British Government. The Dutch are al- 
Jowed to possess themselves of an employ- 


micnt that affurds them a perfect know-. 
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ledge of the navigation of our seas; and 
that ina future war would enable them to 
pilot the ships of their new ally to the very 
Thames itself. To cffect a transfer of this 
fishery from the Hollanders to our own 
countrymen, two expedients are proposed 
in the report. The one is a tax upon the 
tonnage of foreign vessels importing tur- 
bots into this kingdom: the other is a 
small bounty, as an additional encourage- 
ment to our own people. That either a 
tax or a prohibition on foreigners should 
be laid, cannot, I suppose, be doubted ; 
but some doubts may possibly arise on the 
comparative advantage of the two modes 
of proceeding. For my own part, I should 
think the tax the preferable measure ; be- 
cause, while it equally insures to the 
British fishermen the possession of the 
trade, whenever they are prepared to take 
the whole upon themselves, it does not in 
the intermediate time exclude all other 
channels of supply. The other expedient 
suggested by the Report is, as I observed, 
a bounty in favour of our fishermen. In 
recommending a bounty, I am sensible 
that I advise a measure which ought on 
very few occasions to be adopted, since 
there are very few on which it can be justi- 
fied. For this reason I am anxious that the 
present bounty, if approved by the com- 
mittee, shall be founded on such prin- 
ciples, and be circumscribed by such rules, 
as shall render its operation less expensive 
to the public, ve more effectual to its end, 
than bounties have generally proved. An 
attempt to ascertain the rules by which, 
on these occasions, the liberty of the Legis- 
lature ought to be governed, will not, I 
am persuaded, be considered as trivial and 
uninteresting, when the committee recol- 
lect, that, in the course of the last year, 
no less a sum than 91,000/. was paid to one 
single fishery. 

The first principle, generally apes nes 
which ought to be observed in the grant 
of a bounty, is, that the term of a grant 
should be limited. For, as the intention 
of the Legislature in giving the bounty is 
the encouragement of a trade, which, it 
once established, would afford a reason- 
able return on the capital employed, but in 
which the inexperience of the subject ren- 
ders him unwilling to engage, the bounty, 
it is evident, like the cause from which 
it takes its rise, should be of temporary 
continuance. Conformably to this maxim, 
I would beg leave to propose that the 
bounty on turbots should be limited to the 
term of five years, A second principle of 
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a judicious bounty is, that the sum granted 
by the Legislature should diminish gra- 
dually, rather than be all at once and sud- 
denly withdrawn: for if the external 
‘supports on which a trade has been accus- 
tomed to lean should be abrupily removed, 
much violence to the interests of the trade 
must unavoidably ensue: whereas, if the 
aid which is given by the Legislature is 
diminished by degrees, the trade will be | 
brought naturally and easily to rest on its 
own bearings. 1 would, therefore, suggest 
the expedience of declaring, that, after the 
term of three years, the bounty on turbot 
shall begin to diminish, so that, in the 
course of the fourth year, not more than 
two-thirds of the former annual sum shall 
be distributed; and that in the fifth year 
only one-third shall be given;° by hich 
means the trade will be preserved from 
the danger of a fatal shock, when at the 
end of the fifth year, the aid of Parliament 
shall wholly be withdrawn.—A third prin- 
ciple of a judicious bounty is, that the 
extent of the expense which it brings on 
the public should, from the first, be clearly 
ascertained. The public have a right to 
the means of comparing the value of the 
object to be obtained with the amount of 
the sum that must be given for obtaining 
it; for, otherwise, how can they be sure 
that they are not muking an injudicious 
and improvident bargain. In pursuance 
of this maxim, I will take the liberty of 
proposing, that, during the three first years 
of the term, the bounty shall not exceed 
4,000/. per annum: that during the fourth 
year it shall not exceed 3,000/.; and that 
during the fifth year it shall not exceed ! 
2,000f.—Thie last principle, with the men- 
tion of which I shall trouble the commit- 
tee, 1s, that the bounty should be given 
on the commodity produced, rather than 
on the instrument of its produce. I would 
say, for example, that a bounty for the 
encouragement of agriculture should be 
given on the corn, rather than on the 
plough; that a bounty for the establish- 
ment of a wearing manufacture should be 
granted on the cloth, rather than on the 
Joom; and that a bounty for encouraging 
a new fishery should be given on the tish, 
rather than on the vessel; for, on this 
plan, the public expense cannot out-run 
the benctit received, and the bounty will 
operate as a reward to industry, not as a 
means of insuring idleness from loss. 
Such are the principles on which, as far 
as I can judge, bounties in general should 
be granted ; and, trusting toe the hope that 
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they will meet the approbation of the 
committee, I should now move the several 
resolutions, were I not aware that the 
whole plan is open to one very obvious 
objection, which, before I proceed, it be- 
comes me to obviate. The objection is, 
that, as during a part of the season the 
turbots are caught upon banks that are 
contiguous to Holland, the Dutch may 
perhaps exclude our fishermen from the - 
trade by excluding them from the coast. 
That the Dutch have this power cannot 
be disputed ; but that they will think the 
exercise of it politic or safe I never can 
believe; for let them once establish, as a 
practical maxim, the opinion, that every 
nation has a right to exclude from its 
coasts all fishermen but its own, and what 
will become of the fishery which they 
themselves carry on for herrings not only 
upon our coasts, but almost in our very 
harbours ? What will become of their pre- 
tensions to consider Brassa Sound as the 
first, and Peterhead as the second, of their 
fishing stations? Or on what ground will 
they claim the indulgence of following the 
fish upon our shores, from the north of 
Aberdeenshire to the southernmost parts of 
Suffolk? Will they hazard the loss of the 
fishery which first made them a people? 
Will they hazard this ancient source of 
their independence, this best support of 
their wealth and of their naval power? I 
cannot imagine that what they emphatically 
call their great fishery will thus be sacri- 
ficed to the preservation of a fishery of 
subordinate importance. Should this, how- 
ever, be the case, their decision will be 
fortunate for Britain; for we shall then, in 
conjunction with the Irish, be possessed of 
little less than a monopoly of the herring 
trade; the Swedes, our only other rivals, 
not being likely, for reasons easily assign- 
ed, to maintain their competition long. 
Upon these grounds I feel no hesitation in 
submitting to the committee the different 
resolutions that are intended to form the 
basis of the Bill, which I hope I shall be 
permitted to offer to the House, confident 
that from such a Bill one or other of two 
important advantages must certainly ensue 
—the acquisition of the valuable fishery for 
turbots, or the still greater acquisition of 
the Dutch fishery for herrings. 

Mr. Hussey observed, that as the point 
in question was epee new to many 
hon. gentlemen, he could wish to know 
whether it would not answer better for the 
chairman to report progress, and request 
permission to sit again, in order that, dur- 
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ing the space of two or three days, the 
resolutions might lie upon the table for 
the inspection of the members, who thus 
might be enabled to give their votes upon 
the clearest and most decisive grounds? 
Unless this should prove the case, he must 
beg leave to intimate to the hon. gentle- 
man his wishes that he would favour the 
House with a more ample explanation of 
his meaning and intentions. Could he 
ascertain that, as a natural consequence of 
bearing away a material portion of the 
fishing trade from the Dutch, London 
would become supplied in proper quanti- 
ties with turbot? 

Mr. Beaufuy said, the matter was not 
so new as the hon. gentleman imagined ; 
the resolutions he had moved, were the 
result of a committee above stairs, which 
had long been engaged upon the subject, 
had presented and printed two Reports, 
and had been open for every gentleman or 
member of that House to come tc, if he 
thought proper. He explained Mr. Hus- 
sey’s other question very fully by recapi- 
tulating the number of vessels that had 
engaged to go from Gravesend, Yarmouth, 
&c. shewing that nearly the whole number 
were ulready prepared. He also stated the 
number of seamon employed, and at what 
expense, declaring that everyman employed 
in the Greenland fishcry, cost the country 
13/. 10s. a man; and that if the expense 
was twice 13/. 10s. it would be well worth 
while. The expense, however, of the 
seamen employed in the turbot fishery 
would be no more than 4/. 10s. a man. 

Alderman Watson rose to express his 
astonishment at the hon. gentleman's com- 
paring the turbot fishery to the Green- 
land fishery; they were no more to be 
compared than a herring was to a whale. 
He expatiated on the valuable benefits 
this country derived from the Greenland 
fishery, which had been the great means 
of preserving the existence of the wooden 
walls of England. The alderman never- 
theless greatly commended the proposed 
plan of taking the turbot fishery into our 
ewn hands, and said he doubted not but it 
would be of infinite importance and na- 
tional advantage. He only wished the 
bounties were not narrowed, but made 
general. 

Mr. Beaufoy gave his reasons, why it 
was more expedient to confine them in the 
manner proposed. 

Mr. Rolle wished for time, lest the 
fishery carried on off the coast of Devon, 
by means of which the London market 
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was supplied by land carriage, should be 
injured. 

Lord Graham stated, that if the scheme 
were not instantly adopted, it-would be 
lost for the year, as the fishery began this 
month. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge greatly com- 
mended the scheme, and declared the ob- 
jections that had been mentioned to it to 

e weak and invalid. He said there was 
no fear of the London market being sup- 
plied, as the Dutch, in case our people 
failed, would find it worth their while to 
pay the 10s. a tun duty on the fish brought 
by them, and raise the price of the fish 
accordingly; the hon. gentleman there- 
fore need not, be afraid of going without 
his turbot for dinner. 

Sir John Jarvis praised the scheme, and 
said it struck him as desirable to be adupted 
on more than one account. He did not 
like to see Dutchmen running up and 
down the Channel, and into the Thames 
and all our rivers without pilots. The 
political circumstances of the country 
considered, it was not wise nor prudent. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Repeal 
of the Shop Taz.) The House then re- 
solved itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider of the several petitions 
which had been presented praying for the 
repeal of the Shop Tax. 

Sir Wathin Lewes rose and observed, 
that, having upon a former occasion inti- 
mated to the House his design of moving 
for a repeal of the shop tux, he should 
now take the liberty of intruding himself 
still farther upon their patience with a 
brief description of the motives inducing 
him to prosecute a task, which he could 
with pleasure consign to any of those 
humerous members whose influence and 
abilities were far superior to his own ; yet, 
having the honour to be one of the repre- 
sentatives of the metropolis which was 
principally affected by this partial and 
oppressive tax, he should ill deserve the 
confidence of his constituents, were he 
not to exert the utmost of his abilities to 
relieve them from so heavy a burthen. 
When he considered the arguments upon 
which the tax was supported during the 
last session, that it would fall upon the 
consumer, the operation of which they 
had not then experienced, and when he 
recollected the testimony of the respect- 
able persons who appeared at the bar, and 
proved to a demonstration that it operated 
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as a personal tax, and that it could not be 
imposed upon the consumer, he entertained 
hopes that the gentlemen who were sup- 
porters of the tax before would become 
converts to his opinion. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated the tax as 
amounting to 140,000/.; but he did not 
think it right to take it at the highest cal- 
culation: he would, therefore, take it at 
120,000/. That, compared with the assess- 
ment on the table for three quarters of a 
year, amounted only to 55,000/.; adding 
another quarter, it would amount to 
73,000/., very little above half the sum it 
‘was proposed to raise. He appealed to 
the right hon. gentleman, whether it was a 
tax which he ought to persevere in; for a 
more exceptionable tax he could not 
propose. Besides, when they considered 
that most of the great cities and towns 
throughout the kingdom petitioned against 
this tax, all bearing a uniform testimony, 
that it would operate as a personal tax, 
and would not be imposed on the con- 
sumer, what members could deny that it 
was a partial and oppressive tax upon a 
description of men who, with the utmost 
industry, could hardly maintain their fami- 
lies, and who were entitled to their protec- 
tion, particularly as not one of the repre- 
sentatives in that House took a share of 
the burthen? The tax ought to be re- 
pealed in toto, without any modification ; 
and therefore he should move, * that the 
chairman be directed to move the House, 
‘That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
repeal the said Act.” 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said, that the 
right hon. gentleman, when he introduced 
the tax, had declared that it would fall 
upon the consumer. The reverse of this 
had been stated at the bar to have been 
the operation of the tax, which stood 
proved a personal tax, and a tax which 
the shopkeeper must pay out of his own 
pocket, without a chance of recovering 
any part of it. The inability of many of 
the shopkeepers of this metropolis, on 
whom the tax principally pressed, to pay 
it, had been established by the clearest 
testimony; and therefore he hoped the 
House would not persist in so partial, so 
unjust, and so diabolical a tax, but that 
the right hon. gentleman would meet the 
wishes of the people, by consenting to re- 
peal it. The question was not a party 
question: it ought to be treated on its | 
own merits, independently of any other 
consideration. His political principles 
were well known; and whenever a party | 
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contest was the matter in hand, he was 
never ashamed to avow his reasons for 
supporting the side of the question taken 
by those with whom he generally acted. 
it any thing of party had mixed with the 

uestion, it would have been his object 
that the minister should not repeal the 
Bill; because if any one step could shake 
his popularity more than another, it would 
be for him to persist in keeping a bill in © 
force which had deservedly drawn down 
upon it such general odium and detesta- 
tion; but the fact was, that exclusive of 
the desire which he had to get the Act 
repealed, in gratification of the anxious 
wishes of his constituents, who would 
readily contribute their share towards the 
public exigencies of the state, it was his 
sincere opinion that the tax was a bad 
one, and would not produce any thing like 
the money for which it was given. 

Mr. Alderman Newnham could not 
avoid considering the tax as replete with 
partiality, injustice, and oppression ; par- 
ticularly because almost the whole weight 
of it fell upon the shopkeepers of London. 
Well known was their readiness at all 
times to contribute to assist the public 
necessities, provided they were called 
upon to contribute equally with the rest 
of the people; but it was unfair to select 
them out to pay a very heavy tax, which 
was not felt by others infinitely more ca- 
pable of paying it. As the minister had 
been saved the expense of the fortifications, 
which appeared rather calculated to de- 
stroy the constitution than to defend the 
kingdom, he might well afford to give up 
the paltry sum which the shop tax was’ 
likely to produce. 

Mr. Alderman Hammet considered the 
tax as one of the most critical and impor- 
tant points that ever fell under the inves- 
tigation of Parliament. If not repealed, a 
principle of taxation of the most dangerous 
nature, a principle striking at the very 
foundation of the constitution, would be- 
come established ; a principle that Parlia- 
ment might take the money, by a tax, 
out of the pocket of any particular de- 
scription of individuals; a principle to 
which he, for one, never would give his 
consent; nor to any tax, no part of which 
the members of that House were to pay 
themselves. What right had they to tax 
one set of men more than another? If 
such an abominable principle obtained, 
any man worth 200,000/. might be se- 
lected, and 100,000/. taken away from the 
man, whether he chose it or not. Let 
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every man make the case his own. He 
detested all personal taxes; for all taxes 
' ought to operate equally on every man 
according to his property and affluence. 
The shop tax did not. He had a large 
property in houses, and yet neither he nor 
any of his tenants paid towards it. The 
tax on attornies he always thought an un- 
just one; because a poor fellow, who came 
and asked permission to draw a few leases, 
and the attorney who kept many clerks, 
and was in full and profitable practice, 
each paid 5/. a year Weenie: Was that 
equitable? The House would recollect, 
that he was the first man who objected to 
the tax in his place, and that all he had 
predicted of it had been fulfilled. Exclu- 
sive of this, he had endeavoured to probe 
the truth: he had asked if the bookseller 
could increase the price of his books, or 
the printseller of his prints, and he found 
neither of them could do it. On this oc- 
casion he had referred himself to an irre- 

roachable and enlightened individual, 

Ir. Alderman Beydell, and found, as he 
expected, that the sentiments which he 
entertained concerning the tax were such 
as strongly militated against its flagrant 
and oppressive partiality. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey observed, that his 
constituents, to whose opinion he in this 
case implicitly assented, detested the 
personality of the tax, and most severely 
reprobated it as an intolerable grievance ; 
nor should he have absented himself during 
the investigation of its demerits, but that 
extreme indisposition confined him to his 
house. 

Sir Edward Astley professed himself a 
friend to the tax when it was originally 
proposed. He had expressed his satisfac- 
tion, becanse he thought the shop-keepers 
deserved it, for having for some time 
entered into a combiniition ‘to defeat the 
operation of the receipt tax. He had last 
year strongly urged the minister to make 
the receipt tax effectual by some proper 
regulations: if that were done, it would 
produce a large sum. 

Mr. Amyatt was an advocate for either 
the repeal of the Bill, or some modifica- 
tion of it. He said, that if shop-keepers 
were permitted to charge 5 per cent. on 
their book debts, he believed they would 
be contented. | 

Mr. Loveden declared, that his consti- 
tuents, satisfied with the tax, only wished 
for the abolition of hawkers and pedlars. 

Mr. H. Thornton felt it necessary to 
explain his reasons why, having, during 
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the course of the preceding session, given 
a vote in favour of the Bill, he now re- 
solved to meet it with his opposition. The 
manner in which he had conducted him- 
self had been misrepresented to his con- 
stituents, and had drawn down upon him 
a degree of ei Wt ema greater perhaps 
than had ever fallen upon a representative 
of any place before. As open and inge- 
nuous conduct was always to be preferred, 
he thought it incumbent on him to declare 
the fact, and he would have the courage 
to say, that though he might possibly re- 
pentthe vote he had last year given, he 
did not repent the motive that impeiled 
him to give that vote, which was a consi- 
deration of the great exigency of public 
affairs, a conviction that taxes, at once 
irksome and severe, must be-imposed on 
the subject, and an idea that, in a choice 
of difficulties, the tax on shops was as fair 
a tax as any other that had then been sug- 
gested. He had since that time received 
the instructions, and indeed the repeated 
intreaties of his constituents, to support a 
motion for the repeal of the tax, and he 
should vote accordingly. He would advise 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to relin- 
quish a tax so extremely odious and un- 
popular to so large a body as the shop tax 
was. Unless he thought proper to pursue 
this measure, at the division of the House 
he doubtless would perceive most of the 
representatives of counties and populous 
cities and towns giving their voice in op- 
position to his own. The most respect- 
able part of the House would shrink from 
his side, and the chief, if not the whole, 
of his diminished political phalanx consist 
of the members for decayed and rotten: 
boroughs. 

Mr. Drake jun. said, that he had been 
toiling all the day up stairs in a committee 
room, and therefore as he had not been 
able to prepare himself with any array of 
argument, he must content himself with a. 
little skirmishing. He said, that when 
the tax was first proposed, the House were 
necessarily obliged to consider it specu- 
latively, and to act upon what it was 
thought it would produce. Since that 
time assertion had become evidence, and 
experience was opposed to theory. It had 
been proved to be a partial and oppressive 
tax, and the sooner it was repealed the 
better. He conceived it to be a personal 
tax, and not a tax on consumption; but if 
it were the latter, it was impossible but 
that a great deal more money would be 
levied on the public than would go inte 
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the Exchequer. He reminded the House - declaration, that the competition between 
what had been the case when a dsty on ! the capital shop-keeper and the petty shop- 
wines, amounting to the rate of one penny | keeper would prevent their enabling thems 
the bottle, was imposed ; at that time the : selves to reimburse the charge of the tax 
retailers charged two pence, and, in some . by a distribution of it on the articles they 
cases, five pence advance on that penny. | dealt in, was a position to which his own 
An hon. gentleman had suggested, that if opinions would not suffer him to assent. 
shop-keepers were allowed to charge 5 per ' He also revolted at the idea of the capital 
cent. interest on their book debts, it would | shop-keepers absorbing the smaller shops 
make them willing to acquiesce under the . keeper. Why would that be more pro- 
shop tax. For his part, he did not admire ‘ bable in future than it had been hitherto? 
that scheme; because he feared the shop- ; Tiere always had been both descriptions, 
keeper would, if that were adopted, often | and the one had the same degree of power 
Jose both principal and interest. It would over the other, and yet the petty shop- 
be an easy way of scitling accounts to men’ keepers were not absorbed. He was in- 
who owed more than they really could or . clined to consider it as a tax on consump- 
would pay. When the claim was made, ; tion, which would in time find its level. 
such men would say to the shop-kceper, | He did not like, at any rate, to repeal it 
“© Oh! charge me 5 per cent. interest ; let | merely because it was unpopular. He re. 
the account yo on, and make a great ca- | collected that the Receipt-tax was, at one 
pital of it!” and thus the whole would be, time, equally unpopular, and so would 
lust. A repeal was the best way of quiet- | every tax be that raised a good deal of 
ing all scruples, and settling all disgusts. | money. If the present could be proved to 
He expressed an ardent wish to see Mr.; be personal, it must be repealed; but it 
Fox and Mr. Pitt united in their country’s | had not yet been so proved. A tribute of 


service. Were that the case, what might 
he not expect of benefit to Great Britain ! 
He professed the most enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Mr. Pitt’s virtues and talents. Fle 
declared it was not a desire of having him 
sacrifice to popularity, that prompted him 
to advise a repeal of the Bill. 
not so ignorant of the world as to remain, 
at the present hour of his life, a stranger 
to the transient nature of popularity ; 
nor, although perfectly convinced how 
pleasing toa liberal mind the conscious- 
ness of enjoying the approbation of the 
multitude must always prove, could he set 
so exorbitant a value upon pubiic praise 
as to become miserable in the extreme 
when he did not enjoy it. 

Mr. Powys said, that as he had not 
hitherto been favoured with instructions 
from his constituents, he did not rise with 
the weight of the hon. representative of 
Southwark, or the worthy magistrates who 
had commenced the debate. He had nei- 
ther received any instructions nor intima- 
tions, and theretore he should look to the 
petitions on the table; being of opinion 
that the petitions of the people, let them 
come from whom they would, always de- 
served the respect and attention of that 
House. To the sort of evidence given at 
the bar he had listened very closely. He 
gave the witnesses the credit of being ex- 
tremely well informed; but there were 
some positions of theirs to which he could 
not reconcile his mind; in particular, their 

[ VOL. XXV. ] 


He was | 


considerable applause was certainly due to 
the minister for every step in his political 
procedures, as far as they respected the 
finances of the nation; nor did any act. 
entitle him to a greater share of panegyric 
than the rapidity with which he had funded 
the unfunded debt. Mr. Powys observed, 
that he meant to form one exception to 
the remark of an hon. gentleman, that the 
ministerial phalanx must, on the present 
occasion, consist of the members for rotten 
boroughs. 

Mr. W. Stanhope observed, that although 
he enjoyed the honour of being a repre- 
sentative for one of the most extensive and 
opulent commercial towns in the kingdom, 
his constituents had not hitherto directed 
him to meet the Shop-tax with an opposing 
voice ; nor indeed could he, for his own 
part, conceive why such an impost was 
improper. The shop-keepers would con- 
trive that the consumers should pay it, 
and that it might be so laid as to be a fair 
tax. The tax certainly ought to be al- 
tered. The criterion by which it was laid 
was most absurd. The colour of a man’s 
door was just as certain a rule to judge 
what his shop was worth. There were a 
great many people who paid very high 
rents for their houses, and yet who did 
very little business ; and again, there were 
others in directly the reverse situation. 
He stated the case of Mr. Gray, the 
buckle maker, or seller, in New Bond- 
street, and opposed it to an artificial-flower 
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maker's shop in the upper part of the 
street. The former did a great deal of 
business and kept his country house ; the 
latter did very little, and yet paid a much 
higher rent than the former. Might not 
a better end be answered, were a shop 
assessed separately, valued at a third of 
the rent, and that third taxed in propor- 
tion? 

Mr. Francis declared, he had no inten- 
tion to embarrass the minister in the busi- 
ness of taxation and finance. He rose 
merely to speak in behalf of that lower 
order of shop-keepers whose voice was not 
very likely to reach that House; he meant 
the petty shop-keepers who dwelt in houses 
from 5l. to 15l. a year. The shop-keepers 
of that description must be extremely dis- 
tressed by the tax, and theirs was a case 
which rather appealed to the compassion 
of the House, than came forward with any 
other ground of appeal. 

Mr. Pitt said, that it gave him no in- 
considerable pleasure to embrace an op- 
portunity of rising so soon after an hon. 
gentleman who had uttered observations 
which reflected the highest credit upon 
the benevolence of his heart; and he 
trusted that, previous to the conclusion of 
those remarks with which he must beg 
leave to trespass upon the attention of the 
House, he should convince the hon. gen- 
tleman that, upon the present occasion, 
his breast was not destitute of proper feel- 
ing. He agreed, that the question was 
one of the utmost consequence, but that it 
also lay within a very narrow compass. 
The whole of the objections to the tax 
might be classed under two heads; the 
one applying to the justice of the House, 
the other simply to its compassion and 
humanity. The first of those objections 
was, that the tax was personal; that it 
was impossible to lay it on the consumer ; 
and that it was of course highly partial 
and oppressive. The other objection was, 
that, in certain cases, it fell with a heavy 
weight on persons who were absolutely 
Incompetent to pay it at all. As to the 
first, he declared himself to labour under 
very disagreeable feelings, in being obliged 
to avow, that, notwithstanding the very 
intelligent manner in which the witnesses 
at the bar had given their testimony, they 
had by no means brought home conviction 
to his mind of the truth of the grievance 
of which they complained. He was not 
surprised at the great resistance which 
appeared to be given to the measure, when 
he considered how unwilling people were 
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in general to pay any tax at all, and how 
strongly their prejudices were excited 
against the present tax in particular, by 
persons who had first found it their interest 
to give it the most violent degree of 
position in parliament, and had afterwa 
endeavoured with all their industry to 
communicate that violence to the people 
abroad. It had originally been argued in 
favour of the tax, that it would be made 
to operate as a general impost upon con- 
sumption ; and it was now attempted to be 
proved that it could not be made so to 
operate, but must remain a burthen on the 
shop-keeper. The aversion of the shop- 
keepers themselves was adduced as an 
argument in favour of this construction ; 
for it was taken for granted, that if the 
shop-keeper could at all indemnify him- 
self, he could do it to an extent out of all 
nroportion greater than he was entitled 
to do, and therefore that his dissatisfac- 
tion must necessarily arise from the im- 
possibility of indemnifying himself at all. 
In his opinion, the opposition could be as 
easily accounted for from the natural pre- 
judices of mankind, by which the persons 
paying the tax were inclined to overlook 
the additional profits they might make by 
an advanced price on their commodities, 
because those were scattered and minute 
in their parts, and to lay a greater emphasis 
on the tax they had to pay, though not 
greater in atnount, because it was to go 
out of their pockets in a lumping sum. 
The particular part of the question, which 
related to the practicability of laying the 
amount of the tax on the articles of trade, 
appeared to him to have met with great 
misrepresentation, and a very unfair in- 
quiry. He had endeavoured to elucidate 
that inquiry by a question which he asked 
one of the witnesses, By what criterion 
were the charges of the retailers of any 
commodity to be regulated? The answer 
was one to which he could not subscribe. 
By the prime cost. If this were the case, 
what regulated the difference of prices 
charged by the wholesale dealer or manu- 
facturer, and the retailer? There were, he 
apprehended, a variety of considerations 
which ought to weigh with a trader in fix- 
ing a price on his commodity: besides the 
prime cost, he was to estimate the other 
expenses as well as the trouble which 
might attend it—the bringing it to market, 
and, if it was a commodity unfit for im- 
mediate consumption, the manufacturing 
it to a state of perfection, were attended 
with a degree of labour and attention for 
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which he was to indemnify himself by his 
price. It was not merely by the prime 
cost that the retail price was to be go- 
verned, but by every other incidental ex- 
pense attending the business; so that the 
retail shop-keepers might as easily advance 
their prices, in order to indemnify them- 
selves from the tax, as they could for the 
purpose of answering any other charge 
they might incur. The nature of the com- 
petition in trade was not a competition to 
undersell others, so much as to sell at a 
rate which would procure the dealer a 
er living profit. What this profit was, 

epended upon the circumstances of the 
trader, and was that general profit which 
would enable him to live in a style suitable 
to his rank among people of that class; 
from whence it must appear, that a con- 


siderable trader could not estimate his — 
profits by those of an inferior one, but | 
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other cases; but, in that particular in- 
stance, to extend the profit too far would 
lessen the consumption: in the ordinary 
course of business, however, any attempt 
to raise a too exorbitant compensation on 
the public would raise up competitors, 
and defeat the object. The absurdity of 
supposing that the addition ‘of a small 
burthen on the shop-keepers would in any 
degree destroy the general level of trade, 
must appear to those who should reflect 
upon the difference between the rents of 
houses at the present time from what they 
were thirty years ago, and from what they _ 
possibly might be thirty years hence ; 
and this increase should be considered in 
the same point of view as the present tax, 
with this difference, that the proportion 
of the tax was in favour of the lower or- 
ders of shop-keepers; whereas the in- 
crease of rents had no such proportion. | 


must make them keep pace with the pro- | Did this increase, then, give any unfair 


ortion between their several capitals. ' 
hus the inferior trader kept pace in his | 


proportional profits with the superior ; and 


if the superior ventured to undersell the | 


inferior, his proportional profit, which was 
in fact his ee profit, must become di- 
minished, which would effectually prevent 
his attempting to do'so. 

It was something extraordinary that it 
should be contended, either that no ad- 
vance at all could be made in the prices 
of the articles of the retail trade, or that 
if any advance should be made, it must 
be to such a degree as would burthen the 
public with a tax infinitely greater than 
that imposed upon the shop-keeper. Thus 
the principle of competition was powerful 
enough to-enable the trader to practise a 


heavy imposition against the public, but | 


not sufficiently to protect and indemni 

himself from a small burthen. But nei- 
ther of those extremes were to be ex- 
pected; for, in the first place, on the 
principle that every trader expected a ge- 


nera) proportional profit upon the whole ; house o 


of his capital, adequate to that capital, 
and therefore would not attempt to un- 
dersel] the inferior trader, as by so doing 
he woald diminish that proportional pro- 
fit ; so the danger of losing all their busi- 
ness would prevent any of them from 
going so far in increasing their prices as 


to impose upon the public in the degree | 


which had been suggested. In trades of 
any peculiar mystery or skill, persons 
might endeavour to stretch their profits to 
an unreasonable length, because no such 
danger of rivalship existed there as in 


advantage to the superior shop-keeper ? 
If so, how had the inferior ones kept 
their ground? And if they could keep 
their ground against a general rise in rents, 
why not equally in the circumstance of 
an additional tax, not general and equal, 
but calculated to maintain a proportion 
favourable to the poorer classes? Hence 
it must follow, that the general principle 
of a proportionate profit to the capitals of 
the different traders would prevent a com- 
petition dangerous and destructive to the 
inferior shop-keepers ; and that the na- 
tural disposition of all traders to endea+ 
vour at a competition, where it could be 
done consistently with that principle, 
would prevent a too exorbitant compensa- 
tion from being raised upon the public. 
It had been argued, that the rent of the 
house was not a fair criterion to judge of 
the degree of trade carried on by each 
individual ; but it was the fairest method 
by which it could be ascertained ; for if 
one shop-keeper paid $04 a year for a 
F equal dimensions with that for 
which another, in a less advantageous 
situation, paid only 20/., they acted so 
certainly either with a view of selling 
more articles, or of getting a higher price 
for those they did sell: if the trader sold 
more, then certainly his shop, independent 
of the house, was, in fact, more valuable, 
and of course more an object of taxation ; 
but if he sold at a higher rate, then cer- 
tainly it could not be contended but that 
there was a possibility for a tradesman to 
indemnify himself for any extraordinary 
expense he might be at by an advance 
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his prices; and he would not suppose that 
any gentleman would attempt to argue, 
that a tradesman could apportion the sum 
of 10%. to be made up by an advance of 
rice on his trade, and yet be at a loss to 
indemnify himself for a tax infinitely less, 
and which bore a proportion decidedly in 
favour of thie inferior dealer. lt was wor- 
thy of observation, how the native force 
of. reason, in some instances, without self- 
consciousness, got the better of prejudice. 
An hon. alderman had stated it as impos- 
sible for any trader to indemnify himself 
for a tax, by raising the price of his com- 
modities; but still the hon. alderman, on 
a subject in which his particular passion 
and interests were not engaged, had shewn, 
- ‘in the cqurse of the evening, that he was 
not in reality so ignorant of the operations 
of taxation as he had pretended: for 
when, in a former debate, it had been 
suggested, that, by imposing a tax of 10s. 
per ton on Dutch fishing vessels, the city 
of London might be deprived of her sup- 
ply of a certain favourite article, the hon. 
alderman had answered the objection by 
observing, that there was no danger of the 
market being deserted; for if ayr own 
fishermen did not supply it sufficiently, 
the Dutch would, notwithstanding the 
duty, bring in their turbot, and indemnify 
themselves for the additional 10s. per ton 
impost by adding it to the price of the 
fish. Such an argument was the more 
‘ singular, as it was made on the very eve of 
a debate in which the hon. member, no 
doubt, was prepared to hold one of a di- 
pheay | contradictory nature. An_ hon. 
gentleman had observed, that we had 
now experience instead of theory, and 
evidence instead of assertion, to convince 
us of the injustice of the tax: but as to 
experience, we had as yet had none, for 
the tax had -been paid but in a very few 
instances; and besides, we could not ex- 
pect to find the event of such a subject 
completely fulfilled until time should have 
suffered the trade affected by the tax to 
have subsided to its level. As to the 
evidence produced, it was in fact nothing 
but assertion, and the assertion of men 
labouring under strong prejudices; so 
that, upon the wholé, he could see no 
reason for agreeing to the motion fora 
total repeal, however it might become 
proper to mitigate the tax in some in- 
stances. 
This brought him to a second class of 
objections, which was the heavy burthen 
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pablé, and on others not very well quali- 
fied to bear it. From motives of com- 
passion to persons whom he should wish 
to protect and cherish as a very deserving 
part of the community, he was extremely 
willing entirely to remit the tax to such 
as were so poor as to be excused the pay- 
ment of parish tates; and those who 
came next to them in their title to pity, 
and, though not quite so indigent, were 
nearly unable to pay it: such should, with 
his consent, be considerably eased. Those 
ersons must be ascertained by their rents 
bite under 20 or 25/. ‘Thus the very 
poorest class would become wholly exone- 
rated, and that immediately above it ma- 
terially relieved. But in consenting to 
this, he was directed solely by motives of 
humanity, and not by any considerations 
of the impropriety of the principle of the 
Bill, which he continued to approve, not- 
withstanding all the efforts which had 
been made to depreciate it. If he could 
be convinced that the tax were really ob- 
jectionable, he would most cheerfully ac- 
uiesce in its repeal; and he supposed 
there was no gentleman who would hesi- 
tate to comply with the wishes of the in- 
habitants of the city in which they all 
lived. For his own part, he declared 
that he would by no means resist their de- 
sires merely: because the measure was 
originally of his own framing ; and he was 
happy to say, that if gentlemen sbould 
really think the tax either oppressive or 
unjust, that the situation of the public 
finances was not such as could afford them 
any excuse for persisting in it; but he 
flattered himself that he was not so far 
mistaken in his opinion of the generosity 
and spirit of his countrymen, as that the 
relief which he was ready to grant to the 
more indigent part of them would not 
give ample satisfaction to the more opu- 
ent, and make them cheerfully acquiesce 
in the burthen. But he begged leave to 
warn the House against a too ready com- 


pliance with a requisition for the repeal - 


of a tax, as it might form a precedent to 
endanger every branch of the revenue; 
for it was difficult to find any tax, against 
which plausible exceptions might not be 
made. On the subject of the proposed 
modifications he should say little, because 
if the House agreed to the total repeal, it 
would prove useless; and if they did not, 
the modifications and exemptions would 
become sufficient. It had been proposed 
to value the shops at one third of the rent 


it imposed upon persons absolutely inca- | of the House; but this would answer no 
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end towards regulating the tax; because 
the proportional value according to that 
estimate, would still be uniform. As to 
the allowing shop-keepers interest for their 
book debts, he thought, in some points of 
view, it would prove desirable, and he 


. would willingly comply with it; but he 


apprehended it was what the traders them- 
selves did not wish for. A worthy alder- 
man felt warmly under the impression of 
the prejudice which obviously possessed 
his mind; but if the positions which he 
had laid down were admitted, as to what 
was not a fair principle of taxation, nine 
tenths of our revenue must be given up 
as built upon an erroneous principle. Mr. 
Pitt said, that the important duties of his 
station should never, for a moment, lose 
their first ascendancy in his recollection, 
and that he should reyard all marks of po- 
pular applause as merely personal consi- 
derations, and therefore not worthy to weigh 
a single feather in the scale against his 
efforts to procure, on grounds. of unexcep- 
tionable justice, advantages for the re- 
venue. 

Mr. Fox said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman might rest assured that he admitted 
without even the slightest exception, the 
justice of his arguments in favour of the 
necessity of perpetually endeavouring to 
introduce, whatever may tend to improve 
the national revenue, and of refusing— 
unless the most unanswerable reasons 
could justify a contrary procedure—to 
relinquish a tax, from the produce of which 
a considerable sum may be looked for. 
So fully was he persuaded that his senti- 
ment became not only every minister, 
but every member of that House, and so 
deeply was he, at the same time, convinced, 
that, in matters of taxation, the unpopu- 
larity of any particular impost ought not 
to be the reason for its being abandoned, 
that much as he professed of respect for 
his constituents of Westminster, and still 


‘more, as he felt of regard and reverence 


for those whom he considered as his first 
constituents, the people at large, whose 
interests he held himself bound to watch 
over, and, as far as in him lay, to protect, 
and defend within those walls; yet, not- 
withstanding the numerous petitions on 
the table, and notwithstanding the instruc- 
tions which he had received from those 
whom he immediately represented, and 
their known wishes, he made no scruple to 
declare, that he would have supported the 
right hon. gentléman in resisting a mo- 
tion for the repeal of the shop tax, had 
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tax was radically bad ; that it was founded 
in the grossest partiality and injustice ; 
and that no modification whatever, much 
less the sort of modification proposed by 
the right hon. gentleman, could cure its - 
defects, or render it fit to be endured. 
The motion for its repeal should, therefore, 
have his firm support, and in giving his 
vote for a repeal of the act i toto, he 
hoped he should not be considered as an 
enemy to the revenue. When the tax 
had been originally proposed, he objected 
to it, and then declared, that, though the 
right hon. gentleman chose to cal] it a 
shop tax, it was in fact an additional house 
tax, partially applied to houses, of which 
shops made a part. That was, undoubt- 
edly the state of the case, and consequently 
it was not the first, but the second shop 
tax; for the tax on houses had operated 

artially, and to the disadvantage of shop- 

eepers; inasmuch as shop-keepers, com- 

ared to all other descriptions of house- 
holders, paid by far the highest rents of 
any persons in the kingdom. To lay a 
new burthen on the shoulders of that de- 
scription of people, who were too heavily 
burthened before, was oppressive and 
unjust; and that, therefore, were there 
no other, was a strong reason, and indeed 
it ought to operate as an unanswerable 
one with the committee, for agreeing to 
the motion for a repeal of the act. 

The right hon. gentleman had put the 
case, if houses were to rise in rent consi- 
derably all over the kingdom some years 
hence, what would then be the situation 
of shop-keepers, and would they have any | 
reason to complain that they paid higher 
rents than they did at present? If the 
right hon. gentleman meant “merely, that 
if money grew ‘ig and all sorts of 
property fetched a larger proportion of 
money in price proportionably, in that 
case, things would just remain in the situa- 
tion in which they stood at present; but 
if the right hon. gentleman meant (and so 
indeed he must mean, if he meant any 
thing) that the houses of shop-keepers 
only were at any given period to be raised 
in their rents all over the kingdom, he had 
then very fairly described the additional 
tax in question, because that tax operating 
upon shop-keepers only, did what the 
right hon. gentleman had stated: it raised 
the rents and swelled the capitals of shop- 
keepers’ houses all over the kingdom, at 
the same time that it raised the rents of 
no other houses. How extreme was the 
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injustice of selecting that useful body of 
people, the shop-keepers, as objects not 
only of separate and distinct, but oppres- 
‘ sive and unjust taxation. With regard to 
the two points which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had faboured so much to establish, 
namely, that the tax was not personal, and 
that it might be laid on the consumer by 
the shop-keeper who paid it in the first 
instance, both those positions must he 
deny in the most unequivocal manner, 
and declare that the tax was a direct per- 
sonal tax on the shop-keeper, and that it 
was utterly impossible for him to repay 
himself by laying it on the consumer, 
without putting the public not merely to 
five times the charge of it, (as an hon. 
member near him had stated to have been 
the case in regard to the duty imposed on 
wine some years since,) but to forty, or 
perhaps one hundred times the charge. 
On this occasion, he must beg leave to 
remind the committee, that nothing could 
be more easy than to ascertain exactly to 
what the sum of additional duty per hogs- 
head upon wine came, and what would 
rove the amount of that duty whendivided 
into gallons, and from gallons into bottles. 
If, then, in a case so easy, obvious, and 
intelligible, the retail dealer had barefaced- 
ly charged the public five times as much 
for every bottle ashe paid tothe Exchequer, 
what an advantage must not be unavoidably 
made where the distribution of the tax 
was privately laid on a variety of small 
articles! In fact, the consumer, if he paid 
the tax at all, must imperceptibly and in- 
sensibly, even to the shop-keeper, pay it 
over and over and over again; but he 
defied the right hon. gentleman to prove 
that any shop-keeper either had, or could 
charge it to the consumer. Being, there- 
fore, undoubtedly a personal tax, he should 
advise the right hon. gentleman, in this 
instance at least, to give way, and offer 
some tax, less exceptionable, in its stead. 
In short, the tax was so radically bad, that 
no modification could cure its defects. 
The right hon. gentleman, in the greater 
part of his argument, had endeavoured to 
prove that the tax was not personal, and 
that it must find its level and fall on the 
consumer. If this were true, what was 
there to recommend his modifications? 
The right hon. gentleman had stated that 
he would take off and modify the portion 
of the tax to be paid by all shop-keepers 
who lived in houses at less rents than 20 
and 25/., which would considerably lighten 
the load, and exonerate the shop-keeper. 
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Would it? Of what would it exonerate 
him? Of the money paid by the con- 
sumer! For if the consumer was to pay 
the whole of the tax, the consumer would 
be exonerated by the modification pro- 
posed, and not the shop-keeper. In like 
manner, the generous and compassionate 
bounty of the right hon. gentleman, in 
fact, amounted to nothing ; because if the 
consumer really paid the tax, the poor 
shop-keeper, who was not to pay towards 
the tax, if he was excused the payment of 
parochial taxes, was excused from paying 
that which, according to the right hon. 
gentleman’s argument, was to come out 
of the pocket of another. The right hon. 
gentleman had thought Proper to hazard 
the remark, that the tax would, no doubt, 
find its level; but that the shop-keepers 
had not yet found out how to make its 
distribution. Thi¥was an extraordinary 
thing to say of men, the daily business of 
whose lives was to lay out large sums to 
purchase articles in the gross, and to 
draw back and collect the sums so expend- 
ed by a multitude of minute profits. How 
strange and idle to impute the sort of igro- 
rance in question to those men, who, of all 
others, were most in the habits of making 
such a distribution as that which it had 
been said they had not discovered how to 
make! In fact, the laving the tax on the 
consumer at all was impossible. Upon this 
occasion he should instance bis own 
receipt-tax, which every body knew was 
to this day paid by the person who re- 
ceived the money, although he had a legal 
right to oblige the person paving it to pay 
for the receipt. Mr. Fox declared, that 
though he did not pretend to be above 
popularity, but, on the contrary, was 
shocked and affected when it fell to his 
lot to become unpopular, yet he would, 
at all times, in spite of unpopularity, stand 
up an advocate for a tax after it was once 
propose unless, as in the beads ung alos 
e thought the tax radically bad, and unht 
to remain unrepealed. ‘The present tax 
was a personal tax, and at the same time 
partook of the nature of a tax on the con- 
sumer in the worst manner, because it left 
the power of distribution solely at the dis- 
cretion of the shop-keeper, and, what was 
more exceptionable, to be by him secretly 
exercised. The requisite to make a per- 
sonal tax palatable was, to lay it so that its 
operation should be general, if not univer- 
sal. The servants tax was an unexce 
tionable personal tax, but, he feared, ill 
collected. The argument of a worthy 
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alderman was certainly well grounded in 
regard to the principle of taxation, though 
it went a great way farther than he was 
ready to go upon the subject; but the 
right hon. gentleman, he thought, went 
much farther himself, when he had asserted 
that nine-tenths of the revenue depended 
upon taxes raised upon the principle 
which the hon. alderman had reprobated ; 
—the principle of imposing mere personal 
taxes, and those such as did not affect 
themselves. Whenever taxes were under 
consideration, one material defect in the 
construction of that House manifested 
itself, and that was, that the city of Lon- 
don, which paid in general so large a 
share of all the taxes, had not a greater 

roportion of representatives to secure it 
its due weight in determining of what taxes 
should consist. The right hon. gentleman, 
notwithstanding, deserved a tribute of 
applause for such modifications as he 
intended to introduce; and, for his own 
part, having a total aversion to the whole 
of the Bill, he should be glad to discover 
that, with the aid of the right hon. gentle- 
man, some portion of it might become re- 
pealed, if it were vain to hope to see it 
actually thrown out of parliament. An 
event of this last desirable and happy na- 
ture would rescue the shop-keepers of 
London and Westminster from the bur- 
then of an almost intolerable grievance. 
Anxious to emancipate them from such 
unmerited oppression, he felt it a duty 
which, upon the present occasion, he 
should most cheerfully fulfil, to vote in 
favour of the motion for an absolute repeal 
of the Act passed during the course of the 
preceding session. 

Sir G. P. Turner declared, that he had 
last year voted for the tax conscien- 
tiously, but that he should now vote for 
its repeal, as the Act was partial, in not 
including wholesale dealers. 

Mr. Alderman Watson said, he rose not 
to call upon the compassionate feelings of 
the House, but upon its justice, to which 
the shop-keepers of London and West- 
minster had submissively appealed. An 
hon. baronet had observed, that he was 
against the tax being repealed, as the 
shop-keepers had entered into a combina- 
tion to defeat the receipt-tax. This he 
was glad to hear, because it put the mat- 
ter on its true ground. It seemed, then, 
that the House had voted the tax on a 
principle of vindictiveness, and in order to 
ele the shop-keepers of London for 

aving dared to ante of a former tax. 


on the Repeal of the Shop Tax. 
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Mr. Alderman Z'ownshend said, that the 
tax had been from the first called an 
unjust and oppressive tax; assertion was 
now evidence; the right hon. gentleman 
had originally opened it as a tax of a per- 
sonal nature, and had, at the same time, 
talked of abolishing hawkers and pedlars, 
as a compensation to the shop-keepers ; 
but it was clear that the abolishing hawkers 
and pedlars would have been no Compen- 
sation to the shop-keepers of London and 
Westminster. This idea, in that form, 
was consequently unjust, because the tax 
operated oppressively chiefly in the me- 
tropolis, and there no compensation existed 
at all. The idea, however, was afterwards 
changed, and instead of hawkers and ped- 
lars being abolished, the doctrine that the 
shop-tax would be paid by the consumer 
was taken up and maintained. ‘The tax, 
therefore, had been introduced upon a 
fallacious principle, and on that ground of 
objection, were there no other, it ought to 
be repealed. In order to prove how ill 
founded the doctrine was, that the shop- 
tax was a tax on consumption, he must 
remind the House of the increase of the 
land-tax, and ask if any gentleman could 
give an instance that a load of hay, of 
corn, or of straw, had fetched more on 
account of the increase of the Jand-tax ? 
In like manner, if a gentleman raised the 
rent of his farm, and the farmer brought a 
load of the produce to market, would he 
not be laughed at if he were to demand 
an inordinate price, and to allege as a rea- 
son for so doing that he paid a high rent ? 
Every person new that the farmer must, 
in that case, be governed in his demand 
by the fair average and ordinary market 
price of the day. With respect to wool 
and cloth, could a dealer in either get 
more for his wool per tod, or his cloth 
per yard, on the idea of his paying an in- 
creased rent? He would give the right hon. 
gentleman warning, in time, of his danger: 
it the tax were not repealed, he could have 
no conception of the extreme odium which 
he would incur throughout the kingdom. 
Its partiality wasintolerable. What must 
the petty cheesemonger in Bishopsgate- 
street, who lived next door to Mr. Loagie 
and could scarcely afford to live on his 
own cheese-parings, think, when he daily 
saw Mr. Long drive out, lolling in his 
coach at his ease, and knew that he did 
not pay a penny towards the shop-tax, 
though he was forced to contribute to it 
himself? 


Mr. Grigsby said, that, old-fashioned as 
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the custom appeared, he was determined | peace with the Mahrattas, or any demand 


to obey the instructions of hig consti- 
tuents: he rose, therefore, to declare, 
that he had consulted them, and that, 
upon meeting the shop-keepers of the two 
largest towns in the county of Suffolk, 
they were generally satisfied with the tax, 
and declared, that if it were extended to 
other descriptions of traders, such as 
warehousemen and bankers, they should 
become still more satisfied. 

Sir Richard Hill said, that he presented 
a petition, praying for a repeal of the Act, 
from the county of Salop, and that he 
had come down determined to vote for 
the repeal ; but the modifications the right 
hon. gentleman bad proposed would, he 
had no doubt, reconcile the shop-keepers 
of Shrewsbury, and indeed of every town 
in the county, to the tax. He, therefore, 
should vote against the repeal. | 

Mr. Macnamara said, that he had, in 
like manner, received instructions from 
his constituents to vote for the repeal ; 
but he believed, that had they been aware 
of the proposed modifications, they would 
have gladly accepted of the tax upon those 
terms. He should therefore vote against 
the repeal. 

The committee now divided: Yeas, 93; 
Noes, 176. Mr. Pitt then moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to explain and 
amend the said Act; which was agreed to. 


Mr. Burke’s Motion for Papers relative 
to the Conduct of Mr. Hastings.| March 
3. Mr. Burke begged leave to submit to 
the most serious attention of the House, 
the subject of motions which had been 
made for papers relative to particular 
transactions in the East Indies. Upon 
this occasion, he considered it as his duty 
earnestly to repeat, that these motions 
were ajavoidably requisite for the acqui- 
sition of papers which belonged to the 
whole body of charges, and mintiout which 
it would prove impossible to go fully and 
fairly into the investigation of this impor- 
tant matter; he trusted, therefore, that 
no objection would arise against their 
being granted. He should make three 
motions, all, ina great measure, connected 
with each other. They went to the treaty 
of peace with the Mahrattas, and were for 
the purpose of bringing into evidence 
proofs eae to establish the charges 
against Mr. Hastings in that particular 
transaction. His first motion was, * That 
there be laid before this House, copies or 
duplicates of all papers relative to the last 


made by the Mahrattas, concerning the 
cession or restoration of any territories 
now in the possession of the Cannes or 
its allies, or of the payment of any chout 
(or fourth part of the revenues), or of any 
sum in lieu thereof, or concerning any 
payment of money, or loan, to any of the 
said Mahrattas, made or paid since the Ist 
of January, 1779.” 

Mr. Dundas remarked, that as the con- 
tents of the papers moved for, must, if 
rendered public, occasion that matter to 
transpire which ought, from motives of 
policy, to remain a secret to all the powers 
of the East Indies, he was determined 
steadily to oppose so dangerous a propo- 
sition. All this resistance was due from 
him, in consequence of his attachment to 
the interests of his country. He should 
take the liberty to aver, that the late peace 
in India had never become the object of 
complaint, but merited every man’s ap- 
plause. The benefits arising from it were 
great. It was, in fact, the salvation of 
the British empire in Asia. ‘That peace 
broke one of the most powerful confede- 
racies ever formed against our possessions 
there; and had it not been concluded in 
the manner in which Mr. Hastings so 
happily effected it, our power in that part 
of the world must certainly have expe- 
rienced its total dissolution. The plans 
under which this happy event was effected 
were extremely improper to be made 
public, because they led to discoveries of 
the means by which the different confede- 
rate powers were rendered jealous of each 
other; to the intrigues by which the Ra- 
jahs were induced to dissolve their league 
against the British empire ; and they woutd 
bring out secrets of infidelity which must 
tend to do the most material injuries to 
our interests. It was impossible tu sepa- 
rate the motion so as to effect the purpose 
which it sought, without incurring the 
evils which he foresaw, and therefure he 
should not comply with its terms. 

Mr. Montagu said, that his right hon. 
friend had come forward as a determined 
accuser, and the charges which he made 
contained neither light nor novel matter. 
The subject had been discussed for a 
number of years, and before many com- 
mittees. Theright hon. gentleman’s abi- 
lities shone with more than common 
splendour in the business; his diligence 
and attention were unwearied. But, not- 
withstanding this perseverance and these 
virtues, he much feared, that, like many 
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other great persons, he must trust to pos- 
terity, for the benefit of his labours ; for 
there seemed little probability of bringing 
this point to issue in his life-time. As to 
the danger arising from the disclosure of 
the circumstances of the Mahratta peace, 
he really saw it not in the light in which 
it was attempted to be placed by the right 
hon. and learned gentleman. He hardly 
could perceive how the mixed govern- 
ment of theJndian princes should enter 
into the detail of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in England. If the papers were 
refused, there was an end put to all in- 
quiry. What was to become of justice, 
if the strong hand of the minister was 


_ Yaised on such occasions against the attain- 


ment of equity? He was determined to 
give the motion of his right hon. friend 
his support. 

Mr. Burke contended, that the objec- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman went not 
only to the first motion, but strongly and 
directly to the other two; and he was the 
more surprised at this opposition, when 
he contrasted his conduct in 1782 with 
his proceedings in 1786. The amazing 
change of opinion on the same subject 
carried to the mind a kind of astonish- 
ment, that, in so short a time, so great a 
difference of sentiment could become ef- 
fected. As to the arguments used by the 
right hon. gentleman, they went to this— 
that the papers could not be granted, be- 
cause they would prove how and in what 
manner the different powers in India had 
been sacrificed to each other. These 
were not indeed the exact words, but they 
constituted the meaning to the full extent. 
Thus extraordinary was the cause as- 
signed for endeavouring to prevent the 
papers from appearing on the table of the 

ouse; but if the reasoning of the right 
hon. gentleman had any force, it struck 
down his strange position, that the 

apers ought not to be produced at all. 
f the right hon. gentleman meant to do 
Mr. Hastings a service in refusing to let 
these papers be laid on the table, he 
should have begun with establishing that 
there was no guilt in the transactions ; 
that our allies were not betrayed; and 
that our engagements had all been ful- 
filled with the princes who had so strongly 
charged us with breaking them. It hap- 
aaa rather unfortunately for the right 
10n. gentleman, that his own words were 
the strongest testimony against his argu- 
ments. It had been urged on a former 
day, that if the present inquiry was to 
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seek after crimes, the papers could not be 
granted ; but that if a direct charge was 
made, there should not be any objection. 
That specific charge was now brought 
forward: it was committed in detail to 
writing; and if the right hon. gentleman 
wished to hear it, it should be read to 
him. Indeed, great part of it must be in 
the right hon. gentleman’s recollection, if 
he turned to the report of that committee 
in which he once was so active a member ; 
but little notice should be taken of what 
those people say who so easily forget. 
The matter, however, was of too serious 3° 
nature to be dropped. 
brought forward, if there was a possibility 
of obtaining justice in parliament. In- 
decd the present objection to the motion 
for necessary papers carried with it an ill 
omen, and portended, that, in all matters 
of state, it would be impossible to bring 
high delinquents to an impartial trial, 
when ministers put a negative upon the 
evidence that was necessary to that pur- 
poe As to the excuse which the right 

on. gentleman made of the Mabhratta 
peace being so salutary, and so honour- 
able, he denied the justice of the asser- 
tion, and declared that it was the direct 
contrary. It was to prove this, and to 
bring the charge directly home to Mr. 
Hastings, that the present motion was 
made. The charge was of a political 
nature: the crimes were political; and 
therefore the politics of both countries 
were involved in the event. The objec- 
tion of betraying politics was, therefore, 
frivolous, because the whole being of a 
political nature, it was impossible to come 
to the matter of fact without a knowledge 
of those very politics which it seemed to 
be the intention of ministers to conceal. 
As to the defence of, or rather the pane- 
gyric on, the conduct of Mr. Hastings, 
he should refer the right hon. gentleman 
to the 44 resolutions which he moved 
against that very Mr. Hastings. Six of 
those resolutions were now violated by the 
opposition of the very gentleman who 
proposed them, and without any other 
argument to support the change of opi- 
nion than the very curious one, that Mr. 
Hastings had made a good peace. What - 
had the peace to do with the antecedent 
crimes? The right hon. gentleman stood 
pledged to do that which he now declared 
to be unsafe. What did all this amount 
to? What must the world think of the 
business? That we were a nation of 
thieves and robbers, afraid of inquiries 
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into facts, and therefore stopping the pro- 
gress of investigation, lest we might im- 
peach each other, and the truth come out. 
Jt was, in a narrower point of view, laying 
the crimes of the individual upon the 
shoulders of Parliament, and making the 
House of Commons answerable for that 
which alone belonged to Mr. Hastings. 
If the right hon. gentleman meant really 
to be serious, it was his duty to step for- 
ward, and not only to assign indubitable 
reasons why the disclosure of the parti- 
culars respecting the Mahratta peace 
would give umbrage to the foreign powers, 
but unanswerably to prove that the reso- 
lutions were in the least likely to force the 
Government into the disgraceful act of 
betraying secrets which ought for ever to 
remain inviolable. The infidelity which 
the conclusion of the Mahratta war ex- 
emplified to our allies, the breach of 
treaties, and the forfeiture of solemn pro- 
mises, were a part of the great charge 
against Mr. Hastings: but it would be 
impossible to substantiate that part, if 
Government withheld the evidence. He 
specifically charged Mr. Hastings with 
having betrayed the allies of this country, 
and with having given them up. The 
Mahratta peace contained perfidy, and 
was fraught with ingratitude and cruelty 
to those who ought to have been sheltered 
and protected by us. The difference be- 
tween him and the right hon. gentleman 
was this:—He brought accusation—the 
right hon. gentleman pronounced a pane- 
gyric: the one advanced his charge upon 
proof—the other fled from it.. There were 
three parties in this business. The House 
stood as the accuser, Mr. Hastings as the 
accused, and a party was neuter. This 
latter was the Minister. The prosecutor 
is in possession of the facts; but then 
there is a necessary evidence to testify to 
the truth of these facts, and that evidence 
is in possession of the neuter party, which 
neuter party being determined to keep it 
back, tle consequence must be the ac- 
quate of the culprit. In respect to the 
anger which was to arise from making 
public these papers, if a negative proof to 
the contrary was allowed, he could fairly 
bring it home to the understanding of any 
gentleman, tbat no danger could possibl 
arise more than had already appended. 
This is not & maneeuvre respecting the 
Mahratta peace, of which the powers in 
India are not already.in complete posses- 
sion; and the conseqyence is, that they 
have already combined against this coun- 
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British power in Asia. The sovereigns 
there are as well informed as apy sove- 
reigns in Europe: they have their intelli. 
gence regularly; they have their news- 
papers and their news-writers, and the best 
and most authentic intelligence of all the 
powers both in Europe andin India. The 
circumstance of the treachery used to the 
rajah of Gohud, of the breach of treaty 
with that unhappy prince, now driven 
from his territories, and a wanderer in the 
East, are well known—too well known to 
be concealed: that poor fugitive now 
holds up his hands, and implores the Bri- 
tish Parliament ; he adjures them by their 
own consistency, by the faith of treaties, 
by the honour of their nation, to do him 
justice, to fulfil their promises, and to 
punish the man who caused that honour 
to be sacrificed; that faith of nations to be 
broken. There was one thing which he 
wished the House to consider; that the 
disaftections in India, by our breach of 
promise, and by other unpardonable crimes 
committed under the authority of the late 
governor-general, might, and, no doubt 
would, induce France to take an advan- 
tage of the most pernicious consequence 
to our Eastern possessions. As to the 
concealment of transactions respecting 
the Mahratta peace, he should take the 
liberty to observe, that if they were to 
be a secret, they were only to be a 
secret to the House of Commons. The 
world was already in full possession of 
every matter which the right bon. gen- 
tleman with such caution wished to con- 
ceal; and if the House did not grant the 
papers now asked, they shut the door 
against the truth, and against a principal 
truth, which led to the most material evi- 
dence. The consistency of the right hon. 
gentleman throughout the whole of the 
transaction was admirable. He first, io 
the strongest terms which words could 
convey, reprobates the whole government 
of Mr. Hastings: then, ona change otf po- 
litics, comes with a set-off against that 
which he reprobated. The set-off was a 
panegyric on the Mahratta peace. He 
must beg, therefore, to bring to the right 
hon. gentleman’s ,memory that to which 
he had then agreed to: it was in No. 20, 
in the Appendix to the Tenth Report. As 
to the ranna of Gohud, it was clear that 
in the treaty it was meant to desert him. 
although the promise of support was beld 
out. The words were, ‘as long as he 
behaves with propriety ;” and out of that 
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prolific root constructions shooted forth, 
which were his ruin: constructions which 
were a complete defeazance of treaty—a 
defcazance which proved that he was sa- 
crificed—that he was given up—that he 
was betrayed under the security of a Bri- 
tish promise. This conduct, he insisted, 
was such as disgraced us with the whole 
world. The eyes of Europe were upon 
us in the present proceedings. The con- 
duct of Mr. Hastings was well known, and 
justice, exemplary justice, was expected. 
_What, then, would be the remarks of all 
mankind, when they heard that the evi- 
dence, in the possession of Government, to 
bring that state criminal to justice, was 
withheld, because, forsooth, it would pub- 
lish that which was already public; be- 
cause it would make known that which was 
already no secret; because it would dis- 
cover to the pet in India that syetem 
of politics with which they are already well 
acquainted. If, on the present occasion, 
the members of Administration and their 
adherents should prevent the success of 
the motion, all the world would, with rea- 
son, consider the name and character of a 
British Parliament as buried under inde- 
lible disgrace. In short, if the present 
motions were not granted, the refusal 
would disgrace the British Parliament with 
the whole world. 
Mr. Foz rose, and desired to be favoured 
with a serious answer to his necessary 
uestion, Whether the professions of a 
etermination to persist in a refusal of the 
papers were actually sincere? Surely there 
was nothing in the rule of conduct which 
the gentlemen of the other side laid down 
for themselves that did not argue most 
powerfully and convincingly for their pro- 
duction. Ifa specific purpose was neces- 
sary to be mentioned, and the object of 
the motion ua to be explained, there 
was a pointed and specific charge in the 
treatment of the ranna of Gohud, who 
was allowed, and indeed mentioned in 
former treaties, as the ally and friend of 
Great Britain, and neglected in the ge- 
neral peace which terminated the Mahratta 
war. This was the fact, as it appeared 
uncontradicted; and the House ought 
surely to mh ghd whether such desertion 
of the friends of this country was justi- 
fiable in the governor-general. To with- 
hold any information on this subject would 
be not only unjust to Mr. Hastings, who 
was accused, but indecent to the House, 
whose honour was so much eoncerned in 
the full and rigorous examination of such 
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aconduct. There was no behaviour what 
ever which would operate more injuriously 
to the British interest, either in this or 
any other quarter, than to find that its 
friendship was no protection to its allies. 
An unwarranted desertion, if such it could 
be proved, must certainly be considered 


as a great misdemeanor ; and nothing was 


more necessary either to the character or 
vindication of the person accused than to 
explain the grounds on which he was 
justified. There might possibly exist a 
i of necessity for this proceeding, and, 
or the present moment, he would admit 
that it did exist. But when there was a 
certain assurance, the allies and defendants 
of Great Britain had been abandoned by 
her in a negociation, there was a crime 

ma facie evident; and the proceedings 
in that negociation should certainly be 
laid before the House, in order to con- 
vince them of that necessity. It would 
be very unfair, and indeed very improper, 
if gentlemen should have these feelings 
barely when their own honour or their 
own characters were a stake, and scem 
wholly unconscious of them, when the 
question was against the character of 
others. Thus the ministers of the time, 
when the late peace was concluded, knew 
the defection from the loyalists to bea 
conduct so much in need of justification, 
that they very decently came down to the 
House, in order to excuse themselves on 
the ground of necessity. Whether such 
necessity existed, it was not for him to 
discuss; but the means of inquiry on the 
subject were undoubtedly opet Why 
not, then, pursue the same line of con- 
duct on the present occasion, when po- 
sitive and direct charges were brought 


against the measure? If motives of neces-: 


sity recommended the treachery, why was 


that necessity not explained? And if prin- 


ciples of policy dictated the conduct, why 
was not that policy made known? It was, 
indeed, alleged, that the interests of the 
country might be endangered by the dis- 
closure which the papers would make ; but 
in our constitution there were both ad- 
vantages and defects, and the same must 
also be true of every other constitution 
and species of government. We, however, 
were of opinion, that the advantages which 
we constitutionally possessed by far out- 
balanced the disadvantages ; and it was one 
of the leading principles, to prefer the re- 
sponsibility which belonged to our officers 
and ministers to the secresy which was 


deemed so necessary in other countries. 


‘ 


rd 


» 
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Supposing, then, (for he was far from ad- 
mitting it), that some injury might be ap- 
prehended from the production of these 
papers, it was only the necessary conse- 

uence to which every investigation was 
hable ; and there could be no inquiry of a 
public nature, in which circumstances did 
not come out which miglit better have re- 
mained a secret. The House, then, would 
do well to reflect what a precedent they 
were laying down, for all future public 
officers to take advantage of. For if this 
excuse should once be admitted, there was 
no circumstance, and no situation, to which 
it would not be found to apply. A right 
hon. gentleman had, on this, as well as a 
former night, endeavoured to play off the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings, posterior to the 
reports of the committee, against the de- 
linquency of his former measure, to which 
the right hon. gentleman had borne such 
full and ample testimonies in the course of 
those reports. But what was the meaning 
of this language, or what other sentiment 
did it express but this? * I think his con- 
duct since that period laudable and good, 
and I wish you to think so with me; but, in 
the mean time, I am resolved that you 
shal] have no reason to think so beyond 
my assertion, and I will deny you the in- 
formation which is necessary to, convince 
you of it.’ Sufficient had been the re- 
marks of his right hon. friend to prove, 
that not even the most trivial cause existed 
for those apprehensions of danger which 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
for reasons best known to themselves, 
thought proper to express; and therefore 
he trusted that the House would call for 
arguments less frivolous, before they gave 
their sanction to the withholding of the 
necessary papers. : 

_ Mr. Pitt remarked, that he could not 
avoid expressing his astonishment at the 


_ unmerited rigour experienced on this oc- 


,casion by his right hon. friend, only be- 
cause he had laid down a principle (appa- 
rently indispensable on similar occasions), 
that no vote should pass for the produc- 
tion of papers, unless their necessary ap- 
plication to a specific object were demon- 
strable beyond the power of dispute. The 
right hon. gentleman who took the lead in 
this prosecution, had acquitted himself with 
a degree of candour and openness which re- 
dounded much to his credit; but he cer- 


+ tainly did not offer arguments of sufficient 


force to evince the necessity of producing 
these papers. Disposed as he was to act 
through the whole of the business with the 
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utmost impartiality, he could see nothing 
in the conduct of Mr. Hastings respect- 
ing the Mahratta peace which did not de- 
serve the highest commendation. He had 
indeed effected it by dissolving a league of 
the most powerful Indian princes which 
could possibly become confederates for 
our destruction; and he was astonished 
that any man, who had been a minister, 
and who might look forward to be s 
minister, could think of censuring so suc- 
cessful and glorious an ‘achievement. 
When this country should, at any time, be 
threatened with, or engaged in a war with 
its natural enemies, was there any minister 
who, in opposing the House of Bourbon, 
would not think it the most meritorious of 


all services to be able to dissolve the family 


compact? and precisely in the same situa- 
tion was Mr. Hastings respecting the 
Mahratta peace. He made it at a time 
when the continuance of war would have 
kp absolute and inevitable ruin, and 

e completed it with an address and in- 
genuity which did him immortal] honour. 
He was nét so conversant in Indian poli- 
tics as the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, but he certainly considered this part 
of Mr. Hastings’s conduct in that light 
which he just now mentioned. How far 
other charges might be substantiated 
against him, remained yet to be deter- 
mined. It was certainly a point of justice 
that delinquents should be punished; but 
this should be done with the nicest re- 
gard to public safety. When sufficient 
ground of guilt was laid down, there was 
certainly a reason for laying aside those 
prudential maxims which, op slight and 
cursory accusations, should be moststrictly 
adhered to. If the papers now called 
for were granted, there would of course 
ensue various discoveries which might have 
ruinous consequences to our officers in 
India. There were certainly means used 
to detach the different princes one from 
the other; but to discover the medium 
through which this policy operated, would 
destroy the future confidence in British 


‘politics, and the field of negociation 


which it was so essential to the prospenty 
of this country to enjoy; and it might 
not only be a bar to our future operations, 
but affect the situations of persons now in 
India, who were instrumental in bringing 
about that great object. A right hon. 
gentleman had attempted to prove that 
those proceedings could be no secret in 
India, because all intelligence of that kind 
was fully communicated in the. Jndiao 
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Gazette. In order to show the weakness 
of that argument, he would only remind 
him of that period when Mr. Fox went 
‘into office, when this country was labour- 
ing under the pressure of a war against 
combined and powerful foes. His policy 
at that time was to detach a part of that 
confederacy by offering separate terms to 
the Dutch, and, at the same time, pro- 
posing exclusive terms to the Americans. 
The attempt was certainly Jaudable, and, 
though unsuccessful, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had undoubtedly the merit of de- 
serving well of his country. But would it, 
therefore, be just to assert that any coun- 
try in Europe knew the particulars of 
these negociations, because there were 
gazettes in England and Holland? Cer- 
tainly not. The right hon. gentleman had, 
however, strengthened his arguments by 
reasoning not only on the motion imme- 
diately before the House, but also on 
others which he intended to put. He 
should applaud such a conduct in general, 
as it would save much time, and be equally 
proper where the connexion between them 
was so intimate. But he would not admit 
him the full extent of his observations in 
accusing a right hon. gentleman of oppo- 
sing all his motions, while he argued only 
on one particular subject. There was one 
of his motions which he certainly would 
not oppose, because there was laid a suffi- 
cient ground of inquiry; he meant that 
respecting the ranna of Gohud. How- 
ever he might differ with him respecting 
the propriety of the ranna of Gohud 
being excluded from the peace, he cer- 
tainly thought it a fair subject of intérro- 
gation. This man, he understood, pre- 
vious to the Mahratta peace, had entered 
into a separate negociation with Mood- 
hajee Scindia for himself, without the 
knowledge or concurrence of the governor- 
general of Bengal. After being detected 
in this act of infidelity, it was not strange 
that he should not be admitted to the 
benefit of a peace which was meant to 
serve the friends, and not the foes, of Great 
Britain. It was not against such a motion 
that his objections should ever be brought 
forward; and even with these ideas did 
he hold himeelf fully justified in positively 
resisting that motion, of which one conse- 
quence must be a disclosure of secrets 
which sound policy required us to pre- 
serve inviolable. 

Mr. Fox said, that he felt it necessary 
to bring into clearer points of. view some 
adlusions started during the course of the 


f 
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debate, and even touched upon beyond 
the walls of parliament. These went to 
the subject of his ncgociation for a separate 
peace with Holland. He was well aware 
that the right hon. gentleman did not 
mention it by way of blame, nor did he 
wish to impute to him any such intention ; 
but as it had so often been glanced at, he 
was glad to have the opportunity of speak- 
ing two or three words to it in this public 
manner. He was sorry that the House 
was so thin of members, bat he was pleased 
to see so full a gallery. When this mea- 
sure, of detaching Holland and America 
from the combination which was formed 
against us, was first proposed, he was only 
three days in office, and consequently was 
obliged to meet those peoplein the Cabinet 
from whom he was accustomed to differ 
upon political subjects; and yet—what 
was a circumstance that did not often 
happen—he had the honour to propose — 
that measure with the unanimous concur- 
rence of al] his Majesty’s cabinet ministers. 
This he thought himself at liberty to men- 
tion, because, though it might be improper 
to state the dissensions or disagreements 
in the Cabinet, there would certainly be 
no impropriety in mentioning their una- 
nimity. He would farther observe, that 
this policy was by no means ineffectual as 
to some of its objects, though, in others, it 
certainly had not had the wished-for suc- 
cess; for those gentlemen who were then in 
office might well recollect, that the dispo- 
sition of some Courts in Europe was hot 
then extremely favourable to this country, 
and that the measure now alluded to had 
at least the effect of averting those conse- 
quences which might otherwise have been 
apprehended. Having said this much for 
the allusion, he would next return to the 
propriety of admitting the present papers. 
He observed, that it was expressed in the 
treaty subsisting between the Company 
and the ranna of Gohud, that he was to 
be protected by the powers of Great Brig 
tain against their mutual foes. In conse- 
quence of which, he had lent his services 
during the war, and was to have been of 
course included in the peace. There 
were also, according to- Mr. Hastings’s 
own letters, several other rajahs and princes 
who had the same, or similar, claims upon 
the protection of Great Britain; and yet 
it appeared from the Mahratta peace, that 
none of them were included in the pro- 
visions of it. This was not the time to 
argue from what motives, or upon what 
policy it was done. But the omission was 
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prima _facte evidence of either treachery or 
guilt, to obviate, or to substantiate which, 
was the object of the present motion, and 
was, in his judgment, a debt claimed as 
well by the justice due to the sufferers in 
India, as to the dignity of Parliament, and 
the acquittal or condemnation of Mr. 
Hastings. He agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was not sufficient 
ground for the production of all papers, to 
say that one gentleman was the prosecutor, 
and would pledge himself to prove their 
application to the object in view. But, 
in the present case, the production of the 
papers could not be followed by any poli- 
tical peril whatever, and the strongest 
reasons existed in favour of the disclosure 
of their contents. 

Mr. Burke remarked, that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, like a cautious war- 
rior, instead of attacking the main body 
of the forces of his enemy, had remained 
satisfied with mere skirmishes and the pil- 
Jaging of the stragglers’ in the rear. He 
had by no means asserted the Gazette in- 
formations to be that on which the princes 
of India most relied for information; but 
he contended, that so complete was their 
knowledge of every circumstance relative 
to that peace, that what was made secrets 
of in the House of Commons, were matters 
of notoricty in India, and had been pub- 
lished in most of their papers. But the 
source of their inteliigence was such as 
could not fail them; fur the most enor- 
_ mous sums were expended in procuring 
Spies, even in official situations in our set- 
tlements; and, by comparing notes, they 
had fully discovered that treachery which 
our officers employed against them indi- 
vidually ; the consequence of which was, 
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the contrary, a majority should deprive 
him of the opportunity to gather up mate- 
rials indispensably requisite for the com- 
plete substantiation of his charges, he 
must avail himself of scattered pieces, and 
try from these to stamp validity upon his 
accusations. 

Mr. Wilberforce professed himself un- 
acquainted with Indian politics, and would 
therefore confine himself to a recommen- 
dation to the Minister to be extremely 
cautious how he should suffer any papers 
to be produced which were likely to do 
injury to the state. The danger of pro- 
ducing those papers at a time so near the 
transaction of the peace, might have the 
most serious consequences to those who 
were concerned in the business, and who 
might perhaps be in confidential situations 
with those very princes whose secrets they 
might have revealed. He cautioned the 
House not to be led into any warmth from 
the circumstances which were liable to be 
mentioned on these occasions, requesting, 
at the same time, that the gentlemen on 
the other side would not persist in ha- 
rassing ministers with a demand for papers 
which they knew could not be complied 
with. | 

Mr. Burke said, that the hon. gentle- 


‘man had acted the part of a wise man in 


offering his advice, when he was certain it 
would be taken; but at the same time he 
might have spared his reproachful admo- 
nition to him, who had certainly no design 
of embarrassing ministers by his conduct. 
But he thought it no good omen to the 
cause, if papers of so simple and fair a 
nature were subjects of embarrassment to 
those in power. i | 


Major Scvtt contended that the rajah 


that they had now formed a league of an | of Gohud was not entitled to any provision 


offensive nature against our settlements, | im the peace then made. 
| cated Mr. Hastings with regard to the 


which would be most effectually opposed, 
by taking such measures here as would 
shew them that these offences, at Icast, 
were not to have the sanction of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain. Mr. Burke ex- 
pressed his hopes, that, as he had under- 
taken the arduous and disagreeable duty 
of moving certain resolutions which could 
lead the Commons of Great Britain into an 
effectual prosecution of the man whom they 
bad before condemned, he should beallowed 
those papers which he deemed necessary 
for the purpose, as well as for the justice 
which we owed the miserable inhabitants 
of a desoluted country, whose injuries he 
had never lost sight of, and in whose cause 
he would not relax his exertions. If, on 


He also vindie 


omission of another rajah in the Mahratta 

eace, which was done at his own request. 

e then observed, that the difference 
now subsisting between Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Hastings was not greater than that which 
formerly prevailed between him and lord 
North; nor were his charges more severe 
against the one than against the other. 
In allthe proceedings against Mr. Hastings, 
and amidst all the abuse poured out against 
him, he (major Scott) had never enter- 
tained the smallest apprehensions, nor 
ever made any overtures of accommoda- 
tion. On the other hand, when the right 
hon. gentleman brought in his India Bill, 
an intimation was given, in @ private com- 
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versation which he had with a person of 
authority, that matters might be accom- 
modated ; and he made no doubt, had Mr. 
Hastings then come home, ‘he would have 
heard nothing of all this calumny, and all 
these serious accusations. 

Mr. Jcz immediately rose and said, that, 
on a subject which concerned his honour 
and character, he would not hesitate a 
moment to offer himself again to the 
House. He would first premise, that at 
no period could he declare that offers were 
made to him, either by Mr. Hastings or 
his agents, in order to bring about an ac- 
commodation; for if there had, he would 
instantly have treated them with the most 
absolute and marked refusal. At the 
same time he would assert, upon -his ho- 
nour, that no proposal whatever was made 
to Mr. Hastings or his friends, with either 
his knowledge or his concurrence ; and he 
was also certain that no such proposal 
ever came from any of his colleagues. So 
that whoever made, or even hinted at such 
an offer as coming from him, did it with- 
out the smallest shadow of authority. In 

rivate conversation with his friends it 

d been frequently suggested by them, 
that Mr. Hastings being a very powerful 
man, it might make the India Bill go down 
the easier, if the idea of prosecuting that 
gentleman was given up: but he had al- 
ways resisted such advice ; and, indeed, so 
determined was he to have the Governor- 
general brought to trial, that, in his open- 
ing speech on the India Bill, he had dwelt 
so much upon the mal-administration of 
Bir. Hastings, that many of the enemies 
to that Bill had objected to him, that there 
seemed to be no other remedy for the 
evils in India, than the recall of Mr. Hast- 
ings. 

“Major Scott still insisted that the pro: 
posal had been made to him; but as the 
gentleman from whom it came was not 
now present, he would wave all farther 
explanations until he saw him in his place. 

The House divided on Mr. Burke’s 
motion; Yeas, 44; Noes, 87. | 


March 6. Mr. Burke moved for the 
papers relative to Delhi, on which the 
order of the day had been moved during 
the preceding Friday. 

Mr. Dundas said, that he would not 
mis-spend the time of the House by going 
again over those reasons which he had 
before so amply stated in detail; reasons 
inducing him to refuse his consent to those 
motions, which, if carried, would reveal 
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secrets that policy required should be 
concealed. The motion was one of that 
description, and therefore he must object 
against It. 

Mr. Sheridan complained of that manner 
of refusing material papers, without stating 
any specific reason for such refusal: but 
what he principally rose for, was to give 
the House an explanation of the charge, 
or rather insinuation, respecting him, 
which an hon. gentleman had advanced. 
When he heard of the matter on Friday 
evening, he had acted in the manner 
which he hoped they would think most 
proper for him to adopt under the circum- 
stances of the case. He had since that 
had an interview with the person with 
whom he had talked upon the subject, 
and whom indeed he had commissioned to 
go to the hon. gentleman opposite, who. 
he did not doubt would do him the justice 
fully to explain to the House, that he had 
been mistaken in his fact, having been 
satisfied by the gentleman in question that 
he was mistaken. In order to make the 
House more clearly understand what he 
meant, it would be necessary for him to 
state a little of some opinions, which he 
had ever reserved in his own mind, and. 
did not intend to have stated, had not this 
business made it necessary. With regard 
to India affairs, he had thought there were 
but two lines of conduct to be pursued 
after those emphatic resolutions of the 
28th of May, 1782, had been voted. The 
one was to recall Mr. Hastings immediately. 
by the strong arm of Parliament, and 
punish him examplarily; the other, to 
bring in an India Bull, in which, on grounds 
of expediency, on account of the times 
not bearing so strong a measure, and the 
difference of opinion respecting it, no 
retrospect should be had, but all the 
clauses should look to the future. So 
thinking, when the India Bill of his right 
hon. friend, was preparing, the latter mea- 
sure appeared to him most expedient to 
be followed, more especially as the time 
for calling home Mr. Hastings, by act of | 
parliament, was, in his mind, gone by, and 
therefore he had sent a friend to the hon. 
gentleman opposite to know whether Mr. 
Hastings would come home, if recalled. 
In the course of the conversation which 
he had with his friend, the intended India 
Bill was certainly mentioned, but merely 
as matter of conversation, and not as a 
proposition to the hon. gentleman. This 
was the true state of the case; there had 
not been the most distant idea of bartering 
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with Mr. Hastings for his support of the 
India Bill. | | 

Major Scott admitted that the gentle- 
man whom he had seen originally on the 
business had confirmed, since Friday last, 
every syllable which the hon. gentleman 


had uttered; and he begged leave to thank | 


him for so fair a statement of the transac- 
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tranquillity of Hindostan rendered abso- 


lutely necessary should remain undivulged. 
Major Browne's letter he treated as the un- 
authenticated effusion of a chimerical pro- 
jector, that might neither deserve the cre- 
dit of the House, nor affect the character 
of Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Burke read part of major Browne's 


tion. He only differed from him in one | letter from Delhi, -and of Mr. Hastings’s 
particular: he had always conceived that : letter from Lucknow, as a portion of his 
the conversation about Mr. Fox’s India , speech; and declared, that if the insinua- 
Bill had been the principal, and the ques- : tion of an hon. gentleman had been true, 
tion as to whether Mr. Hastings would | and he had. been deserted by his hon. 
come home, or would erect the standard | friend and by all mankind, the great cause 
of rebellion in India, the acccssary point | he was engaged in should not have been 


and cause of the message to him. Most 
- certainly the gentleman with whom he con- 
versed had assured him it was not, and he 
was bound tothink sonow. But he would 
state to the House why it was natural for 
him to have thought so at the time, and 
the matter had very strongly impressed 
his mind in that way ever since. In the 
first place, he had no powers from Mr. 
Hastings to treat of his resignation, and 
he had stated as much at the India Honse 
three years ago, by reading a part of Mr. 
Hastings’s instructions to him; and, as a 
farther proof that such had been the im- 
pression which he had received, he must 
beg leave to read from the Morning 
Chronicle the following paragraphs, and 
answers, which had appeared in it on the 
‘subject in 1783. [Here the hon. major 
- read sundry paragraphs from the Morning 
Chronicle of the year 1783.] Doubtless 
neither the House nor the public were 
warranted to suppose that these paragraphs 
came trom the hon. gentleman, but they 
certainly came from somewhere; and as 
they ran in the same style with Mr. Fox’s 
speech on opening his India Bill, they cer- 
tainly came from some friend of that gen- 
tleman. | | 
Mr. For expressed great satisfaction 
that the matter had been so well cleared 
up, and repeated his assurance, that he 
never had entertained a thought of com- 
promising with Mr. Hastings, as the speech 
which he made oa opening his India Bill 
had sufftciently proved. It was likewise 
clear that he had been concerned in no 


abandoned, but, even standing alone, he 
would have proceeded. 
The House divided: Yeas, 34; Noes, 88. 
A motion having been immediately 
afterwards made for a copy of a letter 


from major James Browne ta Warren 


| Hastings, esq. governor-general of Fort 
William, dated from Delhi, on the 30th of 
| December 1783; and also copies of two 
letters from Warren Hastings, esq. to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, dated the 30th of April and 16th of 
June 178%.” 
Mr. Fox rose and remarked, that if the 
' papers stated in the question were refused, 
, there was an end of asking for papers, 
, however material to the prosecution those 
| papers might be, and however free from 
| any imputation of being dangerous or 
likely to affect the policy of India. He 
could not believe, however, that his Ma- 
_jesty’s minister would go the length of re- 
_ fusing the three letters in question. If he 
did, what a shameful fact would it esta- 
blish! For would it not then appear in 
broad and striking colours, that a right 
hon. and learned gentleman had persuaded 
that House to vote a number of strong 
resolutions, to not one of which he meant 
that they should ever give force and effi- 
| cacy? Of the papers now called for, the 
House could already perceive the ten- 
dency, since, in the preceding debate, 
they had heard the most material passages 
; read and argued on. They must, there- 
fore, be aware, that no harm whatever 
could arise from making them public: he 


treaty of the kind in question, or it would : and his friends had duplicates of them al- 
have been natural for him to have waited | ready in their possession, and were per- 
to have learnt how the treaty went on be- | fectly masters of their contents. In re- 
fore he opened his Bill. | fusing to let them formally be laid upon 

Mr. Jitt refused to comply with the the table, the other side of the House 
motion, as tending to affect the policy of , would stand without excuse. Mr. Fox 
India, by opening the secrets of negocia- ; contended that it was, in his mind, im- 
tions ia that country, which the peace and | possible that they should do so. Ii’ they 
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- did, and pleaded that their granting the 


‘ 


papers would affect the policy of India, he 
must declare, that ever since he sat in 
Parliament, he never had witnessed so dis- 
graceful a conduct. His comfort, never- 
theless, would be, that, however the Mi- 
nister might withstand every individual 
motion for papers, and prevent any thing 
like evidence from being obtained, and 
however he might rely on the power of 
his majorities in that House, there was 
another tribunal to which he must go for 
trial, the tribunal of the public, who would 
judge for themselves. The right hon. gen- 
tleman might be assured, that, though that 
House would rest content, the honour of 
the nation would not be satisfied, nor 
would the people be pleased at seeing 
their representatives act in a manner so 
disgraceful to themselves, and so foreign 


to the purposes of substantial justice. | 


What a precious farce (exclaimed Mr. 
Fox) is daily acting within these walls! 
We sce the friends of Mr. Hastings affect- 
ing to be eager that every paper called 
for should be granted: we see the King’s 
ministers rising to declare that every thing 


.that can properly be granted shall not be 
-refused; we hear other gentlemen, who 


call themselves independent men, saying, 


-* by all means let the House know the 


whole, and be put into possession of every 


Necessary species of information ;? and yet 


we see the same men all of them dividing 


together to enforce a negative to a motion 
-for such information, and we see them 


helping each other out with hints and 


: whispers during the debate, and pointing 


to matters apposite to the argument on 
their side the question, in like manner as 


_my right hon. friend and myself would 


assist each other when we are maintaining 
the same point and arguing for the same 
urpose. 


Mr. Pitt said, he hoped he should not. 


be thought less grounded in presuming to 
withstand the present motion, if he did 
not follow the right hon. gentleman's ex- 
ample, and make a speech full of angry 
words, delivered with all the vehemence 
of passiunate expression. Notwithstand- 
ing what the right hon. gentleman had 
thrown out by way of threat, no menaces 
should intimidate him, or induce him to 
quit that line of conduct which he felt it 
to be his duty to pursue. The present 
motion he should reject, —.. 

the majority of the House would support 
him in that rejection, when he informed 


- them that it was neither more nor less than 
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the same motion which the Heuse had just 
decided against admitting, only put into 
another shape. The right hon. gentleman 
had misrepresented his arguments: he had 
not nakedly stated that the reason of his 
refusing his assent to the motion just ne- 
gatived was because the papers then moved 
for would, if agreed to, affect the general 
policy of India, but because they would 
materially affect the policy of India, by 
leading to discover and make public cer- 
tain secrets in the different negociations 
which had been carried on, the discovery 
of which would tend to disturb the tran- 
quillity of that country, and lead to conse- 
quences highly injurious to the British in- 
terests in India. For the same reason, he 
must refuse his assent to the present mo- 
tion.— The motion was negatived. 


Debate on Mr. Francis's Motion for 

a Bill to explain and amend the East 
India Bill.) March 7.) Mr. Francis 
rose and said:—Mr. Speaker; I rise to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
explain and amend an Act passed in 
the year 1784, for the better regulation 
of the East India Company’s affairs. I 
am deeply sensible, Sir, of the difficulty 
of the task I have undertaken. ‘To move 
for the essential alteration of an act of the 
Legislature, against the sensé of a majo- - 
rity of this House, and to encounter the 
abilities which were employed in framing 
it, and which are likely to be exerted in 
defending it, is not an attempt, to me at 
least, of inconsiderable magnitude. I can 
very truly assure you, Sir, that if I were 
not thoroughly convinced that what I pro- 
pose to do is necessary to be done; if I 
did not think myself bound by a special 
duty to make the attempt, and if I were 
not conscious that my motives for making 
it were honest and upright, I should nei- 
ther have the confidence to undertake 
such a labour, nor a degree of resolution 
sufficient to go through with it. The 
considerations which have called me to 
this duty will, I trust, support me in pet- 
forming it. When I say that I have the 
sense of a majority of the House to en- 
counter, I mean to pay the greatest tribute 
to their honour and to their justice ; since 
I presume and expect that they will never- 
theless hear me with indulgence; that 
they will listen to arguments opposed to 
sent impressions, and be led per- 

haps by the reflections which such argue 
ments may suggest, to condemn and unde 
an act of their own, ¢ 

[4H] , 
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There is one preliminary word, includ- 
ing a solicitation, which I shall offer to the 
House, and particularly to the right hon. 
aaa (Mr. Pitt) who brought in the 

ill: it is, that they would separate and 
distinguish the substance of what I have 
to subinit to their consideration from my 
manner of delivering it. That the right 
hon. gentleman himself, if, through the 
disorder and embarrassment with which 
I may speak, he can discover and collect 
the force and meaning of what I would 
express, and if that meaning should appear 
to him to deserve consideration, he will, in 
the first place, allow it due weight in his 
own mind; and then, if he should think 
fit to answer me, that he will give my ar- 
guments the advantage of his own expres- 
sion, and encounter them in the armour 
with which he himself shall have invested 
them. However he may disregard per- 
sonal invectives or personal attacks, he 
ought not to undervalue. any efforts that 
are seriously employed in the discharge % 
a public duty. It is the condition, per- 
haps the burthen, of his station, to listen 
to all men with patience and attention, 
and to collect information wherever it can 
be found. Between the right hon. gen- 
tleman and me there is no competition ; 
and if there were, it ought not to be de- 
cided by inequality of arms. In desiring 
the right hon. gentleman’s assistance 
against himself, I certainly invite him to a 
conduct that will do him honour. There 
‘3s but one thing more honourable to the 
human character; and that, I am not 
without hopes, may be the result of this 
day’s debate. If, fortunately, from the 
reflections which I mean to submit to the 
‘House, the right hon. gentleman’s own 
measure should stand condemned, or con- 
siderably impeached, in his own mind, I 
febeare myself that he will frankly ac- 

nowledge his conviction, and act upon it. 

Before I enter upon the essential part 
of my task, there is an-explanation to be 
stated to the House, external to the 
merits of the motion which I mean to 
make, yet materially. connected with it. 
This explanation regards the time and 
circumstances in which Tact. It is matter 
of pane notoriety, though not regularly 
before the House, that the India Bill was 
received in India a year ago with great 
discontent, and that petitions against it 
were preparing to be sent over to be laid 
before Parliament. On one side, then, I 
may be suspected of a base intention to 
avail myself of the present temper of 


the discontented parties for some mis- 
chievous purpose, and on the other I may 
be charged with acting precipitately and 
unfairly to the petitioners themselves, in 
not waiting for their petition. To the 
first imputation I say, that my opposition 
to almost every part of the Bill, but par- 
ticularly to the inquisition and judicature, 
was known and declared from the moment 
when it was introduced, and that I have 
invariably held the same language, and 
expressed the same sentiments concerning 
it. My objections to the measure were 
no way connected with my opinion of the 
reception it might meet with in India. 
Some gentlemen, who ought to have been 
better informed than it appears they were, 
took upon them to assure the House, that 
they had no doubt of its being perfectly 
well received there; they assured us it 
would be received with open arms. I will 
not deny, that, on my own principles, 
perhaps I might have been strictly bound 
to have moved for an alteration of this 
law in the course of last session; but I 
had reasons for not doing so, which I hope 
will be thought valid. The attention of 
the House was wholly engaged in the com- 
mercial arrangement with Ireland. The 
most exceptionable parts of the India Bill 
were not to begin to operate till a year or 
two afterwards ; but, principally, I wished 
to give time for the sense of the House to 
cool upon its own act, and for the general 
judgment of the nation to be collected on 
the merits of the measure. With 

to any impression which the Bill may 
have made in India, or any measures 
taken there to obtain a repeal of it, I beg 
it may be understood that the business I 
am engaged in, and the patt I take in it, 
stands wholly mdependent and uncoa- 
nected with any thing said or done in 
India: that if the law, instead of being 
received as it has been, had been accepted 
by the parties immediately concerned in 
It as a benefit, I should not indeed have 
been so forward and officious as to wish 
to protect them against an inquisition and 
a trial which they were willing to submit 
to, or to restore them to rights which 
they were willing to relinquish ; neverthe- 
less I should have taken the same course | 
now take. I should equally have moved for 
an alteration of this law, that a precedent 
might not be established, either with or 
without their consent, dangerous to the 
constitution of this island, and to the rights 
and security of the community at large. 
To the second objection, I answer, that 
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although I act independently of the peti- 
tioners, I am as much in earnest as they 
can be to promate the object of their pe- 
tition. What I am going to do cannot 
injure, and may assist them. In the 
matter, I take for granted, we are agreed. 
Jn the matter I feel myself bound by con- 
siderations of duty here, which they are 
not equally concerned in. Next to the 
object itself, it is my wish, and shal] be 
my endeavour, to accomplish it in a way 
most honourable to Parliament, and most 
consistent with its dignity—I mean by an 
appeal to the justice of Parliament, and 
to nothing but its justice. The object of 
the petitioners may be obtained, and the 
dignity of Parliament may be preserved 
together. For this latter purpose it is 
materia], nay it is essential, that Parlia- 
ment, in the revision of its own act, should 
roceed on its own motion without the 
influence of any external impulse whatso- 
ever. On this subject I need not enlarge. 
The reflections that belong to it are ob- 
vious. There is one plea, however, whith 
I must beg leave to enter in this place 
against all insinuations that have been, or 
may be, hazarded against my integrity in 
the part I take in these transactions ; 
namely, that nothing’said or done now in 
England, concerning this law, can affect 
the minds or influence the conduct of our 
fellow subjects in India. The law made its 
impression a twelvemonth ago. Whatever 
the consequences of that impression ma 
be, they do not depend on any thing which 
can be stated now, or foretold concerning 


them, and which cannot reach India till | 


many months hence. It is a common arti- 


fice for the real author of a misfortune to 


endeavour to shift the responsibility of his 
own measures from himself to the per- 
sons by whom those very measures were 
most strenuously resisted. By this sort of 
stratagem the foresight of an evil is con- 
verted into the cause of it, and the prophet 
is made answerable for the mischief he 
foretold. Former predictions on the pre- 
sent subject have already been fulfilled by 
events, which are themselves prophetic. 
Having thus far cleared the ground and 
opened the way.to my object, the first 
thing I shall attempt shall be to submit to 
the House a short distinct view of the 
law as it stands, comprehending the fun- 
damental governing principles that con- 
stitute its essence, and the prominent 
features that form, if I may use such an 
expression, the countenance, the vultus, 
or general volition of the law. An ex- 
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planation of this kind is the more neces- 
sary because I know in some instances, 
and have reason to suspect it may be true 
In many, that this law has not been at- 
tentively read, nor hitherto very carefully 
considered; and I confess that I am not 
sorry to think so. If I thought the reverse 
were true, my hopes of success to-night 
would be considerably abated. As it is, 
I derive some encouragement from your 
neglect. Besides this, Sir, by beginning 
with a view of the principles, a minute 
examination into the detail of the Bill will, 
in a great degree, become unnecessary to 
my purpose. If these leading principles are 
such as the House, ona fair review of them, 
shall think it right to adhere to and confirm, 
it would answer no purpose of mine to show 
that there were mistakes or inconsistencies 
in the detail. Defects of that kind belong 
to all human institutions, and are easil 


- corrected. On the other hand, if the 


principles of.the law should, on a fair re- 
view of them, be reprobated by the House 
as false, absurd, and unconstitutional, the 
great and essential ‘7 of my task is 
accomplished. I shall have struck a de- 
cisive blow at the root of the tree. The 
body of it must fall and bring the branches 
to the ground. This law, Sir, obviously 
divides itself into three great departments, 
and is therefore to be considered generally 
under three points of view: first, the ar- 
rangement made for the distribution and 
establishment of power at home; secondly, 
the arrangement made for the government 
of the Company’s affairs abroad; and 
finally, the institution of a special inqui- 
sition and of a new judicature in pagipes 
for the discovery and trial of offences 
committed in India. The first, 1 affirm, 
stands in direct contradiction to every 
rational principle of good government; 
the second stands in the same contradic- 
tion, not only to principles, but to expe- 
rience; and the third introduces a capital 
and dangerous innovation into the criminal 
jurisprudence of this country, for no pur- 

ose of justice whatsoever, that might not 
have been equally, if not better, obtained 
by the judicatures that exist already. I 
state my propositions in terms of great 
reserve and moderation, compared with 
my opinion, and hope that I shall be able 
to prove much more than I affirm. 

n the first place, Sir, I state it asa 
matter of fact, that, with respect to the 
governing power of the India Company 
in England, the constant and notorious 
complaint was, that the power of the court 
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of directors was defective and insufficient 
to enfurce obedience among their servants 
abroad, or to punish their disobedience. 
To remove this cause of complaint, and 
to supply this defect, recourse has been 
had at various times to the authority of 
the Legislature; and the professed object 
of every bill that has been offered to Par- 
Jiament, for the better regulation of the 
Company’s affairs, has been to strengthen 
the executive power of the Company ; 
that is, of the court of directors, either 
by giving them additional powers, or by 
removing the impediments ieaen in their 
way by the interposition of the court of 
proprietors, who did, in reality, divest the 
directors of all their power. Now, Sir, I 
admit that the general object of creating 
@ power at home, sufficient to enforce 
and secure obedience abroad, was proper, 
wise, and necessary. Let us see what 
course the present law has taken to arrive 
at this just and neccssary object. It leaves 
the ostensible power of the Company with 
the court of directors. By them all 
orders and instructions for the govern- 
ments in India are to be prepared, and 
by them they are to be signed; by them 
also all appointments to the service are 
apparently to be made: thus far the fact, 
or the appearance of the fact, is consistent 
with the principle. I cannot admit a sup- 
position that the Legislature entertained 
the least distrust of the integrity, or evén 
of the wisdom, of the court of directors. 
I cannot suppose it possible that the Le- 
gislature, professing to interpose its power 
for the improvement of jnstitutions, or 
the correction of abuses, should have con- 
tinued the most delicate of all trusts, and 
the most important of all powers, namely, 
that of the executive government, in the 
very hand that was believed to have be- 
trayed or abused it, or in any hand what- 
ever that was deemed to be uncqual to 
the performance of the duty. The law 
declares its confidence in the directors, 
since it continues, protessedly at least, to 
vest in the direction an equal power to 
that they had before. The law clearly 
supposes them to have hitherto made a 
proper use of such power us far as they 
were able to exert it, and therefore pro- 
fesses to confirm and enlarge it; but, the 
moment you turn over the leaf, you will 
find that all the ideas and provisions are 
reversed: that the law assumes a new 
principle utterly incompatible with that 
on which any new power could properly 
ve given to the directors, or any of their 
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former power could properly be left in 
their hands. It abandons all idea of 
strength and vigour in the executive 
power. Instead of uniting that power in 
some one board, which could alone make 
it efficient, the law divides it between two 
boards, whose operations, from the parti- 
cular nature of that division, cannot act 
vigorously, even when they act together ; 
and when they counteract each other, 
must not only be feeble, but ridiculous. 
Power, in whatever manner it may be 
divided between different political persons, 
is generally impaired by a division; but 
the special division of it made by this Bill 
is more extraordinary than even the idea 
of dividing it at all. It places all the no- 
minal power of the Company in one set of 
men, and all the real power io another. 
The power that appears to command, is 
itself commanded, and obedience is ex- 
ected to the authority of men, whom the 
aw itself declares to have no authority af 
all. If the Company’s servants were dis- 
obedient in former times, when they kneg 
that the orders they received were really 
the act of the persons who signed them, 
what are we to expect at present, whicn 
they know, because the law itself tell 
them so, that the directors are nothing but 
formal instruments in the hands of another 
board, and that they are obliged to put 
their signatures, not only to letters and 
instructions which they have not drawn 
up, but to letters and instructions drawn 
up in notorious contradiction to their de- 
clared sentiments? A more effectual con- 
trivance to excite and irritate a spirit of 
disobedience could hardly have been 
thought of. What language will the ser- 
vants hold now to their employers, but 
this in effect? «* We were ready to have 
obeyed you; but we know that the orders 
we have received are not yours: we know 
that they are directly opposite to your 
sentiments.”” A more plausible pretence 
for disobedience cannot easily be imagined. 
Sir, I am not reasoning upon imaginary 
cases. The law has established two juris- 
dictions over the same object. We know 
that they have already clashed in one very 
important instance, and I have reason to 
believe that thev continue to do so m 
many others. ‘The very moment the 
directors began to act, the board of con- 
trol began to counteract; and the direc- 
tors, in the end, were forced to sign 
orders, against which they had previously 
protested. 

The bad consequences of such a system 
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are obvious in theory, and visible in fact. 
What good effects it has produced, and 
how it can possibly produce any, must be 
explained by those who approve of it. 
The burthen of that explanation makes 
no part of my undertaking. They who 
are of opinion that a double government, 
in which every apparent act of power of 
one hand is the real act of power of the 
other ; in which the power that controls 


is itself controlled ; in which the power | 


that’ commands is itself commanded; in 
which the power that acts is known to act 
against its own sentiments; that such a 
government can be wise in theory, or 
efficient in practice, will support the pre- 
sent law as it stands, for I have stated no- 
thing which the law itself does not most 
explicitly enact. They, on the contrary, 
who may think that a single ostensible 
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been guilty of it? In whst persons was 


| ample ? Undoubtedly, he will answer me, 


to execute, the orders of the directors, 
shall be deemed, or be taken, as a misde-: 
meanor at law, and punishable as such,. 
Now, Sir, I would ask the right hon. gen- 
tleman, if such disobedience has existed, 
who are the persuns most likely to have 


such disobedience most important in the 
instance, and most dangerous in the ex-. 


the persons in the highest trust and au- 
thority in India; they alone could dis- 
obey; they alone could execute and en- 
force the orders of the directors; they 
alone are answerable, not only for their 
own offences, but for every offence which 
they promoted by their participation, 
which they permitted by their negligence, 
or encouraged by their example. The 
conclusion ow this reasoning unavoidably 


government is better than a double one; : fixes the charge of disobedience upon the 


that it provides better for the uses of 
power, and better fixes and secures a de- 
terminate responsibility to answer for the 
abuse of it, will join with me in affirming, 
that the executive power of the Company 
ought to be vested in one board, or in 
one set of men; and whether they prefer 
a court of directors, or any other form of 
government, they must equally concur in 
my Conclusion, that this part of the pre- 
sent law defeats its purpose, if that pur- 
pose was to create a government, vigorous 
on one side, and responsible on the other ; 
and that, as long as the present law is in 
force, the Company’s affairs are under a 
government directly the reverse of what 
all governments ought to be, and the par- 
ticular situation of their affairs most 
urgently demands. : 

I have stated that the defect, or griev- 
ance, at home, was want of power over 
the service abroad. If that proposition 
be true, it includes the supposition that 
the servants abroad abused the power 
with which they were entrusted, and were 
disobedient and refractory to that which 
the law had placed over them. There 
would have been no occasion to increase 
or strengthen the power at home, if it had 


not met with a resistance which it could 


not overcome; but I need not have re- 
course to any implication, however clear 


‘and obvious. Every bill that has been 


brought into Parliament on this subject 
takes the affirmative for granted, considers 
disobedience as a fact as well as a crime, 
and denounces various penalties against 
it. The present law declares, that the 
wilful disobeying, or the wilfully omitting 


| highest power, and the charge of breach . 


| of duty upon the highest trust established 


|in India. It necessarily fixes both upon 
the governor-general and council of Ben- 

al. No man, who knows any thing of 
Fadia, will affirm, that if that council had 
been determined to do their duty them- 
selves, they could not have compelled all 
the subordinate ranks of the service to 
follow their example. Sir, this very law 
fixes its eye upon the governor-general 
and council, and does, in effect, charge 
upon them, or the majority of them, all 
the capital offences which it reprobates 
and prohibits. What is the power in 
India that can pursue schemes of con- 
quest and extension of dominion, but the 
governor-general and council of Ben- 
gal? What power can declare war, or 
commence hostilities, or enter into any 
treaty for making war, but the governor- 
general and council? The subordinate 
presidencies could have adopted no hos- 
tile measure of any kind which the supe- 
rior council might not have instantly 
countermanded, if it was proposed; and 
arrested, if it was begun. There was no 
possibility that Madras or Bombay could 
carry on war, without the concurrence 
and assistance of Bengal. Besides that, 
they have no resources of their own; any 
member of each of those presidencies 
might have been removed by the go- 
vernor-general and council, ifhe attempted 
it. In all the late wars, therefore, the 
governor-general and council must be 
considered as principals; but it is well 
known that, in all those questions, the 
council was not unanimous. The mea- 
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sures which this act so expressly con- 
demns were the acts of a majority; but 
even that majority was fictitious, since it 
consisted of the governor-general, and 
one member of the council, against the 
remaining two. In truth, the governor- 
generul’s casting voice decided every 
thing ; for, although the council ought to 
have been composed of five persons, the 
unfortunate death of general Clavering 
threw the whole power of government 
into the hands of two persons, of whoin 
one, by an unreserved concurrence of 
opinion, united his vote and authority in 
that of the other. Such was the gradual 
devolution of power in Bengal, until it 
ended in a point, until it vested in the 
governor-general alone, until it centered 
in effect in the person of Mr. Hastings. 
His colleague is to answer for the sur- 
render of the power; but Mr. Hastings 
is especially answerable for the use that 
has pees made of it. The fact is, that, 
under the government of a single person, 
armed with a‘really undivided power, 
which the constitution of the ecunsilineres 
meant to give him, all those principles 
which the present law condemns and pro- 
hibits were brought into action, and pro- 
duced all those effects which the present 
law professes to look back to with indig- 
nation, which it threatens hereafter to 
punish, or promises immediately to cor- 
rect. From these premises it might na- 
turally be expected, that the law, when 
it condemned certain acts, and reprobated 
certain principles, would have limited and 
restrained the power of those persons who 
had done such acts, and avowed such 
principles. For what reason the law 
should act on a conclusion opposite to its 
own premises, as in fact it has done, has 
never been accounted for. From the ac- 
knowledged abuse of power, the inference 
of this law is, that such power ought to 
be strengthened and increased. It states 
the experience of former abuses, and re- 
fuses to be guided by it. In the first place, 
it reduces the council from five persons to 
four ; that is, it professes to strengthen by 
contracting it into fewer hands ; and then, 
jn order to unite the power of the whole 
council in the hand of one person, it en- 
trusts the governor-general with the per- 
petual exercise of a casting voice as long 
as the council consists of an even number, 
and is equally divided; that is, it unites 
the power and divides the responsibility. 
One would think that they who had seen 
to what purposes the power of the casting 
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voice had been applied, when it acci- 
dentally fell into the hands of a governor- 
general, would never have proposed to 
annex it in perpetuity to that office. But, 
taking the Bill on its own principles, and 
admitting that it might be right to give a 
constant predominant power to the go- 
vernor-general, I affirm that this is the 
very worst way of giving it. That it does 
not give it with certainty, and that the 
framers of the law were afraid or ashamed 
to look their own principle in the face. 
If av governor-general ought to have such 
power, it ought-to have been avowedly 
stated, and directly given; otherwise it 
may happen, that the power, which you 
say is necessary, may in fact never vest 
in the governor-general; at all events, 
his tenure of it is precarious; of course 
the measures of the government must 
fluctuate with every accident that gives 
or takes away the operation of the casting 
voice. By these observations, I am tar 
from meaning to admit that the object is 
in any degree wiser than the mode. In 
my mind, the means arc absurd, and the 
end is dangerous. I speak from Jong ob- 
servation and experience, and with all the 
deliberation and conviction of which my 
understanding is capable, when I affirm, 
that, to unite all the powers of government 
in India in one person, would be a dan- 
gerous measure In one view of it, and a 
useless measure in every other. That it 
may be the cause of irretrievable mischief, 
and can answer no good purpose, which 
may not be more effectually accomplished 
by another course. I well know, Sir, that, 
at sight of any great distress, or misma- 
nagement, or abuse in public affairs, the 
first idea that is apt to present itself to the 
mind is that of creating a dictator. Whea 
I say that this is the first idea that pre- 
sents itself, I mean that it is not the re- 
sult of experience and reflection. I will 
not argue upon the wisdom of such an io- 
stitution in a political system, very diffe- 
rent from ours. An arbitrary monarch, 
or a republic,’ may perhaps delegate all 
their power, for a limited time, to one 
person, with safety and effect. The dic- 
tator had power ot life and death; and I 
will not undertake to deny, though I am 
far from meaning to admit, that a remedy 
of such violence, if it did not kill, might 
possibly cure. But remedies of this dan- 
gerous vigour are incompatible with our 
constitution. You cannot give the power ; 
and, if you could, it would answer no good 
purpose. My proposition is, that, tor 
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every good purpose attainable under our 
constitution, a governor and council is a 
much stronger power than any that can 
be exercised by a single person. As to 
any man who may have demanded such 
power for personal purposes of his own, I 
treat him, as I suppose this House would 
instantly do—I lay him entirely out of the 
question. But let me suppose the case of 
man of unquestionable honour and in- 
tegrity, who should insist on being vested 
with exclusive powers, with an undoubted 
intention of making the best use of them. 
To him I would say, “ Sir, the confidence 
which you seem to repose in your judg- 
ment does not entitle you to mine. I 
know, from experience, that cases occur 
in the government of India, in which the 
advice and control of a council are not 
only useful, but necessary, and in which 
the most prudent governor will be the 
readiest to take advice. A wise governor 
will not only take advice, but he will be 
glad to have the constant check and in- 
spection of a council over his actions. 
No man, whose intentions are upright, 
will feel himself fettered, or distressed by 
such advice and inspection. 

But it will be said that the plans and 
views of a governor-general, however 
proper and judicious, may be thwarted 
and defeated by factious opposition, and 
by divisions in the council. To this I 
say, that, prima facie, a governor is just 
as likely to be a factious man, and to have 
bad intentions, as any given member of 
the council: nay, the presumption is 
against him in proportion to the superiority 
of his rank and influence. The elevation 
of power is apt to make men giddy ; and 
the exercise of it, I fear, has no direct 
tendency to improve their morality. In 
all the divisions under Mr. Hastings’s go- 
vernment the court of directors fixed the 
blame upon him. The two committees 
of the House of Commons, who have in- 
quired into our conduct, have done the 
game. Let it be admitted, nevertheless, 
that a majority of the council is most 
likely to be in fault, and that they thwart 
the governor-general on factious prin- 
ciples, and for interested purposes of their 
-own. If that should really happen, take 
care that you fix the blame where you 
ought to fix it. If you do not, you are 
unjust in the first instance, and that in- 
justice will mislead you in the subsequent 
choice of your measures. Before you 
apply a remedy against faction, take care 
that you distinguish between the merit of 
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the institution itself, and that of the per- 
sons who are appointed to fill it up. The 
wisest institution that human wisdom has 
been able to contrive, may be defeated by 
an improper choice of persons. On the 
contrary, a poor and feeble system, ho- 
nestly, wisely, and vigorously executed, 
may be attended with all the effects of a 
virtuous government, and many of the 
advantages of astrong one. If, when you 
have instituted a council on the wisest 
principles, you fill it up with men of no 
ability or experience ; with men of a ques« 
tionable character ; with men whose ge- 
neral principles are not previously known 
to one another; or, in short, with men 
whose rank and reputation in life give 
you no pledge or security for their good 
behaviour; and if then you find your 
council distracted by factions; if then you 
find the wise measures of your governor- 
general resisted and defeated, do not con- 
demn the institution, but blame yourself 
for the weak or shameful choice you have 
made of the persons to whose hands you 
have committed the execution. On this — 
point I desire to be understood to speak 
generally, and not to allude to any fact or 
individual whatever. Now, Sir, let me 
suppose, that, under the same institution, 
the choice of persons were to be directly 
the reverse of that which I have described 2 
that none but men of proper rank, ac- 
knowledged ability, andi unquestionable 
integrity, and whose general principles. 
were known to, and approved of, by each 
other, were appointed to this council; 
will any man say that a council, so cone 
posed, is likely to thwart and embarrass 
a good governor by a factious opposition 
to his measures? No, Sir; they will not 
weaken his authority by opposition, but 
they will make him powerful indeed by 
their support. A governor-general un- 
derstands nothing of his situation, if he 
thinks that any power, directly vested in - 
his hands, will carry half the sway with it 
that will always accompany the united acts 
of a governor and council. If he trusts to 
his own exclusive judgment, I tell him, he 
will find himself surrounded by some of - 
the most artful men that exist: on one 
side, by natives, who, without our general 
knowledge, are infinitely sagacious, who 
observe us attentively, and understand us 
perfectly ; and on the other by some Eu- 
ropeans, who, in every thing but their 
habit and complexion, are perfect Asia- 
tics. No single unassisted English judg- 
ment isa match for such men, and. fer 
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such peculiar faculties, as will collect about 
him from the moment of his arrival. If 
again herelies on his exclusive power, I 
tell him, that, for want of clear and accu- 
rate knowledge, he will rarely venture to 
to exert it. Every man who appraaches 
him will tell him a different storv, or give 
him a different opinion. He will often 
doubt, and, when he doubts, he will not 
act at all. No vigorous determination can 
exist in a good mind, that is not produced 
by knowledge or conviction ; but even his 
power, when he exerts it, will be feeble 
and ineffectual against the universal com- 
bination and clamour of all ranks, and of all 
interests, which will be formed to counter- 
act him in every measure that tends to 
reduce exorbitant emoluments, or to cor- 
rect any abuse, from which individuals 
derive an advantage. In this respect, 
however, our fellow subjects in Bengal 
have full as much morality as we have. 
In parallel circumstances, the same thing 
would happen in England ; but, in a great 
community, the reformer has the voice 
and approbation of a majority to encou- 
ragehim. In a very rarrow circle he will 
have no part of the society in which he 
lives to support him against the rest. 
They will all make common cause against 
him, and, sooner or later, overcome his 
resolution, or break his heart. Upon 
_ the whole, I am of opinion, that, in a plan 
of general reform, an united governor and 
council may do much—a single person 
can do nothing. For the truth of this 
proposition I would readily appeal to Mr. 
Hastings himself; and I would state the 
argument to him with an admission of all 
the personal preferences and objections 
which that gentleman could wish to esta- 
blish. Let it be imagined, then, that the 
Legislature, instead of forcing him to act 
with men of unequal rank in life, of oppo- 
site views, of asuspected or doubtful cha- 
racter, and of an impracticable temper, 
such as general Clavering, colonel Mon- 
son, and myself, had united him with men 
-of his own cast and disposition, with men 
whose general: views and principles deter- 
mined them to give him the same cordial 


-and vigorous support which he constantly | 


and uniformly received from Mr. Barwell ; 
then would he say, that a council, so con- 
stituted, and so acting firmly together, 
would not have possessed in itself, and 
given the governor a stronger power than 
any that could have been vested singly in 
‘his person, or any that he alone could 
chave ventured Mg exert. JI am much mis- 
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taken indeed, if, on a case so stated, Mr. | 
Hastings’s opinion would differ froin mine. 
This, at least, I may affirm with certainty, 
for my late honourable colleagues as well 
as for myself, that if the personal cha- 
racter, political views, and public _prin- 
ciples of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwe! 
had been such as, concurring with our 
own, had engaged us to unite cordialls 
with Mr. Hastings, and to give him a 
steady and vigorous support, we should 
have thought his government not only 
more wisely calculated for all the pur- 
poses of council and deliberation, but 
even stronger in the execution, than anv 
power that could have been vested in him 
alone; and that it would have carried an 
opinion, q dignity, an authority, and 3 
sway, along with it, which no _ faction 
could have resisted, no combination could 
have withstood. 

From all these premises, I come to my 
conclusion on the second general division 
of the .Bill, that the reduction of the 
council from five to four was an unwise 
ineasure ; that every idea of vesting great 
exclusive power in any single person, is, 
at once, useless and dangerous; that, for 
all: good purposes, an united council is 
infinitely more powerful than a single per- 
son can be ; and that even if the principle, 
on which the i Bieaaay law proceeds, were 
ever so just and necessary, I mean that of 
giving special powers to a governor- 
general, this law does not act up to its 
own principle, or provide for its own ob- 
ject. The power it gives is meanly and 
indirectly given, and it provides no secu- 
rity for its continuance, for a single day, 
in the governor-general’s hands. On the 
; whole, therefore, if you disapprove of the 

principle of giving exclusive power toa 
single person, you must condemn this law 

for having given too much; but, if you 
approve of the principle, you must thea 
‘condemn the law still more strongly tor 
having given too little. 

We are now to consider the third great 
division of the Bill; and, on this subject, 
I confess. I expect not.only a general at- 
tention, but a general concurrence and 
support. However indifferent and unio 
teresting the good or bad government of 
the East India Company’s affairs, or the 
welfare of the people subject to ther 
power in India, may have been to the 
nation at large, or to a majority of this 
House, or to any individual member of it, 
there is not a man in the kingdom to whoa 
the subject, that now calls upon you for 
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your attention, ought to be indifferent. 
At first sight, it may perhaps appear to 
affect only a part of our fellow-subjects 
who are at a distance from us. If that 
were true, I still should think it my duty 
to appeal to you in their behalf. This 
law declares that they are not so distant 
as to be out of the reach of its power. 
To whatever extent we carry that power, 
let us take care to shew that our justice 
goes along with it. Let no man in India 
have reason to say, that he is included in 
the power, and excluded from the justice, 
of the Legislature. But, Sir, it is not for 
them alone that I have undertaken this 
heavy task. The instant suffering is theirs; 
the consequence and the danger is yours. 
‘ Res agitur vestra.’ A capital innovation 
is made in the criminal jurisprudence of 
England. New principles are introduced, 
not only in the system of our laws, but 
into the manners of the people. A new 
tribunal is erected for the trial of misde- 
meanors committed in India, and armed 
or accompanied with powers unheard of 
in this country. The ancicnt established 
mode of trial by a jury, and by the coun- 
try, is renounced as imperfect and inade- 
quate; a new and arbitrary system of in- 
quiry and trial is established in the room 
of it; and all this is done for reasons and 
pretences equally applicable to any other 
sort of crime, and any other species of 
offender. This system, considered as a 
fact, I deem to be unjust and arbitrary. 
Considering it as a precedent, it holds out a 
general menace to the whole kingdom: it 
acts directly upon a few, but it threatens 
us all. If, by the immediate acquiescence 
of the parties—if, by their voluntary sur- 
render of their rights, the instant injustice 
of the fact could be palliated or removed, 
the danger of the precedent would be 
increased; for who would regard a dis- 
tant menace, if he who was actually 
wounded were to suppress his resentment, 
or to admit, by his silence, that he had no 
reason to complain. 

In agitating this part of my subjeet, the 
principle I set out with, and the main 
ground I take, is not only supported by 
the obvious dictates of policy and reason, 
but by the highest authority by which 
Parliament can be instructed. The au- 
thority I speak of is at all times entitled 
to submission and respect; but to the 
respect and submission of this House of 
Commons in particular, and of the present 
Administration, its claim is special, and 
not to be resisted. At the first meeting 
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of the present Parliament, we received an 
admonition from the Throne, which, I am 
sorry to say, was very little regarded 
in our subsequent proceedings. The 
words his Majesty made use of ought for 
ever to be remembered.—“ The affairs of 
the East India Company form an object 
of deliberation deeply connected with the 
general interests of the country. While 
you feel a just anxiety to provide for the 
good government of our possessions in 
that part of the world, you will, I trust, 
never lose sight of the elect which any 
measure, to be adopted for that purpose, 
may have on our own constitution, and 
our dearest interests at home.” To in- 
sure the success of the present motion, I 
desire no better pledge or security than 
that the House should keep this wise ad- 
monition in their view, and be governed 
by it. The principle contained in it has 
already been successfully exerted, though, 
in my judgment, very erroneously di- 
rected, against a law proposed by a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. shee near me— 
against a law, which, in no shape, invaded 
the constitution, or affected any domestic 
interest that ought to be dear to us. The 
part which the nation in general took in 
that transaction has only proved the faci- 
lity, in some cases, of substituting words 
for meaning, and of totally overturning 
the sense by the sound. ‘The charter of 
a monopoly was confounded with the great 
charter of our freedom, and that single 
word ‘ charter’ decided the question. 
When the principle I have alluded to had 
done all the duty demanded from tt, . it’ 
was still indeed adhered to in terms, and 
delivered with great and awful solemnity, 
as an instruction to this House; but it 
was at that very moment completely aban- 
doned in fact, and another, directly op- 
posite to it, assumed, and acted upon. tn 
little more than a month after the King 
had cautioned us, from the ‘Throne, 
“never to lose sight of the effect which 
any measure, to de adopted for the good 
government of India, might have on our 
own constitution, and our dearest interests 
at home,”’ a bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment, which I affirm, and I have no doubt 
of being able to prove, attacks the consti- 
tution of England in its foundation, and 
not only threatens, but invades, the secu- . 
rity of every interest that ought to be 
dearest to us at home; which not only 
shakes the defences of our domestic es- 
tablishment, but acts upon principles which 
ought not to be admitted under any go- 
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vernment or constitution, or in any human 
society whatever. I desire it to be un- 
derstood, Sir, that in every thing I am 
going to say, I keep the King’s Speech in 
view as a beacon or land-mark, by which 
my course shall be directed. In the first 
place, allow me to state, in a short, gene- 
ral view, what it is that this part of the 
law enacts. It begins with compelling a 
set of men, whom the law itself, in some 
sort, prejudges to be criminal, whom it 
strongly suspects, at least, if it does not 
accuse, of having acquired fortune by cor- 
rupt practices, if not by violence and ex- 
tortion, to deliver an exact inventory of 
their property, on oath, as soon as they 
arrive in England. Now, Sir, with re- 
spect to men perfectly innocent and un- 
suspected, the best that can be said of the 
law is, that it is harmless. If that were 
all, it would then be equally useless. From 
those who are innocent you can extort no 
confession: but I deny that it is in no 
case a hardship and injustice to an honest 
man, to oblige him to declare publicly the 
exact amount of his fortune. Numberless 
cases might be stated, in which it might 
be, to a very honest man, a very arbitrary 
act of oppression. It might even happen, 
thut the act might be oppressive in pro- 
portion to the innocence of the party ; 
for, though his poverty might prove his 
Innocence, it might easily happen that 
many a man would wish to have his inno- 
cence proved by any ‘other kind of evi- 
dence. We do not live in times in which 
poverty is respectable. I fear the con- 
trary is true, and that the law which com- 
pels an honest man to Ciscover the nar- 
rowness of his circumstances, whatever it 
may intend, will, in effect, only serve or 
assist to fling disgrace upon ill fortune, 
and to make the most honourable poverty 
ridiculous. Men of this description ought 
certainly to be spared. 

Now, Sir, admitting it to be an equi- 
table supposition, that guilt and fortune go 
together; admitting it to be a sound prin- 
ciple of justice, that men should be tried 
rather by their wealth than by their ac- 
tions, let us see how the law operates on 
those whom it may have reason to sus- 
pect—on men who may really have ac- 
quired an immoderate fortune by very 
unwarrantable, perhaps very criminal 
means. See whether the option, which 
the law holds out to such persons, be 
likely to produce any good effect what- 
ever. It obliges the parties to choose 
between a condemnation of themselves by 
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a discovery of their guilt, and a conceal- 
ment of their guilt by perjury. If this be 
the option, what is like to be the choice? 
That a man, accustomed to criminal prac- 
tices of one kind, will be extremely scru- 
pulous about committing another crime to 
protect the first; or that, being already 
guilty, he will make himself still more 
ullty in order to escape punishment. 
n my mind, Sir, all the effect of the 
law will be, to invite him to add one 
crime to another; and if he be already 
guilty of extortion, of oppression, or cru- 
elty, to endeavour to cover it by per- 
jury. In general, it is neither prudent 
nor equitable to place any man between 
a great danger, or a great temptation, on 
one side, and a moral or religious oblica- 
tion on the other. The law should be 
tender of creating such dilemmas. To 
impose such a test on men whose integrity 
you already suspect, is worse than impru- 
dent. It is an invitation to falsehood ; 
because it annexes the expectation of 
impunity for one offence to the commis- 
sion of another. 
The law then, Sir, in the case of any 
complaint made to the Court of Exche- 
uer, of wilful concealment of property, or 
defect, or evasion in the discovery, pro- 
ceeds to subject the party to answer inter- 
rogatories, on oath, at the discretion of the 
Court. In both instances it revives a inode 
of inquisition and conviction which the 
constitution of this country holds in ab- 
horrence, and which our ancestors vainly 
imagined they had extirpated for ever, 
when they abolished the Star-chamber. 
With respect to the interrogatories, it 
might be sufficient to say, that they are 
liable to the same fundamental objection 
with the method proposed for extorting 3 
discovery in the first instance; namely, 
that they place a person, who, by the sup- 
position, is criminal, between the neces- 
sity of condemning himself by his veracity, 
or acquitting himself by his falsehood. 
But these interrogatories carry the same 
absurd and wicked principle a great deal 
farther. They suppose the party to have 
been guilty of perjury in the first instance, 
and they call upon him either to convict 
himself of that crime, or to cover it by a 
series of new perjuries in his answers to 
the interrogatories. I have stated the 
principles of the new inquisition as I find 
them avowed and established, and shall 
leave them, without argument, to the sen- 
sations and to the judgment of the House. 
To make it felt that they are arbitrary and 
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absurd, requires no argument. The mo- 
ment they are stated, they are condemned. 

The law, having now exerted the utmost 
of its power to extort a discovery of guilt 
by the confession of the guilty, proceeds 
to supply the defects of that mode by 
another course, which indeed seems to 
promise a greater probability of success, 
but, in my judgment, is still more detest- 
able than the other, because it holds out 
rewards to treachery and baseness, and 
tends to corrupt and destroy all the little 
morality we have left in private life. This 
Jaw formally introduces into the inmost 
recesses of personal confidence and friend- 
ship the worst of all the instruments that 
ever have been employed by power without 
right. It acknowledges the office of spy 
and informer to be useful in the general 
intercourse of society, and rewards him 
with a share in the success of his informa- 
tion. Sir, the man who discovers a crime, 
and brings a criminal to punishment, per- 
forms an honourable duty to the public; 
but he who searches into the circum- 
stances of another, who inquires in order to 
accuse, and who accuses in order to profit 
by the amount of his discovery, can be no- 
thing but a traitor in private life ; he never 
can be auseful servant to the public. But 
the temptation held out by this law is not 
confined to common spies and informers ; 
it goes to persons much better able to dis- 
cover the amount of a concealed fortune, 
to persons whom you have particularly 
trusted—your agent, your secretary, your 
banker, or your friend. Who knows but 
that the invitation of the law may seduce 
a son to betray his father, a brother to 
betray his brother, and, what is worst of 
all, perhaps some person, whom you have 
essentially served, to betray his benefactor? 
The very money you have lent him, if, 
whether wilfully or not, you should have 
omitted it in your account, will enable 
him to accuse you of concealment, and 
entitle him to share in the forfeiture that 
follows. I appeal to every thing that is 
honourable and virtuous in this House—Is 
there an object of penal justice, against 
any particular set of men, adequate to the 
price you must pay for it, if you suffer 
such principles as these to be introduced 
not only into the laws of the kingdom, but 
into the manners of the people? 

This appeal to the general sense and 
judgment of the House, I trust, will not 
be ineffectual: but the justice of my cause 
entitles me to look every where for assist- 
ance. There is a particular body of men, 
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powerful in this House, and in this king- 
dom, who, I think, are bound by man 

special considerations to take part with 
me in the present question—I mean the 
gentlemen who have unaccountably been 
misled to give their consent to alaw which 
bears hard upon their former companions, 
and upon all the connexions they have left 


in India. I appeal to them as to men of | 


honour, and put the -question none 
upon their character, whether they will 
deliberately inflict upon others such re- 
straints and penalties as, 1 imagine, they 
would have thought unjust against them- 
selves? whether they will look back with 
sympathy and concern to the situations in 
which they were lately placed? or whe- 
ther, having quitted their situations, the 

will content themselves with holding to a 

their deserted friends and companions the 
base exclusive language of personal escape 
and security—occupet extremum scabies— 
Sir, I am aware of the turn that may be 
given to an argument of this nature. It is 
directed ad homines, and with them it 
ought to have weight. But, in order to 
give point and direction to this appeal, and 
to make it intelligible by application, I 
desire leave to suppose that all the gentle- 
men alluded to were for a moment repre- 
sented by one person, and that that person 
were my hon. colleague in the govern- 
ment of Bengal, now a member of this 
House, (Richard Barwell, esq.) To him 
at least I have some right to address my- 
self. I would request him to consider 
whether, if, before he left India, before he 
had remitted home and invested in Eng- 
land the honourable reward of his labours, 
(and certainly the labours were consider- 
able, if we are to measure them by the 
amount of the reward) it had been pro- 
posed to give or refuse his concurrence to 
a law which should oblige him, the mo- 
ment he arrived in England, to make a 
public declaration on oath of the amount 
and particulars of his fortune, which 
should compel him to submit to interroga- 
tories on oath concerning the truth of 
every particular of that declaration, and 
which should hold out temptation and 
seduction to his agents, to his friends, and 
to every man in his confidence, (by the 
promise of sharing in his fortune) to find 
out some error in his account; whether, 
if such a proposition had been made to him, 
he would have thought it a just and rea- 
sonable law against himself; whether he 
would have assented to it with cheerful- 
ness, or rejected it with indignation. I 
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certainly meant to call upon him, if he had 
been present, to answer explicitly for him- 
self; yet I think I know my hon. col- 
Jeague’s ideas and principles on this sub- 


ject sufficiently to venture to answer for } 


im. I will venture to affirm for him, that 
he would not have entirely approved of 
these inquiries into the state of his fortune, 
much less of the encouragement held out 
to his particular friends to accuse him. If 
I form a just judgment of my hon. col- 
league’s principles, he will assist me in 
protec e others from an inquisition which 

e would have thought oppressive to him- 
self. I cannot believe that he would apply 
any other measure to the actions of others, 
but that which he would willingly abide 
by for his own. 

I come now, Sir, to the consideration 
of the tribunal and mode of trial which 
this Bill creates, and substitutes in the 
place of the ancient trial, which every 
man in this land is entitled to, even the 
felon, the murderer, and the parricide, 
when he throws himself upon his country ; 
that is, to be tried by twelve indifleremt 

ersons, as nearly as possible of his own 
level, and by the ie of the land. Let us 
see what this tribunal is, how it is consti- 
tuted, and how it is to act. In the first 
place, Sir, it professes to consist of 13 per- 
sons, whom I will suppose for a moment 
to be chosen with all the indifference which 
the law affects. If they be really so chosen, 
Ht will not follow that, with respect to ten 
of them, namely the four lords and six 
commoners, any advantage is gained over 
a jury in point of knowledge, or any other 
judicial qualification; for 1 believe it will 
not be denied that a special jury of Eng- 
lish gentlemen is just as likely to be quali- 
fied for this or any other judicial office, as 
any ten members of tlhe Lords and Com- 
mons taken at a venture. But the posi- 
tive disadvantages of the new tribunal are 
many and obvious. The lords and the 
judges are not peers of the criminal. An 
institution, that calls on such persons for 
a verdict, renounces every use and advan- 
tage which the laws of this country annex 
to the trial of facts by our peers. In favour 
of what? In favour of a tribunal, in which 
every one of the component parts is placed 
mma situation in which they were never 
placed before. This tribunal abandons the 
wise and ancient separation of the verdict 
from the judgment, and unites in the same 

ersens the verdict, the explanation of the 
aw, and the sentence. Lords and judges 
are callcd upon to find the tacts, and the 
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commoners, if they will, may determine 
the law, and pronounce the judgment. 
The vote of the commoners, on a point of 
law, is just as valid as that of the judge. 
With respect to the method of choosing 
the pannel, I shall avoid saying any thing 
‘that may appear invidious or personal. 
My cause is too powerful to want the 
assistance of personal reflections. I stand 
on public ground, and shall take no other. 
I state it, therefore, only as a matter cf 
fact, not only not denied, but defended, 
that, in the very first instance of choosing 
the pannel, out of which the new tribunal 
is to be finally selected, the choice was 
made by Treasury lists distributed among 
the members of this House, and that the 
persons named in those lists have been ap- 
pointed. I state the fact without observa- 
tion, and shall leave it so to the reflections 
of the House. The law proceeds to pre- 
scribe a course, by which the whole pan- 
nel of three judges, 26 lords, and 40 com- 
moners, shall be finally reduced ta 13 
persons, whose names are to be inserted 
in a special commission, in order to form 
the new tribunal. On this part of the 
proceeding I observe, that, admitting the 
necessity of changing the form of admi- 
nistering criminal justice, it does not fol- 
low that there is any necessity for renounc- 
ing the fundamental principles: on which 
that justice has been hitherto administered 
in England. Your professed object is to 
create an impartial tribunal. The forma- 
tion of a jury is so contrived, that it is 
scarcely possible it should not be impar- 
tial; then why abandon the forms esta- 
blished for the choice of ajury? The pre- 
sent law does so without reason or neces 
sity. It allows the party a right of peremp- 
tory challenge only against 13 of the peers 
and 20 of the commoners. Now, suppos- 
ing it proper to admit of none but peremp- 
tory challenges, why should the exercise 
of that right be stopped as long as a num- 
ber of lords and commoners remain sufi- 
cient to form the tribunal? If, on the 
contrary, it be proper to limit the number 
of peremptory challenges, why should you 
restrain the party from challenging the 
remainder of the pannel for cause assigned? 
This, I affirm, is not only an unnecessary 
departure from the ancient constitution of 
juries, but a denial of right, completely 
unjust and absurd. It is unjust to force 
the party to include his challenges for a 
cause assigned within the number which 
you allow him to make peremptory. The 
result may be, that you will allow na 
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peremptory challenge at all, since it may 
very easily happen that all his peremptory 
challenges may lie against persons against 
whom he might be ready and desirous to 
object for specific reasons. But can any 
thing be conceived more absurd than that 
the law should yield perhaps to his 
malignity, perhaps to his caprice, and re- 
fuse to listen to his reason ? 

Against the three odges there is to be 
no challenge allowed, for reasons, I pre- 
sume, deduced from the sanctity of their 
character and the respect due to their sta- 
tion. To the former I shall only say, that 
judges may be better men than we are, 
but they are men; and that cases occur 
m which an exception to a judge, even in 
the discharge of his proper office, would 
be deemed valid, and would force him to 
retire. To the latter I say, that a judge 
has no right to carry along with him the 
respect due to his proper station, when he 
descends to any other. I will not chal- 
lenge him as long as he maintains the 
Eo at which the constitution placed him ; 

ut if he accepts of another office, if he 
takes upon him to find the facts, if he 
condescends to be a juryman, he must ac- 
cept of that office with all its conditions. 
He has no claim to the privilege of a 
judge, while he does that which no judge 
in this kingdom ever did before. But is 
it impossible that one of the three judges 
may be an enemy of the party accused ? 
‘Would you really appoint such a judge to 
try such a party? and, if the objection 
were so stated, would you’ affirm that it 
deserved no attention? If, even without 
supposing a direct enmity, two men were 
known to have stood on terms unfriendly 
to each other, would you appoint one of 
them to judge the other? Let me appeal 
to the honour of the learned gentleman 
opposite to me, who knows what has 
passed in India. If I were the person 
accused, would he choose sir Elijah Impey 
to be my judge? That gentleman, I pre- 
sume, would decline the office. But for 
myself I can affirm, that if he should be 
accused, I would never sit in judgment 
upon him. I may be proseeutor—I may 
be evidence against him—but I will never 
give a judicial vote in any cause in which 
sir Elijah Impey may be party, unless I 
ean safely give it for him. 

The tribunal, at last obtained, profess- 
edly consists of thirteen persons. For 
what reason this small number should af- 
terwards be reduced to seven is not ex- 


plained. The whole power of the thirteen 
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is finally committed to a quorum of seven, 
rovided .one of this number be a judge. 
n so very small a number it might be 
thought, that an unanimous judgment 
might safely be demanded. In findin 
the facts, at least, it might be aapected 
that their verdict should be unanimous; 
but in this tribunal a new and dangerous 
principle of decision is assumed. The. 
sense of the court is to be bound and de- 
termined by a majority of votes ; that is, 
the facts may be found, the Jaw deter- 
mined, and the punishment awarded by 
four persons out of seven; and the court 
may be so composed and divided, that 
possibly one lord and three judges may 
find all the facts against the finding of 
three commoners, or vice versa, that four 
commoners may determine the law against 
the three judges. What they will do E 
know not; but this is what they may do 
under the present institution. 

We are now to consider the course and 
conduct of the trial. With respect to the 
trial of crimes in general, I presume it 
will not be denied that two conditions are 
essential to the due administration of jus- 
tice, at least that they have been hitherto 
thought so in England. The first is pe- 
culiar to our constitution, that the jury 
shall not separate before they have agreed 
upon their verdict. The law is cautious 
of exposing the virtue of jurymen to the 
temptations which might be thrown in 
their way, if they were suffered to go out 
of court, and disperse before they had 
found their verdict. The law will not 
even confide in their judgment so far as to 
suffer them to listen to any extra-judicial 
evidence whatever. When once they are 
shut up, all access to them is forbidden. 
Let the House compare the wisdom of 
these precautions with the latitude allowed 
to the present tribunal. The commis- 
sioners may adjourn from day to day ad 
libitum. They may mix in society, and 
listen to all manner of discourses upon 
the subject matter of the charge depend- 
ing before them. Ifthe party accused be 
a very guilty man, he must be wealthy in 
the same proportion; and if the evidence ° 
should appear to go against him, what se- 
curity have you that he will not attempt 
to corrupt the integrity of one or other of- 
the commissioners, whom he or his agents 
may meet out of court and converse with 
every day? Since a majority is to decide, 
it may happen that, by corrupting one out 
ef seven, the judgment may be in his 
favour. In all these observations, Sir, I 
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The lords and commoners who compose 
the present pannel, are honourable men; 
go we are all: but let it be remembered 
that laws are made to guard against what 
men may do, not to trust to what they 
will do. Admitting corruption to be im- 
practicable, there are other sorts of in- 
fluence, against which the virtue of men 
should equally be defended. The lan- 
guage of personal enmity, or public odium, 
on one side, or of interest, solicitation, or 
compassion, on the other, may engage the 
passions, or bias the bs ta of the 
judge. Butif any of these lords and com- 
moners should be connected with the Ad- 
ministration, and if the party accused 
should be a-person whom the Minister 
should think it necessary to seduce or in- 
timidate ; whose fortune, for example, 
might entitle him to a seat in the House 
of Commons, then look to the conse- 
quence. Who will venture to affirm that 
it is impossible for a commissioner, 80 
connected, to sound the inclinations of 
the minister; to apprize him what turn 
the trial is likely to take, and to receive 
his instructions fom time to time for his 
own subsequent conduct? Of the present 
Minister I am ready to admit, that so base 
_a practice is not to be suspected. Con- 
cerning his personal honour, I am ready 
to take every thing for granted that his 
warmest friends can say of him. My ar- 
gument is applied generally to things, not 
to men, and stands abstracted from all 
personal considerations whatsoever. 

The second great consideration, which 
I deem to be essential to the administra- 
tion of justice, and which is admitted to 
be so not only in this country, but in ever 
other where justice is really administered, 
is, that the trial should be in open court. 
The law of England does not allow that 
justice can be done in secret ; therefore 
will not suffer the doors of a court of jus- 
tice to be shut. The wisdom of our an- 
cestors has deemed the inspection of the 
_ public eye upon the proceedings of the 
court to be a powerful guard over the 
virtue of the judge; and the best and 
wisest of our judges have thought it no 
impeachment of their integrity. An open 
trial obliges the judge, in every question 
that comes before him, to choose between 
his duty and the loss of his reputation. 
On the face of the present law, I see no- 
thing that provides (or and secures a pub- 
lic trial: for any thing that appears to the 
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earnestly desire it to be understood that I . 
speak of institutions, and not of persons. | 


contrary, the commissioners may sit, in 
close recess, in one of the chambers of the 
Treasury. If I am mistaken on this point, 
I wish to be corrected, for I should be 
sorry to load the law with an ill-founded 
imputation. 

Sir, it requires but little ability to shew 
the dangerous nature and effect of these 
invasions in the plan and system of the 
laws of England. He who is able tostate 
the fact, demonstrates the consequence. 
But we have been told already, and I 
expect we shall be told again, that neces- 
sity supersedes all principles; that there 
is no alternative; that offences committed 
in India are of such a nature, that it is im- 
possible to bring them within the cogni- 
zance, and of course to subject them to 
the verdict of a jury. It may be so: but 
I own it is a proposition that passes my 
understanding. When, by virtue of the 
powers sireudly vested in the courts below, 
the necessary evidence, from depositions 
taken in writing, shall be obtained from 
India, why the whole of it may not be re-. 
duced to distinct issues of fact, on which 
a jury may pronounce as well as any other 
tribunal, is a question to which I am not 
able to conceive a satisfactory answer. 
We are not speaking of political offences, 
of crimes against the state, which, in many 
cases, perhaps can only be established by 
a minute examination of letters, instruc- 
tions, and correspondence, and by a care- 
ful deduction and inference from intricate 
proceedings to certain motives. The de- 
clared and only object of the present law 
is to prosecute and bring to speedy and 
condign punishment persons guilty of the 
crime of extortion and other misde- 
meanors. These offences, if committed, 
are matters of tact, on which it remains to 
be proved that a jury of English com- 
moners cannot find a verdict, but on which 
a court, consisting of judges, lords, and 
commoners, can very well find a verdict, 
declare the law, and pronounce a judg- 
ment. I distrust my own knowledge too 
much, and see too much legal learning 
opposed to me, to undertake to prove a 
negative to that proposition. Yet eveu 
that task would have been undertaken, 
and I doubt not with success, by a learned 
gentleman, (Mr. John Lee) whose heart, 
as well as his learning, goes with me on 
this subject, if a severe illness, unfortu- 
nately for me and for the public, had not 

revented his attendance this day. I 
ament his absence, though I know ! shall 
not be left without some powerful legal 
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support. Strictly and properly, the bur- 
then.of the proof lies'on the affirmative. 
They who innovate are bound to shew a 
sufficient positive reason for the innova- 
tion. They are bound to the direct proof 
of this clear, distinct proposition; namely, 
that a jury is absolutely incapable, and 
cannot by any means be made capable of 
trying an act of extortion, or other mis- 
demeanor, committed in India. No doc- 
trine, that does not clearly and distinctl 
go to the full extent and meaning of this 
proposition, will support the present law. 
The innovation is avowedly founded on a 
supposed necessity, and no alternative. 
But if a jury either is, or can by any 
means be made capable of the service, 
you have an alternative; the necessity 
does not exist, and you have no pretence 
to innovate. Sir, this will be a serious 
undertaking for men of rank and character 
in the profession. It is not a trial of skill 
between cunning knowledge and unlearned 
reason: it is not a victory of legal argu- 
ment over an unlearned individual, con- 
tending for his birth-right, which, on such 
@ question, will satisfy the sense and judg- 
ment of this nation. The learned person, 
who ventures to affirm that the proposition 
is true in the terms in which I have stated 
it, should remember that his character is 
at stake, that he acts under the inspection 
of the public eye, and that he is going to 
choose between his duty and the loss of his 
reputation for ever. I will tell him too, 
that I have good reason to believe, though 
I do not directly assert, that the first law 
authorities in this kingdom are against 
him. 1 trust he will find it so when the 
question comes to be agitated, as ere long 
it must be, in another place. ; 

Before I conclude this part of my sub- 
ject I flatter myself the House will allow 
me to remind them of the little triumph 
that prevailed when a right hon. friend of 
mine (Mr. Burke) declared very lately, 
that, after long and serious deliberation, 
he preferred the trial by impeachment to 
that of prosecution in the courts below, 
for the purpose of bringing a capital Indian 
delinquent to justice ; as if my right hon. 
friend had thereby abandoned the trial 
by jury, and furnished the advocates of 
the present tribunal with reason to con- 
clude that his opinion on this subject 
coincided with theirs. I hope to be able 
to convince the House that the conclusion 
was precipitate, and the triumph prema- 
ture. I should indeed have thought my- 
self unfortunate if the sentiments of my 
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right hon. friend had differed from mine 
on this important question. I should have 
distrusted my own most deliberate judg- 
ment, and should have acted with hesita- 
tion and reluctance even upon the most 
deliberate conviction. The relation in 
which I stand to my right hon. friend, 
gives him every claim over me that belongs 
to authority, and justifies submission : it is 
that of a being that is instructed, to the 
being that instructs him. Sir, 1 am not 
here to pronounce my right hon. friend's 
panegyric; nor, if I were equal to the 
task, would I now venture to undertake 
it: it would lead me to reflections that 
would utterly discompose me=—to the 
recollection of virtues unrewarded, and of 
veteran services growing gray under the 
neglect, if not ingratitude, of his country. 
If fame be a reward, he possesses it al- 
ready: but I know he looks forward to a 
higher recompence. He considers and 
believes, as I do, that, in some other exist- 
ence, the virtues of men will meet with 
retribution; where they who have faith- 
fully and gratuitously. served mankind, 
‘¢ shall find the generous labour was not 
lost.” 

On the point in question there is no dif- 
ference between us. His opinion comes 
in aid to mine: our minds are united, and 
our principles act together. If it be a 
contradiction to say, that, for the punish- 
ment of crimcs of a special quality and 
magnitude, the trial by impeachment is 
the safest, the most effectual, and the best; 
but that, for offences of a lower order, the 
established trial by jury should stil] be ad- 
hered to; he who maintains the affirma- 
tive, charges that very contradiction upon 
the Jaws, the institutions, the practice, and 
the wisdom of England, ever since parlia- 
ments had a being. I am not afraid of 
erring with such powerful and venerable 
authority. The trial by impeachment is 
founded on a popular right, coeval with 
the House of Commons: it is as well 
known and as well established in our con- 
stitution as the trial by jury, though it 
cannot occur so often. ‘There are cases 
of crimes and of criminals, to which no 
other form of proceeding is adequate, to 
which no other mode of trial is commen- 
surate. In such cases, the trial by im- 
peachment does that which no other trial 
can accomplish. It not only forces the 
crime to an inquiry; it not only demands 
justice against the criminal, and insures 
his punishment; but it provides for an- 
other object, which, in some instances, is 
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not less interesting and necessary than 
even justice and punishment. It clears 
the honour of the nation in which such 
crimes are committed, and to which such 
criminals belong: it vindicates the cha- 
racter of this country from reproach in 
the judgment of mankind. These are the 
occasions in which the pre-eminence of 
the wisdom and justice of England dis- 
plays itself over all other nations. Other 
nations may rival us in our crimes—but 
there the competition ends. In England 
alone the dignity of the trial rises to a 
Jevel with the eminence of the crime. 
When the House of Commons impeaches, 
it is a solemn appeal to the judgment of 
the world. When crimes are charged, by 
which the happiness, if not the existence, 
of whole nations has been affected; by 
which states and princes, and all the high- 
est orders of men as well as the lowest 
have been reduced, by the base and iron 
hand of upstart power, to misery and ruin, 
the trial by impeachment makes procla- 
mation to the kingdoms and princes of the 
world to attend and look on, while the de- 
mocracy of England advances in person 
to the charge, assumes the noble office of 
accuser, and forces the crime to trial be- 
fore every thing that is great, and noble, 
and wise, and ‘learned. and venerable, in 
our country. The crime, the criminal, 
the prosecutor, the judges, the audience, 
and the trial, produce and constitute a 
scene which no other country can exhibit 
to the world. Let us hope that the ne- 
cessity of so solemn a proceeding will not 
often exist hereafter. The constitution 
has wisely reserved it for crimes of special 
magnitude, and rare in proportion to their 
greatness. The same constitution has pro- 
vided, with equal wisdom, for the punish- 
ment of offences of an inferior rank by 
another course, equally appropriated to its 
object. - Let my right hon, friend proceed, 
therefore, tothe discharge of that elevated 
duty, to which his eminent abilities call 
him. There are still other duties to be 
performed by inferior abilities. While he 
travels on in the high road of impeach- 
ment, I shall endeavour to attend his 
course in a narrower track, but in a pae 
rallel path. The lines we act in neither 
cross nor diverge: they are equally di- 
rected to the same general object of jus- 
tice, and they run together. 

Now, Sir, the principal part of my task 
is completed ; for, generally speaking, my 
present purpose is not so much to insti- 
tute, as to correct. 1 mean to take away 
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a great deal, but not to enact much in the 
place of it. In other circumstances, I 
should have thought myself bound to at- 
tempt a great deal more. If I had been 
united in views and sentiments with the 
acting Administration of the country, and 
might therefore have hoped for their sup- 
port in the plan, and their hearty concur- 
rence in the execution of a new law on 
this subject, I certainly should have ex- 
tended my thoughts to a comprehensive 
positive institution for the better govern- 
ment of India; but, since I do not stand 
in that predicament, I must adopt another 
conduct, conformable to my situation. I 
must take care that whatever I propose, 
rebus sic stantibus, whether to correct or 
to enact, the thing I propose may execute 
itself, and not depend for its success on 
the temper of Administration. I must 

take care not to aim at any thing but what 

may really be attainable under the present 

circumstances; and, finally, that while I 

am endeavouring to do good, I may be 

sure of doing no mischief. Acting on 

these limited principles, I shall proceed to 

state to you briefly and generally what I 

propose to do. If the motion should be 

carried, my purpose is to extirpate out of 

this Bill the principal evil that belongs to 

it; to revert to that which was good be- 

fore, or which, if not perfect in itself, has 

not been improved by innovation; to 

strengthen that good, if it be feeble, and 

not to enact much by positive institution. 

I would rebuild the house I live io from 

the foundation, if I could; but since that 

is not in my power, I will endeavour to re- 

pair it. 

Protesting, as I continue to do, against 
the form in which the executive powers of 
the India Company in England are actually 
distributed, and declaring, as I do, that, 
in my opinion, a more absurd system ot 
government could not have been ima- 
ene I shall leave it as it stands. I per- 
ectly know that an attempt to alter it 
would have no chance of succeeding; nor 
would [ trust the execution of a better 
system in the hands of men who were ad- 
verse to it. With respect to the govern- 
ment of Bengal, the alteration I shall pro- 
pose is no more than to revert to the former 
constitution, which this law has very un- 
wisely altered. I would replace that go- 
vernment in a governor-gencral and four 
counsellors, with nearly the same powers 
with which they were mvested by the Acts 
of 1773 and 1781. This alteration is easy, 


| and will execute itself. It has an acci- 
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dental advantage too, which may recom- | make the Company’s correspondence an 
mend it to the favour of those who possess , indirect channel of accusation between 
the patronage of the Company. It revives! man and man, and to fill it with every 
a fifth office of counsellor, with 10,000/. a | thing that interest, jealousy, or malignity 
ear. With respect to all that part of the | can invent, or that ignorance and folly can 
aw which creates an inquisition, which ; believe, on any subject. I will not now 
compels the subjects of Great Britain to ; attempt to state any precise limits for this 
answer interrogatories on oath, which en- | dangerous admission of written evidence. 
deavours to corrupt the virtues of private | In general, I shall only say, that authentic 
life by promising to make men rich,. if | copies of the orders of the court of di- 
they turn traitors and informers, and which | rectors may be admitted as evidence, when 
deprives the subjects of this kingdom of; the charge is for disobedience; and that 
their chartered right, of their common-law | every man’s writing, or an undoubted copy 
right, and of their unalienable birth-right, | of it, may be evidence against himself. - 
a trial by their peers, my intention is to i On this point I hope to be assisted with 
tear it out of the statute-book—I would | legal advice, and to be able to state my 
erase it, if I could, from the memory of | opinion with greater precision, if I am 
mankind—I would replace the criminal law | permitted to biwg in the Bill; and here I 
of England in the state in which it stood. | shall conclude. They who may differ from 
If the powers already given to the Court | me in opinion cannot reasonably impute 
of King’s-bench, for the purpose of ob- | the part I have taken in this business to 
taining evidence from India, be insufficient, | any personal apprehension or interest of 
1 have no objection to enlarging them. If|my own. As to myself, I stand as clear 
the formality of pleading, or the present | of the law as if I had never been in India; 
rules of evidence, or any other formality, | and as to particular friends or connexions, 
stands in the way of justice, let the law be | I have now but very few in that country: ; 
altered; but when the evidence is once | those few, I fear, have not prospered. If 
collected and prepared, let it be submitted | any of them are rieh, they have no occa- 
toa jury. With respect to written evi-| sion to stay there. If any of them are 
dence, though I allow it must be accepted, | conscious of having used improper means 
since, in some cases, it may be impossible | to acquire a fortune, they will naturally 
to obtain any other, yet I think the present | shelter themselves under the present law, 
law abuses that concession, and carries the | by returning to England before January, 
admission of written evidence to a most! 1787. 1 attack this law, because, in fact, 
dangerous excess, It is enacted, ‘ That | it holds out protection to the guilty, and 
all writings which shall have been trans- | tends to corrupt the innocent; because it 
mitted from the East Indies to the Court | introduces false principles into the admi- 
of Directors, by their officers and servants | nistration of justice; because it is unjust 
resident in the East Indies, in the usual | in its immediate application, while it esta- 
course of their correspondence with the | blishes a precedent dangerous to this kings ~ 
said court, and which in any manner re- | dom; because it takes away the trial by 
Jate to the subject matter of the charge, | jury; because it invades and alters the 
may be admitted to be offered in evidence.” | constitution; and because it shakes the 
The correspondence so described, I dare | security, and threatens the liberty of every 
say, amounts to above 100 large folio vo- | subject of Great Britain. I therefore 
lumes every year: it comprelhends not | move, ‘* That leave be given to bring in 
only the proceedings of the superior coun- | a Bill to explain and amend an Act made 
cils in India, but those of their subordi- | in the 24th ycar of the reign of his pre- 
nate councils, and all the correspondence | sent Majesty, intituled, * An Act for the 
of all of them with every individual with | better Regulation and Management of the 
whom they have any transaction or inter- | Affairs of the East India Company, and of 
course whatever. The law declares that | the British Possessions in India; and for 
every thing contained in this enormous | establishing a Court of Judicature for the 
heap of writing may be admitted to be | more speedy and effectual Trial of Persons 
offered in evidence, and then the court is to | accused of offences committed in the East 
sift and examine it. The task would be a | Indies.’” 
heavy one, even if a clear, certain rule Mr. Windham seconded the motion. 
could be established for distinguishing the | Mr. Dundas said, that he should not, 
credible parts of such evidence from the | for the present, enter into the full extent 
rest. The effect of this clause will be to | of the question, byt say something con- 
{ VOL. XXV. J [4 Ky | 
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- ‘cerning each part of it, reserving the re- 
mainder for a future occasion, not far dis- 
tant, when the subject would again be 
brought by him before the House. The 
hon. gentleman complained, that in the 
alteration which had been made in the 
government of the Company's affairs at 
home, the responsibility was so divided 
between the board of control and the 
court of directors, that it became impos- 
sible to ascertain, in case of miscarriage, 
where the fault existed. To thishe would 
answer, that at present the responsibility 
was infinitely more direct and complete 
than it had been before; for, when the 
board of control and the court of di- 
rectors coincided in their orders, then 
each body was answerable; but when they 
differed, then the board of control was 
Hable to account; by which means the 
responsibility was rendered more tangible, 
as it was in some instances transferred from 
a fluctuating and uncertain body, as the 
‘court of directors were, to one of a per- 
manent constitution, the board of con- 


trol, and in other instances extended to 


them both. It might happen in the for- 
mer system for the whole body of di- 
rectors to be changed between the time 
of adopting a particular measure and the 
discovery of the bad consequence result- 


ing from it. Who then was to be called 


‘to account? The criminality would ap- 
seat but the authors of it could not be 
ound. 4s to the hon. gentleman’s com- 
plaint, that the executive authority of the 
Company had been separated from the 
patronage, that, he must contend, was the 
most valuable and beneficial part of the 
' whole system; because, when the execu- 
tive power was in the directors, the pa- 
tronage which they enjoyed tended very 
much to fetter and embarrass the exercise 
of that power; for every order of theirs 
being calculated to affect their servants in 
Andia, and those servants being appointed 
by themselves, and of course out of their 
own families and connexions, it followed 
‘that they had private feelings with regard 
to them, which private feelings and af- 
fections, from the natural prejudices and 
weakness of humanity, materially inter- 
fered with their conduct respecting the 
public. Now the separation of those two 
powers of executive government and pa- 
tronage would effectually remedy that in- 


convenience ; and the board of control. 


having -no such ties of friendship and af- 
fection to the servants of the Company, 


‘vould have no other object in the execu- 
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tion of their office but the benefit of the 
public. As to the alteration in the go- 
vernments in India, he was decidedly of 
an opinion contrary to that given by the 
hon. gentleman; and though he should 
feel great uneasiness in being obliged to 
enforce his own theory in opposition to 
the experience of the hon. gentleman, 
yet that uneasiness would undergo a dimi- 
Dution in consequence of the authorities 
with which he could meet the hon. gen. 
tleman’s personal knowledge of the sub- 
ject; for there was not a person whom he 
had conversed with who had not con- 
demned the former state of the govern- 
ment of that country, and among the rest 
he could instance lord Macartney, who 
had declared, that none but a madman 
would consent to accept the government 
while it remained upon its former footing. 
He must also beg leave to insist, that the 
hon. gentleman’s proposal for remedying 
the disease of a casting voice was by no 
means adequate to the object ; for the ap- 
pointing five persons to the council would 
not prove sufficient, unless it could be 
contrived that those five persons should 
all live, for otherwise, the determination 
of many questions must depend upon the 
casting voice, and it was extremely pro- 
bable, that during a long series of years, 
no question would be decided except by 
a casting voice. The hon. gentleman 
seemed to ground his principal objection 
to the present system, on that part which 
established a new judicature for the trial 
of delinguents returned from India. On 
this head he could not but differ most 
widely from the hon. gentleman. This 
judicature, he should admit, was repre- 
sented by some persons at home, and he 
believed was looked uponby many others in 
India, as a most dangerous measure ; but 
he had reason to think that in general it 
was considered in a very different point 
of view. He could venture to affirm, that 
the present mode of trial had all the ad- 
vantages attending the trial by special 
jury, and none of its disadvantages ; that 
although the defendant bad no right of 
challenge, yet there could be no objection 
to that defect, because the court was ap- 
pointed in such a manner, as to leave no 
room for the necessity of admitting chal- 
lenges, which existed in trials by jury: 
all persons who might be supposed to en- 
tertain any bias, all who had ever been 
in India, all who were connected with the 
India Company, or who could be sup- 
posed under the influence of Government 
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by means of employments, were excluded. | as unexceptionable as the latter; as well 
h 


e court consisted of persons of high 
rank and character, and such as could not 
afford the smallest reason to apprehend 
any injustice or partiality from chen, un- 
less under the strange idea, that justice 
and impartiality were things not to be 
found amongst mankind in any class, and 
if so, then no judicature could be thought 
upright. In answer to the doubts which 
the hon. gentleman had expressed arising 
from the danger of the judges being cor- 
rupted, he thought himself’ justified in 
contending, that if there were any foun- 
‘dation for such an apprehension, there 
was also as much danger in every other 
trial, for even before a jury the judge had 
great weight and authority; he could 
positively determine on the competence 
- and admissibility of evidence ; he had 
prea influence in establishing its credi- 
ility ; and besides, it was part of his duty 
to sum up the whole and put upon it that 
construction which seemed to him most 
proper; he had, in short, in many in- 
stances, extensive power, and in others 
great influence, until that stage of the 
trial in which the jury were closeted for 
their final determination: and as the 
three judges were to be appointed, one by 
each court, there was no doubt but such 
of them would be appointed by. their 
brethren on the bench, as appeared to 
them most proper from being ia liable 
to any unfair impression or prejudice. A 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke), when 
expatiating upon the different modes of 
bringing a delinquent from that country 
to justice, had disclaimed the trial by 
jury as not calculated for the cognizance 
of such accusation, and in so doing he 
was certainly extremely prudent; he ine 
self knew too well how difficult it was to 
Pee by a bill of pains and penalties ; 
ecause, when on a former occasion he 
adopted that method, he found numbers 
of gentlemen who, though willing to pro- 
secute the accused, and to inflict an ade- 
quate punishment where guilt was proved, 
yet declared, that they would then, and 
on all occasions, set their faces against a 
bill of pains and penalties; the only re- 
maioing method, therefore, of proceeding 
was by impeachment, which the right 
hon. gentleman -had adopted in the pro- 
secution at that moment depending, as 
the only way by which justice could be 
expected. Of the two modes of trial, 
that by the present judicature, and that 
by impeachment, he thought the former 


from the purity of its appointment, as from 


the numbers of which it consisted; for 


the court of the lord High Steward might 
consist of as few members as the East In- 
dia Judicature ; and the House of Lords, 
when they sat in the high Court of Parlia- 
ment, were not subject to any challenges, 
to which this court, though not actually, 
yet, from the mode of its constitution, 
might be said virtually to have become 
liable. The hon. gentleman expresse 
his uneasiness, that no provision had been 
made to prevent the court from proceed-- 
ing to trial with shut doors; but he ap- 
prehended that the omitting to mention 
any such matter in the Bill was by no 
means a sanction for adopting acustom | 
so diametrically opposite to the common 
law, which directs, that all courts of judi- 
cature shall be open, and which of course 
the present one must be in compliance 
with the rules of common law, which are 
always to continue in force unless particu- 
larly avoided by the express words of a 
statute. On this occasion he should beg 
leave to instance the Election Bill, framed 
by Mr. Grenville, in which there was no 
particular injunction to preserve secresy 
in the proceedings of the committee to be 
appointed under it; and yet, in pursuance 
of the principles of the common law, their 
doors were always kept open. ‘he com- 
eri made of the power which the court | 
ad to adjourn from time to time, was one 
which, like some of the others, proceeded 
from the principle, that human nature was 
so depraved that no security could be ex- 
pected against wickedness and temptation. 
He should therefore attempt to give no 
answer to it upon that principle; but only . 
instance the last-mentioned judicature 
under the Election Bill, and also in the 
case of trials before the House of Peers, 
where it was the constant practice to 
adjourn de die in diem ; and yet in either 
case was it ever pretended that there was 
any danger of undue influence being used 
by his Majesty’s ministers, as was now at- 
tempted to-be suggested ? Another con- 
sideration which tended to prove the ab- 
solute impraccicability of resorting to trial 
by jury was, the great scope of evidence 
that in general it would be necessary to 
produce on such occasions: as, for exam- 
ple, in the case of sir Thomas Rumbold, 
and algo in that of Mr. Hastings, the 
evidence was so various and voluminous, 
that it was physically impossible that any 
jury could have strepgth sufficient to go 
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through it without retiring to rest, and 
without other refreshment. 

As to the objection which he had heard 
made against the admitting the writings 
and correspondences from the East Indies 
to be admitted in evidence, he appre- 
hended that gentlemen were not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with this part. of the 
subject: they seemed to think, that all 
writings whatsoever coming from that 
country were intended by the act of par- 
liament to have full validity given to them 
_ as evidence in the newly-established court ; 
but this was by no means the case, for 
every paper was liable to be scrutinized 
according to the common rules as well of 
admissibility as of credibility which were 
used with respect to other witnesses; and 
if any should appear to come from a per- 
son prejudiced or interested in the event 
of the trial, it would be considered as 
wholly inadmissible ; or if it should prove 
inconsistent, contradictory, and impro- 
bable, it would then be considered as in- 
credible. It was no new thing to bring 
the correspondence of the Company's 
servants us evidence into a court of jus- 
tice ; because the Act of 1773 had made 
a provision for the purpose, declaring such 
papers to be competent evidence; and 
Inceed, In most instances, it would prove 
impossible to investigate a complaint from 
that country without recurring to such 
sources of information; and besides the 
other arguments tending to vindicate the 
departure from the trial by jury in this 
instance, the necessity of admitting such 
evidence was a very strong one; for, how- 
ever expedient it might be in some cases 
to adopt new rulcs of evidence, it would 
prove extremely dangerous and improper 
to habituate the minds of the common 
juries of the country to such a change: 
because, being in certain cases used to 
_ look upon that as evidence which the pecu- 
larity of the matter alone rendered so, 
they might, in cases where no such pecu- 
liarity existed, be inclined to receive simi- 
Jar impressions from similar documents, 
and by those means the rules of evidence 
might become fluctuating and liable to 
change ; a circumstance to the full as 
dangerous and as necessary to guard 
against, as any change in the other forms 
of judicature could possibly be. As to 
the novelty siapuredl to this departure 
from the established practice of trial by 
jury, no such did exist; for it had long 
since been adopted both in the army and 
navy, and no person ever pretended, that 
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any precedent was likely to flow from 
the institution of naval and military courts 
martial, dangerous to the constitution and 
laws of the country. 

Respecting that part of the subject 
which related to the oath required from 
persons returning from India, to ascertain 
the amount of their acquisitions in thase 
parts, he had not completely made up hi: 
mind; but having intended to bring the 
subject before the House in a short time, 
he had been in the habit of considering 
it attentively, and should, in a few days, 
come to a settled opinion concerning it 
The reason of his doubt was the variety 
of sentiments he had met with in letters 
from India, some of which contained an 
approbation of the restriction, while others 
severely condemned it. It would how- 
ever answer part of the objections stated 
by the hon. gentleman, to shew, that ail 
of them at least were not perfectly well 
founded, and that the institution was not 
liable to the whole of the obloquy thro#n 
upon it. The hon. gentleman had cited 
‘an example, drawn from the case of his 
own colleague in the administration of 
Bengal, and had said, that if the question 
had been put to that gentleman, whether 
he should be satisfied on his return to 
England to be called upon to take an oath 
of the nature prescribed by the present 
system, he thought it highly probable 
that he would answer in the negative. 
The hon. gentleman had stated, that if the 
services of his said colleague were equil 
to his rewards, they must have been great 
indeed; which words could have no other 
implication, than that his rewards were 
greater than his services merited : was not 
this, then, a strong argument in favour of 
the oath; for, was it not as much as to 
say, that if the oath had at that time bcen 
necessary, the gentleman alluded to, having 
it before his eyes, and having also ob- 
jections to taking it as his circumstances 
then stood, would have acted in such a 
manner as to have enabled himself to take 
it with a safe conscience? By this means 
the evil would have been prevented, and 
this prevention was the chief object of 
instituting the oath; for many persons, 
though they might be inclined to submit 
to those temptations which that country 
was supposed to hold out, and which: by 
some were represented as being almost 
too strong for flesh and blood to resist; 
yet, knowing that the consequence of 
doing so must necessarily be either avow- 


ing their guilt, or adding to it the crime 
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of perjury, they would be restrained and 
prevented ; and thus the oath would ope- 
rate to strengthen and confirm their con- 
Bciences. 

The hon. gentleman had farther com- 
plained of the interrogatories which peo- 
ple were to be compelled to answer, after 
they had made a direct oath, and had re- 
presented it as a new thing thus to call 
upon men to acknowledge, that they had 
been guilty in the first instance of perjury. 
But surely, if the hon. gentleman had con- 
sidered what were, the ustial modes of 
examining upon oath in this country (for 
the principal method of sifting a witness, 
in order to ascertain the truth or falsehood 
of his testimony, was to cross-examine and 
put such questions to him, as in spite of 
all his artifice and cunning should force 
him to speak the truth), he would find no 
ground of complaint, either as to the 
novelty or hardship of the regulation. 
Such was the case of bankrupts, who, 
though in matters that might affect their 
lives, were bound by Jaw to answer such 
interrogatories touching their effects, as 
might be put to them by those intrusted 
with their affairs. On the whole, he should 
not give a negative to the present motion, 
because he had intended to bring forward 
one of an exactly similar nature, which he 
did not imagine he could do consistently 
with the forms of the House, if it were 
now rejected ; he should therefore be sa- 
tisfied with moving the previous question. 

Mr. Anstruther complained of the at- 
tempt of the right hon. gentleman to take 
the merit of reforming the errors and mis- 
chiefs of the India Bill out of the hands 
of his hon. friend. This, however, he 
must consider as a plain proof of the ob- 
stinacy of the gentlemen on the other side, 
in passing a Bill which now, at scarcely 
an interval of more than a year, appeared 
even to themselves, to call so Joudly for al- 
teration and amendment. He was of opi- 
nion, that it was by all means more de- 
sirable, that the alteration should proceed 
from the immediate motion of that House, 
than from the clamours raised against it 
in India, and therefore he ho that no 
time would be lost in bringing it to a 
speedy conclusion. He combated the 
doctrine of the right hon. gentleman, that 
the oath would operate so as to fortify and 
strengthen the consciences of the people 
in the East Indies, and prevent them from 
acting in such a manner as must reduce 
them to the alternative on their return to 
England, either of adding perjury to their 
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guilt, or of furnishing a suspicion against 
themselves by declaring the truths He 
combated this doctrine, on the grounds of 
its being a restraint only on the virtuous, 
on whom no such restraint was necessary, 
and as having no power whatever to re- 
strain the abandoned, who alone ought to 
be the objects of coercion. It was also 
unfair and cruel, inasmuch as its operation 
osine postponed for a long time, it would 
enable those who had, by rapacity and ex- 
tortion, or other illegal means, already ac- 
quired a sufficient fortune to return home 
before it should take effect ; whereas, those 
who, by a different line of conduct, had 
continued in indigence, were obliged to 
remain till after it was in force, and to 
become subject to it. Was it decent or fair 
to treat British subjects, laudably serving 
their country in India, as common bank- 
rupts ; and to talk of them as men whose 
misconduct or misfortunes had subjected 
them to the bankrupt laws before the 
House had even the shadow of a proof 
that they deserved to be considered in so 
humiliating a point of view? He was sur- 
prised that the right hon. gentleman, from 
the facility with which he recurred to the 
examples of the army and navy, had not 
been led to reflect how the doctrine of 
setting aside the trial by jury might: here- 
after be strengthened by the precedent 
now established. It might, on some future 
occasion, be thought advisable to extend 
this system to the West Indies, perhaps 
to other of our possessions; nay, to some 
part even of this island. If any opposition 
were then to be offered, how easily might 
it be answered—what objection to abolish 
the trial by jury in this place, when there 
are so many precedents in favour of the 
measure? Is not trial by jury at an end 
in the West Indies? Is it not suppressed 
in the East Indies? Is it not given up in 
the army and the navy? How then can 
you complain of its novelty? ‘The right 

on. gentleman had bf no means esta- 
blished his argument to shew that the pre- 
sent institution was equally just and fa- 
vourablé to the subject as that of trial by 
jury: for in this the party might be con- 
demned by a majority of the new court of 
judicature, which might consist of so small 
a quorum as seven, whereas a jury must 
be unanimous; and surely no person would 
attempt to argue, that it was as eligible to 
be tried by a tribunal, where the con- 
demnation was in the power of four per- 
sons, as where it was necessary that twelve 
should give it their concurrence. 
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Mr. Vansittart remarked, that as the 

hon. mover had particularly called on 
those members who served in India, he 
rose to take some notice of one part of his 
speech, which alluded to the clause of the 

ct of 1784, pe the obligation on 
gentlemen to make oath of the amount of 
their property on their arrival in England 
from the East Indies. As that was deemed. 
a hardship by gentlemen serving in India, 
he had no objection to give his consent to’ 
the repeal of it. With regard to the new 
court of judicature, he could not agree 
with the hon. gentleman, because he 
thought it a fair, impartial, and safe tri- 
bunal for any man to appeal to, and such 
as no honest man would fear to face. 

Major Scott said, he had voted for every 
part of the Bill as it now stood; but he 
was perfectly ready to declare that there 
was one part of it which he earnestly 
wished to see repealed—he meant that 
which compelled a declaration of fortunes. 
He could not agree, that there was a dif- 
ference of opinion in India upon it. From 
all the letters which he had secn or re- 
ceived, he was led to conclude that it was 
deemed a peculiar grievance. With re- 
spect to the judicature, he avowed his 
complete approbation of it; and he thought 
if crimes were committed in India, which 
afterwards came to a trial here, it was 
impossible to find a purer court; for of- 
fences committed in India could not, he 
thought, be tried by a jury in the com- 
mon modes of trial. 

Mr. Jolliffe observed, that it seemed 
agreed on all sides that the India Bill was 
defective, and required amendment; that 
some thought the government at home 
improper; that others objected to- the 
government abroad; but that all seemed 
to agree that it was capable of considera- 
able reformation. The hon. gentleman 
had moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
this purpose ; it was therefore exceedingly 
ungenerous in the right hon. gentleman to 
to resist that motion by a previous ques- 
tion, when he declared at the same time 
that he proposed to make the very same 
motion himself. This was taking all the 
merit from his hon. friend ; that was say- 
ing :—-‘* I agree with you entirely ; but be- 
cause you have brought forward this which 
every body aprroves you shall not have 
the merit: I have the strength in my 
haod ; 1 will wrest the honour and repu- 
tation from you of serving your country.” 
With respect to the government at home, 
he was of opinion that Mr. Fox’s Bill was 
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the most calculated to praduce good; for 
it gave to the state the government of the 
territory, which every body admitted was 
the Property of the state, and which that 
House had voted to be so, and it left to 
the India Company the management of 
their trade; this was all which they could 
claim. The chief cause of his rising was 
to enter his protest against the new-adopted 
mode of trial; for he considered the trial 
by jury as the great palladium of the con- 
stitution ; as the only security which Eng- 
lishmen had for their lives, their liberty, 
or their property ; as the great barrier for 
the soph against the power of the Crown, 
or the influence of the aristocra‘ic part of 
the country ; every innovation on this right, 
every, the smallest, alteration of it should 
be watched with the minutest care. How 
much, therefore, should the alarm be taken 
at—not the deviation from this mode of 
trial, not an alteration in point of form, or 
in matter of evidence, but—ran absolute 
subversion of it, by appointing a new, un- 
heard-of, unconstitutional system, which, 
if admitted to be proper in the trial of the 
delinquents from India, would be equally 
applicable to any other part of che domat- 
nions of Great Britain. - 

a previous question was put and car- 
ried, 


Debate in the Commons on the Militia 
Bill.] March 9. On the motion for go- 
ing into a Committee on the Bill to amend 
and reduce into one act, the Laws relating 
to the Militia, ; 

Mr. Pitt begged leave to trouble the 
House with his sentiments upon the sub- 
ject. Endeavours had been used to re- 
present him as hostile to the institution of 
the militia, because, when an hon. geotle- 
man had applied to him for his opinion re- 
lative to one part of its regulation, he had 
declined at the moment to give an answer, 
wishing to suspend his judgment, until he 
could enjoy the advantage of. hearing the 
arguments of those Ren emen who, from 
their being personally interested in the 
service, were most competent to the de- 
cision. The injustice of such a misrepre- 
sentation of his principles was so glaring, 
as scarcely to require an answer; for he 
had not given the smallest opportunity to 
any senilemas to say that he had expressed 
a doubt of the benefits and valuable ten- 
dency of the militia itself; he had only 
hesitated to consider whether, by a mate- 
rial saving to the public, the militia could 
be made equally beneficial to what it had 
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been on its former establishment, with a 
view as much as possible to reconcile that 
great constitutional defence of the king- 
dom, to the principles and practice of eco- 
nomy. He had made every inquiry in his 
power upon the subject from gentlemen 
much better qualified than himself, how 
to accomplish so desirable an object, and 
he found that it was the general opinion 
that the militia ought to be called out 
every year. Still, notwithstanding their 
being annually embodied, a considerable 
saving might be effected without any 
danger to the service. Yet, if it appeared 
to gentlemen, that the mode which he 
should suggest would prove a means of 
rendering the militia less effective as a na- 
tional defence, he would cheerfully give 
up his opinion; for however anxious he 
was on all occasions to spare the public 
purse, yet he could never consent to starve 
so valuable a part of the public service. 
it was always usual to keep the several 
regular regiments considerably under their 
establishment, in time of peace, because 
by so doing the army might become in- 
creased, in time of war, without adding to 
the number of the regiments, by filing 
them up to their full complement of men, 
which was certainly the most economical 
management that could be adopted, con- 
sistently with prudence and good policy, 
as it was more easy to make soldiers than 
commissioned, and more especially non- 
commissioned officers. And, in conse- 
quence of this mode being adopted, the 
rezular regiments in time of peace never 
had above two-thirds of their establish- 
ment complete. He proposed that the 
same principle should be applied to the 
militia; that the whole number of men 
should be balloted for and enrolled, but 
that only two-thirds of them should be 
employed. Those that were to be so, be- 
ing appointed for the actual duty, and to 
continue so during the whole period of 
their service, by which means, one-third 
of the expense of their pay would be saved, 
deducting only so much as would neces- 
sarily go to defray the expense of the an- 
nual muster. There would, besides, be a 
farther saving of one-third in the article 
of clothing, which two savings would 
amount to about 40,000/. 
Mr. Rolle thought the annual embody- 
ing of the militia was prejudicial to the 
morals of the people, as it-gave them ha- 
bits of debauchery and idleness, and made 
them dissatisfied when they 
their wives and families. 


returned to 
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Colonel Orchard contended, that the. 
militia did not injure the morals of the 
people. 

Mr. Yourxg spoke in favour of annually 
embodying the militia, that gentlemen 
might know their neighbours, and be 
able to inform themselves of their cha- 
racters, as to who were poachers, drunk- 
ards, or quarrelsome, and also for the pur- 
pose of rendering the corps more service- 
able. 

Sir Edward Astley observed, that the in- 
stitution, considered in a general point of 
view, merited the warm encouragement of 
the state; yet he feared that, in some re- 
spects, the present reyulations were far 
from unexceptionable. He thought 28 
days too short a period of time for the 
militia to be trained and exercised with 
any effect. He would, therefore, mention 
a proposal which appeared to him more 
likely to prove generally useful, and that 
was, that instead of five, the militia should 
be balloted for four years only, and that | 
they should be trained and exercised for 
two months together in every second year. 

Capt. Berkeley apologized for troubling 
the House on a question so remote from 
the line of his service; but he only rose. 
to say, that a relation of his Neat erke- 
ley), whom no person could pretend to 
think the worst officer in the service, had 
been consulted on the subject, and had 
entirely coincided in opinion with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Drake, having acknowledged him- 
self most zealously anxious for the prospe- 
rity of the militia, as the natural and con- 
stitutional defence of the country, added, 
that he considered the gentlemen who had 
dedicated their time without doors to mo- 
difying and digesting the Bill, as delegates 
from the meeting which so laudably turned 
their attention to an object of great na- 
tional importance, and therefore he should 
bow to their authority. The gentlemen 
of that description had signified their ap- 
probation of the proposal of the right hon. 
gentleman who so excellently managed the 
finances of the kingdom, and their sanction 
was a sufficient reason for him to vote for 
it. As to the objection started by an hon. 
gentleman, that calling out the militia was 
injurious to the morals of the men, he 
must beg leave to answer, that he had not 
studied the distinction between civil and 
military morals ; if he had, the considera- 
tion would, probably, have given birth to 
some florid ideas; but perhaps it nas as 
well that he had not. To reconcile public 
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service with public economy, was the great | liament that he had found the militia use- 


_ end of every good government; and, with 
this idea, he gave the right hon. gentle- 
man full credit for the middle line of con- 
duct which he had pointed out between 
expense and utility. . 
Sir John Miller felt it impossible to 
mention the institution of the militia, with- 
out the fullest. expressions of applause. 
He acknowledged its utility, and hoped 
the country would. never be deprived of so 
constitutional a defence. With regard to 
the Bill, he relied chiefly on the abilities 
and experience of those who had prepared 
it, and from confidence in their judgment 
he would give it bis support. The sword 
should in a free country be placed only in 
the hands of those, who had property as 
well as liberty to preserve and defend. 
With regard to Great Britain, the root of 
her power, offensive and defensive, lay al- 
most exclusively in her navy and her mi- 
litia; they were both great national ob- 
jects, and ought to be cherished and en- 
couraged by that House. He traced the 
origin of the militia from the reign of Al- 
fred, to the present period. That great 
and wise prince, by the aid of his militia, 
defeated a powerful invasion headed by 
Hastings, a warlike Dane. Henry the 
2nd, to guard against external insult, and 
to provide for internal security, fixed an 
assize of arms, in conformity to which 
every subject was to be armed and disci- 
plined. ‘Lhe militia of England, in the 
time of queen Elizabeth, amounted to 
140,000 fighting men, besides what Wales 
could supply, all of the inhabitants in 
which quarter were ready to receive and 
properly to entertain the contents of the 
Spanish armada. In the reign of James 
the Ist, the militia of England consisted of 
160,000 fighting men, all well armed and 
well disciplined. The civil war between 
Charles the Ist and the Parliament, dif- 
fused the ancient, military spirit through 
the whole body of the people; and it was 
notorious, that the British name and British 
glory were never more revered than un- 
der Cromwell. Charles 2. imported, at 
the Restoration, vice, profligacy, and de- 
bauchery. The military spirit af the na- 

- tion was then lost. He distrusted the mi- 
litia. Brought up in arbitrary principles, 
he suffered the institution gradually to de- 
cay, and substituted guards and garrisons, 
consisting at first of 5,000, and afterwards 
of 8,000 men, in their room. James 2. 
disarmed the militia, and substituted an 
army of 30,000 men, declaring to his Par- 
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less and unserviceable by experience, aod 
insisting upoo supplies to support his io- 
creased military establishment. The sub- 
sequent reigns of William and Anne were 
distinguished only by wars abroad and 
factions at home. Many attempts were 
afterwards made to revive a national mi- 
litia, Dut in vain, till that great and ever- 
to-be-revered Minister laid the so-long- 
wished-fur foundation, upon which we 
were, he trusted, with the aid of his suc- 
cessor in name, virtues, talents, and situa- 
tion, to raise a proper superstructure. He 
felt shame and mortification at our being 
occasionally obliged to import foreign mer- 
cenaries to defend our commerce and cop- 
stitution, our liberties, our properties, and 
our capital. With regard to the present 
Bill, he hoped the Hoase would yo literally 
into the completion of it, and give those 
who had brought it forward full praise and 
ample aid, so as to render the militia an 
honourable, a useful, and an economical 
safeguard to the country. 

Mr. Pitt’s proposgtion was received, and 
the House adjourned. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion for the 
Delhi Paners.| March 17. Mr. Fox 
moved, ‘* That the Entries on the Journal 
of the House, of the 28th of May 1782, of 
the six Resolutions reported from the 
committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider farther of the 
several reports which had been made from 
the Committee of Secrecy, relating to the 
affairs of the East India Company, aod 
which were then agreed to by the House,” 
might be read. And the same having 
been read, 

Mr. Fox rose and observed, that he was 
perfectly convinced, that, previously to all 
endeavours for the successful introduction 
of a motion for papers, effectually and 
substantially, although perhaps not for- 
mally similar to that which, during the 
course of a preceding debate, received 
the investigation, and—with concern he 
spoke it—suffered under the dissent of 
the House, an apology was due to them 
upon the principle that it must always 
prove indecent frivolously to trespass upon 
their attention. But if he ever had rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the decision of 
that House; if he ever thought a motion 
of the first importance to the honour and 
dignity of the House required a re-con- 
sideration, it was the motion for the Delht 
papers; and that, because the decision 
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the House had come to when they nega- 
tived it, had proved a decision in the 
teeth of the resolutions just read, and in 
defiance of every sound and solid argu- 
ment advanced in support of those resolu- 
tions. It was, therefore, for no light or 
trivial purpose that he again begged the 
House, for the sake of its own dignity, for 
the sake of its own honour; for the sake 
of national justice and national character, 
to te-consider what they had decided 
upon, and, before they confirmed a denial 
of the Delhi papers—which denial, it ap- 
peared to him, they could not confirm, 
without loading themselves with disgrace 
and impeaching their own honour and 
dignity—to weigh well what they were 
about, to reflect a little on the frivolous 
point of view in which such an ill-judged 
confirmation would place their own reso- 
lutions, and the effect which it must 
necessarily have upon the conduct of the 
Company’s servants in India. He begged 
them also to recollect, that in passing the 
resolutions of the 28th of May, 1782, they 
had held out,to the country powers of In- 
dia a code of wise, wholesome, and salu- 
tary laws, as the basis of the conduct of 
the British government in India in future; 
and that the House had, in fact, pledged 
_ itself to adhere to the letter and spirit of 
their own resolutions. These were surely 
great and important considerations, con- 
siderations which ought to have a deep 
effect on the minds of gentlemen before 
they gave a vote, which must involve in 
zt so many and such interesting conse- 
quences. Some persons had supposed 
that our Government and Constitution 
were attended by certain disadvantages 
with respect to their intercourse with fo- 
reign states, arising from the public man- 
ner in which many important parts of our 
administration must necessarily be con- 
clucted; but from this evil, if an evil it 
was, &@ most Important good would be 
found to result, when it was considered 
hhow far this publicity tended to create a 
confidence in all other nations, and how 
strongly it contributed to bind us to cer- 
tain defined and specific modes of poli- 
tical conduct. From hence it arose, that 
we could lay down (as we had done in 
the present instance) a particular system 
of proceeding, for the due observation of 
which all those states might reasonably 
Jook to us; an advantage not in the power 
of any arbitrary government whatsoever ; 
for if a king were to issue an edict, setting 
forth the principles by which he intended 
[ VOL. XxV. ] 
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to conduct himself with respect to foreign 
nations, it would be received only as a 
notification of the will of the minister of 
the day, who, by death or disgrace, might 
lose his situation, and leave room for & 
successor of different sentiments, who, of 
course, would pursue a different line of 
conduct; whereas, with us, when the Bri- 
tish House of Commens published asystem — 
of foreign administration, they not onl 
committed the whole nation in the per- 
sons of their representatives, but abso- 
lutely bound individually, as well aH those 
who had already been ministers, and had 
a prospect of being so for many years to 
come, as those who were so for the pre- 
sent. That he might, if possible, still 
more impress the House with a proper . 
idea of the magnitude of the duty which 
they had engaged to perform, when they 
voted the resolutions of 1782, he should 
not hesitate to describe them as measures 
of a strong nature, and affording, he be- 
lieved, the first instance of that House 
thinking that it became them to depart so 
far out of their immediate province, as to 
interfere with any part of the exercise of 
the executive government; a circum- 
stance which they certainly would not 
have consented to, but from the extra» 
ordinary complexion of the case, which 
seemed to call for peculiar notice, and-a 
peculiar mode of proceeding. 

Having premised these observationd, 
Mr. Fox entered into a discussion of the 
principles on which the House usually 
called for papers, declaring that they 
never did it lightly; and being conscious 
that they ought not to do it lightly, he 
never had, nor would attempt to move for 
any that he was not convinced were abso- | 
lutely necessary for some great and useful 
public purpose. The House, he was aware, 
ought not to grant any other ; and, it was 
true, he was willing to admit, that papers 
necessary for some great and useful publi¢ 
purpose might be called for, the peoduclag 
of which might, nevertheless, be attended 
with mischief to the state, of such a dane 
gerous tendency, as would more than 
overbalance the good that might arisé 
from the purpose being answered for which 
they were moved, and which, therefore, 
afforded his Majesty’s ministers sound and 
cogent reasons for refusing them; andj 
under such circumstances it was undoubt 
edly their duty to refuse them. But 
thoagh he was ready to admit this, yet-hé 
held, that in all such cases, the refusal 
ought not to rest solely on the bare ipse 
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dixit of a minister; that many questions 
of confidence might, it was true, be agi- 
tated, on which a minister's word ought to 
be taken ; but then, something, at least, 
ought to be stated, in order to convince 
‘the House that mischief might arise if the 
motion were complied with. 

In regard to the motion in question, the 
motion with which .he should conclude 
what he had to say, for the Delhi papers, 
it had been on a former day stated by his 
right hon. friend, the avowed accuser of 

r. Hastings, that those papers were ma- 
terial to the matter in charge, and there- 
fore they had been called for; but, mate- 
rial as they were, if they were not granted, 
his right hon. friend had declared, he al- 
ready was in possession of sufficient ma- 
terials to prove and make good every 
thing that he had said at various times re- 
specting the delinquency of the late go- 
vernor-general of India: his character, 
therefore, was safe, and on shore. This, 
Mr.-Fox said, which he was satisfied was 
perfectly true in respect to his right hon. 
friend, he wished was equally true in re- 
spect to that House. He wished that 
House to be on shore, and its character 
safe ;.and therefore it was, that he should 
again call for the papers. But before he 
did so, let the House recollect upon what 

round the papers had been once refused. 

t had been stated by the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite to him, that the papers 
were not essential to the charge against 
Mr. Hastings; that they proved nothing, 
Mr. Hastings not having authorized major 
Brown to enter into a treaty with the 
shah ;: and, thirdly, that they involved in 
them secrets respecting the negociations 
that had during the. war been carried on 
in India, the divulging of which would 
_ tend to disturb the tranquillity of the re- 
spective Powers concerned in those trea- 
ties, and to induce censequences that 
might be attended with danger to the Bri- 
tish state. | 

For his own part, he was confident that 
he should not experience much difficulty 
in proving that these grounds of denial 
either did not apply, or were not suff- 
ciently material to justify. withholding the 
papers; and to establish his position he 
might venture to rest much of his reason- 
ing on the Jetters of major Brown to Mr. 
Hastings. It was manifest that a treaty 
of offensive alliance had been negociated 
with the Mogul, which was directly con- 
trary to the express resolution of that 
House. It was manifest, from major 
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Brown's letter, that Mr. Hastings had 
authorized that negociation, and that, in 
major Brown’s opinion, good faith, mo- 
rality, and justice, required that assistance 
should be afforded the Mogul, in com. 
pliance with the terms ofthat treaty. The 
emphatic words of major Brown’s letter 
were, ‘“¢ we have offered to treat; he has 
accepted: we have annexed conditions, 
he has approved of them.” The words 
proved incogtestably that the treaty com- 
menced by voluntary offer on our part; 
and the subsequent words in which major 
Brown in his letter proceeds to urge Mr. 
Hastings, for the sake of the good faith, 
morality, and justice of the British nation, 
to send troops to the assistance of the 
Mogul, to lay siege to certain districts of 
country, in order to drive out the iohabi- 
tants, and to give the lands to the troops 
for their subsistence, proved equally for. 
cibly that the treaty was a treaty of of- 
fensive alliance. It was evident that the 
resolution of the House had been trampled 
on and contemned by Mr. Hastings in this 
instance; and it was more than matter of 
suspicion, that the treaty was never in- 
tended to have been concluded when it 
was begun. When, during the former de- 
bate on the same subject, he was complain- 
ing that the resolution had been infringed 

by Mr. Hastings, who began to negociate 

a treaty of offensive alliance, the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer had thought pro- 

per to say across the House, ‘a treaty 

never completed ;”? he therefore must 

beg leave to know whether he was to un- 

derstand from those words that it was 

taken as a merit that the Compsny’s ser- 

vants in India got into this dilemma; they 

had violated the resolutions of the House 

by commencing a treaty, which local or 

temporary policy might appear to make it 

expedient to commence, and then they 

had violated the national faith by deceiv- 

ing the Mogul, and refusing to conclude 

the treaty so commenced; thus proving 

to the princes of Hindostan how little 

security was, on the one hand, afforded 

them by the code of laws held out to them 

in the resolutions of the British House of 
Commons, and how little safety was, on 

the other hand, to be acquired by entering 

into treaties of alliance with the British 

government in India. 

He felt himself thoroughly justified in 
contending that, in spite of any narrow 
principle which temporary distress or local 
circumstances might seem to call for, such 
as keeping the Mogul out of the hands of 
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the French or of Tippoo Sultan, it ill be- 
came a nation of great weight and cha- 
racter, like Great Britain, to depart from 
general systems, founded in wisdom and in 
justice, for any such petty considerations ; 
that if such narrow policy were to justify 
a departure from a great parliamentary 
system, there was an end of the utility of 
laying down a code of Jaws, to be made 
the foundation of a government, of simpli- 
city, of publicity, and of good faith. In 
fact, the whole of the negociation had 
been secretly carried on by Mr. Brown, 
as the agent of Mr. Hastings. With re- 
spect to the ground of refusal of the pa- 
pers, on the plea that their production 
would betray some secrets of negociation, 
the divulging of which might disturb the 
tranquillity of the powers of Hindostan, 
and prove dangerous to the safety of the 
state, lie must candidly confess that it was 
most: difficult to meet it with any argu- 
ment; the other side of the House having 
eu him so little to lay hold of, and not 

aving said enough to enable him to guess 
even at what the danger could possibly be 
which would arise, were the state secrets, 
which they so much dreaded to lay open, 
to become divulged. Situated, however, 
as he was in these respects, he could, 
without hesitation, declare, that no govern- 
ment secret of any kind could justify the 
withholding papers which were to enable 
the House to support and substantiate the 
resolutions to which they stood solemnly 
pledged. For what was it but to say to 
the princes in India, ** We know our ser- 
vants have committed delinquencies, and 
we are canvinced that they have broken 
faith with you; but we must not inquire 
into their condact, because that would be- 
tray state secrets, that would develope 
gtate mysteries, which must be kept sa- 
cred !? Would. not every man in India 
laugh at so absurd a reason for refusing 
to do justice? Would it not plainly ap- 

ear that the Board of Control, and that 
Frouse, were following the exact steps of 
the old Boards of Directors? That they 
were laying down complete systems of 
ethics in their orders and resolutions, but 
refusing to take the only means possible 
to enforce their performance? The effect 
of such conduct was too manifest to need 
iilustration. Instead of reformation in 
India, it would encourage abuse, and in- 
crease delinquency ; the Board of Control 
and the House of Commons would be 
answerable for having suffered the Com- 
pany’s servants, employed in the govern- 
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ment of Infia, to believe themselves’ se- 
cure from inquiry, and safe from punish- 
ment. What was it but to put it in the 

ower of a minister to interfere in every 
investigation, and, by his single veto, put 
a stop to the process, and defeat the aim 
of that House in the exercise of its first 
great constitutional character—that of the 
grand inquest of the nation? Armed with 
such a power, to what lengths might not 
a minister proceed? Every criminal, how- 
ever notorious his delinquency, however 
numerous his crimes, however injurious - 
to the national honour, would only have 
to secure the minister’s protection to be 
able to laugh at accusation, and set. con- 
viction at defiance ! | 

Much had been said by the friends of 
ministers concerning secrets; but there 
could be no secret in question; nor could 
the papers called for possibly make. a 
thing public which was not already well 
known in India. If it were asked why he, 
who was so strenuous for the publishing 
of every matter relative to India, and so 
urgent in contending that nothing respect- 
ing that country ought to remain a secret, 
did not hold the same argument with re- 
spect to the European Powers, and in like 
manner maintain that nothing which re- 
garded treaties and negociations between 
the court of Great Britain and any court 
of Europe, ought to be made a state secret 
in that House, by any of his Majesty’s 
ministers, he would answer that question 
by proposing another. Had that House 
ever expressly laid down rules of admi- 
nistration for the executive government 
with regard to European Powers? Most 
certainly it had not; and that for ver 
clear and obvious reasons. Why had it 
done otherwise :vith respect to the admi- 
nistration of the executive government of 
the British possessions in India? Because 
from the series of abuses, mismanagement, 
and delusion, which had crept into the 
conduct of the executive government in 
India, the British honour was tarnished, | 
and the native princes no lunger had con- 
fidence in British faith. Nothing, there- 
fore, but the interference of Parliament 
could redeem the national credit, and re- 
store it in the eyes of the country powers 
in Hindostan. Having so interfered, and 
having laid down the code of laws which 
could alone support a system of govern- 
ment adapted to the nature of the case, 
and likely to regain the confidence of the 
native princes—a sytem of government 
founded on simplicity, publicity, and good 
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faith, would that House, on the mere pre- 
tence of a state secret, without the small- 
est information ta prove that there was a 
real state secret in the way, with nothing 
more than a minister’s :pse dixit fot it, 
shut their eves to what every man who 
_ was not wilfully blind must see the neces- 
sity of—to their proceeding to substantiate 
their resolutions and fulfil their promises, 
to which they all stood so particularly 
pledged? Even yet, however, he should: 
not relinquish his hopes that the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) would rescue 
the House from the disgrace of having 
been persuaded by him to vote resolutions, 
which, if the papers were refused, it would 
be fair to say he never meant should be 
acted upon. Let the right hon. gentle- 
man recollect what had been done Jast 
year by the Board of Control respecting 
the debts of the nabob of Arcot. Ifhe 
did not know the circumstance, he would 
power him of it; but most probably he 

new it more correctly than he did ; if he 
did not, however, he would inform him of 
the fact. It was this:—that so far from 
the management then made being attended 
to, new loans were at this time going on, 
and new debts contracting. Mr. Fox 
concluded with moving, ‘“ That there be 
laid before this House an Extract of Ben- 
gal Consultations, dated 20th January, 
1784, as far as rclates to any Letter re- 
ceived from major Brown, dated the 30th 
of December, 1783.”? 

Mr. Fitt observed, that could he enter- 
tain a wish to have the question totally 
thrown aside, his wish might, with facility, 
be completed; because as no parlizmen- 
tary reason could be assigned why a mo- 
tion should be made twice in the course 
of the same session for the production of 
papers, more than for any other purpose, 
he might object against and absolutely 
prevent its introduction; yet, in the pre- 
sent case, he would not. avail himself of 
the standing order, as he felt an inclina- 
tion to answer some parts of the right 
hon. gentleman’s argument, He agreed 
with almost every one of the right hon. 


gentieman’s principles, as well with re-. 


spect to the policy of the East India go- 
vernment, as with respect to the right and 
seed of that House to inquire into all the 
abuses. which might arise in it; but in the 
conclustuns which had drawg from 
those principles, he widely and completely 
differed from Lim. He had formerly given 
his sentiments concerning the subject of 


granting official papers for the purpose of 
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facilitating a criminal inquiry, and he 
would again briefly repeat them. He was 
of opinion, that, on a motion for papers 
with such a view, it was necessary, first to 
shew a probable ground of guilt; next, 
that the papers required were n 
to substantiate that guilt; and lastly, that 
they might be made public without any 
dangerous consequences to the state. He 
should argue the present question on those 
‘seeerae and if the House should not 
e perfectly satisfied that on each of them 
the motion ought to be rejected, he should 
acquiesce in their opinion. The nght 
hon. gentleman had charged Mr. Hastings 
with a number of offences, to which, as he 
contended, the papers now required had a 
reference. The first charge was, that he 
had entered into an offensive alliance with 
the Great Mogul, and, by so doing, had 
acted in defiance, not only of the order of 
the court of directors, but of the resolu- 
tion of that House, in approving of those 
orders by which they had prohibited the 
government of Bengal from entering into 
any offensive alliance with the Powers of 
the East. In the first place, those resolu- 
tions, which, he admitted with the right 
hon. gentleman, were singular in them- 
selves, and only to be accounted for and 
justified by the peculiar situation of the 
affairs of India, did not prohibit, in strict 
and implicit construction, every particular 
alliance of the nature alluded to, but onl 
restrained a wanton habit of making su 
engagements ; for it would prove highly 
impolitic and absurd to forbid, in all cases 
whatsoever, the making of offensive alli- 
ances, as situations might occur in which 
they would be indispensably necessary ; 
but in the present case, it was needless to 
inquire into the latitude which was left to 
the servants of the Company io India, to 
exercise a discretion in the forming of- 
fensive alliances, as he could shew that, 
in this at Jeast, there was no such alliance 
either formed or authorized by Mr. Haste 
ings. The right hon. gentleman had en- 
tertained a presumption from the letter of 
major Brown, that he had been commis- 
sioned by Mr. Hastings to negociate a 


‘treaty of offensive alliance with the Mogul, 


and this was the only ground of such 8 
suspicion; the most satisfactory method 
of course, in which that question could be 
ascertained, was, to read parts of major 
Brown’s correspondence, and to try whe- 
ther it contained any thing either to cone 
tradict or to confirm that presumption; 
this he Lad accordingly done, and should 


. 
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again read & part of it to the House, by 
which they would become enabled to judge 
how far the right hon. gentleman was jus- 
tified in presiling: that Mr. Hastings had 
employed major Brown to conclude the 
alliance in question. 
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ance from the Bengal government, but 
was expressly directed to avoid any posi- 
tive engagements until he should have re- 
ferred to the council the proposals made 
by the Mogul; and particularly, an ac- 
count of the manner in which any force 


it was necessary for gentlemen to look | the presidency might afford him were: to 
back upon the situation of India at the | be employed, and the resources by which — 
eriod when the transactions took place, | it was to be paid. These were the objects 
oy which it would be found, that then a ! of major Brown’s mission : the consequence 
most dangerous attack was made on the | was, that the Mogul, unwilling to espouse 
Compaay’s possessions by the European | the party of Tippoo Saib and France, ex- 
enemy of this country, in conjunction with | pressed a willingness to enter into a treaty 
the most formidable of all the princes of | 
India, Tippoo Saib: that the last-men- | 
tioned prince, well knowing the influence 
which the name of the Mogul had upon 


of an offensive nature with the government 
of Bengal, of which major Brown gave 
notice to the council, who refused to enter 
‘into it. This circumstance of the attempts 


the feelings and the prejudices of his coun- 
trymen, was exercising all his endeavours 
to pp te over to his interests; that he 
was making him offers of assistance in re- 
instating him in the power and conse- 
quence which he had lost, and even of 
great sums of money to bribe him into his 
arty; and that if he had succeeded, an 
insurmountable addition would have been 
made to the difficulties under which the 
English government had to struggle. That 
in order to counteract this, it became ne- 
cessary for the servants of the Company 
to exert themselves to the utmost to in- 
gratiate themselves with the court of 
Delhi, and by such means secure to their 
employers that great body of strength and 
influence which would naturally result 
from the countenance of the shah; and 
this more especially, as the Mogul had re- 
- cently lost his minister, a person highly 
serviceable to the British administration, 


being closely connected by ties of friend-. 


ship with the Vizier, who was a decided 
favourer of this country ; and that it was 
determined by the unanimous voice of the 
council to send an ambassador to Delhi, 
in order. to secure as much as possible an 
amicable disposition in that court. ‘That 
Mr. Hastings appointed major Browa to 
the embassy, and. that his instructions 
were, first, to fulfil the formalities of re- 
spect and compliment to the person from 
whom the Company acknowledged to hold 
all their possessions ; next, to condole with 
him on the death of his minister; and, 
lastly, to consult with him on the means of 
restoring him to that power and conse- 
quence which his predecessors enjoyed, 
but which he had been deprived of. He 
was also to encourage with as much ad- 
dress and delicacy as possible, overtures 
of an alliance. and applications for assist- 


| of the French and Tippoo Saib, to unite 


to their joint powers the authority of the 
Mogul, reminded him of what had dropped 
from the noble lord aah during the 
course of a former debate. The noble 
lord had paused for some time, to consider 
what connexion there could possibly be 
between any rok eee power and the 
court of Delhi, and had particularly al~ 
luded to France—** What,” said the noble 
lord, «‘ has France to do with Delhi?” 
and the noble lord attempted to turn into 
ridicule the idea of supposing that it was 
necessary to secure that court, to prevent 
its falling in with the views of our enemies; 
but from the facts which appeared upon 
the face of major Brown’s letter, on which, 
for other purposes, so much reliance had 
been placed, the noble lord might inform 
himself better respecting the subject, and 
see that France had very material objects 
in view in an intercourse and connexion 
with the court of Delhi. [Mr. Pitt now read 
that part of major Brown’s instructions 
to which he had referred before, whence 
it appeared from that gentleman's own 
words, that he was expressly restrained 
from concluding or even proposing any 
treaty, until he had laid the whole pro- 
gress of his negociation before the coun- 
cil, and had their approbation to proceed 
upon it.] Mr. Pitt was asked from the 
other side of the House, what was the 
date of the letter? He informed them; 
and added, that the date led him to an- 
other circumstance entitled to particular 
observation, and this was, that the letter 
bore a date subsequent to one of the pew 


-rieds in which the right hon. gentleman 
supposed Mr. Hastings to have given the 


instructions against which he complained. 
If, therefore, any such instructions were 
given, it must, according to the right hon. 


~ 
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rentleman, have been at the time when 
r. Hastings met major Brown at Luck- 
now; but the right hon. gentleman had 
marked that as the time when it was de- 
termined to depart from and violate the 
treaty, so that it was impossible that he 
could then have given any such instruc- 
tions. Thus, he apprehended, he had 
sufficiently proved, that.no such treaty 
was ever undertaken by Mr. Hastings, 
and so it became impossible that the other 
charge, of having departed from and vio- 
lated his treaty, could have any aang or 
authority whatsoever. The right hon. 
gentleman had also accused Mr. ‘Hastings 
of prosecuting his negociations with the 
Mogul without the privacy of the council, 
contrary to the duty of his station; but 
here again were the records of the council 
* to contradict him; for, as the letters of 
major Brown proved that he had not be- 
gun a negociation for an offensive treaty 
at all, so it was proved by those that he 
had never intended to do so without ap- 
plying to the council for their encourage- 
ment. | 
_ He should now trouble the House with 
some brief remarks concerning the charge 
of having suffered the Mogul to unite with 
the Mahratta Powers, which a right hon. 
“hae (Mr. Burke) had said it was 
is duty, by force of arms to have pre- 
vepted; but before he went farther on 
that subject, he begged gentlemen to ad- 
vert to the inconsistency of one gentle- 
man’s complaining of a governor for en- 
tering into an offensive treaty, and another 
as bitterly inveighing against him for not 
actually taking up arms, and this from 
ersons who appeared to go hand in hand 
in the whole proceeding! With respect to 
this union of the Mogul with the Mahrat- 
tas, he should only observe, that if that 
had not taken place, one or the other of 
these two circumstances must have oc- 
curred ; either he must have fallen into 
the hands of the French and Tippoo Saib, 
or become connected with the East India 
Company by such an alliance as was now 
so severely reprobated. But, in fact, if he 
were inclined to do what his duty re- 
strained him from doing,—tol ay open se- 
crets, of which the interests of the country 
required a concealment,—he could easil 
prove, that the junction of the Mogul wit 
these potentates was of the highest ad- 
vantage to the Company. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman had objected to the mode in 
which the court of directors had inquired 
Into the negociation with the court o 
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Delhi, making major Brown the object of 
their inquiry instead of his employer, Mr. 
Hastings, whom they entirely passed by ; 
but surely, it was a severer method against 
the principal to apply to the agents in 


such cases, for it was putting him on his 


guard, and pointing out to him the neces- 
sity of proving against his employer all 
such facts as, if brought home to him, 
must, in the end, come upon himself, and 
was of course adding one person more 
lis him the most deeply interested) to 

e list of the accusers; so that in truth, 
the calling upon major Brown in the first 
instance, was the most likely way of bring- 
ing forth all the circumstances against Mr. 
Hastings, supposing the transactions to 
have been criminal, whilst it by no means 
tendcd to produce any thing in his favour. 

From all this it must appear, that there 
was no presumptive ground for a charge 
of criminality sufficient to warrant the dis- 
closure of papers alleged to be of a dan- 
gerous fendeney: but, as the right hop. 
gentleman had said so much on that head, 
he should take up as little of the time of 
the House as possible to give him an an- 
swer. He believed, if he were determined 
to prove to the House, that the papers 
were really dangerous and improper to be 
made public, he could do it in a very short 
and compendious way, to which he con- 
fessed he should prove extremely averse. 
This methdd, in short, was,. by producing 
them ; for he would undertake to say, that 
were they to be read by the members, 
there could be but one opinion upon them, 
that of censure against him for consenting 
to grant papers of a nature so extremely 
delicate, and so likely to injure our in- 
terests in India, by exposing to each other 
the views and considerations under which 
each ot the princes of that country had 
been governed in their arrangements with 
us. He had been called upon to: point 
out how the production of the papers 
would prove dangerous; but surely by 
making the attempt he should literally in- 
cur the danger; for how could he explain 
the danger of communicating secrets, with- 
out in a great measure making the secrets 
themselves known? He had already said 
as much, and perhaps more, than he could 
with safety say upon the subject; and 
doubtless it could not be supposed, but 
that if he consulted his own ease rather 
than his duty, he must wish at once to 
consent to granting of the papers; and in- 
deed, when he considered, that as yet, all 
the papers granted were of a nature cal- 
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culated to support the charges against 
Mr. Hastings, and that those now moved 
for were such, as would place in a con- 
spicuous point of view, the most merito- 
rious and brilliant part of his administra- 
tion, he could not help lamenting, from 
motives of compassion and justice, that in 
compliance with his duty, he must object 
to their production. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had ‘attempted to shew, that on the 
same principles as those on which the pre- 
sent motion was objected to, any public 
delinquent might be screened from punish- 
ment and the censure of that House by 
the bare tpse dizit of the minister. That 
the documents necessary to the proof of 
his guilt could not be produced with safety ; 
but when circumstances such as he had 
mentioned, as well of the innocence, nay 
the merit, of the transaction imputed as 
criminal, as of the extreme delicacy of the 
papers demanded, were urged, could it 
possibly be said, that the question rested 
upon the ipse dizit of the minister? Or 
could a precedent be established under 
such circumstances as the present, which 
could ever apply to. cases wherein those 
or similar circumstances did not exist? 
Where, on the contrary, they occurred, 
he trusted that all precedents would prove 
unnccessary, and that the House, guided 
by pee rules of common. sense and 
political expedience, wovld never meet 
such applications with their unmerited 
_eoncurrence. | , 

Mr. Sheridan remarked, that in spite 
of the extensive talents and brilliant elo- 
quence of the right hon. gentleman, his 
observations were much too barren of 
solid argument to constitute a refutation of 
the reasoning of his right hon. friend, who 
had unanswerably contended for the pro- 
duction of the papers, upon the proof, 
which he as irrefragably established, that 
they contained the clearest and most in- 
controvertible evidence, of a negociation 
for an offensive alliance entered into by 
Mr. Hastings with the country powers ; 
nor had his right hon. friend maintained 
by less unquestionable allegations, that 
were these wonderfully secret papers di- 
vulged, no danger whatever could accrue 
to the state from their publicity. For his 
own part he must confess, that were he to 
place an approving confidence in the mea- 
sures of an ‘administration, and any hon. 
member should move a question for pa- 
pers affecting the executive government 

of the ab and his Majesty's ministers 
who were to be responsible, should stand 
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up and declare, that the granting the pa- 


rs would prove dangerous to the state, 
e would desist from pressing such a mo- 
tion. But was this the case now? No; 
the right hon. gentleman, as his Majesty's 
minister,’ was not responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the executive government 
of India; that government was not the 
government of his Majesty, whose name 
and authority had no connexion with it; 
it was merely the government of a trading 
Company, conducted by their servants, 
and therefore all ideas of confidence in 
the King’s ministers were out of the ques- 
tion. What was the Board of Control? 
Nothing more than another Board of Di- 
rectors, of a superior order indeed, and 
nominated by his Majesty in the first in- 
stance. But it was rather curious, that 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas) 
should be one of the persons, and perhaps 
the principal, in talking of India secrets, 
and refusing necessary papers on that 
ground, when he himself had formed his 
own motions for papers in 1781 and 1782, 
in the broadest and most general words; 
calling for all the papers relating to the 
revenue, the civil government, and so | 
on: at that time, and it was a time of 
war, nobody dreamt of a secret respecting 
India. How happened it, then, that when 
the conduct of lord Clive was under in- 
quiry, when every other India inquiry 
was going on, that from the earliest pe- 
riods it had never been discovered, that 
there might be a state secret in India, till 
the year 1786. It was downright nonsense 
to talk with a grave face about secrecy 
and the dangerous tendency of letting the 
papers moved for be seen, when it was 
well known, not only what were their con- 
tents, but every transaction to which they 
alluded.—In order more fully to convince 
the House that the papers would establish 
a most extraordinary series of duplicity in 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings, respecting 
the negociation with the Mogul, Mr. She- 
ridan went into a detailed investigation of 
every minute circumstance of the trans- 
actions of major Brown, from the time of 
his leaving Calcutta, in October, 1783, to 
the arrival of Mr. Hastings at Lucknow, 
with all the relative facts of the flight of 
the son of the Mogul; of that prince’s 
reception by Mr. Hastings and the nabob 
of Oude; the seizure of the old minister 
of the Mogul by the vizier Aphrasaad 


-Cawn, and the putting the Mogul into the 


hands of Madagee Scindia; reasoning upon 
each particular as he proceeded, and de- 
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ducing such inferences as he conceived 
the premises clearly warranted: all these, 
he contended, concarred in proying, that 
Mr. Hastings had acted in @ Manner so 
intricate and extraordinary, Gisy though 
he by no means wished it to be understood 
as suggesting it either as a charge or an 
insinuation, that Mr. Hastings was con- 
scious of being guilty, yet with the purest 
innocence on the part of that gentleman, 
the suspicion to which it gave rise (at 
least in his mind) was, that Mr. Hastings, 
from an idea, that the party he considered 
as his political enemies were in power at 
home, might entertain a wish to provide 
himself a refuge at the court of Delhi. 
Major Scott said :—The hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, has treated the subject in 
so extraordinary a manner, that I am ab- 
solutely lost-in astonishment, and find it 
impossible for me to follow him; yet I 
will endeavour, Sir, by a plain and faith- 
ful relation of facts, to render the subject 
intelligible to the good sense of this House. 
But before I proceed to detail the circum- 
stances of major Brown’s negociations, 
permit me to remark upon a most extra- 
ordinary supposition in the conclusion of 
the hon. gentleinan’s speech. One way of 
accounting for major Brown’s proposal for 
the British government of Bengal to assist 
the King with troops, is, that it was en- 
tirely agreeable to Mr. Hastings; and 
what renders it so suspicious 1s, that these 
troops were not to have British officers. 
The conclusion meant to be impressed 
upon the House was, and indeed it was 
stated too plainly to be misunderstood, 
that about the time this proposal came 
from major Brown, Mr. Hastings had in- 
telligence of certain events in England, 
namely Mr. Fox’s India Bill, and that he 
was providing a secure retreat at Delhi, 
where he might resist the power of this 
country. An attention to dates overscts 
this suspicion in an instant. The proposal 
for troops was originally made in October, 
1783, and the right hon. gentlerhan did not 
bring in his Bill till the following month. 
No one can believe that I had the most dis- 
tant idea of the heads of that Bill; even 
the then chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors, sir Henry Fletcher, professed his 
utter ignorance of it, till it was opened in 
this House: so that at once there is an 
end to this suspicion. At a subsequent 
ertod, in May 1784, Mr. Hastings had 
eard from me that the Bill had been twice 
read, and committed. In his reply to 
that letter, he had prophesied the fate of 
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the Bill; he said it never would pass: and 
many gentlemen in this House have seen 
the letter. But, he added, that to him it 
was not of the smallest consequence, since 
not allthe powers upon earth should de- 
tain him another season in India, unle:s 
a one condition—that of having com- 
p ete power from England; and of that he 

ad not the smallest expectations. He 
kept his word, for he quitted in February 
1785, seventeen days previous to the ap- 
por een of his successor in England. 

ut admitting for a moment, that Mr. 
Hastings, fecling strong resentment for 
the unn:erited reproaches cast upon him 
in England, in return for preserving an 
empire to Great Britain, had determined 
within himself to resist that Bill; is theres 
man who supposes that any thing so absu.d, 
as what the hon. gentleman has insinuated, 
could have entered into his head? What, 
Sir, to trust himself with six miserable bat- 
talions of seapoys, without British officers, 
in a country where there have been, for the 
last ten years, almost as many assassinations 
and revolutions as months? No man who 
knows any thing of India, can, for a mo- 
ment, entertain such a thought. There 
was one, and but one way by which such 
a plan could have succeeded, acting heart 
and hand with our countrymen in India: 
but Mr. Hastings at Delhi would have been 
more inconsiderable than Mr. Hastings in 
London. If he had entertained such ideas 
as the hon. gentleman would impute to 
him, Calcutta and not Delhi, would have 
been his seat of government ; but in truth, 
he was anxious to conclude his business 
with the vizier, and to embark for his na- 
tive country. 

I shall now beg leave to reply to all the 
ingenious arguments of the hon. gentlemaa 
by a strict relation of facts. On the 20th 
of August, 1782, major Brown was by. 
the governor-general and council, not by 
Mr. Hastings, appointed minister from 
the British government to the Mogul : the 
instructions were given by Mr. Hastings, 
with the knowledge and concurrence 
the board. The policy of the embassy 
has not been disputed. In March, 1783, 
these instructions were rescinded. In 
October, 1783, before major Brown had 
had an interview with the King, a propo- 
sition came from his Majesty and his Mi- 
nister, to the governor-general and cour- 
cil, for troops to assist him. The Mahratta 
peace, which had not been ratified when 
major Brown was deputed, was at this time 
astings recommended 
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a compliance with the King’s request, but 
his council rejected the proposition, and 
there it ewded. It is necessary to observe 
that at this time, and for some months be- 
fore, very violent disputes subsisted in the 
council, and Mr. Hastings was in a mino- 
rity. These disputes continued, till in the 
latter end of December the Board agreed 
to leave the province of Oude to the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Hastings, he relieving 
them from the responsibility, and he cen- 
senting to it. On the 20th of January, 
1784, major Brown’s letter of the 30th 
Dec. 17843, was received and sent in cir- 
culation to the other members. The busi- 
ness of Oude was at this time the great 
subject of attention, and the Board had two 
months before declared to assist the King. 
Im ten days after this, Mr. Hastings, still 
in a minority, quitted Calcutta, and ex- 
pressly confined by his credentials to the 
execution of that business for which he 
was deputed, namely, to assist the vizier 
in settling his country and to recover the 
debts due from him to the Company; the 
power of removing major Brown lay with 
the Board in Calcutta, who were not at 
that time, nor were till just before his de- 
parture for Europe, very well inclined to- 
wards Mr. Hastings: they did not remove 


him; but there was no farther application | Yeas 


from him or the King for military assist- 
ance at that time. In May, while Mr. 
Hastings was deeply engaged in arranging 
the affairs of the nabob vizier, the prince 
arrived m the vicinity of Lucknow; and I 
can assert that Mr. Hastings was utterly 


ignorant of his flight, and took every step. | 


in his power to prevent his coming to 
Lucknow; but when it was not to be 
avoided, he thought it proper to receive 
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had declared that the supreme council at 
Calcutta refused to assist the Mogul wich 
any troops: yet, strange to tell! in the 
letter from major Brown were these words : 
‘‘ We offered to treat; he accepted: we 
annexed conditions; he approved of them.” 
This, surely, was dealing in plurals! 
Might it not, therefore, without absurdity, 
be concluded, that the council at Calcutta 
had said ‘no’ to major Brown, meaning 
that major Brown should say ‘ yes’ at 
Delhi? But, doubtless, the ingenuity of 
the hon. gentleman could either explain 
away or bring into full consistency the 
singular disagreements in the accounts of 
the transaction. Having remarked that 
be felt it necessary to repeat his declara- 
tion, that the French had nothing to do . 
at Delhi, lord North concluded by desir« 
ing Mr. Dundas to accept his congratula- 
tions upon the vast renown which he had 
acquired by formerly moving the resolu- 
tions, and at the same time to give him 
credit for the assertion that had he now 
maintained them his political reputation 
would have received a most considcrable 
increase. 
The House divided: 


Tellers. 
Mr. North - 
= 5 Sir James Erskine 
Mr. Eliot - - 
Noss ; Mr. Rose - 
So it passed.in the negative. 


Debate on the Bill to explain and amend 
Mr. Pitt's India Bill.) March 16. Mr. 
Dundas said, he did not mean to go largely. 
into the subject of his intended Bill, as it. 
had so lately undergone a discussion in that 


him in a manner suited to the dignity of | House, and as he conceived the second 


his station. 
surely wise and true. 
minister afterwards sent a formal embassy 
to require the prince’s return, and major 
Brown was charged with separate com- 
mands from the King: whether Mr. 
Hastings. was right or wrong in his judg- 
ment, itis certain that he thought this a 
favourable moment to assist the King. 
He earnestly pressed his council to grant 
him ‘authority, but they peremptorily re- 
fused it; and here this second negocia- 
tion ended. Mr. Hastings never buoyed 
the King or the Prince up with an idea 
that he had any power to assist them, 
without first receiving the sanction of his 
council, 

_ Lord North said, that the hon. major 

(VOL. XXV. ] 
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His answer to the prince was ; reading of it, or when the Bill should be 
The King and his | in a committee, would be the proper time 


for gentlemen to offer any objections to it, 
that they might think proper to make, and 
for him to endeavour to answer them. At 
present he would just state the heads of 
the principal alterations that he proposed 
to make in the present Bill. These were, 
first, in regard to election of persons to 
serve in council. As the Bill of 1784 
stood, it confined it to the servants of the 
Company in India; but he meant that it 
should comprehend also the servants at 
home as well as those in India.«. Another 
alteration was, an addition to the principle 
of the Bill; for, instead of leaving every _ 
thing to be decided by the voice of the 
majority of the council at Calcutta, he 
[4M] 
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meant to give the governor-general more 
power than he at present possessed, and 
to let him decide upon every measure whe- 
ther his council agreed with him or not. 
A third alteration would be that of em- 
powering the governor-general to nomi- 
nate a succesgor to sit in council on the 
death of any one member, instead of the 


eldest in service succeeding as a matter of | 


course. He intended to entrust the di- 
rectors with the power to decide as: the 
thought it most for the benefit of their 
service, whether the commander in chief 
should have a seat at the council or not. 
At present the commander in chief en- 
joyed of course a seat at the council. A 
fourth alteration would be with respect to 
promotions in India: according to the 
Bill of 1784, the Company’s servants were 
all to rise by regular gradation ; but gen- 
tlemen would see in a moment, that, as 
_ there were different heads of service, so a 
regular rise must in somte cases prove in- 
convenient, and therefore he meant to di- 
vide the servants into their respective 
classes, and enact, that each class should 
rise regularly. In regard to the part of 
the Bill, which obliged the servants of 
the Company, on their coming home, to 
deliver in the amount of their fortunes, 
and also an account how they had disposed 
of any part of their fortunes in India, 
upon oath; he had taken considerable 
ins to ascertain what it was of which the 
| gentlemen serving in India chiefly com- 
plained respecting that of the Bill 
of 1784; and he found that what chiefly 
distressed them arose from two operations 
of the discovering clauses; the one was, 
the being obliged to give an account on 
oath, of the precise manner in which they 
had disposed of any part of their fortunes 
in India, and the other the publicity of 
such an account, by its being put upon 
record after it was made. He admitted 
that various ways might arise to occasion 
coe to dispose of considerable sums 
n India which no man would wish to have 
known. Particular sums might be given 
to particular persons; connexions both 
male and female might absorb a large por- 
tion of a gentleman's fortune ; and it 
would undoubtedly be vexatious to have 
an authentic account of such money made 
a matter of public record. He meant 
therefore to leave out of his Bill the clause 
which respected the disposal of every 
servant of the Company’s money in India, 
and also to let the account of the fortune 
they brought home be made secretly, and 
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kept secret unless in particular cases 
where it would not prove right that it 
should remain secret. These alterations 
would, he trusted, relieve the minds of 
gentlemen in India in a great measure 
from the uneasiness which that part of the 
Bill might have occasioned, and at the 
same time the great end and object of 
obtaining an accuunt of the fortunes which 
those who returned home had made would 
be answered. Another alteration was, in 


‘ respect to the mode of balloting for the 


petty jary to try persons charged with 
aving committed crimes and misde- 
meanors in India, after their arrival in 
England. As the Bill of 1784 stood, 200 
members were obliged to be present be- 
fore the House could proceed to ballot. 
This was extremely inconvenient; and 
therefore he meant to omit thet part of 
the Bill, and then the ballot might more 
easily be conducted, and in a way equally 
impartial, by having balloting lists pre- 
ared a sufficient tine previous to the 
ay of ballot; by which means a greater 
number of names would be before the 
House for election. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he felt it necessary to move 
‘‘ for leave to bring in a Bill to explain 
and amend the India Bill of 1784.” 
Leave being given to bring in the Bill, 
Mr. Francts moved, ** That it be an 
instruction to the gentlemen who are 
ointed to prepare and bring in the sard 
ill, that, in preparing the same, they do 
never lose sight of the effect which any 
measure, to be adopted for the good go- 
vernment of our possessions in India, may 
have on our own constitution and our 
dearest interests at home ; and particularly 
that, in amending the said Act, they do 
take care that no part thereof shall be 
confirmed or re-enacted by which the un- 
alienable birth-right of every British sub- . 
ject to a trial by jury, as declared in 
Magna Charta, shall be taken away or im- 
paired.” 
The motion, which was seconded by 
Mr. Sheridan, was negatived by 85 to 16. 


March 22. The House having gone 
into a Committee on the said Bill, 

Mr. Francis remarked, that he should 
trespass but little upon the attention of 
the House with strictures concerning the 
new powers given to the governor-general 
by the Bill in question, because, as he had 
already entered into a wide and ample dis- 
cussion of the subject, it would prove not 
less tiresome than unnecessary to travel a 
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second time along a path so beaten; but 
he trusted that he should not appear to 
ress too much upon their patience whilst 
he followed up the amendments (accordin 
to the order in which they stood) with 
some natural observations. It appeared 
that the law of 1784, which (were credit 
given to the ministerial eulogiums on its 
merits) was so perfect and so completely 
provided for the good government of In- 
dia, that not the smallest occasion arose 
to mention the subject in the King’s 
Speech, had already produced doubts, 
difficulties, embarrassments, and expe- 
dients ; and he must beg leave to ask a 
‘ther that clause, respecting the nomina- 
tion and appointment of the covenanted 
servants of the Company by the court of 
directors to supply the vaeant offices of 
counsellors, was meant to extend to per- 
sons who were no longer on the list of 
covenanted servants? There was a bye- 
law, or resolution of the directors, by which 
any person on their Indian establishments, 
who should have been a certain time in 
England, became dismissed from their ser- 
vice. Did the clause therefore abolish 
that bye-law entirely, or did it only re- 
move the prohibition from the office of 
counsellor? Was long residence in Eng- 
Jand to be a bar to a man returning to a 
Jow office, but not to his being appointed 
to ahigh one? That would prove a strange 
situation; and yet it appeared to be the 
effect of the clause. ith regard to the 
next clause, which stated its having been 
enacted, that as often as the number of 
members of any of the councils of the 
three settlements of Fort William, Fort 
St. George, and Bombay, should, by death, 
or absence, or sickness, be reduced totwo, 
had been productive of difficulty and em- 
barrassment, was that the fact? If it was, 
he should be glad to koow what difficulty 
and embarrassment it had produced ? The 
next clause gave the governors of the re- 
spective presidencies power to fill up an 
vacancy in council, by appointing at their 
choice any person on the spot; and this 
power gave each governor the command 
of the vote of the person so nominated. 
It also gave them a power of putting a 
junior servant over a senior, a matter 
which, in his idea, appeared irreconcile- 
able to the established rules of the ser- 
vice; and as to the idea of such person’s 
holding his seat till the vacancy was duly 
supplied, and then returning to the office 
he before held, it was a most absurd idea 
to place and displace a man in a great 
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office. How could he go back to his sub- 
ordinate station? With regard to the next 
clause, that separating the office of com- 
mander in chief from the office of a coun- 
sellor, he must beg leave to remind the 
committee, that the faith of government 
had been pledged to general § er when 
he went out commander in chief, that he 
should hold his seat at the Council-board, 
and now that faith was about to be broken 
on an ex post facto law. The next clause — 
by which the offices of commander in chief 
and governor-general were uoited in the 
same person, created a most dangerous 
union of power in the same hands. Was 
it meant that earl Cornwallis should take 
the field? What! take the civil govern- 
ment of India, which rested on him alone! 
That was a monstrous jdea; but even if — 
that were proper, the change was unne- 
cessary, as ear! Cornwallis would command 
eg Sloper of course, as his senior in 

e King’s service, whenever they were in 
the field together, provided that a single 
company of the King’s were joined 
to those of the Company. Another clause 
empowered the governor-general and the 
governors of Fort St. George and Bombay, 
to act without the concurrence of their 
respective councils. Then why have a 
council at all? By the same clause the 
council were to sign against their opinions, 
and it was provided that the governor- 
geveral must take an oath. Earl Corn- 
wallis was a peer. Would not the House 
believe him on his honour ? Was his former 
oath stronger than his word of honour so- 
Jemnly pledged ? This was an odd obliga- 
tion to impose on a peer, whose word of 
honour decided on the life and death of 
his brethren of the peerage; and it was 
not a little extraordinary that, by the 
words of the oath, the governor-general 
was to swear he was convinced. An oath 
was surely no argument. It reminded him 
of Lord Peter in Swift’s Tale of a Tub. 
Was it to be imagined that a case could 
exist, in which three persons of character 
should say no, and one should say yes, 
and that the one ought to carry it? He 
declared solemnly that he could not con- 
ceive such a case, and he defied any man 
to state one. It was to be observed, too, 
that it must be some great emergency, yet 
that emergency was so doubtful and so 
obscure, that three honest men should 
affirm one way, and one the other, and 
then the minority carried it. This law in- 
verted the rule of evidence; that was, the 
more witnesses they had to the truth of 
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any proposition, the less they were to be- 
dieve. Why should not the three coun- 
_sellors swear, as well as the governor-ge- 
neral? It was surely better to have no 
council; for by that course they weakened 
the governor’s measure, since at last the 


measure was promulgated with a protest | prima facie a charge. 


against it of the whole council. With re- 
spect to vesting the governor-general with 
exclusive powers, a right hon. gentleman 
_(Mr. Dundas), in the debate of’ the 7th, 
‘said, that all the authorities which he had 
consulted, every man from India to whom 
he had spoken, were against him (Mr. 
Francis) in their opinion. He desired 
therefore to know who those authorities 
were? Were they the body of the Indians? 
He asserted that they were not competent 
judges of such a question, and they (Mr. 
Dundas and Mr. Pitt) declared they were 
a parcel of felons; at least they treated 
them so, and even worse than the worst of 
felons were treated by the laws of the 
Jand, and the administration of criminal 
justice. Would they, then, go to such 
men for advice on a matter of state and 
Jegislation? There were in England but 
three competent witnesses to that point, 
viz. Mr. Francis, who, though appvinted 
by Parliament, and constantly approved 
for six years together by ministers and 
directors, nay encouraged from time to 
time with promises and honours of re- 
wards, had never once been ccnsulted. 
Mr. Hastings and lord Macartney were 
the two others. He mentioned himself 
first, because he would first dispose of the 
most insignificant; and next he would 
speak of Mr. Hastings, who, though com- 
petent, was not a credible witness on the 
‘subject of power, since every law from 
every quarter implicitly accused him of 
having abused the power with which he 
was intrusted. As to lord Macartney, he 
was perfectly competent and credible. 
But what had lord Macartney said? That 
House did not know. He had not de- 
clared his reasons for declining the govern- 
ment. They might be very different from 
an objection ta the want of power in the 
governor-general: perhaps he thought 
the state of attuirs desperate; perhaps 
he objected to the existing council as 
men with whom he could not sit. But 
it could not be for want of power; for if 
it had, the ministers who applauded him 
so highly would not have refused to have 
granted to lord Macartney what they so 
liberally granted to earl Cornwallis. The 
pubiic judgment on the propriety of lord 
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Macartney’s refusing the government of 
Bengal must remain in suspense until he 
should think it right to assign his reasons. 
He doubted not but that they were valid ; 
yet until they knew what they were, they 
could not acquit him entirely of what was 
As to the invento- 
ries being to be deposited and filed among 
the secret papers of the board of control, 
how was any person to inform against the 
inventory in the manner prescribed by the 
6lst clause? Who could inform, but the 
secret committee of the directors, and the 
commissioners of control and their chief 
secretary? Did not that put all the In- 


dians who came home completely in the . 


power of Ministry? Besides, how could 
they swear, who had not seen the inven- 
tory? and who was to prosecute, except 
the persons to whose secret custody the 
inventory was cominitted? There was an 
end therefore to prosecution, and the door 
was shut against all popular actions. Un- 
der these ideas he felt himself warranted 
in declaring, that he thought the new Bill 
far more exceptionable than the old Bil, 
and therefore should move that the chair- 
man do leave the chair. . 

Sir James Erskine having expressed his 
astonishment that the members .on the 
other side should not have listened with 
more attention to the well-directed argu- 
ments of his hon. friend, added, that he, 
for his own part, regarded as highly ob- 
jectionable the idca of sending out a go- 
vernor-general armed with the powers 
which the Bill gave him. It was erecting 
the standard of despotism in Bengal, with- 
out any probability of the person so for- 
tified being rendered responsible to the 
House for his conduct, because after the 
answer ministers had given a few nights 
since, when papers material to the inquiry 
about to be instituted into the conduct of 
Mr. Hastings were withheld, it was idle to 
talk of responsibility ; for how could the con- 
duct of any person, entrusted with a high 
official situation become investigated, if 
the papers tending to elucidate that con- 
duct, and prove what it had been, were 


refused by ministers? Sir. James asked for . 


what reason, among other powers con- 
ferred on the governor-general, he was to 
be made commander in chief? He wished 
to know the policy, the expediency, and 
the necessity of such a measure. The 
army in India was of great importance. 


The attention which it required was suffi-~ 


cient to any capacity with whom its com- 
mand should be intrysted. Ic cases of 


bad 
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emergency, which might be expected to 
occur frequently in such a country as In- 
dia, how was the commander in chief to 
divide himself among the several demands 
which the civil, the political, and the mi- 
litary departments had upon him? Was it 
practicable for any individual to do all of 
them justice, or possible for him on many 
occasions not to sacrifice one to another ? 
He blamed the judicature established by 
the Bill of 1784, and lately balloted for in 
the House. He asked what our country- 
men, who served the Company and their 
Country in India, had done, that so many 
of them were thus involved in one fatal 
proscription. One solid or convincing ar- 
gument had never yet reached his ears 
upon the subject. He took it for granted 
- that there was some reason, which, how- 
ever, the author of the measure was asham- 
ed, afraid, or, probably,.too prudent to 
state. When that principle was once fairly 
and honestly avowed, he trusted it would 
be met by the House with that thorough 
and marked disapprobation which ought 
always to stigmatize such measures as are 
broached and brought forth in the teeth 
of the constitution. He attached much 
of his remarks to the words ‘ energy’ and 
4 dispatch’ (which were mentioned in the 
printed paper which he held in his hand) 
as the grounds on which the powers speci- 
tied were assigned to the first officer in the 
new India government; and he contended 
that the powers thus delegated, notwith- 
standing their unqualified extent, would 
not produce that effect; would not dis- 
cover such characters in their operation. 
Thus the extension of authority which the 
governor-general, whoever he might be, 
was to enjoy by the Act thus amended, 
would rather retard than facilitate the 
operations of government. 

Lhe chairman was putting the question, 
when 

Mr. Burke declared, that the anxiety 
and indignation which filled his breast, 
whilst he reflected upon the present mea- 
sure, was past description; nor could he 
avoid bitterly complaining against the in- 
decency of suffering a question of that 
kind to be put without the hon. gentlemen 
on the other side deigning to say one 
word in ha Ai so mucl) serious and solid 
reasoning. But well did it become the 
learned and right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) to remain silent! And much did 
he appear satisfied, that if the majority of 
arguments was on one side, the majority of 
-moses was on the other. The principle 
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of the Bill was to introduce an arbitrary - 
and despotic government in India, on the 
false pretence of its tending greatly to 
the strength and security of the British 
possessions there, and giving energy, 
vigour, and dispatch to the measures and 
proceedings of the executive government. 
He reprobated the whole of the idea, con- 
tending that an arbitrary and despotic 
government was always sure to produce 
the reverse of energy, vigour, and dispatch, 
its constant features being weakness, debi- 
lity, and delay. He referred to the 
Turkish government, and every arbitrary 
government that ever existed, in proof of 
his assertion. It was, he observed, usual 
to presume the preamble to every Bill 
founded in truth; but as the present Bill 
was only in a state of probation, he made 
no scruple to assert, that the preamble of 
the clause which laid it down as a prin- 
ciple that arbitrary power was neccssary 
to give vigour and dispatch, was a libel on 
the liberties of the people of England, and 
a libel on the British constitution; it gave 
the lie to all common sense, to all reason, 
and to the uniform experience of ages. 
He denied that there ever had been a 
people abject enough to submit willingly 
to an arbitrary government; that however 
a prince, amiable in his private character, 
great, glorious, and successful in his victo- 
ries abroad, wise and just in his adminis- 
tration at home, might prevail on his 
people to submit to his will, to which they 
were ready to resign themselves, from the 
pride which they might too naturally feel 
at seeing such a character exalted, yet, in 
so submitting, it was not from any sense 
of conviction, or an acquiescence in the 
principles of an arbitrary government. In 
the Turkish government there were prin- 
ciples of freedom; nor was there ever a 
government in the world in which there 
were not balances that distinguished it 
from an arbitrary government. This had 
been lately experienced at Smyrna, where 
there were three different powers to check 
and control each other, and yet the 
Turkish government had been blazoned 
forth by the advocates of arbitrary power 
as a true model of that sort of govern- 
ment. But, in fact, the whole of the busi- 
ness of India reform was n most con- 
temptible result to so much time and 
trouble as it had cost him and other mem- 
bers of that House in inquiries into the 
abuses of the East, and in preparing nume- 
rous and voluminous reports upon the 
subject. He told Mr. Rous that he little 
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expected the whole was to end in his being 
seated in that chair, the chairman of a 
committee on such a bill as that upon the 
table. He thanked the hon. gentleman 
for his powerful assistance in drawing up 
the first report of the select committee, 
and lamented that such a laudable design 
should end in the learned and right hon. 
gentleman opposite to him having endea- 
_ voured. to erect a whispering gallery for 
the Board of Control, which demanded 
auricular .cenfession, and armed with the 
wers the new Bill was to give it, 
would prove a direct copy of the ear of 
Dionysius. The Bill was a Rawhead and 
Bloodybanes, which had assumed various 
shapes: and to prove that dispatch was a 
‘thing which deteated many projects, he 
put the case—had the learned and right 
hon. gentleman come down to that House 
at once, and said out boldly, ‘* My plan is 
despotism and an arbitrary goveriment ;”’ 
in that case the House would have revolted 
at once, but now they had been taken by 
sap; they were tamely surrendering to 
sinter that would have shaken every 

bre in the frame of their ancestors but 
to have heard mentioned in any other 
terms than terms of execration. He de- 
scribed the progress of the India bills of 
the gentlemen on the other side allego- 
Fically, and said, profligacy had first cried 
out, ‘ Give me despotism ;’”? but hypo- 
vat more artful and wily, had said, 
*¢ No, let us come upon them by degrees, 
and then they will submit to what would 
have frightened them at firat ;’ and so an 
abortion of tyranny, like an imperfect 
foetus in a bottle, was produced and handed 
about as a show; at length the child’s 
navel-strings broke, and a_ full-grown 
Monster of tyranny, the Bill upon the 
table, was brought forth. To administer 
arvitrary power as a cure for the ills of 
India, was like that man who said he 
.could apply one shert and immediate re- 
‘medy for ‘the various diseases of the 
‘human body—poison. He declared that 
che considered the present Bill as pregnant 
-with unconstitutional doctrines; Magna 
-Charta and the Bill of Rights gave every 
Man a trial ‘ per judicium parium, vel 
per legem terre.’ This Bill confirmed a 
new Court of Star Chamber, and pre- 
vented a possibility of a trial per pares, as 
would be the case if earl Cornwallis should 
be tried. What he, from the experience 
derived from many years attention, would 
recommend as a means of recovering India, 
and reforming all its abuses, was a combi- 
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nation of these three things—a govern- 
ment by law, trial by jury, and publicity 
in every executive and as concern. 
Various were the arts played off by pro- 
fligacy and hypocrisy ; and when hypocrisy 
might think proper to conclude her game, 
aid let profligacy play her part, 

“‘ Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Axsume the of Mars ; and, at his heels, _ (fire, 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword, aad 
Crouch for employment.” 


Measures of this complexion would indeed 
account for ministerial taciturnity. It was 
the only species of conduct which could 
suit the question which occupied the com- 
mittee. He deplored the fate of the 
country and the constitution, from the 
spectacle which attracted their attention 
at that moment. What did these amend- 
ments recommend? It was a system of 
arbitrary lade Where were the 
feelings of Englishmen, who could hear 
what struck him as the grossest insult 
which could be offered to a British Par- 
liament? And were they then reduced 
to that degraded and abject situation 
which forced them, instead of delivering 
the captives from thraldom, to forge tor 
them new chains, to be the instruments of 
increasing even the heavy misfortunes of 
slaves? as this the character of our 
forefathers? No; it had happened to us in 
these dregs of times, when public spirit, 
the liberties of mankind, the generosity, 
the justice, the dignity of the nation, were 
all extinguished. But nothing could a:- 
tonish him more than to find dignity, 
energy, and dispatch, were expected to 
result from absolute power. Was not 
even this absurdity, gross and monstrous 
as it was, too palpable to be swallowed 
implicitly by a British House of Com- 
mons? He desired to know where thet 
arbitrary government existed, of which 
dignity, energy, and dispatch, were the 
characteristics. To what had democracy, 
in all ages and all countries, owed most of 
its triumphs, but to the openness, the 

ublicity, and the strength of its operation. 

he imbecilities, inseparable from the ex- 
ertions of the best mind on earth, would 
always render the measures of an arbi- 
trary government weak and imperfect. It 
was in direct opposition to all our theories 
and knowledge of human nature, to expect 
from one more than from many; or that 
the opinion of an individual, in all cases 
respecting the government and regulation 
of society, should be more solid than those 
which seault from the joins experience 
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and wisdom of multitudes combined and | learned gentleman's Bill began with re- 


matured for that ad Yet, if he 
reasoned wrong, why had not the same 
system prevailed in the British govern- 
ment? The learned gentleman, in the 
completion of this wonderful system, had 
roundly impeached the sagacity and inte- 
grity of our ancestors. They had conse- 
crated, for the use of posterity, a system 
of government extremely different. How 
long it might retain the venerable garb 
which it had hitherto worn he knew not; 
but he shrewdly apprehended a design was 
on foot, hostile to that ancient and stately 
fabric, which had been the wonder and 
admiration of all the wisest, the best, 
and the greatest of men, for many gene- 
rations. This government, therefore, de- 
vised by a British House of Commons, for 
one of our dependencies, was the first of 
the kind; it had no example among the 
nations the most polished, or the most bar- 
barous ; it was repugnant to every feeling 
of the human heart, and stamped through- 
out with cruelty and outrage. He, for his 
part, should not have remarked on the 
system at all, but merely to enter his pro- 
test against it; for he conceived it to be 
one of those gross and extravagant absur- 
dities which was not susceptible of reason, 
on which men of sensibility could not 
reason, which it were a prostitution of 
reason to be applied either for or against. 
He desired to be shewn what data human 
nature afforded as the foundation of so 
outrageous a system. Where were those 
sacred abe es of freedom in which the 
British laws formerly originated? Gone; 
and something else was now substituted in 
their room. This perhaps was our des- 
tiny, and, for aught he knew, it might be 
our duty to submit; but it was hard on 
those who regarded the British liberties 
with affection. The period was however 
arrived, when the feelings of Englishmen 
were put to the test. He was sorry they 
did not seem more alive, and that such a 
measure as that before the committee 
could be suffcred to make its appearance 
in the British senate. While he had a 
voice, however, it should be exerted in 
protesting against an innovation thus 
shocking and monstrous. Were the pre- 
sent an original measure, it might have 
been proper to attack it in another man- 
ner; but it was no more than the com- 
pletion of one. The gradation was ob- 
vious, and menaced the liberties of the 
country through every stage of the busi- 
ness in the same formidable manner. The 


probating five in council. This was one 
preliminary step for eb the power 
of the governor-general. The learned 
gentleman next, with all the fury of his 
eloquence, attacked a casting voice. Alt 
this was aiming obliquely at that arbitrary 
power which was the principal intention 
of the measure. But having thus paved 
the way, a'bold and unequivocal step is 
taken at last to outrage this country and 
this House with a proposition for the 
establishment of a system which our an- 
cestors struggled and died to exterminate, 
which is incongruous to the habits and 
peculiarities of the national character, and 
which we cannot admit without sacrificing 
at once all our prepossessions for the 
prvileges of Britons, and the rights of 

umanity. He wished the committee to 
recollect how this measure had through- 
out sacrificed the many for the few. He 
adverted to that clause in the original 
Bill of 1784, which rendered every indi 
vidual who had been in India account- 
able for his fortune. It had been often 
enough observed, and justly, that this 
clause was sufficient, in an honest and in- — 
dependent House of Commons, to have 
ruined the entire measure. It afforded 
every subterfuge which villainy could de- 
sire, and exposed honesty alone to ridicule 
and contempt. Did a principle like this 
become the British Legislature? It cer- 
tainly did not; but it was adopted, and 
operated at this moment, to the disgrace 
of the country. In what manner were 
delinquencies now to be detected? It was 
taken for granted that no man could have: 
a large fortune by honest means, because 
so many had been known to bring home 
one by means that were not honest. This 
principle was wrong, because it supposed 
that which was not true. Industry would 
undoubtedly obtain its object by perse- 
verance there as well as here. . Money 
might to a certainty be even more easily 
obtained, as it was ten per cent. cheaper. 
A man of this kind might not like to give 
an accurate account of all his acquisitions, 
as it would in a great measure prove im- 
practicable. He stated the case of a 
person high in office, who, by every species 
of the grossest peculation which his situa- 
tion might enable him to practise, should 
accumulate enormous wealth, but who, at 
the same time, should waste that ill-gotten 
revenue for the most flagitious purposes ; 
although guilty of almost every crime 
which human nature can perpetrate while 
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in India, having thus dissipated his sub- 
stance, he might be a poor man by the 
time he came home. It would not then 
be an object to prosecute his delinquencies. 
- For the meaning of this clause was to lay 
hold of a man’s fortune first, and condemn 
him afterwards; to begin with the effects 
of his crimes, in order the more easily and 
unanswerably to prove his criminality. 
What was that but a literal transcript 
of what had been done in India during the 
administration of Mr. Hastings? It was 
the practice to examine the country, and 
wherever he found money to affix guilt. 
There was not a more dreadful fault that 
could be alledged against a native, than 
that he was rich. The moment this fact 
was substantiated, guilt was presumed; and 
it was no very difficult matter, with the 
powers he possessed, to realise whatever 
charges he chose to feign. All this did 
he perpetually censure, because he con- 
stantly knew it to be a leading feature of 
that government for which Mr. Hastings 
was responsible; it was one of the charges 
which he should endeavour to substantiate. 
But what encouragement did the measure 
he now condemned afford him for pro- 
ceeding in the prosecution of a delin- 
quency, which the House would virtually 
approve, by an adoption of what origi- 
nated in the same principle, and might be 
directed to the same object? All that had 
yet been said of the judicature which was 
now established for the purpose of punish- 
ing the delinquencies committed in India, 
' fell short of its turpitude ; it had no au- 
thority, example, similitude, or precedent, 


in the history of this country, except,. 


perhaps, the Star-chamber of detestable 
memory. This institution, which had 
made the hearts of the whole nation to 
quake and tremble, was.composed of peers, 
privy counsellors, and judges. Lord Ba- 
con, not much to his credit, exclaimed, 
* Where would any man wish to be tried 
with greater safety ?? He owned there was 
at least as much probability that a court, 
constituted of such respectable members, 
was as likely to pronounce an independent 
and impartial sentence, as any sclection 
‘ which a minister could make from his 
friends in that House. But was this to be 
compared to ao English jury? It certainly 
was not. The safety, the satisfaction, and 
the confidence connected with this mode 
of trial, arose from the character of the 
jurymen, They were citizens, and not 
politicians ; and each of them might to- 
morrow return to the very situation in 
* 
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which had been the man whom they con- 
demned. This he considered as the great 
bulwark of our liberties, and the depriva- 
tion of it was a punishment hanging over 
the heads of those who probably deserved 
it the least. It was at the same time, he 
readily allowed, such a judicature as ve- 
came the crimes which were likely enough 
to be subjected to their cognizance. Who- 
ever brought home money suf:cient to 
oe his relations, or friends, or others 
in the secret, to betray him, would fall 
under the lash of such an institution. He 
remembered that it had been said of one 
king James, of Scotland, on viewing the 
beautiful and rich gardens, and other 
fertile and delightful parts of a great man’s 
property, which lay on the banks of the 
Tay, that he exclaimed, “ What a bonny 
traitor would this mon mack !’—meaning 
that his possessions were sufficient to 
tempt the grasp of rapacity thus armed 
with power. Mr. Burke stated, that the 
situation of the Company’s subordinate ser- 
vants is often such as obliges them to have 
recourse to unfair practices, in order to 
support their dignity. The residents, for 
example, in Oude and Benares—the one 
had not an allowance of above 2,400/., 

and the other received about 1,200/. ; these 
salaries were by no means adequate to the 

indispensable expenditure of these gentle- 

men in their official situations or capaci- 
ties. But suppose either or both the resi- 
dents to have realised enormous fortunes, 

it was in the power of any of their depen- 

dents, or others in their confidence, to 

present a statement of the fact, and from 

that circumstance tempt them to a coilu- 

sion, in order to avoid the punishment of 
their crime. . 

Mr. Fox observed, that he thoroughly 
coincided in all the sentiments of his right 
hon. friend, and felt equal indignation, 
sorrow, and surprise, that a Bill so directly 
the reverse in principle, and so objection- 
able in many of its parts, however proper, 
in others, should be delivered to the com- 
mittee in a manner so extraordinary, with- 
out the author of it having thought it 
worth his while to say a word in explana- 
tion of it. When the learned gentleman 
had first introduced it, he had assigned & 
few reasons, if reasons they might be 
called, for the several heads of alteration 
which he meant it should contain, and 
had said at the time, that he supposed at 
the second reading, or in the committee, 
would be the proper time to go into It 
more fully. Having given them to expect 
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by this, that the learned gentleman would 
have opened the contents of the Bill a 
little more at large, and stated the parti- 
cular facts which constituted the necessity 
upon which he presumed the essential 
difference had been made in the Bill, com- 
pared to the Bill of 1784, he owned he 
was in some degree surprised at the learned 
gentleman's silence; but, however the 
learned gentleman might affect to dis- 
regard what had fallen ian his right hon. 
friend, with an impression and a weight 
that he should imagine no man could re- 
sist, and which was not more remarkable 
for the splendour of eloquence with which 
it had been delivered, than for the truth 
of the argumerts and the force of the 
conclusions, what his right hon. friend 
had said must be answered; and he felt 
himself extremely anxious to hear in what 
manner the learned gentleman would ward 
off the force of what the House had just 
heard. 

Mr. Dundas answered, that he had not 
been silent out of any disrespect to either 
of the hon. gentlemen, but had barely re- 
served himself till they came to fill up the 
blanks of the respective clauses, which he 
conceived to be the proper time for 
stating to the committee upon what prin- 
ciple it was that he proposed each parti- 
cular alteration. 

Mr. Drake censured the unsteady, 
shuttlecock mode of proceeding in bring- 
ing bill after bill to amend and explain a 
subject of so much importance. He had 
heard a high character of earl Cornwallis, 
and believed him to have been every way 
deserving of it; but if Government did 
not proceed in a more easy and settled 
manner, how did the House know, but 
before his lordship reached Bengal, an- 
other bill might be proposed, his power 
detruncated, and his authority lost? 

Mr. Pitt inveighed against the ridicu- 
lous inconsistency of moving the Speaker 
out of the chair, merely for the purpose of 
moving him into it again, without doing 
any thing in consequence of his leaving 
it. But gentlemen complained that they 
had not certain clauses prepared, which 
they thought necessary to be added to the 
Bill. In his opinion, sufficient time had 
been given to prepare every such clause ; 
but had it been otherwise, an objection of 
that nature came with an awkward grace 
from gentlemen, who had themselves so 
recently prepared an entire new bill for 
the purpose of amending and altering 
the old onc, and who of course must be 
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provided with every thing they thought 
necessary for the purpose. 

At length the question was put and 
negatived. The committee then pro- 
ceeded, Mr. Dundas proposing to fil a 
the blanks, and to state his reason for eac 
particular clause, as each came under 
consideration. 

Mr.: Sloper reprobated the clause which 
enacted, that: the commander in chief 
should not in future be of necessity one of 
the council. This was, he thought, ex- 
tremely unfair in respect to the present 
commander in chief, and therefore he 
should move as an amendment to confine 
the clause to future commanders in chief: 
and the rather, because he thought it 
hard, that a commander in chief should 
be recalled, without some ground of com- 
plaint or reason being alleged. 

Mr. Fox contended against the idea, 
that military men were not liable to be 
recalled by their employers without some 
reason being assigned. He said that he 
ever would maintain, that military men 
were liable to be recalled at the pleasure 
of those in whose service they were em- 
ployed without any reason whatever being 
assigned ; but he nevertheless thought the 
case of general Sloper exceedingly severe, 
as the taking from him a right of sitting 
at the council board, which he already 
enjoycd ex officio, was an humiliating de- 
gradation of his character. 

Mr. Pitt lamented over that unfortunate 
state of public spirit, which was such that 
no question. of nee expediency could. 
be proposed without its being argued on 
personal and private considerations. How= 
ever, since such had become the practice, 
he must submit to it, and would therefore 
answer the gentlemen upon their own 
grounds. He could easily account for the 
warmth which one hon. gentlemen had 
appeared to feel on the subject, where so 
near a relation was concerned; but fot 
the right hon. gentleman who had taken 
up the same grounds, there was no room 
for any such excuse. He would under- 
take to prove, that the Bill might not in 
reality affect general Sloper, as had bcen 
urged ; and he would also put a question 
to the hon. relation of the General, whe- 
ther, considering some circumstances which 
he should mention, any complaint could 
possibly be made by his friends, should it 
even operate against him in the manner it 
was apprehended. The General might pro- 
bably still retain hissituation in the council, 
nor was it fair to glance at the supposed 
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injustice of recalling a general from his 
command without assigning any cause. 
A person might be perfectly eligible to 
the command of an army, without pos- 
sessing those qualifications which were 
necessary in a statesman: and that more 
especially, in the Bengal government, 
where certain talents which were by no 
means requisite in the soldier, were cer- 
tainly indispensable in a counsellor; and 
that more especially, as the new powers 
to be vested in the governor-general, 
would lay the other members of the coun- 
cil under the necessity, whenever those 

owers should be exercised, of entering 
in detail the whole of their arguments, 
on their Journals, and taking a compre- 
hensive political view of every question 
which should fall under such a circum- 
stance; besides, the greater the political 
abilities of the counsellors might be, the 
greater restraint would be imposed on the 
governor. He did not mean to argue 
even the merits or abilities of general 
Sloper, as in reality they were no way 
concerned in the question, which only 
related to the establishment of a general 
political regulation without any reference 
whatever to the particular individual ; but 
he believed he could remind the House, 
and the right hon. gentleman, of an in- 
stance, that should general Sloper be de- 
prived of his seat in the council in conse- 
quence of that clause, it would appear to 
apply exactly in point. When on a 
former occasion he had the misfortune 
to lose a seat in the Cabinet, the person 
who was commander in chief, had the 
good fortune to retain his office, but no 
longer continued a member of the Cabinet, 
though he had been one before. The 
right hon. gentleman had a considerable 
share in the arrangements which were 
made at that time, and he hoped he would 
explain to the House, how such an alte- 
ration could take place in the situation of 
general Conway without involving him i 
the same disgrace that it was now stated 
would fall on general Sloper, by barely 
making it possible for that to happen to 
the latter which had actually happened 
to the former? The honour of general 
Sloper was by no means affected by 
the clause. When general Sloper ac- 
cepted of the command in India, it was 
with an express condition, that if this 
country should be so fortunate as to ac- 
quire the assistance of the abilities of earl 
Cornwallis as governor-general, that then 
the office of cemmander in chief should 
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be united with that of governor, and to 
this condition general Sloper consented. 
He asked the hon. gentleman, whether the 
latter could with reason either complain 
or repine ? 

Mr. Sloper answered, that earl Corn- 
wallis told him personally, that when he 
went out, his going would not at all affect 
general Sloper’s situation. 

Mr. For remarked, that as the right 
hon. gentleman had adverted to the case 
of general Conway, he should thiok it 
sufficient to answer, that when that gallant 
and enlightened officer sat in the Cabinet, 
it was in atime of war, and when he no 
longer belonged to the Cabinet, we were 
at peace. But to deprive general Sloper 
of the right of a seat in council proved 
every way injurious, as a degradation of 
his character in the eyes of all India, and 
& most oppressive reduction of his ap- 
pointments from 16,000 to only 6,000/. a 

ear. 
, The Committee divided: For the or- 
ginal words of the clause, 151; For Mr. 
Sloper’s Amendment, 65. 

Mr. Dundas came to the clause en- 
abling the governor-general to act in cases 
of great emergency without the concur- 
rence of his council. He said, that al- 
though a multitude of observations had 
fallen from a right hon. gentleman, about: 
despotism, arbitrary government, and such 
like topics, he should consider it as mere 
declamation, and the flights of a fanciful 
imagination, bearing no relation whatever 
to the true state of the question. Before 
gentlemen took upon them to charge the 
empowering the governer-general to act 
in cases of emergency without the con- 
currence of his council, as the introduc- 
tion of arbitrary government, it behoved 
them to prove, that arbitrary government 
depended more upon one person govern- 
ing than two—a position which he be- 
lieved it would not be easy to make out. 
He had ever considered the governing by 
known laws, the preservation of all the 
rights and franchises of subjects, trial io 
all cases of property, by the established 
judicature of the country, and the free 
exercise of public and private opinion, 
moral, political, and religtous, as tlie in 
variable and undoubted proofs of freedom. 
While these remained, the liberties of the 
people would surely be as perfectly en- 
Joyed as ever they had been, or were 
likely to be. This was the real situation 
of the case of India. The person entrusted 
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was indeed invested with more power, but 
he had therefore the greater responsibility. 
Though in cases of great emergency he 
was allowed to act without the concur- 
rence of his council, yet he had still his 
council to advise with, and they were al- 
ways about him ag checks and controls 
upon his conduct. In fact, the governor 
could do no more under the present clause 
than he could have done with the concur- 
rence of his council before; and in pro- 
sehr he had more personal power, so 

ad the Bill provided more security and 
more responsibility. On this occasion he 
should beg leave to remind the committee, 
of the essential difference between a cabi- 
net council and a popular legislative as- 
sembly of debate; in the latter, party 
difference prcduced variety of opinion and 
variety of discussion, all of which tended 
to elucidate what was obscure, to ascertain 
what was doubtful, and to digest and 
mature what was crude and unformed. 
Hence, in proportion as that House de- 
bated a question, it became more tho- 
roughly understood; and they all, let 
them be of what party they might, were 
better prepared to decide upon it ulti- 
mately. The case was widely otherwise 
in respect to a council of executive go- 
vernment ; in such an assembly, the fewer 
the voiccs, the less the party feeling ; and 
the greater the unanimity, the better the 
decision ; the more vigorous the execution 
of the measure decided upon, and the 
more probable its success. « All the mis- 
‘chiefs and misfortunes which had for 
years taken place in India, he was satis- 
fied, arose entirely from the party principles 
of the members of the different councils in 
existence there, and the factious scenes 
which those councils had almost uniformly 
presented. When he said this, he cared not 
whom he offended, persuaded as he was, 
that the fact was strictly what he had 
described it to be: not that he meant to 
suggest, that the members of these coun- 
cils had all acted from bad motives; he 
neither intended to insinuate, nor did he 
himself believe any such thing: on the 
contrary, he believed, that had any one 
member of the council, of which the hon. 
gentleman opposite to him had been a 
member, had the power of governing 
India, unharassed by division in council, 
India would have been governed better, 
and our affairs there would, at this mo- 
ment, have been in a more prosperous 
situation. For years the state of go- 
vernment in India had been this: the 
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governor had carried every thing by one 
vote, and it had always been two to three 
if there were four present, and one to two 
if only three. The clause was justified on 
the grounds of policy and necessity, and 
he trusted the committee would lay out of 
their minds all prejudice and false colour- 
ing, and look at the real question. This 
being examined with cool impartiality, it 
might follow as an almost invariable conse- 
quence, that the House, or at least the ma- 
jority, would not harbour the least idea of 
what had been so ingeniously described as 
@ ministerial design to establish a despoti¢ 
government in the East Indies. 

Mr. Fox observed, that the right hon. 
gentleman had completely fulfilled his ex- 
pectations, by not advancing one single 
position in support of the pretended ne- 
cessity of the proposed alteration, or in 
proof, that a government in the hands of a 
governor-general, was likely to turn out a 
better government than a government by 
governor and council. Where did the 
right hon. gentleman learn the doctrine ? 
Did he collect it from the papers laid be- 
fore him when chairman of the secret 
committee? Did he think that Mr. Has- 
tings, who acted so repeatedly in defiance 
of the orders of the directors, and cone . 
trary to the advice of the council at Cal- 
cutta, had afforded a proof of it?) Would 
the Rohilla war never have happened had 
Mr. Hastings possessed the power with 
which he designed to invest earl Corn 
wallis? Would the treaty of Poorunder 
not have been broken? Would the affair 
of Cheyt Sing, and all the various mis- 
chiefs which it drew down on us, never 
have happened? Which of all the nume- 
rous facts stated by the right hon. gentle- 
man, in his own reports, and in the excel- 
lent code of laws contained in his own 
ever-memorable resolutions, had afforded 
him proof of what he wished to impress. 
upon the House? The right hon. gentle- 
man had chosen to compare the council 
at Calcutta to a cabinet council. No two 
things could be more unlike. Ina cabinet 
council the debates were secret; no per- 
son knew except themselves, what was 
done. If any minister, for instance, @ 
Secretary of State, should from morning 
till night, debate against any particular 
measure in his own department, such as 
the negociating or breaking of a treaty, 
and nevertheless, being over-ruled by the 
majority, should carry that measure into 
execution, he alone was responsible, and 


this was the only way by which that Howse 
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or the public could have any constitutional 
knowledge of what passed in his Majesty's 
‘councils. A government by a council, 
was every way preferable to a government 
in the hands of a governor-general. Little 
did it excite his astonishment, that a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) should have 
scattered such unbounded panegyric upon 
the powers of arguing and stating opinions 
with which the new, but inactive, council 
were to be vested. It was natural for him, 
whose great talent it was to state a thing 
well in words, and by dint of superior 
eloquence give it a beautiful and striking 
‘ appearance, to commend that in which he 
excelled, and to consider the sphere of 
action as the inglorious sphere. It was no 
wonder that the right hon. gentleman was 
always successful in what he said; seldom 
in what he did! Look to his speeches; 
they were masterly, they were convincing! 
Look to his actions, failure after failure ! 
The one all-powerful; the other miserable, 
Impolitic, and absurd! The council, who 
were to argue and not to act, therefore 
very seemeons | became the objects of his 
eulogiums, while the actual exercise of 
the executive government was regarded 
as of much less estimation. Let others 
act, the right hon. gentleman desired only 
‘to argue! The operation of the India Bill 
framed by the right hon. gentleman, was 
ridiculously futile; and of course, the 
board of control became the most inelii- 
cacious board ever instituted. What had 
that board proved itself fit for, but to per- 
plex the directors, to send out orders unfit 
to be executed to India, and to screen 
ublic delinquents from an investigation 
into their conduct in the House! These 
were the fruits of a bill not two years old; 
a bill now necessary to be altered, and 
perhaps a further alteration and as great a 
change of it would come under considera- 
tion in the course of the next session. - 
Mr. Pitt expressed the pleasure which 
he felt. that his reply to the right hon. 
gentleman could be confined within such 
narrow limits as to preclude the necessity 
of long trespassing upon the time and 
patience of the House. And lest, after 
this remark, he should inconsistently trifle 
with cither, he meant totally to throw 
aside those parts of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s speech which appeared solely cal- 
culated to exhibit the powers of inflam- 
matory dcclamation. He attempted, for 
instance, to insinuate that the House had 
screencd the late governor-general of 
India from punishment, by withholding 
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the papers moved for by one of his friends 
on a former day; but the absurdity of 
such an insinuation would be manifest to 
such gentlemen as would recollect that 
the very person who had moved for those 
papers, avowed and boasted, that inde- 
pendent of them, they had sufficient ground 
for a full. proof of the guilt of Mr. Has- 
tings ; and though they had such proofs, 
yet did they endeavour by every inflam- 
matory topic, to provoke the House to 
demand documents not relevant to any 
charge whatsoever, and which, from their 
nature and description, could not be pro- 
duced without manifest detriment to the 
State. Thus they had first rendered it 
necessary for the House, in compliance 
with its duty, to reject the motion, and 
afterwards in pursuance of the system 
which uniformly appeared to govern them, 
had endeavoured to impute that necessary 
refusal to the worst and most corrupt mo- 
tives—the desire of screening a criminal 
from justice.—The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that he was sick of hearing the 
idea of responsibility applied to an Indian 
administration. For his part, he looked 
upon it that not only the servants of the 
public in India were responsible, but that 
even the ministers here were deeply so, 
for the conduct of the affairs of those set- 
tlements: they were responsible not only 
for the good behaviour of the persons 
whom they sent out, but for their contt- 
nuance there, and for the sanction which 
they might give to the system they should 
pursue, or the measures they should 
adopt. This responsibility, as had been 
argued by his right hon. friend, was made 
more broad and comprehensive on the 
part of the new governor-general, by the 
fresh powers to be given him in the Bill. 
And, in fact, the very institution of those 
powers created the additional degree of 
responsibility, and made it more strongly 
attach upon his conduct; for it was not 
an arbitrary power put into his hands 
subject to no check or control, which 
was the true meaning of the term ‘arbi- 
trary power :’ it was only a discretionary 
power to be exercised in cases of urgent 
Importance, and that under the most for- 
cible restraints, and the strongest guards 
which could be imagined. In the first 
place, the whole of the consultations on 
the subject, whatever it was, on which the 
governor was to exercise his new autho- 
rity, were to be recorded ; also his reasons 
for differing in opinion with his council, 
were to be entered on the minutes, toge- 
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ther with an account of the circumstance 
which made him think it necessary to take 
such a step, and with those were to be 
contrasted the arguments of each of the 
dissenting members of the council, which 
they were required to enter by way of 
protest for their own justification, and the 
whole was to be sent home and laid before 
the court of directors. With respect to the 
doctrines laid down on the subject of arbi- 
trary power, he felt himself fully justified 
jn contending, that it did not arise from 
the number of the persons in whom it was 
vested, but from the want of a proper 
control to which those persons should be 
liable in the exercise of it. To illustrate 
this, he instanced the British constitution, 
in which 558 gentlemen in that House, 
and a considerable number of peers in the 
other, would not be a sufficient security 
for the liberties of the people, were it not 
that the individuals who composed those 
assemblies were a part of that people, and 
the moment they passed any law, became 
themselves bound by it, in common 
with the rest of their fellow-subjects. 
That House in particular was restrained 
from the exercise of such a power 
by the nature of its constitution, being 
In a great measure, though not so much 
as he and every other friend to the 
liberties of the country must wish, elected 
by the people. But take away those cir- 
cumstances of representation, however 
imperfect, in one House, and of commu- 
nity of interest with the rest of the nation 
in both, and their numbers would afford 
no security whatever against the exercise 
of despotic government. Nay, in large 
bodies, there was great danger to be 
apprehended of such strides of despotism, 
because in them the responsibility would 
prove less binding, by being divided among 
so many, whereas, inthe present case, being 
confined to one, it would become an insur- 
mountable barrier and restraint. The right 
hon. gentleman had, in his usual style, 
made reflections upon him for having al- 
tered his sentiments upon the subject of 
the powers necessary to be vested in the 
governor-general. It was his singular 
misfortune, as the views of his opponents 
made it most instrumental to their pur- 
poses, to labour alternately under oppo- 
site and contradictory charges; at one 
time he was accused of a presumptuous 
and obstinate adherence to his own opi- 
nions and proposals, and at others of a too 
ready departure from them; of the two 
crimes the latter was that of which he 
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should most willingly acknowledge him- 
self to be guilty; for, to sacrifice the 
interests of his country to the pride 
of persevering in his own opinions, he 
thought would, indeed, be a most flagrant 
breach of his duty to the public; but to 
change them where experience, or argu- 
ment, ora more close investigation had 
shewn them to be wrong, was, he should 
humbly conceive, rather a source of com- 
mendation than invective. In this in- 
stance, however, he had not departed 
from any of his principles, but had, on 
the contrary, given them a greater force 
and efficacy in the Bill then before the 
committee. He had always entertained 
an opinion, that the authority of the go- 
vernor-general ought to be put on a dif- 
ferent footing from what it had been, 
as many evils resulted from the parity of 
power between him and the rest of the 
council. In the former Bill, therefore, 
his powers had been enlarged by dimi-. 
nishing the number of the council, that 
so the concurrence of one of the number 
would prove sufficient to give him a ma- 
jority, and his casting voice would more 
frequently be exercised with effect; and 
in the present Bill the same principle was 
still adhered to and farther followed up, 
by giving him a power in extraordinary 
emergencies, and, with the numberless 
checks added to prevent a wanton or cor- 
rupt exercise of that power, of super- 
seding, by his single authority, the votes 
of the rest of the board. Gentlemen had 
pretended to treat with ridicule the idea 
of imposing an oath on the governor- 
general whenever he should think proper 
to avail himself of this newly-created 
power. But did such gentlemen reall 

pretend to think, or did they feel that an 
oath was no restraint; or did they, when 
they were complaining of the power itself, 
seriously object to circumscribing it with 
restraints and limits? The right hon. gen- 
tleman had gone back to the history of 
‘Indian politics to prove, that had this 
power hitherto existed, it would have been 
attended with the most mischievous con- 
sequences during the administration of 
Mr. ‘Hastings, because on all occasions 
when that gentleman had been over-ruled 
by his council, he was prevented from 
putting mto execution dangerous and: de- 
structive measures. Whatever might be 
the opinion of Mr. Hastings, surely he 
had no right to assume that every go- 
vernor-general was to. be as kad as he 
thought proper to represent him: and, for 
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his own part, he was restrained from en- 
tering into a discussion of that particular 
topic, because it was so intimately con- 
nected with the inquiry then coronas: 
that he should not be able to follow the 
right hon. gentleman without violating 
that delicacy which so naturally belonged 
to a criminal prosecution. Whatever 
might have been Mr. Hastings’s demerits, 
the present clause had nothing to say to 
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names only, that of himself, of Mr. Hast- 
ings, and of lord Macartney. Of the two 
last he had contrived to get rid in av 

short and summary way, and of course 

himself as the only person fit to be con- 
sulted on the business. The right hon 
gentleman (Mr. Fox), when arguing the 
impropriety of the clause upon the topic 
of experience, had affirmed that from the 
time that his hon. friend (Mr. Francis) 


him; it was intended to remedy a defect , had lost his influence in the council, by 
in the constitution of the Eastern govern- ; the death of one of the members, and 


ment, from which bad consequences must 
necessarily result in times of danger and 
difficulty ; and to say that such bad con- 


that Mr. Hastings’s power began to pre- 
dominate, every thing went wrong. This 
argument, could it establish any thing, 


sequences would be over-balanced by pre- | must prove that it was warranted by 


venting the governor-general from exer- 
cising a power in a manner as destructive 


as a former governor-general had at- : 


| 
| 


experience that the power should be 
lodged in the minority instead of the 
majority. What an idea! that because 


tempted to exercise it, was to say, that | the consultations of the council of Bengal 
having been uofortunate in one govern.tr- | 
general, it must necessarily follow that - 


we should always be not less unlucky. 
This argument was founded in an idea 


that all public men were to be distrusted. | 
Such an idea as this ought by no means | 
to be adopted. It was good policy to guard - 


as much as possible against the misconduct 
of ministers, to provide as many restraints 
as the nature of the service would admit, 
and to render it as ditlicult as possible to 
escape punishment by concealment or 
otherwise ; but it would prove a monstrous 
absurdity to set out upon the principle 
that they were all necessarily corrupt; and, 
besides, such a principle would apply to 
the members of the council, as well as to 
the governor-general. The right hon. 
gentleman by a recourse to experience, 
had attempted to prove that his hon. friend 
near him (Mr. Francis) had for a consi- 
derable time engrossed the whole powers 
of the council by his influence over the 
majority of the members ; and that, during 
that time the affairs of the Company were 
better administered than at any other pe- 
riod. If this were the case, it only served 
to prove that a more fit person might be 
found than Mr. Hastings ; and that, there- 
fore, it was absurd to argue, from the 
supposed delinquency of that gentleman, 
the impossibility of finding an able and 
upright governor. This the hon. gentle- 
man himself seemed to have in view when 
he took upon him to enumerate the per- 
sons that were competent to judge on the 
affairs of India. In the first place having, 
at one word, struck off all those who had 
not been concerned in the executive go- 
vernmenf, he reduced the list to three 


wererecorded, that circumstance rendered 
it the less expedient and safe to place an 
independent authority in the hands of the 
governor! He admitted, that in particular 
the constitution of the cabinet council at 
home was different from that of Bengal; 
but this difference was one of the things 
which might be offered in favour of the 
new regulation, because the consultations 
being minuted and transmitted to the 
court of directors, would form one of 
the strongest restraints on the exercise of 
the discretionary power. The right hon. 
gentleman had endeavoured to triumph 
over his right hon. friend for his appealing 
to futurity for the success of the system 
then under review; but in a measure so 
recent as the present, where there was no 
time for experience of its effects, and ia 
which the framers of it had no other 
grounds to go upoy but the consciousness 
of their own fat inclinations and industry, 
what other test could they appeal to but 
that of futurity? As to the predictions 
of the right hon. gentlemen, he shouid 
only answer them by recalling the atten- 
tion of the House to some of his former 
predictions on a part of the same subject. 
He had upon an occasion, not yet, be 
believed, erased from the minds of gen 
tlemen, when he had a hope of carrying 
into effect a measure of the most destruc- 
tive tendency to the prosperity of India 
and to the constitution of Great Britain, 
endeavouring to bring over people to bis 
views, and to conceal, as much as possible, 
his true and real purposes—predicted that 
the East India Company would shortly be 
bankrupt; and on this pretence, at that 
time unfounded upon any probable grounds 
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of conjecture, he had been able to impose 
upon many members of that House, and 
had by means of that delusive prediction 
nearly accomplished his ruinous project. 
This prediction had since sustained the 
ordeal of time, and it appeared to be egre- 
giously false and contrary to fact; for so 
ar was the Company from a state of 
bankruptcy, that their affairs were in a 
most flourishing way, their resources in- 
creasing, their credit rising, and their ex- 
penditure retrenched; and there was 
‘every hope that the revenues of India 
would not only prove able in a short time 
to pay off all its own incumbrances, but 
to contribute to the relief of this country. 
A division took place on the question to 
omit the oath to be taken by the governor- 
general, when 125 were for the oath stand- 
ing part of the Bill, and 36 against it. 


March 24. On the order of the day 
for going into a committee on the Bill, 
Mr. Sheridan remarked that he had a 
proposition to offer previous to their going 
into a committee, which he hoped would 
not be objected to. The Bill consisted of 
two parts. The first related to the regu- 
Jations of the government in India, the 
- second to the new Court of Judicature to 
be instituted at home, for the trial of per- 
sons charged with having been guilty of 
acts of delinquency in India. As these 
were distinct objects, he wished them to 
be separately considered, and, as probably 
Administration had made it a condition 
with earl Cornwallis, that he should go out 
to Bengal invested with certain powers, it 
might be their desire to pass so much of 
the Bill as related to the system of govern- 
ment to be adopted in India as soon as 
possible. The same necessity for dispatch 
certainly did not apply to the judicature 
a of the Bill; and as that part had been 
ut little considered when the Bill of 1784 
passed, he wished to divide the Bill, and 
separate the two subjects. that case 
Administration would have it. in their 
power to make good any promises which 
they might have made to earl Cornwallis, 
and time might be taken for such a deli- 
berate discussion of the judicature part of 
the Bill, as the importance of it required. 
He concluded with moving, That it be 
an instruction to the said committee, that 
they have power to turn the said Bill into 
two, if they think fit.” The motion was 
agreed to; after which the House went 
into the committee. On the 27th, the Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 
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Debate in the Commons on Mr. Pitt's 
Plan for the Reduction of the National 
Deét.| March 7. Mr. Pitt rose in pur- 
suance of the notice he had given to 
introduce the subject of the proposed Sink 
ing Fund. He had, for the present, he 
said, only a preliminary matter to move, 
which would be a meuns of bringing the 
business in a more clear and methodical 
manner before the House. There had 
been several papers laid upon the table, 
stating the amount both of the expenditure 
and of the revenue; but he apprehended 
that the House would not be so competent 
to examine and adjust them as a commit- 
tee would be; he should therefore move to 
appoint a select committee of nine mem- 
bers to report upon them, and that com- 
mittee he should propose to be chosen by 
ballot on the next day. He accordingly 
moved: ‘ That the several accounts and 
other papers, presented to the House in 
this session of Parliament, relating to the 
public income and expenditure, be re- . 
ferred to the consideration of a select 
committee; and that the said committce 
be directed to examine and state the same, 
and also to report to the House what may 
be expected to be the annual amount 
of the said income and expenditure in 
future.” ° 

Mr. For agreed, that when papers, com- 
plicated and various as those of necessity 
must be, required investigation, it was 
always a good measure to refer them to a 
select committee; but he thought that 
nine was rather too confined a number. 
However, he should make no objection ; 
but, on the contrary, be happy to give 
every assistance in his power. 


March 9. The House proceeded to 
ballot for the said committee, when Mr. 
Rose, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. W. W. Gren- 
vile, Mr. Addington, the marquis of 
Graham, Mr. E. J. Eliot, Mr. Jolin 
Smyth, Mr. Call, and Mr. Beaufoy, were 
chosen members thereof. 


March 29. The House having resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole House, 
to consider of so much of his Majesty's 
Speech to both Houses, upon the 24th of 
January last, as recommends to this House 
the establishment of a fixed plan for the 
Reduction of the Nationat Debt, 


Mr. Pitt rose and said : 


Sir; the object I have to refer to 
this comniittee is, to consider of tle means 
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of decreasing the national debt. -To at-; 


tempt to recommend this purpose by any 
words, would surely be quite superfluous : 
the situation of this country, loaded with 
an enormous debt, to pay the interest of 
which every nerve has been stretched, and 
every resource nearly drained, carries with 
it a stronger recommendation than any 
arguments I could possibly adduce. That 
something should be done to relieve the 
nation from the pressure of so heavy a 
load, is indeed acknowledged by all; and, 
I trust, that in this House there is only 
one feeling upon the subject. To you do 
the public turn their cye, justly expecting, 
that from the trust you hold, you will 
think it your duty to make the most seri- 
ous efforts, in order to afford them the 
Jong-wished-for prospect of being relieved 
from an endless accumulation of taxes, 
under the burthen of which they are ready 
to sink. Upon the deliberation of this 
day do they place all their hopes of a full 
return of prosperity, and that public se- 
curity, which will give confidence and 
vigour to those exertions in trade and 
commerce, upon which the flourishing 
state of this country so much depends. 
Yet not only the public and this House, 
but other nations look to the business of 
this day ; for, by the establishment of what 
is now proposed, our rank will be decided 
among the Powers of Europe. To behold 
this country emerging from a most unfor- 
tunate war, which added such an accumu- 
lation to sums before immense, that it was 
the belicf of surrounding nations, and of 
many among ourselves, that our powers 
must fail us, and we should not be able to 
bear up under it; to behold this nation, 
instead of despairing at its alarming con- 
dition, looking boldly its situation in the 
face, and establishing upon a spirited and 
permanent plan the means of relieving it- 
self from all its incumbrances, must give 
such an idea of our resources, and of 
our spirit of exertion, as will astonish 
the nations around us, and enable us to 
regain that pre-eminence to which we are 
on many accounts so justly entitled. The 
propriety and the necessity of adopting a 
plan for this purpose is not only univer- 
sally allowed, but it is also admitted that 
immediate steps ought to be taken to 
make provision for this purpose. And I 
am persuaded, .that whatever differences 
of opinion we may have in this House, 
no difference will this day be entertained 
that cifectual provision be immediately 
‘made to reduce the debt of this nation. 
§ 
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The chief subject then before the com- 
mittee is, not whether the recommenda- 
tion in his Majesty’s Speech should be 
complied with; nor even is it a matter of 
dispute what sum ought to be allotted for 
this purpose ; for it seems agreed, by com- 
mon consent of all, that one million an- 
nually ought to be Jaid aside as the means 
of gradually accomplishing this desirable 
purpose. The ‘great points which ve 
have to consider are :—In the first place, 
what measures ought tu be taken to ac- 
quire a million for this purpose. Secouilly, 
what is the way of applying it. I must 
here congratulate the nation upon the ar- 
rival of this wished-for day, when all de- 
spondency and gloomy fear may be laid 
aside, and our prospects brightened with 
joy and hope. With how much pleasure 
am I able to add, that this can be carried 
into effect without laying any heavy new 
burthens upon the people. This is be- 
yond the hopes of almost every man, and 
is indeed a subject of the greatest rejoi- 
cing to every friend of this country. 

In order to be acquainted with our real 
situation, to see what we have and what 
we want, I mean to state to the committee 
the annual income and the annual expendi- 
ture of the nation, as the ground upon 
which we are to proceed with regard to 
the object before us. This has already 
been done by the select committee, who 
were appointed for the purpose of examin- 
ing into the subject, and whose reports are 
now upon your table. It is a matter of 
much satisfaction that this mode has been 
taken to ascertain the sums of the revenue, 
and the expense of the nation. You have 
not the word of an individual, but the re- 
por of a committee of this House, who 

ave given an authentic, an accurate, and 
a clear statement of the whole. This has 
been long enough published to have put it 
in the power of ever gentleman to examine 
it with attention, and I hope none have 
neglected it. It is so much better that 
every thing’ of that kind, every thing that 
contains so many figures, should be stated 
on paper, than be trusted to the memory, 
that it will not be necessary for me to 
detain the House long with that part of 
the subject. 

The committee have very properly ar- 
ranged their inquiries under two heads, 
taken from different periods. The first is, 
from Michaelmas 1784 to Michaelmas 
1785; and the second, from the 5th of 
January 1785 to the 5th of January 17S6. 
In the first period the annual receipt ap- 
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pears to be 15,379,182/.; in the second 
period, in the year ending the 5th of Jan. 
1786, the amount Is 15,897,471/. There 
never was a report upon any subject, nor 
upon such a subject as this, of so much 
consequence to the nation. ‘The mannet 
in which it has been drawn up, speaks the 

raise of the committee much higher than 
Vath able to do by any words I could use. 
The clear, the precise, the accurate mode 
they have observed throughout the whole; 
the great attention which they have paid 
to the object for which they were ap- 

ointed, deserves the highest encomiums. 

he care with which they have avoided 
all sanguine conclusions from the premises 
before them, can never be too much ap- 
plauded. - Rigorous in calculating all con- 
tingencies which might arise to baulk the 
hopes of the nation, and tend to disappoint 
their hopes of the expected surplusses ; 
most faithful to their trust, most scrupu- 
lous with regard to the truth of their state- 
ments, shewing at once their respect for 
the House, their sense of the importance 
of the business into which they had been 
deputed to examine, they have proceeded 
to deliver in a report; which, in point of 
clearness, precision, just and fair deduc- 
tion, stands eminently distinguished above 
every report I have ever seen. 

The first sum they have stated as the 
whole revenue that has been received into 
the Exchequer from the 5th of January 
1785 to the 5th of January 1786, is 
12,499,916/. After this, next follow two 
sums, which they have thought proper to 
deduct from this sum, which has been re- 
ceived into the Exchequer. First are the 
arrears due from the East India Company, 
which ought to have been paid before, but 
had been respited to them, and amounts 
to 401,118/. The other sum, which in 
the same manner is deducted, is the excess 
of the window duties, but which, from the 
alteration of the assessments, will not be 
paid any longer. These two articles, 
therefore, being considered only as con- 
tingencies, are not reckoned as part of the 
yearly revenue. These two sums, then, 
amounting to about 457,200/. being de- 
ducted, leave a remainder of 12,042,6901. 
This sum, which has been paid into the 
Exchequer, is considered as a part of our 
stated yearly income, it being, each arti- 
cle of it, made up by taxes which are pay- 
able every year. 

The rest of the sums which they have 
stated as the amount of the public revenue, 
which is something above 3,300,000/. 

[ VOL. XXV. ] : 
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arise from taxes, which, though payable © 
yearly, have not yet been all received into 
the Exchequer in such a manner as to have 
with them their proper vouchers; but the 
committee thought right to add them to 
the sums that had been received. Of these 
sums there can be little doubt or uncer- 
tainty. They are collected by the officers 
in different parts of the kingdom, accord- 
ing to assessments made and returned to 
them: where, therefore, these taxes have 
not actually been received, the assessments 
are taken, and a calculation made from 
them, with which there is the greatest 
human probability of their agreeing ; in- 
deed, no other method more clear and 
conclusive could have been suggested. 
Of this kind is the additional Window-tax, 
commonly known by the name of the Com- 
mutation-tax : this amounts to $80,000/. 
from Michaelmas 1784 to Michaelmas 
1785, and 253,000/. from the 5th of Jan. 
1785 to the 5th of Jan. 1786. The. addi- 
tional tax also upon two-whecl and four- 
wheel carriages, 107,000/. for the latter, 
and 59,2811. for the former. The added 
duty on male servants, 42,000/. for the 
latter period, and 26,000/. for the former: 
Farther duty on horses, waggons, and 
carts, 73,610. to Jan. 1786, and 56,8290. 
to Michaelmas 1785. It is impossible to 
say all these taxes have been received; 
but they have stated them in so cautious 
and guarded a manner, that there ‘is little 
reason to doubt of their equalling, if not 
exceeding, the statement. aie 
After these follow the taxes which have 
not been all received into the Exchequer: 
those which were laid on in 1784 and 1785, 
and not having had time for their fair and 
full operation. The produce of those laid 
on in the year 1784, at Michaelmas, 
amounted to 103,000/., and in January to 
22,000/. ; the produce of those laid on in 
1785, at Michaelmas last, including the im- 
provement of the medicine duty, amounts 
to 265,000/., and at the 5th of January to 
242,000/. To these is added the sum of 
14,000/. which is yearly paid at the Excise 
‘and Alienation-office in part of ‘the civil 
list ; and also the Land and Malt-tax, which 
being yearly voted, came under this head, 
and amount to 2,600,000/. All these sums 
added, made together, at Michaelmas 
1785, 3,365,000/., which, added to the re- 
ceipts for that year, viz. 11,874,000/. would 
roduce a sum of 15,379,000/. But, in 
ear 1786, the whole of the sums 
amounted to 3,354,000/., which, added to 
the amount of the receipts for the year, 
[40] 
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made 15,397,000/., only a difference of 
about 20,0004. 

This, then, is the annual income of this 
country, and u 
which there 1s every reason to rely. 
_ There is, indeed, a small difference in the 
two statements, the one ending at Michael- 
mas, and the other at January; but, al- 
though I should take the smallest, it would 
not make any difference in the deductions 
] shall draw from this subject. Indeed, it 
is well known to those who, from their 


official situations, have had an opportunity | 


of observing, that it is some time before 
new taxes can fairly operate. So many 
evasions are at first formed, and so many 
frauds committed, that it generally takes 
some time before they can be levied to 
their full extent; and it is owing to this 
circumstance chiefly that there is a dif- 
ference between the two terms. 

Many of the taxes laid on in the year 
1784, and almost all those in 1785, are 
under the description I have given: and I 
have the shag reason to believe they 
will greatly increase in their produce, 
when evasions are detected, and more 
effectual means made use of to collect 
them fully; and although none of them 
have been actually paid into the Exche- 
quer, hor is it possible from receipt to form 
any judgment with regard to them, yet I 
am persuaded that the particular character 


which the committee have maintained, will : 


appear, with regard to them, that they are 
stated cautiously, and within their true 
timits. There is one tax which I may just 
gaention asan instance of the truth of what 
I have observed with regard to new taxes; 
that is the duty on game licences, which 
has produced 20,000/. more since the al- 
terations it tedeived. There is only one 
error that I can perceive, and that is 
4,1401., which ought to be deducted from 
the produce of the taxes imposed in 1785. 
Surely, on a subject of this kind, the sum 
ef 4,000/. is not a great deal. 
the taxes in 1785 are stated upon very sure 
ground, and from what has been received 
wince January, though not received soon 
enough to be laid before the committee, 
give reason to believe ¢hey will produce 
amore than they are rated at. Among these 
particularly is the Shop-tax, the House- 
tax, and the Servants’-tax ; the other taxes 
@re stated on more uncertain grounds, such 
as the duty on pawnbrokers, and some 
others. Upon the whole, I do conceive, 
that we may rely upon this account as the 
real revenue of the country. The com- 


the true statement of 


Some of 


mittee have stated every thing upon the 
best grounds the nature of the case ad- 
mitted; and I have stated their results 
more for the sake of recalling them to 
gentlemen’s minds than to add any thing 
new. My object is to shew that it is a 
fair deduction, aud may be taken as the 
produce of the year from January 1785 to 
January 1786. 

Whether or not we can rely upon this 
as an annual income, to continue at the 
same rate to this nation, is another ques- 
tion. Ido think we may rely upon it s0 
far as to look upon this annual income as 
a fund for an annual decrease of our debt; 
yct I do not look upon it as a certain in- 
come, Events may happen to swell this 

roduce beyond the most sanguine calcu- 
ation ; and it may also happen that a dis- 
appointment may take place upon subjects 
so complicated in their nature. The trade 
and wealth of the nation is too fluctuating 
to admit that any average can be taken. 
A sudden disaster may blast all our hopes; 
and it may happen even that, without any 
disastrous event to this country, we may 
cut a poor figure for a year, or a number 
of years. I therefore do not take the b- 
berty to make any other statement but 
what the committee have made, and would 
therefore read what the committee hare 
said at the beginning of their report. For 
the reasoning stated by the committee, 
you (as much as they expect) have reason 
to conclude that this flourishing condition 
of our revenue will continse. We have no- 
thing indeed to fear. We may lay de- 
spondent thoughts aside. Every thmg de- 
pends ee the spirit of this House, and 
the resolution, the good sense, and the i 
dustry of the country, to put these thengs 
out of all doubt. It was more then could 
be thought posible, that, within a single 
year, such a success would &appen. But 
it is not confined to one year; ever smce 
the happy ra of the restoration of the 

eace, this has been more or less the cesa 

he increase was slow at first, bet cou- 
stant; and the happy progress of last year 
shews, from pleasing expersence, that we 
have no reason to fear its being sboaaanph 
or becoming retrograde. A t part 
this dcurshing aeeauics which trade 
has of late put on, and the great influx 
mto the Exchequer, have been owing to 
the regulations that have been taken te 
crush clandestine trade. This was the 
more to be believed, as the crease of re- 
venue chiefly appeared from the customs: 
and this gave room to hope that further 
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great and essential improvements of the 
revenue might arise from wholesome regu- 
lations with regard to articles of illicit 
trafic. Driven from its strong hold of tea, 
it lurks in other petty trenches, from 
whence it may be effectually chased. 
Every thing that is done to effect this, 
is introducing a- permanent source of re- 
venue by making trade return into a re- 
gular channel. What has been done in 
this way cannot as yet have had its full 
operation, because, as great capitals were 
employed in this clandestine business, the 
occupation will subsist for a while, even 
although it is a losing trade. The mea- 
sures taken two years ago, under the arti- 
cles of tobacco and spirits, have caused 
the smuggling of these to subside to a 
great degree, and have much increased 
our revenue. In the article of salt the 
frauds are very considerable, and ought 
immediately to be redressed. But, with 
regard to wines, the frauds arise to so 
great, to so enormous a pitch, that, if we 
will take the effectual measures to repress 
them, all the deficiencies will be made up 
in what is stated as the annual progress of 
the revenue. If we have the means of do- 
ing this in our power, and do not make 
“use of them, we must certainly suffer just 
blame. I intend, for my part, to bring 
forward very soon a plan for that purpose, 
which I mean to submit to the considera- 
tion of the House, and flatter myself, that, 
if it meets with their approbation, it will 
occasion a very great increase to the re- 
venue of the kingdom. After having in 
this manner represented every thing in 
the fairest light I am able, to enable you 
to form a just view of the whole of the 
real and probable sources of our national 


income, I shall now proceed upon the idea 


that this is a true statement of our re- 
venue, which has been laid upon your 
table by the committee, and that we may 
expect (with as much certainty as can at- 
tend any thing of this kind) that we shall 
enjoy an increasing revenue of 15,397 ,0000. 
per annum. 

The next subject of our discussion is, 
what may be the annual expenditure of 
the nation. This the committee have also 
stated, and it amounts to 14,478,181. 
There is a great part of the particular 
items, of which this sum is made up, that 
the committee have omitted to mention, 
because the sums charged have been pre- 
viously stated by act of parliament. This 
they considered as permanent expenses, 
and therefore distinguish them from what 
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is fluctuating. In the former description 
they considered the interest of the national 
debt, which is 9,275,769/. and with the 
Exchequer bills, make a suma of 9,532,000/.: 
this part contains also the civil list, 
900,000/.; the charges on the aggregate 
fund, 64,000/.; and theappropriated duties, 
66,5004: the whole of this division is 
10,554,000/. The other class of expenses 
include the different establishments for 
the defence of the nation; as the army, 
the navy, the ordnance, and the militia. 
There may be extraordinary charges for 
these purposes: but that the committee 
had not any thing to do with in the pre- 
sent estimate; they have stated the ex- 
pense only that must be occasioned by a 
peaceestablishment, and thisthey have done 
on a very enlarged and liberal footing. 

They have allowed for the navy, during 
peace, 18,000 men, which is more than 
ever had been kept up during any peace ; 
and they allowed far this 1,800,000/. It 
must be observed that the committee did 
not go to state what ovght to be the ex- | 
pense of our navy, but only what, after 
the deduction of .all our expenses, would 
remain as a surplus; and therefore their 
business is to state every thing on the 
largest probable footing. They have taken 
the army upon the same mode of reason- 
ing; and they allow for the charge of ita 
sum of 1,600,000/., much greater than 
was in the peace establishment before the 
last war, &, 9a we had so numerous, but 
distant possessions to defend: and it is 
extremely probable that this may be re- 
duced, in a short time, considerably under 
the sum stated in the report. The ord- 
nance, also, is stated largely: this, how- 
ever, we shall be under the necessity of 
keeping up: it was found that we were 
much wanting in this respect in the be- 
ginning of the last war; and it would be 
very hazardous to allow ourselves to run 
a similar risk in any other. 

The .miscellaneous services are taken 
upon an average of some years back ; but 
I think it is very probable shat they too 
have been stated higher than they will be 
found to be: these arose chiefly from ad- 
dresses of this House to the King, for 
particular grants, and also from the esta- 
blishments of our colonies abroad, and 
from bills of exchange drawn by theit 
governors upon the treasury: these ser- 
vices were stated at 74,2744. Deducting 
the whole of the expenditure fram the 
annual income, there remained a surplus 
of 900,0008. 
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- This, then, is the sum which remains to 

be applied to the purpose of decreasing 
the annual debt: but, as the fund for this 
ae tay ought to be a million: annaaily, I 
shall move, in this committee, such taxes 
as will produce the sum of 100,000/. And 
I am happy to say that this may be done 
without Jaying fresh burthens upon the 
people. * I shall move that an additional 
duty be Jaid upon spirits: they were for- 
merly charged in what is called the wash, 
with 7d. per gallon, that was afterwards 
decreased to 5d.; I shall now raise it to 
Gd. per gallon, which will produce about 
70,000/., without being any encourage- 
ment to smuggling. Another I mean to 
Jay is only a modification of a tax; a duty 
upon the importation of two species of 
timber, deals and battens: I will rate this 
at 30,000/. 1 shall lay another upon an 
article of mere luxury; upon perfumery 
and hair powder: these I will rate at 
45,000, or 20,000/. So that, altogether, 
the sum wanted te complete the million 
wil be made up. 

. I must here observe, that although this 
js stated to be the annual expenditure, 
some time must intervene before the ex- 

enditure can be reduced to this point. 

t must be attended to, that we are only 
just emerged from the most ruinous and 
expensive war in which this country was 
ever engaged. Many of the heavy bur- 
thens we incurred during that war, had 
not ended with the conclusion of it, but 
still continued, and must be expected some 
time to continue to hang upon us. Under 
the head of the navy, many ships that had 
been laid upon the stecks were to be 
finished. They had been built too far to 
allow them to go back, and to be lost to 
the public; and they were, besides, ne- 
cessary to increase our naval strength to an 
equality with our powerful neighbours. 
This was so considerable, that, although 
the committee had stated the peace esta- 
blishment of the navy at 1,800,000/. yet 
the expense attending this aan year 
was 600,000/. above it, though it may not, 
perhaps, be more than 560,000/. In the 
army also, the exceedings were much 
above the common run of the expense on 
that establishment; and this amounted to 
nearly 800,000/. This is chiefly expended 
in a way where justice and humanity for- 
bid economy—to the reduced officers on 
half-pay, and to the widows of officers; a 

art of the navy extraordinary is taken up 
in the same way. These two sums would 
£0 almost to annihilate the surplus, if it 
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was to be applied to these purposes withia 
the year. But in truth and tact they are 
not annual charges, they are only the re- 
maining sums of the expenses of last war, 
and must cease altogether in a few years. 
It would, therefore, be unfair and unwise 
to charge them as annual expenditures. 
In four years the great burthen of them, 
that of the ship-building, will cease: nor 
can this be eflected sooner. I conceive, 
therefore, that you must look to a future 
average to come at your expense. It ap- 
pears to me that this may be done with 
great safety; and I have not a doubt but 
that resources are to be found that will 
justify this mode of proceeding, and be 
sufficient to kcep every thing well without 
burthening the nation. And if we judge 
in this manner, the expectations raised by 
the public will doubtless be amply satisfied. 

ow, therefore, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the committee to this object. 
1 am clear that we immediately appro- 
priate this million to the payment of the 
debt, even although the time when we 
shall have this surplus free from all other 
expenses, cannot be exactly ascertained. 
I myself am persuaded, that, as I have al- 
ready intimated, we have certain extra- 
ordinary resources to which we may apply 
to liquidate this sum, without the addition 
of new taxes. Let us then examine what 
sums they are for which we have to pro- 
vide the means of payment. This extra- 
ordinary expense chiefly arises from the 
navy: and it was occasioned by the very 
large contracts into which we had entered 
for the building of ships. On this ac- 
count 2,400,000/. had been ca!led for this 
year, as the extraordinary expense of the 
navy; but this would not continue to be 
required after the ships now building were 
completed. This would decrease each 
year, and would be, in every probability, 
reduced to a standing sum for a ce 
establishment in the year 1790. This 
expense, and the very liberal establish- 
ment of 1,800,000/. would enable us to 
possess a \oarine the most flourishing this 
country ever beheld. As the estimate for 
the navy stands this present year, it is 
600,000/. above what is stated at the 
settled peace expense in the year 1790. 
But it is to be noticed, that, after two new 
ships have been completed, which will be 
in the course of this year, this extra sum 
will be reduced to 400,000/.; this, in 
four years, amounts to the sum of 
1,600,000/., and, with the additional exs 
pense of this year, to 1,800,000/, 


- 
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With regard to the army, the expenses 
also had been very great, but were of a 
_ nature which also tended to diminish, in 
time, but which it was impossible to re- 
strict. What this chiefly arose from was, 
as I mentioned before, from pensions to 
officers widows, and to officers upon half 
pay; and this sum amounted to about 
260,000/. Under this head of expense 
‘comes also that occasioned by bills of ex- 
change from our colonies abroad: these 
amounted to very considerable extra sums 
of late years. But when we recollect, 
that we are not now obliged to keep up 
the immense establishments abroad that 
we have been accustomed to do, we may 
expect these will diminish very rapidly. 
Our chief expense at present arises from 
Canada; and from the well-known pru- 
dence, honour, economy, and disinterested 
spirit of the gallant officer who is now ap- 
pointed to that command, we have every 
reason to hope that a very considerable 
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national establishment, I shall not say 
what sum will be necessary for this pur- 
pose. All these different subjects of ex- 
pense are, in a great measure, uncertain ; 
nor is it possible at present to say, with 
minute accuracy, to what particular sum 
they will amount: but I think a sum of 
300,000/. is likely to be the call for those 
purposes, 4nd to be provided for in the 
course of two or three years. 
There is another matter of expense 
which the committee have not mentioned 
in their reports, and which is the subject 
of the King’s message this day; this will 
be a matter before Parliament. The im- 
possibility of reduciog the civil list wjthin 
the sum of 900,000/. allowed by Parlia- © 
ment, proceeded chiefly from that part 
being mortgaged for the payment of cer- 
tain Kxchequer-bills, by annual payments 
of 50,000/., which reduced it from 900,000 - 
to 850,000/. Of these Exchequer-bills 
there remains due about 180,000/.; and 


saving of expense will be produced.. I| there was besides, an arrear against the 


need only mention his name to enforce 
conviction of whatever I say in his praise; 
the great and gallant officer I speak of is 
sir Guy Carleton. Those who are ac- 
quainted with his military talents and mili- 
tary conduct, deservedly hold him high 
indeed. But from his no less acknow- 
Jedged disposition to economy, from his 
vigilance and activity, we may say, that, 
whatever can be done by care and atten- 
tion will be effected. And at present, 
even the extraordinary expense is not 
very considerable, as far as it has come 
to our knowledge ; but we have reason to 
think that a saving may be produced on 
this establishment. © 
Another matter of expense comes pro- 
erly under this head; and it is what the 
ouse have already acknowledged to be 
a just demand upon the justice and gene- 
rosity of this nation, that is, a provision 
for the American sufferers. Their situa- 
tion demands the most tender considera- 
tion. Nor would I choose to mention any 
sum for this purpose: if it was a great 
one, it ull raise the expectations of 
those unhappy people; and I would not 
wish to say any thing more to them than 
that I hope there will be a generous and 
liberal regard paid to their melancholy 
and unfortunate circumstances. Another 
matter of extra expense under this head, 
is the ordnance; but as Parliament have 
not decided what is to be the expense of 
at, and have already disapproved going 
into Jarge additions tp this part of the 


civil list of about 30,000/. more. The 
Crown had long been embarrassed by this 
incumbrance; and that it may be en- 
tirely removed, I shall move, on this day 
se’nnight, when his Majesty’s message 


Shall be taken into consideration, for the 


sum of 210,000/. 

The whole, therefore, that we are now 
to find the means of providing for is, the 
extra expenses of the navy and army, 
which I have stated liberally at 3,000,000/. 
This is to be accounted for in the course 
of four years, after which time we shall 
have a clear annual surplus of a million, 
unincumbered with any deriands upon the 
national income. Although this sum 
should be funded, and ways and means 
found to answer the interest, it would not 
occasion any great burthen upon the 
people ; but the state of this country at 

resent is so very flourishing, that 1 am 
appy to say that it will not be necessary 
to burthen the people with any taxes 
upon this account, but certain extraor- 
dinary resources are to be found within 
puiselves that will abundantly answer 
what is here required. The committee 
first make mention of Lotteries; which 
are, indeed, a resource that Government 
can have recourse to, but which is in itself 
so encouraging to a spirit of gambling, 
that it is doubtful whether it ought to be 
adopted. The spirit of gambling is in- 
deed so deeply rooted, that I am afraid it 
is of little consequence whether a lottery 
be withholden or not, and it is always a 
rd] 
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resource equal to 140,000/.; however, as 
it is not resolved by Government whether 
there shall be one this year, I shall not 
put it to account. : 
The next head they mention is that of 
Army Savings, and this bears the appear- 
ance of being very considerable: and in- 
deed a very considerable sum under this 
description had been lees into the Ex- 
chequer ; this consisted chiefly of money 
that had been appropriated to different 
services and which bad not been expended. 
This had been very considerable in the 
peace following the war before the last ; 
and from the extent of the immense 
grants during this war, we might expect 
much more. (Of these sums, together with 
the surplus of several funds, the amount 
of 450,000/. had already been paid into 
the Exchequer. There are, besides this, 
immense sums in the hands of former 
paymasters, which, it is to be expected, 
we shall be able ina little time to come 
at. The mode, hitherto, of keeping the 
army accounts has been extremely open 
to abuse; and accordingly payneasters 
have taken every advantage to keep the 
public money in their hands. Notwith- 
‘ standing this, it is to be hoped that as 
soon as the commissioners have time to 
call in the out-standing accounts, they 
will be enabled to collect a very great 
sum: this is justified as far as they have 
gone; but the labour is extremely great, 
as they have to go through no less than 
one hundred and eighteen regiments of 
foot, and as many regiments of horse and 
dragoons, whose accounts for non-effective 
men had not been examined into for 
twenty so together. One regimens 
they had gone through already had pro- 
duced 22,000/. for the use of Government; 
and although I cannot be so sanguine as 
to hope that every regiment will produce 
as much, yet I think 1 may state the total, 
including contracts and other articles of 
abuse, at the sum of 100,000¥. . 
‘The next source mentioned by the 
committee, is a balance due from the East 
India Company for the subsistence of 
treops in India, and on account of victual- 
ling the navy. This amounted to 600,000/.; 
and there was a probability of its being 
paid in a very shart time. The committee 
also mentioned the Unclaimed Dividends 
in the funds, that a part of them might 
be applied consistently with the safety of 
the public creditors to the public use. 
The'Crown lands are also a source of pro- 
duce; but as it is not determined how to 
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dispose of them, I will not mention them 
in the account; and that perhaps it might 
be thought right to apply them to the re- 
lief of the American loyalists. 

The ‘aah article upon which the com- 
mittee dwell, and upon which they founded 
their expectations of a permanent surplus, 
is the improvement of our revenue by 
proper regulations to discourage smug- 
gling, and give room to the fair trader to 
reap those advantages which are due to his 
labours, and which must in every light add 
to the amount of the customs; this, both 
by encouraging the legal merchant, and 
bringing those goods to a regular entry that 
would have been clandestinely disposed of. 
The regulations which had been already 
made in this respect, had not had room for 
their full operation, and yet they have oc- 
casioned a very great addition to the 
revenue of the nation, and might be ex- 
pected stil] to increase, as this increase is 
regular and progressive, and not the 
sudden effect of the suppression of our 
warlike operations. It is tndeed not easy 
to be conceived, by those not conversant 
in those subjects, how numerous and how 
artful the frauds are which are daily put in 
practice in every subject of the national 
revenue. One article, that of wine, re- 
quired immediate remedy; and I flatter 
myself with very great sums indeed from 
this branch. The consumptios of wine in 
this country is not diminished, and yet it 
does not appear that the average of last 
year compared with the year 1746, is equal 
to it in produce of revenue, so far that 
it sinks below it no less than 240,000L 
Without laying 2 burthen upon the coun- 
try, there are many regulations to be made 
in the article of spirits that will increase 
the revenue from that branch of trade. 
The article of tobacco is another object 
that attention must be paid to: aad | 
have no doubt that from the regulations 
that will he proposed in these articles, at 
least 300,000/. annually may he produced. 
In another session of paritament I intend 
also to bring about a consideration of 
the customs, which will undoubtedly add 
greatly tothe produce of the revenue: we 
shall not, however, eater upon this at pre- 
sent; I have stated enough to the House. 
Those who compare ous annual sums with 
our annual expenditure, may here see sums 
equal to apply to the deficiencies without 
any new demands, or new burthens 
upon the people. I have stated what these 
deficiencies msy be, as matters of uacer- 
tainty ; but if it be about 3,000,000/. the 
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whole may be provided for without any 
new burthens of any sort. Why, it may 
be said, do I not fund this? For this good 
reason; that I shall not, in all probability, 
have occasion to raise it: even if it were 
funded now, there could be little hazard of 
its being made good. ! 

I may now proceed to Jay apart the mil- 
lion: but before I enter upon that part of 
the discussion which relates to the parti- 
cular mode of applying this annual sum, it 
will be proper to consider the effect it will 
have. If this million, to be so applied, is 
laid out, with its growing interest, it will 
amount to a very great sum in a period 
that is not very long in the life of an indi- 
vidual, and but an hour in the existence 
of a great nation: and this will diminish 
the debt of this country so much as to pre- 
vent the exigencies of war from raising it 
to the enormous height it has hitherto 
done. In the period of 28 years the sum 
of a million, annually improved, would 
amount to four millions per annum. But 
care must be taken that this fund be not 
broken in upon: this has hitherto been the 
bane of this country: for if the original 
Sinking Fund had been properly preserved, 
it is easy to be proved that our debts at 
this moment would not have been very 
burthensome: this has hitherto been, in 
vain, endeavoured to be prevented by acts 
of parliament: the minister has uniformly, 
when it suited his convenience, gotten hold 
of this sum, which ought to have been re- 
garded as most sacred. What then is the 
way of preventing this ?- The plan I mean 
¢o propose is this: that this sum be vested 
in certain commissioners, to be by them 
applied quarterly to buy up stock; by this 
means, No sum s0 great will ever lie ready 
to be seized upon on any occasion, and the 
fund will go on. without interruption. 
Long, and very long has this country 
struggled under its heavy load, without 
any prospect of being relieyed: but it 
may now look forward to anWbject upon 
which the existence of this country de- 

nds; it is, therefore, proper it should be 

rtified as much as possible against aliena- 
tion. By this manner of paying 250,0001. 
quarterly into the hands of commissioners, 
st would make it impossible to take it by 
stealth; and the advantage would be too 


well felt ever to suffer a public act for that: 


purpose. A minister could not have the 
confidence to come to this House and 
desire the repeal of so beneficial a law, 
which tended so directly to relieve the 
people from their burthens. 


for the Reduction of the Nattonal Debt. 
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The persons who should be appointed to 
this commission should be of rank and 


distinction, to secure them from suspicion, 


and to give, as far as character could go, 


a belief of their discharging it with faith- 
fulness. In the first place, I think it right 
that the respectable commoner, whoever 
he shall be, who fills the chair of this 


House, should be placed at the head of it. 
Parliament, in instituting a commission of - 


so much importance towards the support 


of national credit and prosperity, could 


not more solemnly, nor more pointedly 
promulgate its high sense of the duty by — 


which that commission is bound, than by 


appointing the first member of this House 
to be at the head of it. I think also, with- 


out ascribing any thing to myself, that the 
person who holds an office so intimately 
connected with finance as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ought to have a place 
in this commission. There is another per- 


son, who, from his high rank, as well as’ 


from his virtues and reputation, I think 

ought to have a share in this business, and 

he is also, at present, a member of this 

House: this is the Master of the Rolls. 

The governor and the deputy-governor of 
the Bank of England I think ought also to 

be of the number. Also the accountant- 

general of the high court of Chancery, 

who, by virtue of his office, was already 

employed in the money of all suitors and 

wards in the funds, and increasing, by that 

means, the capital, by the accumulation of 
compound interests. Such as these persons 
I shall propose to be appointed to this 
trust, when the Bill comes before the 

committee. There might be some diffi- 

culty in determining how to regulate the 
conduct of the commissioners in the pur- 

chase of stock; but that might, perhaps, 

be left to their own discretion. But, al- 

though it might be proper to leave the: 
manner of doing this to their own pru- 

dence, it would. not be so proper, by any 

means, to leave to them the regulation 

of the time when they were to purchase : 
this, 1 think, ought to be on every transfer 

day in the quarter, at regular periods, and 

in equal sums. 

I am very far from art any merit 
to myself in suggesting this scheme; but, 
I cannot but think myself peculiarly happy 
in having a task to perform so very different 
from any of my predecessors, and that, 
instead of ee the money of the 
public, I should have the great good for- 
tune to be led to set about to diminish our 
burthens. This plan, which I have now 
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the honour to bring forward, has long been 
the wish and hope of all men; and I am 
roud to flatter myself that my name may 
be inscribed on that firm column now about 
to be raised to national faith and national 
rosperity. I shall not detain the House 
onger, because I am persuaded that the 
must be already tired of the tedious detail 
upon which [ have been under the necessity 
of entering. The time when the operation 
of this:fund is to begin, I think should be 
upon the 5th of July. At that time let 
250,000/. be paid into the hands of the 
commissioners for this purpose ; and after 
that, continued quarterly: this will make 


'- '750,000/. to be expended during the three 


Woot I’shall just mention upon what 
found the expectations of having a sur- 
plus this year, of 750,000/. after paying 
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July, of 250,000/. per 
quarter, for the reduction 
of our debts, amounting to = 750,000 
And there would be a neat 
surplus of 
But if, as the Committee stated, 
the revenue do rise accord- 
ing to the latest experience, 
there would still be a far- 
ther difference in our fa- 
WOU Ol Sidccacansesasevestivees 


135,395 


313,699 


Making in this case a clear 
excess accruing at Christ- 
mas next, (above the regu- 
lar surplus) of the sum of... 449,093 


I shall now move, ‘ That it is the opi- 


the current expenses of the year; by | nion of this committee, that the sum of 


which there will appear a surplus over and 
above the stipulated annual one of some 
hundred thousand pounds. 


£. 
The House had voted for Sea- 
MEN  .occsccces Saeeae Subaaeiase 936,000 
- Ordinary of Navy.....ssssceee . 1,645,000 


@eeetoesesne 9 


Extraordinary .....0.. 


3,281,000 

Army Plantations, Extraor- 
Cinaries, EC. ..ccccccccccecveee 
Ordnance ........ jadsbiieeendes es 


1,966,261 
333,000 


Civil List, &c. making the 


sum voted eeeoescence eceesesenes 8,956,261 
Exchequer Bills ..:....... eeeee 2,500,000 
Sum not yet voted ....... coves 8.10, 824. 


The total of the supplies would 


then be COCOES COCHLEA EHEOEELES 12,477,085 
The Ways and Means are as follow: 


Land and Malt tax .......006 «» 2,750,000 
Exchequer Bills ..........s0006 5,500,000 
Surplus of the Sinking Fund, 

I DANG ses scasdesccsseswsucsees 82,000 


Estimated produce of 1786... 3,444,000 
Arrears from East India Com- 
_ pany Life Annuities, &c.... 1,086,000 


Amount of Ways and Means 

for the current year 1786... 18,362,480 
From which deduct the sur- 

plus, as above .... 
Remainder 00,885,395 
From this sum deduct the 

three quarterly payments, 

beginning on the 5th of 


seoeeeseoeen 12,477,085, 


one million per annum be granted to his 
Majesty, to be vested in Commissioners, 
and to be by them applied to the reduc- 
duction of the National Debt, and that the 
same be charged upon, and made payable 
out of the surplusses, excesses, overplus 


‘monies, and other revenues, composing 
000 | the fund commonly called the Sinking 


Fund.” 

Sir Grey Cooper observed, that great 
powers of reasoning were far from being 
necessary for the purpose of explaining 
the proportions and degree of the accu- 
mulation of money at compound interest. 
On this subject an enlightened author 
(baron Maseres) had copiously written, 
and much had been said about a propo- 
sition perfectly simple, and obvious to 
every capacity. He rose, therefore, not 
to advance a word upon that circumstance, 
but to remark that the committee had 
proceeded to form their report on prin- 
ciples extremely novel, and directly op- 

osite to those that the wisest men in 
ormer times had thought the most certain 
guides to their judgment, and the most to 
be depend& upon, as leading to the true 
state of the object of inquiry. The com- 
mittee had founded their report on the 
present year’s amount of the receipt of 
the public income, because it had proved 
a remarkably favourable year, and they 
had not stated the real expenditure of the 
year; for, that opposed to the receipt, 
would not certainly have afforded any 
surplus on the balance. On former oc- 
casions, the rule had been, invariably to 
proceed in a different road, and by a fair 
average of a number of years income 
and expenditure, taking good and bad 
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years together, to strike a balance upon 
such an average and consider that balance 


as a footing not likely to prove fallacious; | pursue, would lead to success. 


but as firm and to be relied on with secu- 
rity. He held in his hand, a publication, 
that came out two years after the end of 
the war before last, and which, it was well 
known, was printed under the protection 
of, and corrected by a great minister of 
that day (Mr. George Grenville). 
pamphlet was entitled, ‘ Considerations on 
the State of the Finances of the Nation.’ 
In that pamphlet the opposite doctrine to 
that on which the report on the table was 
founded, was laid down and maintained. 
Sir Grey stated the instance, ‘and argued 
upon it to a how differently Mr. 
Grenville had reasoned, compared with 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt). Sir 
Grey said, the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) himself was not a more sincere 
friend to the idea of diminishing the na- 
tional debt, nor more anxious to have its 
diminution effectually secured, than he 
was; but it was his duty to examine the 
means by which the right hon. gentleman 
wished that EIlouse to proceed, and to 
point out the particulars, in which he 
thought those means premature or in- 
adequate. When the right hon. gentle- 
man had introduced the question of for- 
tifications, he remembered he had talked 
in the same sanguine manner of his cer- 
tainty of accomplishing a speedy and ef- 
fectual reduction of the national debt, 
that he liad done that day. He had said 
the wish of his heart was to have his name 
inscribed on a pillar, to be erected. in 
honour of the man who did his country 
the essential service of effectually reducing 
the national debt. This was a magnificent 
idea; it was, however, his duty not to be 
dazzled with its splendour, but, when the 
first stone of its basis was going to be laid, 
coolly and carefully to examine the ground 
on which it was proposed tu be erected, 
to see whether it was firm, solid, and 
stable, or loose, hollow and uncertain. 
With this view he had risen; and if it was 
not laid down by the House as a rule, that 
nobody was to be heard in reply to any 
thing said by the right hon. gentleman— 
[The House had at that moment been 
so disorderly, that sir Grey could scarcely 
be heard }—he would endeavour to con- 
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that they were proceeding on good ground, 
and that the path they were advised to 
Sir Gre 
next adverted to the manner in which 
the right hon. gentleman had talked of 


jhe Exchequer bills,x—[Mr. Pitt having 


| said, the three millions of Exchequer bills 
‘to be paid off need not be taken into the 
account, as they made ap article under 
each distinct head of supply, and ways 
and means, those to be paid off ranging 
under the head of the former, and three 
millions more that were to be issued in 
discharge of them, ranging under the 
i head of the latter] declaring that it ap- 
| peared to him a little extraordinary that 
the right hon. gentleman should mention 
Exchequer bills in so light away. Was 
he aware that they would be a great.in- 
convenience, and materially depress the 
market under certain circumstances, ag 
least poe. There were at present 
more Exchequer bills unfunded than ever 
were left unfunded by the noble Lord in 
the blue ribbon, during the whole course 
of the war. The data given in the re- 
port, were unsafe for the House to act 
|upon in so important a particular. To 
illustrate this point, let it be supposed 
| that a man has a hop-ground, and wants 
to raise a sum of money; he has a for- 
| tunate year, and has neated a profit of 
: 500/. that season ; he goes to a neighbour 
| and offers his hop-ground at @ mortgage ; 
he tells the neighbour his profits, and 
shows him his books; the neighbour natu- 
rally says, “* This is a very good account, 
‘but how am I sure the same success will 
‘attend the ground and its produce anothec 
year? the season may be unpropitious ; a 
variety of incidental and unavoidable cir- 
cumstances may occur.”” In vain would 
_the owner of the hop-ground boast of his 
i superior skill in the cultivation of hops; 
that he had manured his ground, and pre- 
pared his bines so as to defy the accidents 
' of chance, and that he had put the har- 
vest and its consequences beyond a hazard, 
by securing the integrity of his pickers, 
and the care of his servants employed in 
|the cultivation and management of the 
| hops, both before and after picking; his 
neighbour, if he had any common sense, 
would say, * No, | won’t lend my money 
on any such risk as the success of a single 


' 
{ 


vince the committee, that it behoved them , year; prove to me by the average of a 

to proceed with caution; and great, im- number of years, some good, some bad, 

portant, and necessary as the business re- | that the profits yielded by the hop-ground 

commended to them was, to take no one | Communibus annts are sufficicnt to secure 

step farther in it, before they were certain ; me from danger, and you shall have the 
[ VOL. XXV. ] | [4 P] 
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money you want.” This case would apply 
to the subject in question; one favour- 
able year’s receipt was not a sufficient 
ground for the committee to proceed 
upon ; greatly to be wished therefore as it 
must be by every man present, that the 
national debt could be effectually reduced, 
he had his fears that if they proceeded 
prematurely, and upon the plan suggested, 
mischiefs (not benefits) would arise; every 
design would be defeated, and bring on a 
multitude of obstacles, instead of lighten- 
ing the burthens of the nation. 

Mr. Fox observed, that the elaborate 
and far-extended speech of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. het whilst it reminded 
him how much time had elapsed, suggest- 
ed also a conviction of the impropriety of 
trespassing, at the present advanced hour, 
too long upon the attention of the House ; 
but in the outset of what he had to say, 


he begged leave to declare that no man 


in existence was, or ever had been, a 
aed friend to the principle of a sinking 
und than he was, and ever had shewn 
himself from the first moment of his poli- 
tical life. He agreed most perfectly with 
the right hon. gentleman in his ideas of 
the necessity of establishing an effective 
sinking fund for the purpose of applying 
it in diminution of the national debt, how- 
ever much he might differ with him in re- 
spect to the most prudent and useful mode 
of making the application, and however 
much he might differ with him as to many 
parts of his speech, and a variety of ob- 
servations it contained. With respect to 
the conduct of the committee to whom the 
papers had been referred, he should not 
scruple to declare that their mode of taking 
averages had been not only different from 
that of every former committee, but to- 
tally the reverse of that which had ever 
been deemed the fairest mode of taking 
an average. In illustration of this remark, 
he instanced the produce of the tax on 
malt, in averaging which, for six years, the 
committee had stated, that a particular 
ear (1782) was uncommonly deficient. 
ow, the use of an average had ever been 
supposed to arise from the averaging a 
number of years produce, among which 
years there might be years of extraordi- 
nary deficiency, or years of extraordinary 
plenty.. He next pointed out the fallacy 
of stating the receipt of the present year, 
which happened to be a year of uncommon 
rise of revenue, and opposing to it, not 
the actual expenditure of the present year 
grounded on the votes of that House; but 


the probable expenditure of the year 1790. 
He asked, whether that was a fair com- 
parison of the annual receipt with the 
annual expenditure, and whether—as the 
right hon. gentleman had admitted what, 
indeed no person could deny, viz. that 
600,000/. more had been voted for the 
navy, and 400,000/. more for the army, 
this year, than appeared under the head 
of expenditure—it was not manifest, that 
so far from there being a surplus of 
900,000/. there was a deficiency? He 
reminded the committee of the difference 
last year between himself and the right ° 
hon. gentleman, respecting their reasoning 
upon the balances of certain quarters, 
which had been selected as the most fa- 
vourable quarters; and said, it now plain! 

appeared, that if he had at that time at 
culated the balances that would result 
upon the whole of the four quarters, when 
the year should be completed somewhat 
too low, the right hon. gentleman, it was 
evident, had calculated them much more 
too high. -He reminded them also, that 
when he had said in argument, on one of 
those occasions, that he believed there 
would be some balance, the right hon. 
gentleman had echoed the words ‘ some 
balance’ with an air of disdain, as if he 
(Mr. Fox) had talked with ridicule or with 
contempt of a matter which it was certain 
would turn out to be a monstrous balance. 
The fact was now before the committee ; 
and he begged leave to ask whether it was 
not true, that so far from there being 
some balance for the present year, there 
was none at all? ‘Though it had turned 
out to be in both particulars exactly as he 
had stated it would turn out, he mentioned 
them not with any view to triumph over 
the right hon. gentleman, but merely to 
shew that he had been right before. The 
right hon. gentleman had observed, that 
1,800,000/. for the navy, included 18,000 
seamen, a larger number than had ever 
been known in a permanent peace esta- 
blishment in the most flourishing state of 
this country. He could wish to know 
what tlhe right hon gentleman saw in the 
situation of the affairs of Europe that 
could induce him to imagine that a less 
numerous establishment of seamen would 
be sufficient, or a more contracted navy 
than 1,800,000/. could provide? For his 
part he saw much, that served to prove 
that a still greater naval establishment 
was necessary; for, much had of late 
happened, which looked as if all Europe 
was combining to form engagenients hos- 
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tile to this country, and detrimental to its 
interests at present, and its efforts in case 
of a future war ; while no transaction that 
had lately taken place in any of the fo- 
reign Courts wore a favourable aspect. 
Under such a period, to say we had a more 

owerful navy than had ever been known 
in time of peace, in the most flourishing of 
former periods, was saying nothing. Had 
we @ navy sufficient to cope with the com- 
bined marine of the maritime Powers? If 
we could not effect such a purpose, we 
fell short of what was, in his opinion, in- 
dispensably necessary to our immediate 
safety and our future security and well- 
being as a naval power. He agreed, ne- 
vertheless, in the propriety -of dedicating 
the surplus fund to the diminution of the 
national debt; and, whether the whole of 
the report was true or whether it was er- 
roneous, he should still be of opinion, that 
it was right to pay,off a part of the national 
debt, and highly proper to begin doing it 
immediately, even if the consequence 
were, that the sinking fund was not found 
equal to it; in which case, he held it to 
be the duty of that House to make good 
the sum so appropriated to that important 
service, and to continue so to do, even if 
they were annually obliged to impose new 
taxes on the subject. When he said this, 
however, he begged to be rightly under- 
stood, as to how far he agreed in respect 
to the present plan; it was merely to the 
commencement of some plan; and a bet- 
ter one than that proposed, might easily be 
adopted. The parts of the plan that he dis- 
approved were two-fold: the one, making 
the sum appropriated unalienable in the 
time of war; the other, making the obli- 
gation to pay off the debt general, and not 
pledging or binding it closer. He pointed 
out various disadvantages that might result 
from tying up the sum in time of war; and 
contended, that as the committee and the 
object of their institution were not bound 
down to any specific point, both were 
liable to be annihilated by a future parlia- 
ment: He reminded the House of the 
mode of the original institution of a plan 
for paying off a part of the national debt, 
which had been by a subscription of indi- 
viduals, to whom the faith of Parliament 
had been pledged to pay off certain spe- 
cific portions at stated periods. He dwelt 
on the difference between the two modes, 
observing, that when the nation or when 
Parliament stood bound to individuals, the 
pledge was held as sacred as the pledge 
to pay the interest of the national debt at 


‘such a commission. 
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present, or the annuities now payable; 
and, undoubtedly, nothing short of a na- 
tional bankruptcy would prevent the sums 
engaged to be paid to individual sub- 
scribers ; whereas upon the conditions on 
which the committee would stand, what 
should hinder a future minister, in a 
future war, when the exigency of af- 
fairs might require additional burthens 
to be imposed on the subject, from 
coming down to that House and pro- 

osing to repeal the Act authorizing the 
institution of the committee, and enabling 
government to apply all the money and 
stock in their hands to the public service ? 
What should hinder the House from 
agreeing to the proposition? or was it at 
all likely that, under the exigency of the 
moment, they would not immediately agree 
to it, when so much money could be 
easily got at, and when they could so rea- 
dily save themselves from the odious and 
unpleasant task of imposing new taxes on 
themselves and their constituents? With 
regard to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer being one of the commissioners, he 
thought it perfectly right, that whoever 
held that office should be one at least in 
The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was an officer in whom 
that House reposed es confidence in 
respect to matters of finance, aod who 
certainly ought to have an immediate cone 
nexion with the diminution of that debt, 
the creation of which had unavoidably been 
an act of his own, in the necessary dise 
charge of his official duty. From the va- 
rious guards which the right hon. gentle- 
man had suggested it to be his intention 
to put upon the committee, it was ob- 
vious that he saw the suspicions to which 
it would be liable, and therefore Mr. Fox 
declared, the more guards put upon it the 
better. Unfortunately, however, the more 
the guards, the Jess the economy of the 
a hia He expressed some doubts whe- 
ther the compelling them to lay out the 
money on certain days might not raixe the 
market, and whether it might not happen 
that on some of those days when they 
might be obliged to buy, there might be 
no sellers, and consequently the committee 
become compelled to force the market, 
and by so doing, raise the price so high, 
that in such instances all the benefit would 
be lost to the public. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had talked of spreading the money 
into several sums, and by that means re- 
ducing each so small as to avert as much 
as possible the effects he had stated as 
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probable tohappen. Of that he approved, 
but he could by no means agree that the 
committee were to act a public part. The 
fact was, they were to become private 
stock-brokers with the public money. 
He descanted on this, and stated his 
reasons for wishing their acts to be as 
public as possible, which were, he said, 
the only means that he knew of to save 
them from a good deal of that suspicion 
to which it was easy to see they would be 
‘exposed. Mr. Fox again adverted to the 
report and to the statements made by 
Mr. Pitt in his speech, several of which 
he combated. He mentioned the neces- 
sity of providing new taxes in lieu of such 
as had failed, that should produce the 
sums for which they had been given, and 
by that means preserve the sinking fund 
whole and entire. In order the more 
amply to point out the necessity for this, 
he animadverted for some time on the 
actual produce of the different taxes of 
the last year. The Shop-tax for instance— 
which he said he should ever hold to be 
an odious, oppressive, and unjust per- 
sonal ax had 

' 120,000/. whereas it appeared from the 
assessments that if they were all paid, 
(which undoubtedly was not likely to be 
the case), the produce would amount to 
no more than 70,000/., and when the mo- 
difications lately made to it,:came into 
operation, that 70,000/. would be reduced 
to 50,000/.; so that a tax taken at 120,000/. 
would produce no more than 50,000/. In 
that case, and in all cases like it, he held 
it to be the duty of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to propose either a new tax 
that would be efficient for 120,000/. and 
repeal the shop-tax, or a tax that would 
be efficient for the 70,000/., the sum which 
the shop-tax fell short of producing. 
During the war he had eveneey held 
language urging the necessity for the de- 
ficiencies of the new taxes being made 
pood by other taxes, and the answer of 
his noble friend in the blue ribbon had 
always been, that during the war, they 
must get on as well as they could; but 
that when peace should come, that would 
be the fit opportunity for making good 
the deficiencies on the war taxes. In that 
answer there was some reason; but the 
right hon. gentleman had not the same 
excuse ; and yet all his taxes did not pro- 
duce much more than the one half of the 
sums for which they had been given. As 
to the Commutation-tax, he must ask the 
right hov. gentleman if the greater con- 
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sumption of tea that it had occasioned in 
this kingdom, as well as the greater con- 
sumption of a far greater proportion upon 
the whole than ever of teas of the higher 
sort, quality and price, which increased 
the necessity of the East India Company 
to send out to China and expend consider- 
ably more in the purchase of teas than 
ever had gone to China, was any matter 
of solid satisfaction to him, as guardian of 
the commerce and revenues of Great Bri- 
tain? Was it by such extensions of trade, 
that he wished to be considered as a friend 
to the revenue or commerce of the king- 
dom? Or would he assume any merit for 
having extended a trade, before so disad- 
vantageous to this country, in respect to 
exports and imports? He thought it fair 
to warn the right hon. gentleman on 50 
important a consideration; and he would 
leave it to himself to draw the necessary 
conclusion from the circumstance. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, he observed 
that our resources were near cracking 


just before the war was brought to a con- 


clusion: for his part, he never had been 


been nominally given for ‘ of that aaa nor ever had stated that 


he was: but what sort of melancholy re- 
flection was held out to the public by his 
committee, when it was the clear deduc- 
tion from their statements, that the per- 
manent peace establishment was not to be 
expected before the year 1791—eight 
years after the conclusion of the war! 
Mr. Fox declared it as his opinion, that 
with good management, the expenses of 
the war might have been sooner wound 
up. He recapitulated his principal objec- 
tions to the plan proposed, and said, he 
thought they were considerably weakened 
by not madking the fund unalienable in 
time of war. He entered into a good 
deal of argument to prove, that 27 years 
was too long a period to look forward to 
for the effect of the plan; as, before that 

eriod, it was not improbable we might 
fave another war: and a variety of cir- 
cumstances might occur which would 
operate as temptations to a future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to propose to a 
future House of Commons to repeal the 
act, annul the institution, and divert the 
appropriation of its stock to the immediate 
services of the year: he therefore again, 
in very forcible terms, recommended the 
other mode of procecding by individual 
subscription. In the course of his speech, 
he entered Jargely into the detail of the 
argument of Mr. Pitt, assuring the Flouse 
that however difficult they might think 
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the subject, and therefore be loth to listen ; He must contend, that to suffer the fund 
to it, or to endeavour to make themselves | at any time, or on any pretence, to be 
master of it, nothing was more easy ;! diverted from its proper object, would be 


there was not the smallest conjuratién in 
it, and he that ran might read. Mr. Fox 
spoke rather loosely ; but he displayed, as 
usual, on budget days, great ingenuity, 
and a wonderful familiarity with the sub- 


_ ject of finance in all its various branches. 


Mr. Put answered, that as two or three 
things had fallen from the right hon. gen- 
tleman, it became necessary for him to say 
a few words; and first, in regard to the 
statement of the balances of the quarters 
amount of receipt, about which they had 
differed last year, and respecting which 
the right hon. gentleman had now been so 
good as to say the report proved that he 
Jad been in the right, but that he forbore 
to assume it as a matter of triumph to 
himself: for this forbearance he was much 
indebted to the right hon. gentleman, but 
still more for his having put him in mind 
of the difference; because, upon a re- 
ference to the report it would be found, 
whether the right hon. gentleman had, 
as he had himself that day declared, stated 
the amount of those balances somewhat 
too low; or whether he (Mr. Pitt) had 
stated them a great deal too high. Mr. 
Pitt then reminded the committee, that 
he had stated the probable amount of the 
balances when the four quarters should 
have been completed, in four different 
modes; upon one mode he had at that 
time declared, that he was not sanguine 
enough to place much reliance ; upon the 
next mode, he had calculated, that the 
amount would be the specific sum of 
12,600,000/.; upon the third mode, a 
smaller sum; and on the fourth, a still 
smaller. The second was the amount to 
which he had been tied down by the right 
hon. gentleman, and upon reference to 
the tommittee’s statement of the actual 
receipt, it would be found that the amount 
was more than 12,500,000/.—He hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would not con- 
sider It as any disparagement of him, if 
he declared, that the idea of paying off 
a part of the debt by a subscription of in- 
dividuals, had been suggested to him by 
many others, and that he himself approved 


_it, but would not adopt it on account of 


certain inconveniencies to which it was 
liable. With regard to preserving the 
fund to be invariably applicd in diminu- 
tion of the debt inalienable, it was tle 
essence of his plan to keep that sacred, 
and most effectually so in time of war. 


to ruin, defeat, and overturn the whole of 
his plan. He hoped therefore, when the 
Bill he should introduce should pass into 
a law, that House would hold itself 
solemnly pledged, not to listen to a pro- 
posal for its repeal on any pretence what- 
ever. 

Mr. Fox answered, that he would at 
another opportunity state the outlines of 
a plan by which the diminution of the 
debt might be so commenced without 
being liable to the objections hinted by 
the right hon. gentleman. The beginning 
to pay off the 4 per cents. first, and then — 
the 3 per cents. was undoubtedly right. 
He mentioned the reasoning upon the 
subject which they had formerly heard in 
defence of beginning to pay off the $ per 
cents. first, and so proceeding to pay the 
others in regular progression upwards, 
upon the idea, that if the 3 per cents. 
were at par, it would cost the public 30%. 
every 100/., and therefore the greater the 
loss upon that stock, the wiser would it be 
to get rid of it first. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that there was, 
in point of fact, no surplus whatever in 
the present year; a circumstance evinced 
not only by the report itself, but by the 
whole of the right hon. gentleman’s speech 
that day. The day had commenced ina 
very inauspicious manner, and when he 
used that phrase he meant no disrepect to 
his Majesty, but merely to hint at the 
royal message relative to the civil list, 
which was an extraordinary introduction 
surely to a business, the event of which 
the public had been taught to look for- 
ward to with the pleasing expectation of 
finding a surplus in their favour. He was 
a little surprized, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who, when he two years ago asked 
for 60,000/. to clear the debt then due on 
the civil list, had in a manner pledged 
himself to the House, that no farther 
debts should arise, and that the House 
should not again be applied to for farther 
grants on the subject, should come again 
so soon for so large asum of public money. 
(Mr. Pitt said across the House, ‘ Oh 
no, I never said any such thing.’] The 
right hon. gentleman must excuse him, 
words said at some distance might be for- 
gotten; but he was clear in his recollection 


of the circumstance, and indeed it was - 


evident he must have used some such ar- 
gument, or else why should the right hon. 
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gentleman have asked for 60,000/. two 
years ago, and come down again then and 
claim grants for an arrear of so large an 
amount as 210,000/. ? 

Mr. Pitt considered this as the most 
extraordinary attack that was ever made 
‘upon him. The hon. gentleman had said 
that words might be forgotten after they 
had been said: it was undoubtedly true ; 
but it was also true, that words might be 
misrepresénted, and if ever he had heard 
@ gross misrepresentation of his words, it 
had been the charge stated by the hon. 
gentleman. He never had pledged him- 
self not to come again to that House for 
any debts on the civil list: when he asked 
for the 60,000/. two years ago, he had ex- 
poy said, there was a farther arrear, 

ut that he had not been in his office long 
enough tp ascertain what the amount was. 
It was in the recollection of the House 
whether he had ever said there was now 
an arrear of 210,000/.; he had said, the 
civil list was in arrear 30,000/. and he had 
at the same time stated, that 180,000/. 
was wanted to pay off the remainder of 
the exchequer bills, for which 50,000. a 
year of the civil list was mortgaged. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 


Debate on the Bill for Bisabling persons 
wn the Office of Ordnance, Navy, §c. from 
woting at Elections.| March 30. The 
order of the day being read, for the second 
reading of the Bill brought in by Mr. 


Marsham “ for securing the freedom of 


elections of members to serve in parlia- 
ment, by disabling certain officers and 
persons employed in or under the several 
offices of Ordnance, Navy, Navy Pay, 
Victualling, and Sick and Hurt, from 
giving their votes, at such elections,” the 
said Bill was read a second time. On the 
motion that it be committed, 

Mr. Gascoyne rose, and asked what 
authority that House possessed to take 
away any man’s franchise? He knew of 
none, He had voted against Mr. Crewe’s 
Bill to take away the franchise of the 
revenue officers for the same’ reasons that 
he should vote against this, because he 
condemned the principle. What station 
in life, in public life at least, was exempted 
from a wish to advantage itself through 
the medium of Government? And what 
was there dishonourable in endeavouring 
to arrive at preferment through that 
powerful influence? If it was improper 
in one rank of life, it was equally improper 
in another; and when a reform was set 


e 
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about, it ought not to be partial, but 
general. Gentlemen were anxious of 
preferment through the three different 
rofessions of the army, the navy, and the 
w. Was there an ensign who did not 
wish to be a lieutenant, a lieutenant s 
captain of a company, a captain a major, 
a major a colonel, a colonel to have a 
regiment, and then become a general? 
In like manner in the sea service ; and, 
again, in the law, was there a barrister 
who did not languish for a silk gown, 2 
silk gown to be a Welch judge, a Welch 
judge to be attorney or solicitor-general, 
and after that to be a baron of the Exche- 
sid or a chief justice? And how were 
these pursuits, perfectly honourable, to be 
accomplished but by the influence of the 
Crown? Even in the city, did not men 
aspire after preferment? First they were 
common-councilmen, then deputies, then 
sheriffs, then aldermen, and lastly lord 
mayor ; and in all this what was improper? 
And where was the culpability if an ex- 
cellent workman in the dock-yard, ora 
skilful clerk in an Ordnance-office, endea- 
voured to gain preferment? Nor would 
he consent that men so circumstanced 
should be treated so unjustly as the Bill 
under consideration would treat them, if 
it were passed intoalaw. On this account 
he felt it his duty to oppose the motion. 
Mr. Drake asked, whether the House 
would wish to drive the workmen from 
the dock-yards, and force them to take 
refuge in the dock-yards of inimical 
France, or unfriendly Spain? ‘The House 
had no right to take away their franchises, 
and therctore he should vote against the 
Bill. He could not be a friend to a mea- 
sure which went to deprive several people 
of their franchises: the House had passed 
regulations for qualifying and admitting 
members into itself; but out of the House, 
he thought it should not be attempted to 
restrict the liberties of the individual. 
The influence of the Crown ought always 
to be kept within proper bounds: he 
wished to see it like a tree, of which the 
luxuriant branches should be pruned; but 
he never would desire the branches of the 
tree to be leafless, or the trunk stripped. 
When the vote was passed, declaring that 
the influence of the Crown had increased, 
was increasing, and oughtto be diminished, 
Mr. Crewe’s Bil was the result ; but that 
happened in a divided, undecided admunis- 
tration, when the House was scarcely con- 
fident of the due reliance it hada right to 


repose in administration: he was not 


‘ 
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always ready to give up his opinion to 
the ultimate view of any person pedibus 
zre in sententiam; but to. propose an 
alternative to a man, between his interest 
and his duty, was cruel. The artificer 
who lived in the country, born free, must 
now be deprived of his birth-right. What 
is then tobe done? He must retire to 
another climate. Our enemies will receive 
our ship-builders, who must be driven 
from us, by depriving them of their liber- 
ties at home. 

Mr. Marsham maintained that the 
object of the Bill was te confer a favour, 
and not to inflict a punishment; to do no 
injury, but grant an obligation. The 
objects of it, he was persuaded, would feel 
themselves relieved from a burthen after 
it was passed. Whatright had gentlemen 
to conceive the Bill would be deemed a 
hardship by the objects of it? Had any 
one petition been presented to that House 
against it? Gentlemen well knew the Bill 
had been in agitation some time, and that 
no one petition had been sent up against 
it; he was warranted therefore in pre- 
suming the objects of the Bill were rather 
pleased than displeased with it. He knew 
that the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
was truly actuated by the best of motives. 
But why call the administration of the 
noble marquis, now no more, an interreg- 
num? He was certain that the principles 
of that nobleman were such as deserved 
the highest applause from his country. 
His maxims of government were to pro- 
cure the applause and concurrence of the 
wisest and best men in the kingdom, and 
It was in his patriotic administration that 
the former Bill had passed. If abuses, 
which it was declared, existed, he knew no 
higher authority to govern the proceedings 
of that House than the House itself. 
Abuses existed by the influence which 
was known to be exerted in the dock- 
yards, for gaining votes to return favourite 
members to parliament; and such people 
were preferred to these stations as were 
able to serve a purpose. He was assured, 
that some of the most able workmen were 
unemployed, whilst people of . inferior 
merit were preferred. | Thrs was a heart- 
breaking circumstance; no petitions were 
presented against the Bill by those inte- 
rested, and he thought, if those people 
were anxious about their votes, they 
would have addressed Parliament. But if 
Ministry were not friends to the principle 
of the Bill, why not avow it, and give it a 
direct opposition ? 


Sor securing the Freedom of Elections. 
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Mr. Piti said, that he thought it neces. 
sary to make some observations on a trans« 
action of the noble Duke at the head of 
the ordnance, with respect to certain 
savings and retrenchments in the expen- 
diture df his office. It had now been 
stated, that the defence alleged in favour 
of the noble duke was, that he had only 
acted as his predecessors had done before ; 
but he perfectly remembered that no such 
defence had been made, but that, on the 
contrary, he had been vindicated on the 
very grounds of his having differed with 
his predecessors in office. With respect 
to the question before the House, he 
professed that he could by no means 
agree in principle with an honourable 
gentleman who had spoken against it; 
however, on the present occasion, he 
should probably vote with him. The hon. 
gentleman had gone into a general rea- 
soning on the unconstitutional tendency 
of depriving any person, or description of 
persons whatsoever, of their right of vo- 
ting; for his own part, he should most 
willingly admit, that a deprivation of that 
sort was a thing to which recourse ought 
as seldom as possible to be had, and never 
but in cases of great necessity, where it 
appeared absolutely inconsistent with the 
freedom of election, and the independence 
of Parliament, that certain classes of men 
To deny 
this doctrine, would be to deny that the 
regulations which marked out and limited 
the qualifications of voters, were justifiable 
or legal. The restriction imposed by the - 
Bill on the officers of Excise and Customs, 
was one widely different, as well in itself 
as in its circumstances, from that now 
proposed to be extended to-the servants 
of the Navy and Ordnance. He had him- 
self voted for that Act, and he did not 
repent so doing- But when the hon. 
gentleman called upon such persons as 
had supported the former measure to 
give their assistance to the present, on 
the idea of consistency of conduct, he 
confounded together two objects in them- 
selves extremely discordant; for he could 
see so broad a difference between the two 
cases, as would fully reconcile him to the 
rejection of the one, without abandoning 
any of those principles which had induced 
hin to support the other. At the period 
in which Mr. Crewe’s Bill was introduced, 
the House had very sufficient grounds for 
proceeding in the business in the manner 
in which they did: a short time before it 
had come to a resolution, which the cir- 
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cumstances of the times fully warranted, 
‘< that the influence of the Crown had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.”” The truth of this position 
was, indeed, too apparent from the history 
of the times; and the people had imbibed 
a conviction that the House of Commons, 
under the operation of that influence, 
were induced to lend their assistance 
towards the carrying on a most ruinous 
and disgraceful war, after it had long 
ceased to be a favourite with the nation. 
The object of Mr. Crewe's Bill was to 
give effect and life to the principle of that 
resolution, which otherwise must have re- 
mained a dead letter on the Journals. 
Nothing certainly could have been better 
calculated to reduce that influence of the 
Crown, so much complained of as a griev- 
ance, than the restrictions imposed on the 
officers of the revenue by that Bill; but, 
was it to be laid down as a rule, that be- 
Cause it was necessary to reduce the in- 
fluence of the Crown to acertain level, it 
would of course be an act of inconsistency 
to refuse to reduce it farther? If, indeed, 
the principle had been established, that 
the influence of the Crown ought to be 
completely destroyed and overturned, 
(which, by-the-bye, was certainly true in 
matters of election), then each step would 
be an argument in favour of the succeed- 
ing one, and the charge of inconsistency 
would have fairly applied against those 
who, having consented to go certain 
lengths, should decline to go the whole. 
The reason for passing that Act then, was 
the necessity of reducing the influence of 
the Crown. Had that been accomplished ? 
If not, why extend to a greater compass 
an invidious distinction, which, havin 

nothing to support it but its necessity acd 
beneficial operation, must lose all shadow 
of propriety, if that operation should be 
found to fail? But if it had proved suc- 
cessful, then the object for which it was 
adopted became obtained, and the in- 
fluence of the Crown was diminished. Nor 
could the argument of consistency be any 
longer used to enforce a farther proceed- 
ing, unless it were contended, that the 
diminution already effected was not suffi- 
cient. But it was not so much on those 
grounds, tor he was willing to admit that 
any influence whatsoever, remaining in 
the Crown, in matters of election, might 
be effectually done away as much as it 
was possible, and would be consistent with 
the principles of justice and of right. It 
was on Other grounds, much stronger and 
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more impregnable, that his objections ta 

the present Bill were founded. If any 

descriptions of men whatsoever were im- 

proper, from the nature of their situations, 

to have any share in the constitution of 

that House, it was the very men who had 

been excluded from that privilege by Mr. 

Crewe’s Bill, while, on the contrary, there 

were none more deserving of Sach a pri- 

vilege than those whom it was now pro- 

posed to deprive of it. The former per- 

sons being concerned in the collection of 
the public revenue, it followed that the 

extension of the public burthens must be 

conducive to their private interests, and 

therefore they were the most improper 
persons to be intrusted with a power of 
electing the members of an assembly, 

whose principal duty it was to prevent as 
much as possible the accumulation of im- 
positions on the people. How different, 
then, in this point of view, were the situa- 
tions of the two classes of men—the one 
fattening on the distresses of the country, 
the other earning a livelihood by contri- 
buting to its defence! Besides this, there 
was another material discrimination to be 
observed from this circumstance, that the 
officers of the Excise and Customs were 
dispersed over every part of the island; 
there was not a nook or corner of it in 
which some of them were not to be found; 
and in many places also they were col- 
lected together in great numbers, and so 
formed a sort of phalanx which covered 
the whole kingdom ; whereas the workinen 
belonging tothe Ordnance and Navy were 
confined to a few parts of the kingdom, 
chiefly on the coast of Kent, South- 
ampton, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and 
even on those to a few spots. But an- 
other distinction, and the most striking of 
all, between those persons was, that the 
revenue officers were completely under 
the influence of Government, which could 
either serve them as their patron, or by 
depriving them of their employments re- 
duce them to beggary; and therefore, 
having no resource, they were under a 
necessity of submitting to the dictates of 
those whe had the power of ruining them, 
if refractory. But, on the contrary, the 
persons employed in the departments now 
under consideration had no reason even 
to thank their employers; for, by going 
into the service of a merchant, they mictit 
earn as comfortable a livelihood as they 
could in the service of the public; and 
should they be exasperated by any ill 
treatment in consequence of non-com- 
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pliance with the mandate of their superiors 
to leave the kingdom, there was not a 
maritime nation in the world which would 
not be ready to receive them; and thus 
the benefit of their skill and industry 
would not only become lost to this coun- 
try, but thrown into the scale of our 
rivals, or perhaps our enemies. Had 
there ever happened any real cause of 
complaint against any of the persons be- 
longing to this class, for submitting to 
take their orders from Government at 
elections? The land victory of an. ho- 
nourable officer had been mentioned with 
triumph ; but did that triumph argue any 
thing but this? Either that the influence 
of Government had not been exercised at 
all, or, if it had, that it had been exercised 
ineffectually. Gentlemen would please 
to consider who were the representatives 
for those counties to which this supposed 
influence was ,wholly confined. Were 
they such as a government possessed of 
influence, and wishing to use it, would be 
desirous of countenancing? No. From 
their independence, as well in fortune as 
in principles, they were the very men 
whom, of all others, such a government 
would wish to keep out of that House. 
But it had been argued that, among the 
number of persons belonging to those 
departments, there were, comparatively, 
but few possessed of a right of voting. 
This, he apprehended, was a strong objec- 
tion against the measure, because the 
evil, even if it existed in its utmost pos- 
sible degree, must yet be extremely insig- 
nificant; whereas, by applying the remedy 
now proposed, a material injury would be 
done by stigmatizing a most useful, nay, 
an invaluable body of men, and conse- 
quently giving them cause for ill-humour 
and discontents, which might lead to the 
most dangerous and destructive effects. — 
Some honourable members had thought 
proper to dwell much upon the subject of 
the borough of Queenborough; but did 
they mean this as a step to a parlia- 
mentary reform? If they did, he should 
go hand in hand with them, provided the 
borough in question was really so defective 
in its constitution as to call for reforma- 
tion. He knew well that there were but 
too many boroughs, against which similar 
complaints might with justice be alleged ; 
and in going to the reformation of Queen- 
borough, he should only regret that it was 
a limited instead of a full remedy of that 
vice of our constitution, and the unfair and 
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parliament. Let it be avowed whether 
such was the design; for, however he 
might be dissatisfied at the trifling extent 
of the reformation, he should notwith- 
standing gladly embrace it as a beginning. 
Yet gentlemen should take care whether, 
by thus depriving a part of the electors 
fur that borough of their franchises, they 
might not add to the evil which they. 
meant to cure; whether they would not 
so far diminish the numbers of the electors, 
as to leave the disposal of the election in 
the hands of either some powerful man in 
the neighbourhood, or of a petty corpo- 
ration, a prey to the most open and profli- 
gate venality, by which the very worst 
sort of members might become introduced 
into that House. If it could, however, 
be made appear that there had really 
existed any abuses in the elections for 
Queenborough which called for preven- 
tion, there was a method of doing away 
all danger of their recurring avain, and 
at the same time of avoiding the bad con- 
sequences of throwing the whole power 
into the hands of a few; and this was a 
method that he should be happy to sce 
adopted in more instances than that of 
Queenborough—the extending, instead of 
contracting, the privilege of voting, as in 
the case of New Shoreham. Such were 
his sentiments; and, consistently with 
these, he should not hesitate to meet with 
an opposing voice any act which went to 
deprive of the immunities of British citi- 
zens amultitude of valuable individuals. 
Mr. fox contended, that when the right 
hon. gentleman threw out insinuations 
against the borough of Queenborough, he 
seemed labouring, but vainly, to bring 
discredit against the framer of the Bill, as 
if he wished to destroy the intluence of 
the Crown over it, only for the purpose of 
transferring the borough to one or more 
private individuals. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had at first seemed to imagine that 
there was some degree of influence proper 
to remain in the Crown ; but he had after- 
wards recanted, and acknowledged that 
no such influence ought at all to exist; 
and if thus, the whole of the right hon. 
gentleman’s argument, on the subject of 
consistency, went for nothing, for it was 
founded on the doctrine, that however 
proper it might have been to diminish the 
influence of the Crown, yet it might also 
prove inexpedient entircly to destroy it. 
This, however, being given up by the right 
hon. gentleman, the whole force of the 
charge of inconsistency would come home 
[4 Q] 
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to him if he persisted in the opposition. 
If depriving the officers of the revenue of 
the right of voting tended to reduce the 
influence of the Crown over elections, the 
depriving those other servants of the Crown 
of the same right must necessarily reduce 
it still farther ; and by the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s own acknowledgment, it could 
not become reduced too low, because it 
ought to be wholly and completely abo- 
lished. The right hon. gentleman had 
pretended to make a distinction between 
the different persons concerned in the 
former and the present Bill; he had first 
distinguished them by the circumstance 
of one body being extended over the whole 
kingdom, and the other being confined to 
a few places. He should not take upon 
himself to say which of the two bodies of 
men were most dangerous, but he would 
assert that the right hon. gentleman’s ar- 
gument only went to shew, that the offi- 
cers of the revenue were a more dangerous 
set of voters, from being more diffused 
and numerous, than the servants of the 
Ordnance and Navy. Yet this argument, 
admitting it to be true, did not reach the 
principle of the measure, but only tended 
to prove, that although it was necessary 
and proper, yet it was not so necessary or 
so proper, as the former regulation. He 
had also ventured to say, that no bad 
effects were ever felt from the interference 
of those men in elections under the in- 
fluence of Government. There had been 
no contest for Kent for many years back, 
and he hoped, while the present gentle- 
men continued to offer themselves, that 
no influence would be able to defeat them; 
but in Southampton, there had been a 
most violent contest a few years back; 
and no gentleman who remembered the 
circumstances of the election would pre- 
tend to say, that no influence was used by 
Government on the people employed in 
the dock-yards. The idea of arguing, that 

because the exercise of influence had been 
' unsuccessful, the influence itself could not 
exist, was too ridiculous for reprobation ; 
and on this occasion he should instance 
the cases of two honourable baronets (sir 
Henry Fletcher and sir James Lowther), 
in which the former triumphed over the 
latter in an election for Cumberland, and 
et no person could say, that the latter 

ad no influence in the county. The 
right hon. gentleman had objected to the 
exclusion of those persons trom the right 
of voting at elections, on the supposition 
that it would prove a stigma upon their 
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characters. Would any gentleman ven- 
ture to avow, that in depriving the officers 
of Excise of this right, he intended to affix 
a brand on that very useful body of men? 
Was it also to be alleged that the exclu. 
sion of those persons, in whom the highest 
confidence was placed, tle Commissioners 
of Excise and Customs, was intended asa 
stigma upon them? If it were, that side 
of the House would indeed deserve all the 
ill language and all the calumnies which 
had been thrown upon them by the nght 
hon. gentleman. But it was contended, 
that the advantage resulting from this re- 
gulation would prove very much confined, 
because very few of the persons concerned 
had a right of voting. The same argu- 
ment would have applied to the Excise 
and Custom-house officers, because ve 
few of them enjoyed that privilege. It 
was difficult to avoid smiling at the idea of 
supposing that the artizans, if deprived 
of their votes at elections, would go to 
foreign countries in resentment. What 
were they to do abroad? Were they to 
have voices in the appointment of mem- 
bers of parliament in France > Were they 
to influence the elections of Spain? or 
were they to look for a share in the aristo- 
cracy of Holland? The influence of the 
Crown had not, in any degree, decreased 
since the time in which the celebrated re- 
solution was entered into by that House. 
The circumstances of the late changes, on 
the contrary, too plainly proved that this 
influence had continued most rapidly to 
increase in such a degree as to fill every 
true friend to the constitution with the 
most alarming apprehensions. To reduce 
that influence, therefore, within some li- 
mits, and to ease the objects of the Bul 
from being the slaves of power, and there- 
by to make them depend for preferment 
solely on their skill, their experience, and 
their merit as workmen, he should most 
heartily support the present measure. 
Lord M: ieee observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, wanderiag 
from the fair field of argument, had inter- 
mingled his remarks with personal attacks 
against the Minister; but their two cha- 
racters were before the public, who would 
decide upon their respective ments. The 
objects of the Bill were praise-worthy for 
not having petitioned the House; and 
therefore their interests ought not to fall 
less under their consideration. As to the 
conduct of the earl of Sandwich, while at 
the Admiralty-board, it was more than de- 
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to grant a workman preferment when it 
was his turn, merely on account of his 
election interest? The man who did so, 
deserved to die upon the scaffold. He 
should vote against the Bill, because he 
regarded it as hostile to the principles of 
the constitution. 

Mr. Honeywood . maintained, that the 
Bill could not be said to take away a fran- 
chise frcm a dock-yard workman, because 
that could not be termed a franchise, which 
the holder was not permitted to exercise 
freely. He saw, with pain, that Mr. Pitt, 
who voted for Mr. Crewe’s Bill, contended 
against the Bill then before the House; 
but from his reserve upon the subject at 
first, he suspected that such would be his 
conduct. 

Mr. Rolle said, that he had voted for 
Mr. Crewe’s Bill, because at that time he 
was of opinion that the influence of the 
Crown was too great, and that it ought to 
be diminished ; being at present of a con- 
trary opinion, and thinking the Bill an 
unjust Bill, he should vote against it. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that lord Mulgrave 
had urged a most extraordinary argument 
on the question; but he had too high an 
esteem for the noble lord’s abilities to 
think him serious; for the noble lord had 
expressed great anxiety lest the consti- 
tution of the country might be endan- 
gered, and our rights and liberties de- 
stroyed, if this Bill were passed into a 
law ; as the large body of workmen in the 
dock-yards, and ordnance artificers, might 
at some future period, from mere resent- 
ment, take a decided part with the Crown, 
and enable some ambitious monarch to 
establish despotism and arbitrary power ! 
The noble lord had clso explained and 
amended a position of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and maintained exactly 
the same principle and the same argument, 
by asserting that it would be of no advan- 
tage to the country if the influence of the 
executive power were reduced in some 
petty corporations, if by such means the 
influence was transferred to some leading 
gentlemen of fortune in the neighbour- 
hood. The fallacy of this argument, and 
the obvious distinction between the two 
cases was 80 apparent, that he should not 
mis-spend the time of the House in point- 
ing them out, but proceed on a principle 
more consonant to the professions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and he 
should expect the right hon. gentleman’s 
support, when he had proved (which he 
trusted he should be able to do) that the 
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noble Duke at the head of the Ordnance 
lavished away the public money, to main- | 
tain his interest in the borough of Queen- 
borough. He had ona former occasion 
stated that a saving of 2,000/. on the re- 
port of the Superintendant of Shipping, 
might have been made by adopting the 
scheme proposed and recommended. An 
hon. gentleman had, indeed, asserted, that 
the arrangement was not adopted, be- 
cause it appeared to the noble Duke and 
the Board both expensive and useless. 
Still, Mr. Courtenay said, he was con- 
vinced that the building barges, &c. and 
disposing of the Queenborough boats, 
would, in the first instance, cost 3,000/., 
yet the advance of the principal was am- 
ply compensated by an annual saving of 
2,000/. In fact, it was gaining 1,850/. a 
year by paying 150/. interest. ‘Lhis saving, 
trifling as it might appear, would, on thie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s calcula- 
tion, at compound interest, pay off the 
national debt in 5 or 600 years, which 
period, long as it might seem, was no more 
than an hour in the existence of a nation. 
Mr. Courtenay said, that the late master- 
general of the Ordnance (viscount Town- 
shend) had proceeded on a suggestion of 
the noble Duke’s in retrenching the ex- 
sree of the Queenborough naval esta- 

lishment; for, the noble duke himself, 
in the year 1782, glowing with all the 
zeal of patriotic reformation, and the 
hopes of coming into office, had, in one of 
his declamatory invectives, pointed out 
Queenborough as a striking instance of the 
corrupt | rpg: pursued by Administra- 
tion, and of the lavish expenditure of the 
public money by the Ordnance, to bribe 
the electors of that borough. On that 
ground, viscount Townshend had ordered 
an inquiry—had received its superintend- 
ant’s report; and was determined to carry 
his plan into execution, and had actually 
given him express and decisive orders 
to do so on the 19th and 20th of De- 
cember. On these orders, the super- 
intendant had actually proceeded, when 
the noble duke thought proper to coun- 
termand him; and there the matter still 
rested. The surveyor-general had said, 
that the late Board had themselves put a 
stup to the business on the 23d of De- 
cember ; this Mr. Courtenay apprehended 
was a mistake, as they had not acted 
officially after the 20th. Probably the 
mistake arose from this, that the noble 
Duke, eager (as he always was) to serve 
his country, and to procecd immediately 
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on business, had, after kissing hands, gone 
gown to the board-room, and entered a 
minute on his own authority, to check the 
officious zeal of the superintendant, and 
save the loyal freemen of Queenborough 
from destruction. The hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Luttrell), not perhaps being ac- 
quainted with the official ri tage and 
precipitation of the noble duke, had, na- 
turally enough supposed, that the order 
of the 23d of December had been given 
by the late board. On the closest exa- 
mination, Mr. Courtenay apprehended 
this would be found strictly and correctly 
the fact; but, as he was informed, and 
from gocd authority, the noble duke’s 
kindness to this most favoured borough 
‘had not stopped there: he had, since, 
preferably employed the Queenborough 
sail-makers, and ship-builders in the repair 
ot the ordnance vessels, perhaps because 
they had offered lower terms; but this 
was not done by public advertisement, 
though the noble duke had grounded a 
libel on the late board, for not pursuing 
this mode, and made a panegyric on 
himself for invariably adopting it.—Mr. 
Courtenay now begged leave to state a 
fact which would shew in the strongest 
light the noble duke’s practice contrasted 
with his professions ; as he seemed to 
have a strong inclination to lay out the 
money of the public, not alone to influ- 
ence the electors at Queenborough, but 
‘likewise to purchase a seat for one of his 
friends in that House. The fact he al- 
luded to was this: when the noble duke 
first came into office, sir C. Frederick, 
who had served in the Ordnance above 


forty years, applied to the noble duke for | 


his recommendation to the King, for some 
adequate provision for his long and faith- 
ful services. The noble duke’s answer 
was very proper: he said, that certainly 
he could not comply with sir Charles’s re- 
quest,.as he had heard injurious reports of 
his official conduct, when acting as sur- 
veyor-general at the Ordnance. Some time 
after, the noble duke wrote a letter (which 
Mr. Courtenay had seen), and said he was 
happy to find, on qa strict inquiry, that all 
those reports were false and groundless, 
and therefore he had recommended him 
to the King, for a pension of 500/. on the 
the superannuated list, without ever men- 
tioning a word, or even annexing any 
condition of sir Charles’s vacating his 
seat in parliament. However, when the 
paper, signifying his Majesty’s pleasure, 
was to be drawn up, it was so artfully 
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worded, that sir Charles’s seat was abso- 
lutely vacated, on his accepting this gra- 
cious provision for his long and faithful 
services. An hon. member of the House 
(Mr. Kenrick) at that time one of the 
Board of Ordnance, knowing sir Charles's 
intention, objected to the form in which 
the paper was drawn, as unnecessary, and 
contrary to precedent on similar occasions. 
But finding his remonstrances in vain, as 
the only resource, he acquainted sir 
Charles of the fact, who had just time to 
come down to the House to prevent a 
vacancy being declared, and a new writ 
issued for Queenborough. The noble 
Duke, in consequence of this, prevented 
the King’s gracious intention from taking 
place, and sir Charles was deprived of any 
provision until a change of administration 
took place. 

Sir Charles Middleton said, he should 
vote against the motion, more particularly 
on account of a number of young men, 
some of whom were now apprentices, and 
others had served their time in the yards. 
Many of these were the sons of freemen 
in the neighbouring boroughs, or entitled 
to small freeholds in ‘the neighbouring 
counties. Sir Charles argued that it 
would be exceedingly wrong, considered 
as a matter of policy, to strip the franchise 
from this body of men, for no other rea- 
son but because they belonged to the 
dock-yards. He stated, that those useful 
young men, who were fpaid but 2s. 4d. a 
day, would, if they were cruelly and un- 
justly disfranchised of the right of voting, 
certainly fly from the service, and attach 
themselves to the merchants’ yards. 

Mr. Pye took rotice of what had been 
said relative to the driving the workmen 
out of the dock-yards of this country, and 
declared himself against the Bill, as tend- 
ing to deprive Englishmen of their birth- 
right, without the least pretence of their 
having committed any crime. He added, 
that although the objects of it might not 
take refuge in France or Spain, they 
might in America, which, doubtless, was 
considerably more detrimental. 

Sir W. Cunyngham complained of 
certain persons belonging to the dock- 
yards, having come down to Scotland, and 
interfered against him at his last election ; 
and he appealed to Mr. Dundas as to the 
truth of the fact. 

Mr. Dundas acknowledged that he cer- 
tainly had opposed the hon. gentleman in 
the manner he had described, and it was 
entirely because of his party principles. He 


337] 
declared it to be highly indecent for any 
gentleman, by bill or otherwise, to attempt 
to fix a stizma upon any set of men what- 
ever, merely because they were employed 
in the King’s service. He reprobated 
Mr. Crewe’s Bill, and desired any one to 
stand up and shew his face manfully and 
boldly in refutation of the arguments he 
had advanced. He treated the idea of all 
reform bills of that sort, with a consider- 
able degree of contempt and ridicule ; 
declaring.that whenever gentlemen of a 
particular description were out of place, 
they found it necessary every now and 
then to amuse the public, by serving up a 
dish of disfranchisements. 

Mr. Sheridan declared, that the right 
hon. gentleman had truly said, that he 
* mever made an assertion without being 
ready to shew his face at the same time ; 
for, he believed the House would agree 
with him, that he had never advanced an 
argument, however irreconcilable with 
reason or logic, up$n which he had not 
been perfectly ready to put a ay coun- 
tenance. With regard to his dish of dis- 
franchisements, he, of all men, should not 
have set it before the House, who doubt- 
less must well remember that the right 


hon. gentleman had not only first been 


induced to nibble a little at a plate or side 
dish filled with the same ingredients, but 
had afterwards been brought to sit down 
to a whole course of dishes of that sort, 
when his right hon. friend near him had 
served up his grand entertainment of par- 
Jiamentary reform. The object of that 
reform had been, not to disfranchise a 
single description of men merely, but a 
large number of voters from many dif- 
ferent boroughs. [Mr. Pitt said, across 
the table, ‘* No such thing !”?] Mr. She- 
ridan thanked him for his correction, and 
said he recollected the people were to be 
paid for giving up their franchises, which 
suited his argument better, because every 
body knew where money was in the case, 
the right hon. gentleman would be better 
pleased. But, how unconstitutional was 
the idea of purchasing with a bribe, that 
which it had ever been contended no 
Englishman could sell or part with for 
money—his unalienable right of voting at 
an election. He alluded to what lord 
Mulgrave had said respecting that man’s 
deserving to lose his head who used the 
influence of the Crown improperly. [His 
lordship rose to set Mr. Sheridan right, 
and repeated his words, declaring that he 
had said, that man ought to lose his head, 
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who exercised the powers of Government 
in the manner alluded to.] Mr. Sheridan 
said, he was glad to find the expression 
was ‘ ought to lose his head,’ because if it 
had been ‘ would have lost his head,’ the 
right hon. gentleman would not that day 
have had a face to have shewn in that 
House. 

After some further conversation, the 
House diviled: Yeas 41, Noes 117. The 
Bill was consequently lost. 7 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill to ex- 


plain and amend Mr. Pitt’s East India 


Bill.}. March 31. The order of the day 
being read, that a Bill entitled “ an Act to 
explain and amend certain provisions of 
an Act made in the 24th of his present 
Majesty, respecting the better regulation 
and management of the officers of the 
East India Company,” be read a second 
time, 

Earl Fitzwilliam requested the attention 
of the House to some remarks concerning 
the explanatory Bill which hc held in his 
hand. Explanatory he called it, from the 
title it bore, and not from the matter it 
contained. Considering it to be rather 
dark than elucidatory, he should request 
from his Majesty’s ministers that they 
would a little explain what the principle 
of this Bill was. The preamble, without 
mentioning, as in all cases of necessity 
had hitherto been the practice, ‘ that it 
was expedient so to do,” merely said, 
‘that a doubt may arise, whether, ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the former 
act, the nominations and appointments 
made, or to be made by the court of di- 
rectors, of any of the covenanted servants 
of the Company, to supply the vacant 
office of any counsellor in any of the pre- 
sidencies, are or would be valid or etftec- 
tual, unless such covenated servants were 
actually resident in India at the time of 
making the nomination, and that therefore 
to obviate this doubt the present Bill is 
brought in.’”? The circumstance of mak- 
ing one Act to explain another, on a supe 
position that a doubt may—not has arisen, 
was a new and curious mode; but he 
should not pretend to take up the atten- 
tion of the House, if, from the Bill itself, 
he could find out where the doubt lay in 
the former Bill, and what really was its 
intent as to the principle of the present 
one. That the first Bill was full 9 errors, 
and fraught with absurdities, was pretty 
evident, before it passed into a law ; and 
that Ministry now in part confessed it to 
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be so, the order of the day fully preved. 
The new clauses, however, which had 
been introduced, in order to rectify the 
eld blunders, or rather under pretence of 
having that for their object, went much 
farther, and tended to establish a system, 
that in his opinion was multiplied with 
inconsistencies, and fraught with injurious 
restrictions. There seemed to be some- 
thing levelled at the commander in chief, 
general Sloper, by the first provisional 
clause in the Bill, where he was incapa- 
citated from sitting at the council in any 
of the presidencies. Why this interdic- 
tion was introduced, it would be requisite 
for ministers to demonstrate, or it might 
be a supposition not ill-founded to ima- 
gine, that the disappointment which a 
certain person met in general Sloper, and 
not his friend being appointed, had ope- 
rated in the introduction of this disgrace- 
ful clause. There certainly did not appear 
on the face of the Bill, in its preamble, or 
in any of its contents, one reason to war- 
rant so flagrant a departure from what 
had been considered as an actual part of 
the necessary appendage to the conse- 
quence, as well as the power of a com- 
mander in chief. That the governor- 
general should be invested with great 
power, was a truth, which experience had 
taught us to be salutary to the politics of 
India; but that he should have new and 
_ extraordinary powers given him, required 
more arguments to demonstrate, than had 
yet been adduced in any discussion on the 
topic of India. He was led to make this 
remark, from that part of the Bill which 
ran to this effect: ‘ That so much of the 
former Act should be repealed as ap- 
pointed, that in case of sickness of any of 
the counsellors of Fort William, Fort St. 
George and Bombay, or in case of their 
absence for fourteen days, the senior civil 
servant of the Company on the spot should 
succeed.”” For this repeal introduced a 
new mode, which was, that such civil 
officer should be at least twelve years re- 
sident in India. This was an interdiction 
to the employment of men of merit in 
cases of emergency, unless they had en- 
titled themselves to the situation by twelve 
years servitude. It would be necessary 
for ministers to explain the reasons for 
this alteration in the old laws of the Com- 
pany. There were other clauses, which 
also came within the same questionable 
shape, in respect to empowering the go- 
vernor-general of Fort William, in Bengal, 
and the several governors or presidents of 
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Fort St. George and Bombay, with a dis- 
cretionary power to act without the con- 
currence of their respective councils. 
Under all these circumstances, he felt it 
necessary to solicit an elucidation of this 
new system from the ministers of the 
Crown. 

Lord Walsingham contended, that there 
was not, in the present Bill, any reflec- 
tion whatever meant on the conduct of 
general Sloper, and that his appointment 
was not at all considered when the clauses 
alluded to were introduced. There was a 
general benefit meant in the alteration; 
and it would respect every commander in 
chief, as well as the able and experienced 


officer now commanding the military in 


that part of the world. The principle of 
the Bill had for its object that which the 
former Bill intended ; there was no part of 
the intention abandoned, the meaning was 
still the same—a reform in the executive 
government of India, a reform which was 
most loudly called for. As to any new 
powers given to the governor-general, 
they were such as were found expedient 
to the system established. A division of 
sentiment, of political sentiment, whether 
from private pique or from public motives, 
had too often stopped the operations of 
government in that part of the world, 
created confusion and multiplied difficul- 
ties. To avoid this in future, and to put 
into the hands of the governor those 
powers, without which his executive go- 
vernment must be.impeded, were the 
great outline of one part of the system; 
and he begged the House to recollect, 
that it was by the exertion of such au- 
thority that India was saved by lord Clive. 
Many other. instances, where it was re- 
quisite that the governor-general should 
have this extensive authority, must be in 
the memory of all acquainted with the 
transactions of India, and it was on the 
most mature deliberation, and from the 
best established premises that the conclu- 
sions were drawn on which the present 
system respecting India was founded. 
As to any disappointed views of any per- 
son with whom he had the honour to act, 
he knew not what the noble earl could 
mean. General Sloper was an officer of 
high estimation; and as he had not com- 
mitted any fault to deserve disapproba- 
tion, it was not natural to suppose that an 
act of parliament would be passed, in 
which a clause was introduced to give him 
personal offence. 

Viscount Stormont observed, that he 
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refrained from opposing the least amend- 
ment in the former Bill which passed, be- 
cause it was in itself so absurd, so ridicu- 
lous, so inefficacious, so unconstitutional, 
and so oppressive, that any alteration must 
be an amendment. And yet in these al- 
terations, as was justly observed by the 
noble earl who spoke first, there were a 
variety of errors—errors of a very capital 
nature, which the noble lord who rose to 
defend the principle of the Bill was not so 
happy as, in his mind, to remove. The 
first Bill was indeed a most pernicious bill, 
and yet, even pernicious as it was, ministers 
so highly plumed themsclves upon its jus- 
tice and its purity, that they actually de- 
clared that they should plant their exist- 
ence in office and their characters as 
statesmen, upon its rectitude, its efficacy, 
and its faultless political wisdom. Yet 
before that very Bill had been many months 
in India, and almost as soon.as its execu- 
tive clauses began to operate, ministers 
found themselves under the necessity of 
repealing some of its most essential parts. 
The noble lord had declared, that this Bill 
did not mean to injure, or curtail the 
power of general Sloper personally; but 
that it went to all commanders in chief, 
who might be appointed in future, as well 
as to him. Was this the real fact, and 
was there not some sudden cause—some 
secret motives in the transaction, which 
could not meet the face of open day, and 
stand the test of truth? The injury done 
to the general was not indeed openly 
pointed—it was a blow in ambush—it was 
an oblique command to him to resign 
his authority, because, after passing this 
Act, he could no longer hold it with ho- 
nour to himself, nor with credit to the 
profession. This, no doubt, was a cir- 
cumstance, which the framers of the Bill 
knew, when they introduced the clause to 
deprive him of his seat at the council 
board. As the India business was now 
established, there did not appear any per- 
son who was actually responsible to the 
public for the transactions of that empire. 
There was not any one to apply to fem 
whom a satisfactory answer could be had, 
or who deemed himself actually amenable 
to the laws of his country. There was an 
evident proof of this upon record; cer- 
tain papers were moved for, which the 
House denied as dangerous, in the ver 

moment when the Board of Control said, 
they had nothing to do with the matter, 
as it was commercial, and when the Court 
ef Directors, in consequence of that an- 
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swer, declared, that they were totally out 
of the question, as the matter entirely lay 
with the board. Thus sent backwards 
and forwards, when application was made, 
it was a pretty evident truth that the pre- 
sent system was to take away all responsi- 
bility in respect to India. ‘This was so 
totally different from the practices to 
which this constitution had been habi- 
tuated, that there was every reason to 
warrant a disapprobation of the ministerial 
plan in respect to India. The whole ope- 
rations of Government were bad; fer as to 
system, or any thing like system, it was 
not to be found in their conduct; a kind 
of heterogeneous mass of contradictions 
and weakness marked all their transactons.. 
They had neither strength nor stability. 
He could not avoid again turning to the 
situation of general Sloper, whose charac- 
ter as an sificer was held in high repute. 
What did the present Bill effect in respect 
to that officer? It wounded the soldier in 
his honour, without affording him dignity 
in his disgrace, or splendour in retirement. 
He mentioned those terms, because his 
dismissal from ,the council must be con- 
strued into disgrace, and the consequent 
giving up of his military command, must 
make him retire from service. As to the 
clause which gave to the commander in 
chicf such extensive powers, he was con- 
fident that the noble Jord, who by his 
recent appointment was to enjoy them, 
would-not abuse his trust; but it should be 
considered it might one day happen that 
some man, with the ambitious mind of 
Cromwell, might find himself at the head 
of the council and of the army in that 
part of the world, and there clothed with 
a supreme authority, and with unlimited 
control, he might look to a degree of 
supremacy which should ever deprive this 
kingdom of its Asiatic dominions. He did 
not mean by this, that the hands of the 
governor-general should be tied up so as 
to prevent him from exercising a very 
great authority, because in the nature of 
the case, from his situation, and a variety 
of other very extraordinary circumstances, 
he should be armed with the most ample 
and extensive powers; but he should not 
have those powers in the extraordinary 
manner, and under the still more extraor- 
dinary restrictions of the present Bill. 
Their lordships would please seriously to: 
attend to the clauses mentioned by a noble 
earl (Fitzwilliam), to the ridiculous, and, 
in a variety of other respects, the injurious 
tendency of the whole. To what hardships 
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must a governor-general be reduced, who 
having experienced civil -officers of the 
highest integrity, from whom the best 
advice and most complete assistance in 
times of great public difficulty ard danger 
was to be expected, yet could not bring 
them into council, because they had not 
been twelve years in India! Did the elime 
so ripen the ideas of men by residence, 
that there was no man under the standard 
of twelve years experience, who was fit to 
advise in cases of emergency? or were the 
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most extraordinary clause in the Bill was, 
that which declared that it would greatly 
tend to the strength and security of the 
British possessions in India, and _ yive 
energy, vigour, and dispatch to the mea- 
sures and proceedings of the executive 
government, if the governor-general of 
Fort William in Bengal, and the governors- 
general of Fort St. George and Bombay, 
were vested with a discretionary power to 
act without the concurrence of their re- 
spective councils, thereby subjecting them- 


governors always to be considered such : selves personally to answer to their country 


intelligent men, that on the moment of, for what they 


might do. ‘This clause 


their landing, their abilities intuitively par- | effectually put an end to the power of the 


took of such exquisite discernment, as to 
point out to them, in case the accidents 


| 


4 


council, and reduced them to mere 
cyphers: indeed, the Bill went so far as to 


of death, absence, or sickness in the re- | put it into the power of a governor-ge- 


spective councils happened, who were the 
most proper persons to supply the places 
of absent members? The new clause gives 
that power with that provision; and the 
one in the former Bill, which appointed 
the senior officers to succeed, is repealed. 
It is repealed as the Bill recites, but not 
as the noble lord in office proved, be- 
cause it had been productive of difficult 
and embarrassment. Of what difficulty, 
or what embarrassment, some noble lord 
may probably have an idea; but for his 
part it was beyond his comprehension. 

fe did not by this mean to say, that the 
clause in the former Bill was a good one. 
His intention was to prove, that by what 
was called an amendment, the executive 
part of the government in India was ren- 
dered more difficult. As to the commander 
in chief, he must again touch upon that 
subject, and recite the clause to the House. 
It contained something curious in its rea- 
soning, if reasoning it might be called. It 
recited, ‘* That it may be more expedient 
that any such commander in chief should 
not, by virtue of his office, be a member 
of any of the respective councils in India, 
unless he was specially appointed thereto ; 
and, therefore, that so much of the former 
act as did direct, that the commander in 
chief for the time being, or the commander 
in chief in the presidency of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, had voices in the 
council, should be repealed.” To this 
there was indeed a provision added, that 
nothing should extend to preclude the 
court of directors from appointing the 
commanderin chief to be governor-general, 
or from appointing the governor-general 
to be commander in chief; for which last 
purpose it was most probable that the 
clause had been introduced. But the 
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neral to suspend persons at his own plea- 
sure, and without assigning any cause 
whatsoever. He did not now mean to 
oppose the Bill any farther than to give 
notice, that he thought many amendments 
were necessary. 

Lord Sydney remarked, that general 
Sloper was an officer for whom he had the 
highest regard, nor would he ever consent 
to a clause in the Bill, if that clause came 
within the descriptive intention alluded to. 
As to what had fallen from the noble 
viscount respecting responsibility, he could 
inform their lordships, that the Board ot 
Control were responsible with their lives, 
their honours, and their names. If any 
injury had been done by abstracting the 
commander in chief from the Council 
Board, there were means of retribution. 
But, surely, the descriptions of the noble 
viscount were not warranted by existing 
fucts. 

The Earl of Carlisle having observed, 
that the noble lords in office appeared to 
contend, that the judicature at home were 
responsible for what they did, expressed 
his wishes to know how this could be 
proved, when the subject of complaint 
was shifted from the board to the direc- 
tors, and from the directors to the board. 
The directors and the court of judicature 
were fortified and secured from all respon- 
sibility to the public; and what must be 
the result of this security? The guilty 
escaped unpunished, and Indian enorm- 
ties might continue in the fullness af 
rapine, plunder, and oppression. The 
palliative offered by the noble lord in 
oftice to the wounded honour of a soldier, 
could never be acceptable. Where was 
the retribution which could wipe away 
the disgrace of a parliamentary act of dis- 
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respect to an officer openly appointed by 
Government, and to whose -merit that 
Government paid, in words, the highest 
respect, whilst in deeds they were doing 
it the most essential injury? What pal- 
liative could ministers offer, that a soldier 
in such a case could accept? What excuse 
could they make for an act of perfidy ? 
Neither promotion nor money could 
excuse them, or make him satisfaction. 
He was the man of their choice ; and de- 
servedly so, no doubt: but, strange to 
tell, before he had done any thing, almost 
as soon as he was landed in the place whi- 
ther he was sent out, he is followed by an 
act of parliament to degrade him; in 
short, to force him to give up that com- 
mand with which he had just been honoured, 
but which it was found expedient to make 
him resign, that the political principles of 
disappointed consequence at home might 
be satisfied. ‘This, in fact, was the origin 
of the clause for exempting the com- 
mander-in-chief from the council; for it 
did not at all answer the purposes of the 
new India scheme of government, that 
one person high in slice should be a 
watch oracheck upon another. It was 
found necessary to establish a despotic 
government in that part of the world, and 
to prevent as much as possible any cries 
of Asiatic distress, any complaints of 
Eastern tyranny, from reaching the courts 
of British justice. He begged that it 
might not be understood, that he meant 
even the most distant reflection on the 
character of the newly-appointed governor- 
general. He was a man too high in 
honour, probity, and patriotic spirit, to be 
bribed by any set of men in the word. He 
was a person with whom he had long held 
an intimate acquaintance, and to whose 
character no panegyric, though ever so 
high, could do more than common justice. 
He much feared, that the unsuspecting 
disposition of this noble lord had laid him 
open to the snares of political men, and 
that he, as a bright character of justice, 
was to be led innocently into a system of 
government, where indeed his heart and 
inclination would never permit him know- 
ingly to err; but where the principles of 
the Bill under which he was to act, must 
either lead him into unintentional crimi- 
nality, or into speedy resignation. He 
begged the House to attend to the cir- 
cunzstance of the oath. The India Com- 
pany gave aman the most absolute com- 
mand, under an act of parliament, which 
bas aclause to make him responsible for 
[ VOL. XXV. ] 
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his conduct, and then they propose an 
oath. - Now the question in this respect 
was, whether the oath bent him more than 
the responsibility, or the responsibilitymore - 
than the oath; and in another point of view, : 
it was, whether he could with safety take 
that oath? In the common course of reason 
it appeared, that he could; and on this 
account—the oath was a solemn declara- 
tion, that the governor-general, in his con- 
science and judgment, swore that he was 


convinced that it was essentially conducive 


to the interests of the East India Company, 
or to the safety or tranquillity of the pos- 
sessions in India, that the order and reso- 
lutions now made, declared, and recorded, 
&c. should, and ought to be made in the . 
council there. Was it possible that any 
man laying his hand upon his heart could 
take such an oath, and say he had sworn 
the truth? Nay, the oath went farther :— 
it declared in the same solemn manner 
from the mouth of the governor-general, 
that he conceived himself bound in duty 
to order and command the same to be re- 
corded on opposition, and notwithstandmg 
the dissent of every other member of the 
council. A man in this case, who accept- 
ed the governor-generalship of India, must 
have a very complying conscience upon 
oath; or, at least, a conscience that re- . 
lied for its purity on the purity of others. 
How could any man swear that he was 
convinced in his judgment and conscience 
that a matter was absolutely conducive to 
the interests of a trading company, when 
he had not examined what passed at home 
as well as what passed abroad? and when 
it was impossible for him to know, on ac- 
count of the distance and the fluctuations 
of politics, that which was essentially con- 
ducive to the interests of the Company ? 
The Earl of Abingdon said :—My Lords; 
I do not rise to enter into the discussion 
of Indian politics, their remoteness from 
hence has pretty well kept them out of 
the reach of my inquiry, and their com- 
plexion has not (hitherto at least ) been of 
that cast as to make them either the wish- 
of curiosity, or the object of improvement 
to me; and when I have said this, I have 
perhaps offered two of the best rcasons 
that can be given in support of a Bill that 
means by its provisions not to govern | 
India in England, but to remove those 
politics from the fountain-head of govern- 
ment, and to confine their exercise as 
much as may be tothe spot of their exist- 
ence, and to the channel in which they 
have been accustomed to flow: but, my 
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lords, meaning to give my assent to this 
Bill, I rise merely to state, and within the 
compass of a very few words, my reasons 
for doing so. It has been objected both 
within and without doors,‘and from the 
mouths of some not long since trained, at 
least not bred, in the school of such ob- 
jections, that the powers intended to be 
vested in the governor-general, were ab- 
solute, were arbitrary, were despotic, were 
founded on a system of Tory principles, 
were destructive of the rights of the peo- 
ple, and subversive of the constitution of 
the country. Now, my lords, if this were 
so, I hope and trust your lordships would 
believe that I should be as anxious in my 
opposition, as I am now forward in my 
support. And yet, I will be free to say, 
that if these were even, in fact, the fea- 
tures of this Bill, and it was considered, 
by my opposition to it, that I was to adopt 
the other system that has been proposed 
for the government of India, and thereby 
_ to class myself among the number of its 
‘adherents, I would not hesitate a moment 
in my determination; but, of two evils, 
choosing the Jeast, my opposition would 
as instantly be turned to support. For, 
my lords, what was the other system? A 
system certainly not founded on Tory 
principles, but on what was said to be the 
principles of Whiggism. On principles 
setting up not only a new power in the 
constitution, but a new form of govern- 
ment inthe state. On principles of wrest- 
ing the executive power out of the hands 
of Majesty, and placing its dispensations 
in the hands of his subjects ; in the hands 


of a chosen few, of an oligargichal band ;. 


under the circumstances of Eastern pa- 
tronage, converted into English influence, 
that soon, very soon, would have left the 
constitution neither King nor Bishops, 
Lords, Commons, nor People, but as the 
whole was to be made:subservient to the 
ambitious views of the few. If this then 
be Whiggism, let me disclaim that odious 
appellation; for myself. If it be Whig- 
gism to have seven tyrants for the govern- 
ment of this country, and ‘oryism one, 
Jet me not be a Whig, but a Tory; for, 
my lords, is tyranny es ot more tyran- 
nical for being vested in the hands of 
many or of one? The question is an an- 
swer to itself; and therefore comparing 
these two Bills together, even under the 
description that has been given of the one 
now before your lordships, I should not 
hesitate, as I have said, in the choice that 
I was to make. But, my lords, when I 
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consider how totally groundless the impu- 
tations that have been cast upon this Bill 
are, when I see (for those who run may 
read) that they are nothing more than the 
tallios of a Fox chace, and the cry of the 
pack to run down a minister, the approba- 
tion and sanction which I am led to give 
this Bill is, nor can be, but tn proportion 
to the pleasure and satisfaction that I have 
in doing so. 

The question that the Bill be com- 
mitted, passed in the affirmative. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting the Crvil List De dt.] 
March 29. Mr. Pitt presented the fol- 
lowing Message from his Majesty : 

‘ GeorceE R. 
“It gives his Majesty great concern, 


_that it has not been found possible to con- 


fine the necessary expenses of his civil 
government within the annual sum of 
850,000/., now applicable thereto. A 
farther debt has been necessarily incurred, 
an account of which he has ordered to be 
laid before the House.—His Majesty re- 
lies on the zeal and affection of his faithful 
Commons, that they will take the same 
into their early consideration, and make - 
such provision as the circumstances may 
appear to them to require.” 


April 5. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply, to 
which the said Message was referred, 

Mr. Pité said, that no measure could 

ossibly be more painful to his feel- 
Ings, than that of proposing any new 
expense in addition to those under which 
the public already laboured. It was also 
an object of the deepest concern to ho 
Majesty, once more to recur to the libe- 
rality of Parliament for the means of re- 
lieving his civil list from the incum- 
brances with which it was embarrassed. 
Before he made his motion on the subject 
of the Message just read, he would state 
such circumstances as, he believed, would 
fully reconcile the House to the propriety 
of complying with the desire of his Nia- 
jesty; and first, he could take upon him 
to declare, that there had been no endea- 
vour omitted to reduce as much as pos- 
sible the expenses of the civil government, 
and of his Majesty’s household, within 
the sum of 850,000/. which was the 
amount of what at present was allowed 
for that establishment. When the last 
regulation took place with respect to the 
civil list, it was provided by Parliament, 
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that out of the sum of 900,000/. per ann. | England were necessitated to be econo- 


for that service, an annual deduction of 
50,000/. should be made for the purpose 
of paying off, by instalments of that 
amount, a debt of 550,000/. due on. Ex- 
chequer-bills which had been issued for 
the payment of former debts. These once. 
discharged, the whole of the 900,0002. 
was to be applied to the purposes of the 
civil list. From hence it followed, either 
that Parliament had ordained, that at a 
future period, the civil list was to be al- 
Jowed a sum of 50,000. more than was 
necessary, or that for the present, it was 
to be put on a footing of 50,000/. less 
than what was necessary. Experience 
had proved the latter to be the case; for 
the fact was, that it had been found per- 
fectly impracticable to meet all the de- 
mands with 850,000/., and in consequence, 
there had accrued a fresh debt of 30,000/. 
over and above what remained unpaid of 
the Exchequer-bills due upon it, which 
amounted to 180,000/., making together 
210,000/. He should therefore move, for 
a sum of that extent to be granted to de- 
- fray all incumbrances, and so leave the 
full sum of 900,000/. annually for the 
civil list. He then moved, 1. ** That 
180,000/. be poe to his Majesty, for 
| paying off and discharging the Exchequer- 
bills maade out by virtue of the Acts of 
the 22nd and 23rd of his present Majesty. 
2. That 30,000/. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, to discharge the arrears and debts 
due and owing upon the civil list, upon 
the 5th of January, 1786.” 

Mr. Drake expressed his concern at 
finding occasion to say one word like an 
objection to the present motion: no man 
felt more for the sensations which must 
necessarily agitate the royal breast on 
being obliged to send such a message to 
that House: no man felt more loyalty to 
his Sovereign: no man loved him better 
than he did: the blameless tenor of his 
private life eminently distinguished him 
as a good, a moral, a virtuous, and religi- 
ous prince, and intitled him to the affec- 
tion of all his subjects, and to the most 
respectful attention of that House, whose 
duty it was to take care that nothing 
should be wanting, in their power to grant, 
for the increase of his ease, and the com- 
pletion of his domestic happiness. But 

the pressing necessities of the times ren- 
dered econo.ny indispensably necessary : 
all ranks must make it their first object ; 
jt was the duty of the Crown in particular 
to set the example; the poor people of 


mical. He had examined the account of 
the civil list debt, and had seen inserted 
in it some articles, which, upon the face of 
them, appeared rather extraordinary. He 
found an entry of 1,029/. for three quar- 
ters salary of the master of the hawks, 
and the very next article was only 15/. for 
the salary for the same period of time of a 
very useful officer of that House, the gen- 
tleman who usually sat in the place of the 
present chairman. The extravagant dis- 
proportion between these two entries, 
struck him so forcibly, that he thought it 
highly necessary the expenditure of the 
civil lst should undergo arevision. Under 
this idea, he trusted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would bring forward an 
inquiry directly tending to a discovery, 
whether it might not prove possible, in 
some degree, to lessen the expenses of 
the civil list. 

Mr. Pitt said, that he concurred in opi- 
nion that the expenses of the civil list, 
and its excess beyond the limits appointed 
by Parliament, ought always to be re- 
garded with the greatest jealousy. As to 
the two articles which the hon. gentleman 
had contrasted, he assured him, that the 
office of keeper of the hawks was not re- 
tained either from necessity, or from views 
of state and magnificence, but because it 
was a patent employment, granted so long 
ago as the reign of king Charles 2, and 
hereditary in the family of the duke of 
St. Alban’s. 

Mr. W. Stanhope begged leave to re- 
mind the House, that when lord John 
Cavendish had come down in 1782, and 
called upon that House to vote 300,000/. 
(the debt at that time incurred on ac- 
count of his Majesty’s civil list) he had 
been on the eve of pledging himself, that 
no application should again be made to 
Parliament on the same subject ; when he 
advised the noble lord, by no means to 
commit himself in that manner; suggest- 
ing to him atthe same time, the proba- 
bility of occasions ensuing which would 
make it impossible for him not to be obliged 
to come down with additional claims: the 
noble lord in consequence followed his 
advice, and did not so commit himself. 
The Prince of Wales had 50,000/. a year 
out of the civil list; as he was unmarried, 
he thought that establishment sufficient, 
and hoped there would be no claim for 
debts on that account, though the prince 
was building him a finer house, he feared, 
than he could well afford, with his present 
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income ; but, however, he should have no 
objection to hear of his royal highness’s 
selling some Cornish manors, and building 
one good house in London with the pro- 
duce. : | 

Mr. Powys confessed himself aware of 
the indelicacy, if not disrespect, of seem- 
ing to object against the motion; but he 
could not help Jamenting the necessity 
which occasioned such a message, and 
that chiefly on account of the bad prece- 
dent which such messages established: 
besides, it was the undoubted duty of 
every member to watch claims like the 
present, and be satisfied that they were 
founded in actual necessity. Before, 
therefore, he should give his consent to 
the motion, he expected to hear the right 
hon. gentleman pledge himself that he had 
done his utmost to prevent unnecessary 
expenses. Was he to believe, that no 
ambassadors had been appointed to foreign 
courts, and maintained on high salaries, 
while they were in fact perfectly ineffi- 
cient, and had not even once, for years 
together, reached the court to which they 
were appointed ambassadors? Another 
circumstance required explanation: a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Eden) had been 
lately fixed upon to settle a commercial 
treaty with France; the right hon. gen- 
tleman in question certainly was as well 
qualified for such a task as any manin the 
country, and so far he must admit, that a 
better choice could not have been made; 
but there was a noble duke, who was be- 
fore and still continued ambassador to the 
Court of Versailles. He had ever under- 
stood, that commercial as well as political 
matters, in general, were under the care 
of the ambassador ; and if the noble per- 
sons sent out on that high station, either 
had not leisure, or were not competent to 
enter into the detail of commercial con- 
. cerns and manage negociations of that 
nature, care was taken to let them have a 
secretary, or some person about them, who 
was, and not to put the country to the 
expense of two ambassadors: he hoped 
therefore, the committee would hear what 
the amount of the new appointment was. 
With regard to the future also, he trusted 
that the right hon. gentleman would 
pledge himself that no farther debt should 
be incurred. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, acted Jaudably in watch- 
ing the civil list expenditure; it was a fit 
object of parliamentary jealousy, and he 
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it most carefully. As to his pledging to 
himself that there had been no wanton 
waste of the civil list, it was a thing which 
he could very safely do, because every 
degree of economy was used, as well in 
that as in every other department. With 
respect to the two particular Instances 
which the hon. gentleman had mentioned, 
he could fully answer all the objections 
on those heal . And first, as to the ap- 
pointment of the earl of Chesterfield, 
which he supposed was what the hon. gen- 
tleman had in view, to the office of am- 
bassador to the Court of Madrid, the cir- 
cumstances attending that appointment 
were such as, he flattered himself, fully 
justified the measure. At the time of the 
noble earl’s nomination, it was fully sup- 
posed that an ambassador would be sent 
from Spain; nor was there any room to 
suspect otherwise until after his departure. 
When it was found that an ambassador 
had not been sent from Madrid, the noble 
earl was stopped from proceeding any far- 
ther; but as there was still great reason to 
believe, that it was only a temporary delay 
on the part of the Spanish Court, and that 
an appointment would speedily be made, 
it was thought improper to recall him. At 
length, as soon as it was found to be the 
resolution of the king of Spain, not to 
send an ambassador at all, the noble earl 
was finally recalled. With respect to the 
appointment of Mr. Eden as envoy extra- 
ordinary to the Court of France, for the 
purpose of settling the commercial treaty, 
he must observe, that there were many 
precedents of the appointment of two am- 
bassadors to the same court; and surely 
on the present occasion, there was as great 
@ necessity for a second appointment es 
there could be on any other, when it was 
considered, that the person appointed was 
universally acknowledged to be the most 
proper person in the kingdom. It was by 
no means derogatory to the merit of the 
duke of Dorset to say, that from the in- 
finite detail into which the discussion of 
the commercial treaty must necessarily go, 
and the great knowledge of the minutiz 
of trade which it must require, it was not 
a subject which persons of his grace’s high 
rank and situation in life had such means 
of being acquainted with, as those whose 
habits and studies had been assiduously 
directed to such objects. Nor could the 
nature of the right hon. gentleman’s ap- 


| pointment be found fault with, for his 


rank as a privy counsellor rendered it im- 


hoped that the House ever would look | possible, with propriety, to send him in a 
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subordinate capacity. There was a far- 
ther pledge demanded from him by the 
hon. gentleman, which he must excuse 
him if he declined making in the extent 
required. To take upon himself to give 
a pledge, that the expenses of the civil 
list should never exceed the limits at pre- 
sent set to it by Parliament, would be 
more than he should think justifiable : all 
that he could say was, that on the articles 
stated in the returns upon the table, there 
should be no future exceedings; but it 
was possible, that there might arise a ne- 
cessity, at some future time, of making 
demands to satisfy extraordinary expenses 
which could not be foreseen; but if ever 
he should come forward with such de- 
mands, he should take care that they 
should prove of a nature which no gentle- 
man could find fault with. Such instances 
might occur in the arrangements for dif- 
ferent branches of the Royal family : not 
that he knew of any likely to take place ; 
but as ey possibly might, and that per- 
. haps to the joy and advantage of the 
country, he could not venture to tie him- 
self up by a promise, that they never 
would. As to the state of the civil list in 
general, he thought it sufficient to say, 
that should the present resolution be com- 
plied with, the expenses ought to be 
bounded within the sum granted for the 
purpose of defraying them. 

Mr. Powys desired to know if he was to 
understand that the right hon. gentleman 
had pledged himself to the House, that no 
farther debt should be incurred, at least 
during the time he held his present office ; 
but that the ordinary expenses of the 
civil list should be confined within the 
900,000/. a year? 

' Mr. Pitt answered, that when he spoke 
of accidental demands which might be 
made for the deficiencies of the. civil list, 
he did not wholly confine himself to such 
extraordinary calls as might arise for the 
several branches of the Royal family ; for 
there were others in which the Royal 
family were not at all concerned, that 
might possibly come, and with which it 
would be indispensably necessary to com- 
Pry: To make this the more intelligible, 

e would state an instance; not one which 
he had any apprehension would take place, 
but being possible, it shewed how highly 
Improper it would prove for any minister 
to commit himself, as he had been called 
upon to do—this was in the article of 
foreign secret service money ; under which 
head, if even a very great demand should 
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hereafter be made, there could be no ar- 
gument against the granting it, from any 
consideration of the ample provision al- 
ready allowed to the civil list | 

r. Alderman Newnham trusted that 
the right hon. gentleman did not mean to 
say, that if it should be found that the in- 
come of the Prince of Walcs was too small 
for his royal highness to live upon, in a 
manner becoming his high rank and sta- 
tion, that no application should hcreatter 
be made to that House to vote an increase 
of it. | 

Mr. Pitt answered, that the question 
before the House solely related to the 
subject matter of his Majesty’s message, 
and no reference whatsoever to any other 
object. 

Mr. Sheridan begged leave to remind 
the right hon. gentleman, that he had 
misunderstood him -on a former day, when 
he had talked of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s having pledged himself that there 
should be no future debt accrue from the 
civil list. He then drew an inference 
from what the right hon. gentleman had 
that day said, that if the Prince of Wales 
should find his income too small, and ap- 
plication should be made to that House, 
that the right hon. gentleman was of opi- 
nion it ought to be increased, and any 
debts which his royal highness might have 
incurred, paid. 

Mr. Pitt again repeated, that having 
had no instructions on the subject of his 
royal highness’s establishment, he could 
not take upon him to speak officially, nor 
should he. be so presumptuous as to ex- 
press any private opinion whatsoever con- 
cerning it. : | 

Mr. Sheridan declared, that he should 
still understand, that if any debts incurred 
by his royal highness were to be, in fu- 
ture, stated by the right hon. gentleman, 
whether by message from the Crown, or 
by any other proper authority, they were 
to be considered as extraordinaries of the 
civil list, and not within the right hon. 
gentleman’s present pledge. Mr. Burke’s 
Bill for regulating the civil list, expressly 
said, that no debt should be incurred upon 
it in future. It was absurd to come down 
in the face of an act of parliament, and 
call upon the House to vote money for 
debts of the Crown. The right hon. gen- 
tleman ought either to bring in a bill to 
explain and amend, or ask for no more 
money on the civil list account. He 
shrewdly suspected that as 30,000/. was 
the precise debt now asked for, that the 
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expense of keeping the earl of Chester- 
field for two years nominal ambassador to 
the Court of Madrid, and the expense of 
' sending out Mr. Eden to negociate the 
treaty of commerce, occasioned that debt: 
and what led him to form this conjecture 
was, because the sums squared so well 
together, the expense on the noble ear!’s 
account being 25,000/.; and the other 
5,0001. He gave theright hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Eden) credit for possessing great 
knowledge of the subject, and being ex- 
ceedingly fit to negociate the treaty ; but 
it nevertheless behoved the right hon. 
gentleman to be able to assure the House, 
that so large a sum of the public money 
would not be wasted, but that he had 
good reason to believe the treaty would 
be made, and the object of his mission 
would be answered. 
The Resolutions were agreed to. 


April 6. The said Resolutions were 
reported to the House, and read a first 
time. On the question being put, that 
they be read a secondtime, - 

Mr. Fox remarked, that although he 
did not entertain the most distant idea of 
discountenancing any grant in favour of 
Majesty, he could not forbear to express 
his astonishment at finding a demand of 
that kind made by the Crown after the 
promise contained in the speech from the 
throne, at the beginning of the session of 
1782, that there should in future be no 
exceeding in that department; the words 
of which promise were as explicit as words 
could possibly be, and ran thus : ‘¢T have 
carricd into execution the several reduc- 
tions of my civil list expenses, directed 
by an act of the last session. I have in- 
troduced a farther reform into other de- 
partments, and suppressed several sinecure 
places in them. I have by this means so 
regulated my establishments, that my ex- 
pense shall not in future exceed my in- 
come.” These words were a part of the 
speech at the opening of the first session 
afer the earl of Shelburne was first lord 
of the Treasury, and the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite to him Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and it was evident from the 
subject of the motion then before the 
House, that the promise contained in 
them lad not been performed; so that 
either his Majesty’s ministers had advised 
him to make a promise to Parliament 
which it was impossible for him to keep ; 
or they had advised him to break a pro- 
mise which he might have adhered to; 
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either of which actions were highly cr- 
minal.—He said he could not avoid touch- 
ing on a subject which he understood had 
been mentioned the day before—the esta- 
blishment of his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales; and he professed that it was 
not so much from motives of gratitude for 
the confidence and condescension with 
which his Royal Highness honoured hin, 
nor from the affection which he bore him 
for his many amiable qualities, but be- 
cause he really thought it highly neces- 
sary for the honour of the Crown and ad- 
vantage of the nation, that the heir ap- 
parent should he enabled to live in 
dour and in ease: and there could be no 
friend to the monarchical part of our con- 
stitution, who did not wish to make a full 
provision for supporting the dignity of a 
person so nearly connected with the mo- 
narchy. In the reign of George 1, although 
the civil list at that time was only 700,000/. 
a year, 100,000/. of it was allowed to the 
prince of Wales, afterwards George 2; 
and yet, now that the civil list was so 
considerably increased as to amount to 
900,000/. a year, besides an additional 
aid of 50,000/. in amount at least, arisin 
from the salaries of the offices suppressed 
by Mr. Burke’s Bill falling in, the income 
of the rince of Wales was only 50,000/. 
If his’ Majesty could not make 850,000. 
cover his expenses, how could it be ex- 
pected that the Prince of Wales could 
live upon 50,000/.? His Royal High- 
ness’s household establishment was more 
expensive, compared with his contracted 
income, than that of his Majesty, com- 
ared with the large amount of the civil 
ist, and the other sums which came in 
aid of it ; 50,000 was, he confessed, es 
to the establishment first granted to Fre- 
derick prince of Wales; but that prince’s 
establishment was known to be extremely 
inadequate, and was therefore afterwards 
increased ; and, besides, the expense of 
living had risen considerably since that 
time. He knew no proper method of 
bringing the business before the House, 
except by message from the Crown, and 
he earnestly hoped ministers would advise 
his Majesty accordingly... If they did not, 
he should himself venture to introduce 
the business previous to the rising of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Gilbert said, that he had been ap- 
pealed to the day before by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, at a time when, 
from his situation, he could not offer his 
sentiments to the House with propriety. 


1957] 


He then stated that at the request of the 
earl of Shelburne and the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he had for- 
merly held the same employment as he 
did then, he had examined the state of the 
civil list, and in consequence of his report 
upon it,'a great number of salaries had 
been diminished, and many sinecure places 
entirely abolished. 

The Resolutions were agreed to by the 
House. 


Debate in the Lords on the King’s Mes- 
sage. respecting the Civil Lest -Debts.] 
April 5. The King’s Message having 
been read, 

Lord Sydney said, that as it was for the 
honour and credit of the nation, to prevent 
his Majesty’s civil list from falling into 
arrear, it was therefore scarcely needful 
to enlarge upon the subject; he should 
therefore immediately move, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, to return his Majesty the thanks of 
this House for his most gracious Message, 
_ and to assure his Majesty of the dutiful 
and affectionate attachment of this House 
to his Majesty's person and government ; 
and firmly relying on his constant atten- 
tion to the ease and welfare of his faithful 
people, that this House will readily con- 
cur in enabling his Majesty to provide 
such means as shall be thought proper to 
remove the difficulties occasioned by this 
debt contracted in his civil government.” 

Viscount Stormont said, he had always 
considered any embarrassment upon the 
civil list as a national disgrace and misfor- 
tune; but before he gave his vote upon 
this motion, he wished the clerk might 
read that part of his Majesty’s speech 
from the throne the 5th of December, 
1782, which related to the civil list. The 
clerk then read—‘* I have carried into 
strict execution the several reductions in 
my civil list expenses, directed by an Act 
of the last session: I have introduced a 
farther reform into other departments, and 
suppressed several sinecure places in them. 
I have by this mcans so regulated my 
establishments, that my expense shall not 
in future exceed my income.” He did 
not mean to oppose this part of his Ma- 
jJesty’s specch to the motion before the 
House; but he expected after so full and 
explicit an- assurance from his Majesty, 
and that, too, at atime when the noble 
Lord who made the motion enjoyed a very 
distinguished situation in Administration, 
that the noble Lord would have stated 
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some specific reason why the civil list had 
been suffered to run in arrear. This, he 
apprehended, was a duty which the noble 
Lord owed to the House and his country. 
He was the more particular in his request, 
because, since passing the Bill in 1782, by 
virtue and authority of which the reform 
of the civil list had taken place, no less a 
sum than 10,0002. annually had fallen into 
that revenue by the death of pensioners, 
&c. His lordship then reverted to the 
calculation of the civil list expenditure, 
which had been made at the time the Bill 
passed, and which was then said, under’ 
the reform, to leave an annual saving of 
10,000/. per annum. He had canvassed 
that calculation, in conjunction with se- 
veral of his noble friends in the succeed- 
ing Administration, and upon the nicest 
scrutiny, he discerned about the annual 
sum of 250/. He apptebended that it 
would be easy to account for this wide 
difference in the conclusion drawn from 
the estimate alluded to. In the first place, 
the embassy to Halland was totally an- 
nulled; this was at least 3,000/. per ann. 
In the next instance, the article of pre- 
sents to foreign ministers was averaged 
at only 500/. per year, which he was as- 
sured was considerably less than the real 
expense. When he had, on the first ap- 
pearance of the calculations, discovered 
such a want of correctness, he naturally 
concluded, that similar errors pervaded 
the whole system. He wished that the 
civil list should not be limited to the paltry 
narrow excess of 250/. annually; it was 
an idea utterly unworthy of a great and 
free people: the branches of the Royal fa- 
mily ought most certainly to be supported 
with becoming splendour and magnificence. 
The expenses of the embassies abroad 
ought not, in his opinion, to be regulated 


with parsimonious economy ; it was incon- 


sistent with the dignity of a crowned head, 
to limit its representatives to 5/. a day. 
He supposed this to proceed from an 
opinion that embassies should be under- 
taken only by men whose fortune rendered 
the expense by no means an object of 
consideration. This was a doctrine to 
which he could by no means accede: there 
were many instanccs in the history of our 
country which clearly evinced, that men of 
the largest fortunes were not always the 
best suited to fill great and arduous public 
situations. The poverty of Walsingham, 
in the glorious reign of Elizabeth, was 
proverbial; sir William Temple was by no 


means rich; most of the noble lords must 
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have seen his letters which were written 
whilst ambassador at the Hague, com- 
plaining of the narrowness of his finances, 
and his repeated embarrassments on that 
account: sir Benjamin Keen was another 
instance. }le was confident that the House 
would, notwithstanding, bear ample testi- 
mony to the great merit of those gentle- 
men, and the obligations which the people 
of England owed to their memory. Surely 
the Crown, then, should possess the ability 
of giving liberal and princely rewards to 
such distinguished aad deserving charac- 
ters. This head of expenditure formed 
what the technical phrase termed extraor- 
dinaries. 

Lord Sydney -answered, that his senti- 
ments perfectly coincided with those of 
the noble Viscount, respecting a due pro- 
vision for the branches of the Royal family 
and the ambassadors. The same observa- 
tion had been frequently made by a noble 
lord (Grantham) now unhappily no more. 
He would beg leave to add to the case of 
sir Benjamin Keen and others, another 
distinguished person, to whom, indeed, he 
was personally attached, he meant Mr. 
Poyntz ; who, although he represented his 
Majesty in three foreign Courts, yet left 
his family by no means in affluent circum- 
stances. His lordship acknowledged that 
he was one of his Majesty’s servants, who, 
at the time alluded to, entertained san- 
guine hopes, that the civil list would not 
have exceeded the sum allotted: but he 
must at the same time acknowledge, that 
his hopes were not well founded. He 
trusted that he should not be called upon, 
in the present instance, for his specific 
reasons; and he confided in the candour 
of the noble Viscount, that he would not 
expect it. 

‘the Marquis of Lansdowne expressed 
his earnest wishes that the kcen observa- 
tion of the noble Viscount had penetrated 
still farther into the estimate of the civil 
list expenditure, because, in that case, he 
would not have found it so enormous as 
he seemed to consider it. The omission 
of the embassy to the Hague, he readily 
acknowledged; but the average of the 
presents to foreign ministers was not so 
very deficient as it was described. This 
he instanced in the case of the late peace ; 
a cheaper peace, he would undertake to 
say, this country never experienced. The 
Marquis here paid avery high compliment 
to the merits of Mr. Fitzherbert, the late 
Mr. Oswald, and Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Os- 
wald, he said, was with great difficulty 
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prevailed upon to accept his extraordinary 
expenses; and to Mr. Gilbert, in a great 
measure, the whole merit of that trans- 
action was to be ascribed. With respect 
to the Bill under which the reform of the 
civil list was carried into execution, the 
Marquis declared that he had the full and 
entire opinion of the whole Cabinet ; though, 
with respect to the peace, he was not quite 
so fortunate, two of the members having 
differed with him in opinion. His admi- 
nistration continued only six months, 
during which time he made a saving, by 
striking off various sinecure oftices and 
useless places, of the annust sum of 
116,000/. This induced him to advise his 
Sovereign to inform his faithful subjects in 
the speech alluded to, that his expenses 
should not exceed his income. He would, 
upon the same occasion, and in the train 
of retrenchments then progressively ad- 
vancing, again and again advise his Ma- 
jesty to use the same Janguage. This was 
his opinion then, and it continued the same 
still; and, m the fashionable phrase, he 
ought never to shew his face in that House, 
if he did not support his opinion. At this 
period the expenses of the peace had been 
paid. Situated as he was, and plainly fore- 
secing that he should not long preside at 
the helm, he thought the last and best 
earnest he could give his country, of his 
wish to further its welfare, was to tie dowao 
its civil list expenditure within certain 
bounds; and, as he then flattered himself, 
to put it totally out of the power of any 
minister again to make any fresh demand 
on the country. With respect to the me- 
thods which he had figured to himself of 
extricating the civil list from its incum- 
brances, they were so clearly and intelli- 
gently laid down by the commissioners of 
accounts, in the 14th Report, that Parlia- 
ment had nothing to do but to follow the 
directions in that paper, which was drawn 
up without the least view to any party 
measure, and the business would be ef- 
fected. But the great obstacle in the way 
of every species of reform in any depart- 
ment, was the exaction of fees. It was 
fees which encroached upon the civil list. 
Fees at the Admiralty prevented our navy 
from being manned. Fees in the depart- 
ment of the King’s forests, notwithstand- 
ing the mighty prejects that had beea 
talked about, would not, in less than a 
century, leave timber sufficient to supply 
our navy. In fact, in every department 
the fees absorbed and swallowed up almost 
every other cones eae The Marquis 
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next turned his attention to the farther 
means by which he had intended to keep 
the civil list free from incumbrances. First, 
there was a sum of thirty odd thousand 
ounds due to his Majesty from one of the 
West India islands for duties, which was 
not recoverable. This sum, he always 
conceived, ought to be made good by the 
House of Commons. It was true, that 
more could come from the same source to 
the public purse ; but then as it was a debt 
due to the Crown, the principle which he 
wished to support would be preserved. 
Besides this, there were several houses 
which cost his Majesty a considerable sum 
of money to support, without the least 
utility as to convenience or grandeur. 
Those establishments he intended to abo- 
lish. Upon the whole, he was still of opi; 
nion that the estimate made when he pre- 
sided at the Treasury, was maintainable ; 
and that an excess of at least 8,000/. per 
annum would remain to be exercised in 
works of bounty or munificence, in any 
manner his Majesty should think proper 
to bestow it. The Marquis begged that 
those circumstances, which were so ne- 
cessary for his justification, might not be 
forgotten in the future discussion of the 
business; and he trusted them to the ho- 
nour of the noble Viscount, as he was 
speedily going to leave town, and most 
likely should not be present at any debate 
which might take place. Their lordships 
would, however, do him but the common 
justice to suppose, that he did not entertain 
the most distant idea of resisting the pre- 
sent application, convinced as he was that 
the honour and celebrity of the nation 
must, in some measure, rest upon the basis 
of an ample and consistent civil list. 
- The Duke of Manchester felt it impos- 
sible to refrain from taking the liberty to 
remind the noble marquis, that ‘* expenses 
of the peace being paid,” was an allusion 
he could not bear. He had the honour 
of being ambassador at the Court of 
France, when the peace was negociated. 
Did the noble marquis wish to convey an 
idea so derogatory to his honour, as to 
‘suppose, that he was the base instrument 
of corruption upon that occasion? It was 
true, that there was a present of the King’s 
picture to one of the French ministers, 
the expense of which was about 1,Z00/. 
This expense he had signified to Adminis- 
tration, as a customary present. There 
were likewise an article of china and plate, 
which were customary to be presented to 
the ambassador’s lady: and these the am- 
[ VOL. XXV.] 
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bassadress had generously refused. With 
respect to the address, he certainly should 
support it. He wished to put the civil list 
upon such a permanent footing as might 
prevent future application. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne disclaimed 
even the most distant intention of casting 
the 
noble duke. On the contrary, he declared 
that through his activity and zeal for his 
country’s service, during the whole of the 
negociation, this kingdom had received 
very extensive benefits. 

The Duke of Portland contended, that 
upon the most minute investigation of the 
estimate of the expenditure of the civil 
list, produced during the administration 
of the noble marquis, there appeared an 
excess of only 247,000/. There certainly 
were considerable errors and omissions in 
that calculation; and when those were 
taken into the account, the balance was 
no more than he had stated: As to the 
proposed enlargement of the civil list, it 
certainly should have his utmost support ; 
at the same time, he desired that a due 
attention might be paid to the enormous 
burthens under which the people laboured. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne remarked 
that there were other resources in aid of 
the civil list, which delicacy forbad him 
to make public. It was under a full im- 
pression of the weight of taxes with which 
the. nation was burthened, that he strove 
to exert his utmost abilities to effect a 
reform. It certainly became a nation 
that was all but in a bankrupt state, to 
exercise economy in the utmost degree. 

Ear] Fitzwilliam contended that the 
omissions were such as ought not to have 
escaped those whose business it was to 
state the accounts; and in fact the paper 
on their lordships table was so obscure, 
that he could not make it out; nor was 


‘he too bold in saying that he would defy 


any person either in or out of the House 
to explain it. 
The Address was then agreed to. | 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the Reduction of the National Dedt.] 
April 6. On the motion for the second 
reading of the Bill for the establishment 
of a fund to be inalienably applied to the 


- paying off the national debt, 


Mr. Hussey remarked, that no man was 
more heartily a well-wisher to the appro- 
priating a part of the sinking fund inva- 
riably to the diminution of the national 
debt than he was; but he feared it would 


[45] 
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not be practicable immediately. He pro- 
ceeded to assign his reasons for enter- 
taining those scruples on this point, and 
founded a variety of arguments on the 
statements of the different heads of public 
expenditure, contained in the Report of 
the committee to whom the several papers 
relative to the public income and expendi- 
ture had been referred: he mentioned 
the navy, the army, and another head of 
the expenditure, which had been voted 
this year, as amounting to infinitely more 
than appeared in the table of expenditure 
to be found in the Report opposed to the 
receipt of the present year, and reasoned 
on the essential difference which they 
made upon the whole. He had felt great 
satisfaction the other day when the right 
hon. gentleman took notice of this, and 
had said, that though there might upon 
the four years be an excess on the expen- 
diture equal to three millions, yet he had 
no doubt of money coming into his hands 
sulliciently early to answer that demand. 
But upon recollection that money might 
not fallin, and in that case there would 
not be any surplus this year. He entered 
fully into the supposed sources of addi- 
tional receipt, enumerating the East India 
Company’s debt, the unclaimed dividends 
- at the Bank, and the sale of forest lands. 
The second, he observed, could not be 
applied to the public service without a 
security to the public creditor, that the 
money should be forthcoming when pro- 
perly called for; nor ought it to be touched 
without a diligent search after the owner 
of the dividend. He examined the pro- 
posed mode of paying off the debt, and 
pointed out the inconveniencies to which 
it was liable from the quantity of Exche- 
quer-bills which were at this time un- 
funded; declaring, that if great care was 
not taken, the result would be, that the 
public would buy dear and sell cheap by 
their traffic in the funds; an operation 
which would go a great way towards de- 
feating the purpose of the plan. He re- 
peated, that he was a thorough friend to 
' the idea of appying a portion of the sink- 
ing fund to the diminution of the debt, 
but had his doubts how far it was possible 
to begin to carry the plan into effect this 
-year. | 
Sir Grey Cooper said, that as he -had 
declared in a former debate, that he ap- 
proved of the principle of the Bill, to 
establish an efficient sinking fund. for the 
reduction of the public debt, it might 
seem somewhat inconsistent with such a 
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declaration, that he should give his 
Opinion against this Bill being read a 
second time; but the ground of this opi- 
nion was, that we were not now in a state 
of preparation to begin our operations 
upon this great plan. He stated, that the 
Report, which was the basis of the Bill, 
ought to be considered as an account 
solemnly rendered to the representatives 
of the people, of the real income of the 
nation, and of the expenditure necessary 
for its defence and security; and it was 
of the highest importance, both with 
respect to its present object, and to its 
effects and consequences, that such a 
statement should be as accurate, and as 
free from errors, a8 the nature of such 
accounts would admit. He did not mean 
to suggest, that the committee had in- 
tended to deceive the House, but they 
might possibly-have misled them; he did 
not accuse them of fallacy, but he thought 
he might of error. He then stated what 
he conceived to be an error of some im- 
portance: in the two accounts of the net 
produce of the taxes, credit was taken 
in what, if assumed as an average of the 
probable future produce of the revenue, 
was a receipt of the sum of 82,000/. in 
one account, and of 41,000/. in the other, 
under the article tea, 1785. This duty 
was repealed at Michaelmas, 1784, and 
in the estimate of the future produce of 
the revenue, the whole'amount of the tax 
on inhabited houses, and the whole of the 
remaining 125 per cent. on tea was taken 
into account in the Report, and they 
surely were not entitled to take the whole 
substitution for the old tea duty, and 
any part of the old duty besides; it 
ought to be deducted as an arrear, as 
the arrear of the duties of customs paid 
by the East India Company had been 
deducted: it could not make any part of 
an average account, as it could not, he 
cenceived, ever arise in future. He ob- 
jected to a remark made by the com- 
mittee, that although the account to 
Michaelmas 1785, included 53 weekly 
payments, and only 52 weeks were in- 
cluded in the account ending: the 5th of 
January 1786, the difference was in favour 
of the revenue in the latter period. This 
he flatly denied; and said, that if by the 
revenue was meant the mere account of 
the aggregate receipt of all the taxes to 
the 5th Jan. 1786, it might be so; but 
if any gentleman would compare with 
attention the two accounts, he would find, 
that the account to the latter period had 
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profited of near 400,000/. arising from the 
new duties of 1784 and 1785; and the 
excess of the produce of the taxes in 
the period above the former, was not more 
than 178,000/. He conceived, that the 
amount of the clearest produce of the an- 
nual land and malt taxes was computed 
too high by more than 50,000/. per annum. 
The malt tax of 1784, the deficiency of 
which was now to be stated, did not amount 
to more than 582,000/. instead of 750,000I. 
for which it was taken. But his main ob- 
jection to the Bill was on the same ground 
as had been taken by the hon. member 
who spoke last, whose judgement in these 
matters he had always found to have great 
weight, namely, the enormous quantity of 
Exchequer-bills to be charged on the aids 
of the next session. He must repeat his 
apprehensions that they were a dangerous 
e lic incumbrance, and which, if it should 

our misfortune to be obliged to defend 
ourselves, (which heaven avert!) would 
cast our affairs into great embarrassment. 
Even the fitting-out of a fleet of observation 
would throw us into agitation: the Mi- 
nister then would be under the necessity 
of huddling this unfunded debt out of cir- 
culation on very disadvantageous terms. 
It would be a much better plan for him, 
in his opinion, to fund four millions of the 
53 due to the Bank, before he began his 
present great plan. 

Mr. W. W. Grenville remarked, that al- 
though the committee scorned to entertain 
the slightest intention of deceiving, yet 
they could not venture to assert, that in a 
matter so complicated in its nature, and 
comprehending such a variety of figures, 
they had produced a report, in which 
some casual errors might not have escaped 
them; but it was with very great satis- 
faction that he could assure the hon. ba- 
ronet, that what had been supposed to be 
mistakes and errors were correct. He 
‘ then entered into an investigation of that 
part of sir Grey’s speech, in which he had 
stated, that credit had been taken under 
the head of old duty in tea, for an arrear 
of the old tea duty, and that it ought 
not to have been taken into the account 
as part of an average, because, as an arrear 
of a duty now repealed, it could never 
again happen. This was an error in the 
hon. baronet, which it was very natural 
for him tu have fallen into from the words 
of the entry; but it was not an arrear, it 
was a farther sum on account of the new 
duty, paid in since the other account, the 
net produce, had been paid in. 
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Mr. Steele contended against the idea, 
that a great number of Exchequer-bills 
were now at market, and said, that so far 
from this being the case, there were very 
few. The prognosticated inconvenience 
to arise from so great a circulation was 
wholly groundless: as to the unclaimed 
dividends now lying in the Bank, he saw 
nothing improper in applying 4 or 500,000¢, 
to the public service. | 

Sir Grey Cooper answered, that what he 
had stated respecting the number of Ex- 
chequer-bills being supposed to be in the 
market, had been entirely misunderstood ; 
for he knew well, that in time of peace, 
and particularly this year, when there was 
so much money in the Exchequer, there 
were no Exchequer-bills at market or in 
circulation, except what the Treasury 
circulated for the advantage of public 
credit; but what he had said was, that 
there was the greatest danger in continue 
ing such an extraordinary quantity of this 
unfunded debt, which was an anticipation 
of almost all the relief and assistance which 
the Bank could afford to give Government 
if any trouble should arise from abroad. 
In 1763, the amount of Exchequer-bills 
did not exceed 1,800,000/., but in 1764 
they were all in the market, and at a 
discount that disturbed public credit. 
Lord North, who was minister in 1773, 
reduced them to 1,000,000/. ; he suspend- 
ed the payment of the funded debt for 
that operation, which, at that time, all the 
officers of the revenue, of knowledge and 
experience, thought was the most advi« 
sable application of the surplus of the year, 
particularly as in that year 1,400,000/. was 
to be advanced by the Bank for the relief 
of the East India Company. If any ad- 
vance was to be made this year for the 
same purpose, the perplexity from this 
rash undertaking would be increased; but 
the right hon. gentleman was so much 
convinced of the rectitude of his plan, and 
his ardour to set out on this glorious exe 
pedition to the promised land was so great, | 
that he had neglected the consideration 
whether or not he was prepared to undere - 
take it. 

Mr. Ewer trusted, that the public would 
not be led away by the supposition, that 
the hon. gentleman who rier last but 
one, had any authority for declaring, that 
there were unclaimed dividends in the 
Bank to the amount of 4 or 500,000/. or 
any thing like it. It was highly neces- 
sary that the public should not deceive 
themselves by such an idea. 
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. Mr. Fox remarked, that his objections 
were not so weighty as to occasion him to 
wish that the Bill might never come to a 
second reading; they arose against the 
mode of creating the fund: the principle 
of it he highly approved, but it was com- 
menced in error; for instead of there 
being even some surplus this year on a 
comparison of the receipt with the expen- 
diture, there was none. What he approved 
in the plan was, that it would oblige the 
minister, whoever he should be, whenever 
he made a new loan, to take especial care 
to provide a fund to answer it. Instead, 
however, of applying an imaginary surplus 
to the purpose of instituting a fund, he 
would have advised the creating a million 
or more by additional burthens; the fund 
would then have rested on solid grounds, 
which at present it did not do. He would 
have advised also, taking individual sub- 
scriptions, as a better means of paying the 
debt; as it was proposed, he greatly 
feared, that the public would buy dearer 
and sell cheaper, than any other buyers 
and sellers in the markets. Another ob- 
jection he had to the plan was, the tying 
up the money even during a time of war; 
_ but that was an objection upon which he 
had more doubt than upon his former one. 
Mr. Fox entered into the discussion of the 
suggested idea, of applying the unclaimed 
dividends at the Bank to the public ser- 
vice, and said, that the utmost advantage 
which could be made of that project, would 
be, the public would have the benefit of 
the interest of the money, for the principal 
of the dividends they could not assume 
and alienate, as the public would indis- 
putably be bound to make the principal 

ood as soon as ever it was claimed. He 

ad not made up his mind sufficiently to 
deliver himself fully; but though he could 
not be prepared by the ensuing Monday, 
he hoped he should be able to have made 
up his mind against Wednesday, when his 
hon. friend’s motions on the state of the 
revenue would, he doubted not, afford 
him an opportunity of saying all that he 
might wish to say on the subject. 

Mr. Pitt remarked, that he should not 
for the present think it incumbent on him 
to enter into the examination of the un- 
founded assertions which the right hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to make: 
there could not possibly be a stronger de- 
monstration of any one fact whatsoever 
than he had given, that a very consider- 
able surplus did at the present moment 
exist; and as the right hop. gentleman 
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had not varied, he should not say his ar- 
guments (for arguments he had used none), 
but his words and language, he flattered 
himself that they would make no greater 
impression on the House than they had 
appeared to do on a former occasion. He 
was happy to perceive, that although the 
gentlemen opposite had avowed so long 
ago as Monday fortnight, that they were 
ready to come forward and to controvert 
the result of the report of the committee, 
yet they had been obliged, finding the 
more they examined it, that it was the 
more founded in strict truth and sound 
reasoning, to defer their attack, and had 
even now been obliged to adjourn it to a 
future day. When that day came he 
should be willing to meet them; and he 
poet himself that he should be able, 
rom irrefragable facts, to overturn every 
assertion, and every attempt at argument 
which could possibly be made to combat 
his statement. He hoped that they meant, 
when they entered upon a subject of such 
importance, and so highly necessary to 
the public interest to be well understood, 
to meet the documents on the other side 
fairly ; and that, in opposition to the na- 
merical statements contained in the re- 
ports, they would produce figures in sup- 
‘oe of their objections. He remarked 

ow little qualified these gentlemen could 
be to judge on the subject, when one of 
them, the day before, had asserted, that 
the 210,000/. granted to the civil list, was 
to be deducted from the surplus of the 
present year, although it was in the re- 
collection of the House, that in stating the 
articles of the supply, he had included that 
very item, and yet had shewn, on enume- 
rating the ways and means, that a surplus 
more than sufficient for the purposes of 
the sinking-fund, would remain after satis- 
fying the whole of the surplus. 

Mr. Shertdan denied that he had as- 
serted, that the 210,000/. had been wholly 
omitted by him in his statement of the 
annual expenditure ; he had indeed not 
recollected whether he had taken notice 
of it or not: he should reserve what he 
had to say till another stage of the Bull; 
only observing, that if the public believed 
there was the surplus pretended, the im- 
pression would have had its natural effect, 
and occasion a considerable rise in the 
funds. 

Mr. W. W. Grenville charged Mr. She- 
ridan with being forward to assert that 
there was no surplus, and now he wanted 
to put off the proof of his agsertion to @ 
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fortnight’s distance. With regard to the 
rise of the funds, it had long been known, 
that there was a considerable surplus; and 
the effect alluded to, viz. a rise of the 
funds, had taken place long before the 
business was formally opened to the 
House. 

. Mr. Dempster grounded his fears of the 
success of the plan upon the peace esta- 
blishment, as it was stated it would be in 
the year 1790, being considerably higher 
than it ought to be in many respects, par- 
ticularly the navy, the army, and the ord- 
nance; it behoved the House to turn their 
eyes back to the ancient peace establish- 
ments in 1755, and-they would see, that 
this country remained in a state of perfect 
security at peace, and perfect readiness 
for war, with establishments far short of 
those proposed for the year 1790. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


Debate in the Commons on the Scotch 
Judges Salaries Bill.) April 10. The 
order of the day having been read, for the 
House to resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to consider of a proper 
augmentation of the salaries of the judges 
of the courts of Session and Justiciary, and 
barons of the court of Exchequer in Scot- 
Jand ; and also of a proper salary for the 
judge of the court of Admiralty in Scot- 
Jand, and of the judges of the Commissary 
court of Edinburgh, 

Mr. Dundas expressed his belief, that 
when he should have shortly stated what 
the grounds were on which the resolutions 
rested, which his learned friend behind 
him meant to move, there could not be 
any objections against them. He recapi- 
tulated the alterations which had been 
made from time to time in the salaries of 
the judges of England, tracing them from 
the alteration in 1758; and shewed, that 
‘the salaries of the Scotch judges not only 
‘bore no sort of proportion to those of the 
judges of England, but that although the 
same principles applied to the salaries both 
of one and the other, an alteration had 
neither taken place as often, nor equally 
in respect to the judges of Scotland. He 
_ reminded the House that the application 
for the increase of the salary of the Scotch 
judges last session, had proceeded on the 
idea of reducing the surber of the judges, 
_ but that so great a prejudice had gone 
forth in Scotland against that proposition, 
‘that the design had been necessarily aban- 
doned. The present application was en- 
¢irely upon a different footing; by the 
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10th of queen Anne, it was stipulated, 
that the receipt of the customs and excise 
in Scotland, should bear the expense of 
the salaries of the Scotch judges, and of 
all future increase of those salaries. It 
was now proposed therefore, to make a 
gradual and proportionate increase of the 
salaries of the Scotch judges, from the 
Chief Baron and the Lord President down 
to the Lords of Justiciary, and to charge 
the total amount upon the customs and 
excise; but in order to make good the 
deficiency thereby occasioned, to follow 
the example of this country, and lay a 
stamp duty on the several writs and docu- 
ments used in law proceedings, which 
should be adequate in produce to the 
whole amount of the said deficiency: and 
therefore, as it was intended that the 
Scotch judges should receive their salaries 
in future without reduction of any kind 
whatever, he should-now move, that the 
stock arising from fees and perquisites, 
and called the Court stock, should be paid 
into the Exchequer of Scotland for the 
use of Government, and he would make 
his motion as soon as those of his learned 
friend were disposed of. 

The Lord Advocate stated the present 
amount of the salaries of the Scotch 
judges, and the real sums received by 
each; shewing that they bore no propor- 
tion to the income of the English judges ; 
or to the dignity of their station, the ser- 
vice done to their country, and the time 
employed in that service by the judges of 
Scotland. The intended increase was to 
be as follows: the Lord Chief Baron and 
Lord President, to have a net 2,000/. a 

ear; the Lords of Session 1,000/.; the 
ord Justice Clerk, 600/. and the Lords 
of Justiciary 300/.: and he moved resolu- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor objected to the pro- 
posed mode of paying the salaries; he 
should much better approve of their being 

aid as the salaries of the judges of Eng- 
nd were. He differed from Mr. Dundas 
in his construction of the 10th of queen 
Anne, and stated in what respects his 
opinion varied as to the import and mean- 
ing of that Act. The proposition of the 
last year, to reduce the number of the 
Scotch judges, and by such means to in- 
crease the salaries of such as were to be 
continued, appeared to him to be founded 
in sound sense, and he could see no good 
reason why the prejudice of Scotland 
should have gone against it. 

Sir W. Cunyngham begged Icave to 
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move an amendment to the resolutions. 
The salaries of the puisne English judges 
were 2,100/. a year; he therefore thought 
it reasonable, that the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer of Scotland, and the Lord 
President of the Session, should receive 
as much; and that the Lords of the Ses- 
sion should receive at least half as much. 

He would for that reason move to leave 
out 2,000/. and insert 2,400/.; and leave 
out 1,000/. and insert 1,2004¢. 

Mr. Gascoyne said, that the English 
uisne judges, he believed, had nothing 
ike a clear 2,400/. a year: their circuits 

were very expensive, and cost each of 
them 150/. or better each circuit. 

Sir W. Cunyngham replied, that the 
Scotch judges had no perquisites, and the 
English judges, he had always understood, 
made very snug sums by their chamber 

ractice on the evenings in term time: 

vo person would surely contend, that a 
judge in Scotland could live there in a 
manner suitable to his rank and station, 
upon less than half the income allowed a 
puisne judge in England. 

Sir M. W. Ridicy ridiculed the idea of 
the place of treasurer of the navy being in 
future annexed to that of a lord of session, 
or rather to that of a chief baron, or lord 
president: were he chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he should have no objection to 
accede to the present proposal, provided 
the increased salaries of the Scotch judges 
were to be defrayed out of the duties on 
inhabited houses in Scotland, the amount 
of the produce of which for the last year 

had been returned nz ! 

Mr. Dundas answered, that so far from 
being displeased with that proposition, he 
was willing to close with the hon. baronet, 
and instead of desiring any farther increase 
than the motion, as it originally stood, 
stated, he would be glad to take it in that 
proportion, and to risk the receipt of it 
upon the produce of the duties on the in- 
habited houses in Scotland. 

Me: Pitt said, that as he, for the present, 
unworthily filled that office, for which the 
hon. gentleman was so much better qua- 
lified, he must interpose, to prevent the 
bargain which appeared to be on foot 
between him and his right hon. friend. 
The fund to which the return nil had 
been made, notwithstanding its circuitous 
mode of payment, was a very productive 
fund, and one which he should be ex- 
fremely unwilling to give up for that 
Suggested for the proposed augmentation. 

Sir W. Cunyngham withdrew his amend- 
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to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the Encouragement of Shipping and Nuw- 
gation.| April 11. The House went 
into a committee of the whole House, te 
take into consideration the laws respecurg 
Shipping andl Navigation. 

Mr. Jenkinson remarked, that this sub- 
ject had almost at every period of our 
history, from the first making of any thing 
like a law of navigation, been extremely 
popular in that House with the public at 
large. He meant first to trace the origin 
and relate the history of the several laws 
of trade and navigation which had from 
time to time passed; secondly, to state 
the operation of those laws upon the com- 
merce of the country; then to compare 
the actual freightage of Great Britain 
before the last war, with its freightage 
since the present peace had been con- 
cluded; next, to point out the defects in 
the several laws of trade and navigation ag 
they at this time stood; and lastly, to 
suggest what were the several alterations 
which he intended to insert in the Bil 
for which he should move, with a view to 
improve our navigation laws, to protect 
them from the various frauds now practised 
in abuse of them, and to secure to Great 
Britain the full enjoyment of her naviga- 
tion trade in future.—In discharge of 
these divisions of his subject, Mr. Jenkin- 
son proceeded to trace the history of the 
navigation laws; mentioning that the first 
took place at a very early period; that 
another was made as long ago as before 
the dispute between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster; that subsequent statutes 
passed in the reigns of more modern times, 
in Cromwell’s protectorate, &c. ; that addi- 
tional securities were from time to time 
enacted; the aliens’ duty, and the regis- 
tering ships of certain descriptions in par- 
ticular; and that in the reign of Charles 2, 
when that monarch was inclined to neglect 
the navigation laws, with a wish, as it was 
imagined, to favour certain individuals, 
that House took a decided part in support 
of those laws and of the national com- 
merce. He read a paper on the subject, 
drawn up in Oliver Cromwell’s time; be 
mentioned also the last acts which had 
passed, and having gone through the 
relation of the whole history of them, he 
stated the operation and effects of those 
wise aud salutary laws, from time to time; 
shewing, that from one short period to 
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another, the whole freightage of the 
country had doubled; that in another 
short period, it had doubled again; and 
that it was just preceding the beginning of 
the last war seven times as great as it had 
been about fifty years before. Mr. Jen- 
kinson then went into a statement of the 
quantities of freightage of 1774, and the 
tonnage then employed under the various 
heads of foreign trade, trmle with our 
West India islands, trade with America, 
coasting trade, &c., and compared each 
with the freightage and tonnage under 
the same heads in 1784; whence it ap- 
peared, that the increase was astonishing, 
and more especially with America, where, 
notwithstanding the Americans formerly 
shared in our navigation trade (whereas 
now they had no part of it), the increase was 
from 94,000 ton of freightage, to 110,000 
ton. Mr. Jenkinson said, if proper means 
could be devised to secure the navigation 
trade to Great Britain, though we had 
Jost a dominion, we might almost be said 
to have gained an empire.—The first and 
most effectual means undoubtedly were, 
to take care to preserve to ourselves the 
ship-building trade; and this could only 
be done by altering the laws in respect to 
the ships entitled to the name of British 
built. In order to explain the meaning 
of this, he detailed the various principles 
on which that title had formerly been 
given to vessels not strictly and entirely 
built in Great Britain or her colonies. 
Ships taken prize by privateers or letters 
of marque were registered as British ships; 
and ships built on foreign bottoms had in 
like manner been so considered. He 
illustrated this by stating, that it had been 
supposed that foreign ships micht be 
wrecked on our coasts, and the bottoms 
being saved, and the upper part of the 
ships built upon them in our yards, they 
were then entitled to be considered as 
British-built ships. He stated also the 
nature of the ships registered, and pointed 
out the various frauds practised. As the 
laws stood at present,.every ship was ob- 
liged to take out a register, in order to 
obtain her Mediterranean pass, and it 
frequently happened, that having made 
use of it, they sold it at sea to other ships 
by no means entitled to be registered. 
Thus sometimes a ship entering inwards, 
produced a register the date of which was 
much older than the ships that bore it, 
and this manifestly proved that a fraud 
was at bottom. Again, the registers fre- 
quently differed materially as to the ton- 
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nage of the ships for the protection of 
which they were exhibited; and, in short, 
a great variety of gross abuses were dail 
practised. He meant to check the fra 
and abuses he had stated, and correct the 
defects in the navigation laws as they now 
stood. Among others, one was to enact, 
that in future, no ship should be deemed 
British built, that was not actually built in 
Great Britain or the British. dominions ; 
another was, that every ship should be regis- 
tered at the port to which she belonged, 
and prize ships at the port into which they 
were first brought: he assigned as a 
reason for this last regulation, that every 
ship was most likely to be well known at 
the port she belonged to, and consequently 
there was the least power of fraud and 
abuse; a third regulation was, to oblige 
all ships, coasting vessels as well as others, 
as low as vessels with one deck, and of 
about fifteen tons burthen, to take out a 
register ; a fourth was, a general revision 
and recall of the present registers, and the 
providing a new form of register, so drawn. 
as to render the success of fraud more 
difficult and less likely than at present; 
but, as he meant that the other alterations 
should not affect ships already registered, 
other than obliging them to take out 
a new register, provision should be made, 
that a new register should be granted upon 
a very low-priced stamp, and at as small 
an expense as could possibly be done. 
Time should also be allowed for the recall 
of the registers now out; ships trading in 
Europe should be allowed one year; to 
our West India islands, a year and a half;. 
to the East Indies, two years ; after which 
period, all ships not bearing a register of 
the new form should not be deemed re- 
gistered ships. And another regulation. 
should be for raising and making the aliens 
duty more general, by extending it to the 
Americans, who certainly had no longer 
any right to an exemption from it. When 
the aliens duty of 14 per cent. was first 
thought of, it was undoubtedly a good 
check against abuse, because then the 
duty paid by’us was not above 5 per cent. ; 
but now, when the duty had increased to 
25 or 2@ per cent. an alien's duty of 1 
per cent. opposed to a duty of 28 per 
cent. was no check whatsoever.—Having 
mentioned these and other regulations 
to enforce and preserve the navigation 
laws, he stated some relaxations which, in 
point of justice, it became necessary to 
provide; and these were, touching ships 
innocently at sea without registers, and 
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which nevertheless were liable to seizure 
and condemnation upon their entering a 
British port. He explained in what man- 
ner these ships, innocent of any intention 
of fraud, had gone without registers, and 
said, that notwithstanding, if a custom- 
house officer were to seize any one of 
them, it was impossible, as the law stood 
at present, to prevent the condemnation of 
the ship. Jf she was a large and valuable 
ship, the place of the officer was not equal 
to the profit and advantage which would 
result to him from the condemnation of 
the seizure. After expressing his ardent 
satisfaction at the very flourishing state of 
our trade, and urging the policy of taking 
the most effectual method to encourage, 
alee and preserve it to Great Britain, 
amenting that France came the nearest to 
us In respect to the excellence of our ships, 
he moved, ‘* That leave be given to bring 
in a bill for the farther increase and encou- 
ragement of our shipping and navigation.” 
Mr. Alderman Watson considered the 
matter introduced by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, as of the first magnitude and 
importance. The right hon. gentleman 
would be found to have entitled himself to 
the warmest thanks of the mercantile inte- 
rests of the country. The measures which 
he proposed for the future encouragement 
and support of our navigation and trade 
were truly politic. 
Mr. Hussey professed himself highly 
pleased at hearing, that our navigation 


trade was in so prosperous a situation ; 


but he could not reconcile the great in- 
crease stated by the right hon. gentleman 
to have been the quantum of our freightage 
in 1784, with a paper which he held in 
his hand, and which he obtained from an 
office of authority ; by that paper it did not 
appear probable, that any thing like tlie 
quantity of shipping had been employed 
in 1784, which must have been employed 
to have carried the freightage stated by 
the right hon. gentleman. 
_ Mr. Jenkinson answered, that the state- 
ments which he had made were correct, 
as he had examined them very closely. 
Whether the number of seamen had in- 
creased in proportion to the increase of 
freightage he could not say, because it was 
well known that ships of much larger ton- 
nage had, of late years, been employed by 
our merchants than formerly; and it was 
generally admitted, that the smaller the 
vessel, the greater the proportionate num- 
ber of hands necessary to navigate her. 
The motion was agreed to. After which 
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Mr. Pitt called the attention of the House 
to a subject nearly connected with the 
preceding. He stated, that frauds to a 
very considerable amount were practised, 
to the great detriment of the revenue, in 
consequence of the abuse of manifests, and 
the documents given to ships cleared out. 
He would therefore move, ‘‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for regulating the 
production of manifests, &c.”"—Leave was 
given accordingly. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Laws 
respecting the Greenland Whale Fishery: 
April 12. The House having resolv 
itself into a committee of the whole House, 
to take into consideration the Laws re- 
specting the Greenland Whale Fishery, 

Mr. Jenkinson lamented the impossibi- 
lity of making, what in his opinion were 
indispensable, propositions to the House, 
without expressing his marked difference 
in opinion from both the commissioners of 
the customs and the merchants. The for- 
mer, in their answer to the privy council, 
had recommended, that no farther boun- 
ties should be granted on the Greenland 
fishery; it appearing to them, that the 
trade was in so flourishing a condition, 
that it could go on without bounties ; and 
the merchants, on the other hand, assert- 
ing in positive and direct terms, that unless 
the present high bounties of 40s. a ton 
were continued, the trade would be ruined 
and lost to the country. It was his lot to 
stand as an umpire between the two par- 
ties, and what he should recommend to the 
committee would be a middle proposition, 
which he was persuaded, would neither 
injure the fishery, nor take away too large 
a sum of the public money. Mr. Jenkin- 
son then proceeded to relate the rise, pro- 
gress, occasional decline, revival, and pre- 
sent state of the Greenland fishery, which 
he considered as an important object of 
trade tothe country. He gave an account 
of the bounties which had from time to 
time been granted, the effect they had 
produced, and their present operation. 
The condition of the bounties at present 

aid, were 40s. per ton for five years ; 30s. 
bor five years; and 20s. for five years. 
The sum this country had paid in boun- 
ties for the Greenland fishery was no less 
than 1,265,461/.; and the last year only, 
we. had paid 94,858/. At present, there 
were 188 ships fitting out, and he had 
that day heard of two more; now, as 
the two were fitting out at Exeter, a 
port not rouch accustomed to send slips 
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to Greenland, it gave his mind an im- 
pression that the bounty was the sole 
object, and not the benefit of the trade: 
but however, there were upon the whole, 
this year, 190 ships fitting out; which, at 
600/. a ship, made the bounties amount to 
114,000/.: this was a sum worthy the at- 
tention of the committee.—He now pur- 
sued the history of the trade, and the 
bounties granted for its encouragement ; 
. observing, that we had been driven out 
of the trade in 1618, but tried it again in 
1672: in 1733, a bounty of 20s. was 

ranted; in 1740, a bounty of 30s.; and 
in 1750, a bounty of 40s.; and now he 
had no scruple to confess, that the pro- 
sperous state of the Greenland fishery took 
its date from the 40s. bounty, and had 
gone on flourishing ever since. He stated, 
that a saving voyage was, when a ship 
brought home 30 tons of oil, and 14 of 
bone. That at present, with a bounty of 
40s. per ton, we paid 60 per cent. on the 
cargo; this he conceived to be an enor- 
mous sum forthe public to give. He said 
it appeared, that more ships were em- 
ployed in the trade when the bounty was 
at 30s. than when it was at 40s. But 
though the trade increased during the 
late war, it was not owing to the 40s. 
bounty; for the great cause of it was, 
that we got rid of powerful competitors in 
the fishery (the Americans), which gave 
us, as it were, a monopoly of the trade. 
He stated the arguments in favour of a 
40s. bounty, and the arguments which 
weighed in his mind very forcibly against 
it; and inferred from thence, that a bounty 
of 30s. per ton would be sufficient. He 
meant to propose that bounty; but in the 
Bill he should bring in, he should intro- 
duce certain regulations, such as, that 
three-fourths of the seamen on board 
should be British; and be should reduce 
the size of the ships upop which the 
bounty should be paid; the alterations to 
take place two years after the expiration 
of the present year. He stated an average 
of the fast five years against an averave of 
five of the twenty-seven years, the first 
being 16,197 tons, the latter only 13,193 
tons: and said, that during the last five 
years Scotland had fallen off; but that 
Scotland and England both produced 
together, 380 tons more when the bounty 
was at 30s. than when at 40s.—He then 
moved, ‘‘ That a bounty of 30s. per ton 
be allowed on all ships employed in the 
Greenland Whale Fishery, for a time to 
be limited.” 

[ VOL. XXV.] 
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Mr. Dempster remonstrated on the ill- 
chosen time for proposing a measure likely 
to affect the British fisheries, just after the 
close of the war, when so many of our 
brave seamen were turned ashore from the 
navy. He assured the right hon. gentle~ 
man, that the fisheries could not exist 
unless the 40s. bounty were continued, 
and expressed some surprise at his having 
declared, that he did not believe the gen- 
tlemen concerned in the Greenland fishery 
when they had asserted as much. Those 
gentlemen were men of asmuch honourand 
credit as any in the kingdom. He conjured 
the right hon. gentleman not to economize 
the public money so rashly as to risk the 
existence of the Greenland fishery, which 
was one of the most important branches of 
our commerce as well as one of our best 
nurseries for our seamen. If it had cost 
the nation a million, it was a million wisely 
laid out: the arts of peace were delight- 
ful; it had taken fifty years to expend 
a million in the establishment of a most 
valuable fishery: one month’s war would 
have cost us the same sum, perhaps more : 
100,000/. a year was a trifle for sucha 
purchase ; and criminal indeed was the 
idea of proceeding in a matter of such in- 
finite importance without first instituting 
an inquiry in that House. An examina- 
tion of witnesses before the privy council, 
was not, in his opinion, a sufficient ground 
for that House to found its present pro- 
ceedings upon: for one, at least, he was 
resolved to oppose a measure of which 
the tendency seemed so excessively inju- 
rious. 7 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that nothing which 
he had uttered could be construed into 
any imputation on the gentlemen who had 
beenexamined; hehad only said, that when 
gentlemen were examined on matters that 
affected their own interests, their opinions 
had less weight with him than more dis- 
interested opinions had. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that it might be 
true, that 100,000/. was a trifle not worth 
consideration compared with the import- 
ance of the Greenland fishery ; but it did 
not apply to the question, because, if the 
motion was carried, 100,000/. would not 
be saved to the public, but a fourth of 
it. He, for one, should place much con- 
fidence in the declaration of some of the 
gentlemen concerned in the Greenland 
fishery: he knew them to be respectable 
men, endued with integrity and honour: 
the fishery was a lucrative source of na- 
tional commerce, and our having acquired 

[47] 
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the supplying Germany with the greatest 
part of the oil consumed there, a singular 
and essential advantage. It struck him, 
that an expedient might be found, which 
would enable Government to pay the 40s. 
per ton bounty, and nevertheless lower 
the expense so as to lighten it very con- 
siderably to the public. The Greenland 
fishery was certainly an object of consi- 
darable importance to the country, whe- 
ther viewed as a nursery for seamen, or a8 
a beneficial source of commerce. The 
fishery, however, and the sending out of 
ships to Greenland, was rather to be re- 
garded as a species of gambling than any 
sort of regular trade: the risk was great, 
and the gain sometimes proportionably 
‘lucrative; but it was almost entirely a 
matter of chance. He knew gentlemen 
who had acquired very capital fortunes in 
that way; there were others, however, 
_ who, no doubt, had been great losers by 
their adventures; in fact, scarcely any 
single fortune of a small compass was equal 
to the embarking alone in it. The 
southern fishery was indeed still more of a 
Jottery; for there, whoever was success- 
ful and obtained the bounty, might be 
truly said to have gotten the 20,000/. 
prize. The expedient that he would-pro- 
pose was, that Government should lay a 
' duty of 50s. per ton upon all oil imported ; 
this would reduce the bounty-money in 
cases where it amounted to 150/. to 75l. ; 
and thus enable Government to continue 
the 40s. per ton bounty at one half the 
expense only which at present it cost 
them. Mr. Wilberforce wished the bounty 
were paid on ships as low as 150 tons bur- 
then, as that would effectually assist the 
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less like a lottery, by suring to every 
adventurer a certain portion of receipt, to 
go in discharge of his outfit, whether he 
had the good fortune to take a capital 
prize or not. 

The Lord Advocate contended for the 
continuance of a 40s. bounty, arguing, 
that to reduce it would be a breach of 
faith with those who had fitted out ships 
and entered into the Greenland trade. 

Mr. Hussey said, that greatly as he felt 
inclined to save the public money, he must 
vote for the continuance of the 40s. 
bounty. He advised the committee, before 
they consented to the present motion, to 
be well assured it would not prove dan- 
gerous to the fishery. If it was at all 
likely to put so important an object as the 
Greenland fishery in danger, it ought not 
to be hazarded. 

Lord Mulgrave considered the Green- 
land fishery as an object of trade merely, 
and not as a nursery for seamen. The 
Newfoundland trade, for instance, where 
raw landmen were taken aboard, and after 
they had been long enough to know a 
little of seamanship, got into other ships 
and learnt more, was a nursery for seqgmen, 
but the Greenland trade was different ; 
the men on board Greenland ships were 
necessarily the best and most experienced 
seamen we had, for no others would da. 

Mr. Alderman Hammect contended for 
the continuance of the 40s. bounty, and 
recommended the right hon. gentleman to 
try some other expedient instead of that 
proposed. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, that he had been 
instructed by his constituents to assure 
the House, it was their firm belief, that 


purposes of commerce. Trusting to the | nothing less than a continuance of the 
right hon. gentleman’s assurances, that | present bounty would enable them to 
after a full investigation of the subject, he |! carry on this fishery to the extent the 

was convinced that the Greenland fishery | now did. He mentioned having had ouch 


was likely to continue prosperous after 
the expiration of the next year under a 


leak ga with a committee of 
Greenland ship-owners in London, who 


reduced bounty of 30s. per ton, he should ; had strongly affirmed the same opinioa: 


support his motion. 

Lord Penrhyn stated the case of the 
people of Liverpool, whose ships employed 
in the Greenland fishery had always been 
increased in namber under the 40s. bounty, 
and decreased when it was lower. 

Mr. Beaufoy expressed his wishes, that 
the general benefit of the individual ad- 
_ venturers in the Greenland fishery could 
be reconciled to the public policy of the 
state, by so apportioning and distributing 
the bounties, as in a great measure to re- 
move the risk of the trade, and render it 


when, however, they discovered an aver- 
sion in Government to grant their request, 
they empowered him to make an oir of 
what they thought a better mode of re- 
ducing the bounty, and which would be 
more acceptable to them. This was, to 
confine the size of shipping on which it 
should be paid to 300 tons instead of 400, 
which gentlemen would be aware was 
taking off one quarter as much as 
the lowering of the duty from S30 to 40s. 
They also had made proposals of ee | 
an additional number of apprentices an 
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sailors, if the present bounty was con- 
tinued ; but he was sorry to see it was the 
intention of the right hon. gentleman to 
avail himself of all these propositions, 
first to lower the bounty, and then the 
rate of shipping at the end of two years, 
which, he must beg leave to say, he did 
not think was fair, but taking advantage 
of their communications. He entirely 
agreed with Mr. Wilberforce in wishing, 
that the bounty should be paid as low as 
on ships of 150 tons; for the reason, that 
they employed one-fifth more seamen than 
ships of 300 tons, and that they would be 
suited for the seal and other fisheries 
when they were not in the Greenland 
He stated it as the wish of the 
trade, that ships should not be obliged to 
stay out till they got a particular quantity 
of fish, but should be permitted to return 
home when they had got a limited quan- 
tity of blubber. 

Mr. Alderman Watson contended for 
the continuance of the 40s. bounty; the 
trade could not go on unless it was con- 
tinued. As to the idea of the public pay- 
ing 60 per cent. on each cargo, he denied 
the fact; the public paid 60/. to receive 
100/., so that the public had a clear 40/. 
per cent. He recommended the altering 
the number of apprentices, by obliging 
each ship to take two extraordinary, and 
instead of four years, to let them serve for 
two only, but in time of war to take off 
the restriction: by that means, he con- 
ceived, the fishery would become a real 
nursery fdr seamen. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that even if he had 
neglected to direct his inquiries into the 
nature of the subject, some arguments 
which fell from enlightened and respect- 
able characters during the course’ of the 
debate, would most effectually have recon- 
ciled him to the motion. On one prin- 
cipal part of the subject he believed the 
whole House was agreed, which was the 
importance to a certain degree of the 
Greenlandfishery. The chief grounds for 
a difference of opinion appeared to be on 
the shades of its importance; some gen- 
tlemen being inclined to consider it of 
much greater magnitude than others. He 
should consider the subject in the two 

oints of view in which it had been placed 
in the course of the debate; first, as a 
source of naval strength; and secondly, 
as a mere branch of commerce. He en- 
tirely coincided with the noble lord in his 
opinion relative to what ought, and what 
ought not to be considered as a nutsery 
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for seamen, and that the Greenland trade 
was entitled to that name only in a limited 
degree. It might be useful as a means of 
improving sailors, and of course was s0 
far desirable ; but it was by no means to 
be regarded as a source for increasing the 
number of seamen for the navy, because 
they were protected from being pressed, 
some of them for the whole of the year, 
and all of thei for a considerable part of 
it. Was it in the present situation of the 
country reconcilable to any principle of 
economy or good policy to give a bounty 
to 6,000 seamen, amounting to 13/. a man, 
when, at no une time, we were able to 
obtain more than 500 of that number to 
serve on board our ships of war? He 
could not, for his own part, seeing the 
exhausted state of the finances of the 
country, give his consent to a continuance 
of a weight of that enormous nature, for 
the advantage of having, not more seamen 
to recruit our navy, but a small portion of 
those we had, in some degree of a better 
quality than we might expect in the ordi- 
nary course of the service. When he 
considered it in a commercial point of 
view, he saw objections to the present ay 
tem equally strong. It was a singular 
circumstance for any country to give such 
a bounty on any article of commerce, as 
should make the state, instead of the indi- 
vidual who was to consume it, be the pur- 
chaser: this in fact was the case with 
respect to the materials brought from 
Greenland; the bounty had operated so 
upon the market in peduciug the price of 
the commodity, as to make itself become 
equal to 60 per cent. on the whole amount ; 
thus, in proportion of 60 per cent. the 
public were the purchasers for the con- 
sumers. This was an abuse by no means 
to be suffered any longer to subsist ; -yet 
still it was not the only bad consequence 
arising from the magnitude of the bounty. 
The vast encouragement given to the 
trade, had given such a glut to the market, 
that it was found necessary to export 
considerable quantities ; the price was to 
foreigners as well as ourselves greatly re- 
duced; and thus we paid a considerable 
part of the purchase money as well for 
foreign nations as for our own ‘people, be- 
sides supplying them with the materials 
for great and important . manufactures. 
This was an evil of such a construction, | 
as to operate constantly and vada to 

its own increase; and if the trade, which 
was now represented to be in a most flou- 
rishing state, should go on still improving, 
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as it was called, it would be absolutely 
necessary to put an immediate oe to the 
bounty; because, not being limited to any 
number of vessels, or any quantity of fish, 
it might increase ad infinitum, and entail 
upon the country a burtlen that had no 
adequate advantage. And hence fully 
appeared the necessity for contriving such 
measures as should confine the trade to its 
proper limits, which he apprehended was 
that which would furnish sufficient for 
our own consumption. What he should 
wish would be, to see it stationary; and 
he hoped the new regulations would have 
that effect. Much had been said on the 
topic of foreign nations giving additional 
encouragement to their subjects, and, 
among the rest, of a neighbouring king- 
dom, France, going near to rival us in 
this branch of trade; yet he by no means 
considered it as any argument for us to 
continue the bounty; because neither in 

oint of naval force nor of revenue was 
it a matter of any advantage, and those 
were the only objects in which we had 
any reason to lament or dread a rivalship 
with that country. As to the extraordi- 
nary bounties given by another prince to 
the Greenland trade, it was not for him 
to examine what his motives might be ; 
but he should imagine, that his revenue 
would prove but little able to bear it, and 
that it was only intended to be continued 
for a short period.—It had been suggested 
by an hon. alderman, to increase the ad- 
vantages derived in a naval point of view 
from this trade, by obliging the master of 
the ships to taketwo fresh apprenticesevery 
two years, but that this obligation should 
- cease in time of war: this he said would 
not be at all conducive to the end pro- 
posed, but rather the contrary ; it might 
indeed be useful ina degree by improving 
our seamen, but would not give us any 
additional numbers in time of” war. The 
Greenland masters would keep all their 
men, in consequence of their not being 
obliged to take out a constant succession 
of apprentices, so that it would afford op- 
portunities of increasing the navy in time 
of peace but not in time of war. As to 
the idea of the Lord Advocate, that the 
public faith was pledged for a continuance 
of the bounty, he must combat in the 
most decided manner such a doctrine. To 
give a bounty for a certain limited time, 
was, in fact, reserving to Parliament the 
option of putting an end to that bounty at 
the end of that time; whereas, from the 
learned gentleman’s argument, it would 
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follow, that a bounty once granted must 
always continue. Under these impres- 
sions, he must support the motion. 

The House divided: Yeas, 41; Noes, 15. 


Debate on Mr. Burke’s Articles of 
Charge against Mr. Hastings.) April 3. 
The order of the day having been read for 
the House to resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, the Speaker left the 
Chair, having previously put the question 
on motion, ‘* That the several Reports 
which, since the year 1772, have been 
made from the committees of secrecy 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic, and of the condition 
of the British possessions in those parts; 
and from the select committees appointed 
to take into consideration the state of the 
administration of justice in the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, be referred 
to the said committee ;?? Mr. Orde took his 
seat at the table. 

Mr. Burke observed, that it was his in- 
tention during the progress of the business 
which he had undertaken, to call some of 
the gentlemen to the bar, who had been 
ordered by the House to attend as wit- 
nesses, and to examine them for the put- 
pose of authenticating certain papers al- 
ready in his possession, relative to the 
transactions at Oude, with regard to the 
treatment of the royal family, the impri- 
sonment of the mother and grand-mother 
of the king, and the putting other persons 
of quality in fetters, with a view to extort 
sums of money from them. The papers 
ought to have been at the India-house. 
He should, therefore, establish their au- 
thenticity by oral evidence, as well for the 
sake of enabling himself to lay them on 
the table as written evidence, as of prov- 
ing’ that the Governor-general had with- 
holden the communication at home of 
such papers of importance as it was his 
undoubted duty to have communicated ; 
and first he desired, that capt. Leonard 
Jaques might be called in. 

The Master of the Rolls contended, that 
it was indispensably requisite that the 
committee should proceed with the utmost 
circumspection, when the whole weight of 
Parliament was about to be brought for- 
ward to press an individual to the ground; 
whether properly or improperly brought 
forward, he would not say. He had fully 
expected, when he came down that day, 
to have heard the right hon. gentleman 
state the charges which he meant to brin 
forward against Mr. Hastings, that he an 
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other gentlemen might be able to judge 
how far the parole evidence to be adduced 
at the bar bore upon the charge, as well 
as whether the charge was a criminal 
charge or not, and such as it became the 
dignity and justice of that House to en- 
tertain. As to the mode in which the 


right hon. gentleman meant to proceed, - 


he was so little able to guess even at its 
nature, that he hoped he would state more 
specifically the facts in charge, to which 
he meant to examine the witness whom 
he had just asked for. He knew not, for 
his own part, much of the forms of pro- 
ceeding upon criminal matters in that 
House; but with the practice of places 
more immediately relating to the profes- 
sion to which he had the honour to belong, 
he was tolerably familiar; and though he 
could not say much of the practice of that 
House, as the grand inquest of the nation, 
be well knew that it was the practice of 
the grand inquest of every county, when 
a criminal prosecution was brought before 
them, to hear a positive, specific charge 
first, and then go into the evidence, and 
find a bill of indictment He should sup- 
pose that something analogous to that 
practice either did, or ought, to obtain 
ground in respect to criminal prosecutions 
carried on by that House. Certain, how- 
ever, he was, that it behoved them to act 
with more than ordinary caution in the 
proceeding then carrying on by them 
against an individual, especially when it 
was considered that the whole business lay 
in the hands of a right hon. gentleman of 
great and acknowledged abilities; and as 
that gentleman was known to possess as 
much candour as any man living, to that 
he should venture to appeal, and to his 
conscience, whether it would not be fair, 
in respect tothe supposed delinquent, that 
the charge should be specified in some 
sort at least, or so much of it as the wit- 
ness just named would be called upon to 
speak to, before he came to the bar. 

Mr. Nicholls expressed his opinion, that 
the charge ought to be opened to the 
House, that they might know where they 
were going, and be able to iudge how far 
the papers called for were necessary to 
establish it. The practice of criminal 
courts of justice upon indictments, was 
well known, and was worthy of imitation ; 
and it seemed necessary in point of justice 
that some specfic criminal charge should 
be made out before they proceeded farther. 

Mr. Burke answered, that so much did 
~ he admire and respect wisdom, that he 
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would bow even to late wisdom; but 
surely, if instead of learned gentlemen of 
great weight and authority, because at the 
head of their profession,—instead of the 
Master of the Rolls, the Solicitor General, 
and the learned gentleman whom he saw 
Opposite to him, coming down so late in 
the progress of the proceeding as the 
stage of the committee to which they had 
that day arrived, in order to set the House 
right and guide their steps in the business, 
they had come down at first, and been so 
good as to let them have the benefit of 
their superior legal knowledge—their con- 
duct would have been more kind, and 
their behaviour more friendly to the House , 
and to him. The learned gentleman had 
talked of the weight of that House being 
exercised to crush an individual to the 
ground: he might rest assured, that nei- 
ther that House would suffer its weight to 
be used in the unjust pressure of any indi- 
vidual, nor would he attempt to use it for 
any such purpose. But, in truth, the 
weight of that House, in a prosecution of 
an East India delinquent, was not to be 
considered of that dreadful nature; it 
would not be felt equal to a feather upon 
any individual, as experience had again 
and again shewn. The loins of that House 
upon a criminal weighed not so much as 
the little finger of the law, nor was it so 
likely to crush him to the earth. For his 
part, he meant, through the whole of the 
proceeding, to shew himself as open as 
possible, more so than perhaps was well 
for the part which he had undertaken, but 
certainly not more so than was fair. With 
that view he had, in the very outset of the 
business, laid down the grounds of fact in 
a general manner, upon which he was 
induced to presume guilt of a great and 
enormous nature in the government of 
India; and in order to establish which, 
as a matter of criminal charge against Mr. 
Hastings, he had called for certain papers, 
most of which had been granted and some 
denied. The papers already upon the 
table were those on which he should rest 
much of the various charges which he 
meant to bring forward; and he had 
other papers extremely material to the 
establishment of the charge, which he 
wished the House also to have before 
them; but it was impossible for him 
to produce them until they were au- 
thenticated, and the witnesses, whom he 
meant to call he knew had it in their 
power to authenticate them. As far as 
they had gone, the House, and not he, . 
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were answerable: any thing, therefore, 
which the learned gentleman had to sug- 
gest against the order of their proceedings, 
must go in censure of the House, because 
the papers for which he had. moved, were, 
many of them, granted. He had then. 
moved for a committee of the whole 
House, and that the House had also grant- 
ed; and he had moved for certain wit- 


~- nesses, to establish by oral evidence, the 


authenticity of the written evidence which 
he had in his possession, which witnesses 
the House had ordered to attend;. and 
they were at that moment in a committee 
for the purpose of calling in and examin- 
ing those witnesses.—The whole of the 
proceedings hitherto were proceedings 
sanctioned by that House; and surely 
' when the House had ordered a committee, 
it was not merely for putting the chairman 
into his seat-at the table that he might 
leave it the moment he sat down, without 
transacting any business in the committee. 
The cause which he endeavoured to for- 
ward was one of the most important ever 
agitated by Parliament; it behoved the 
House, therefore, to be careful of its own 
honour, and by no means to appear de- 
sirous of restraining evidence or prevent- 
ing full information on the subject. Both 
the learned gentlemen, had they attended 
,in the early part of the business, would 
have heard him state the outline of the 
charges; the better to establish which, he 
had since found it necessary to call for so 
many papers. One learned gentleman had 
appealed to his candour, and he would 
prove to him that he had not appealed in 
vain, by reading again a paper which he 
had before read to the House, and upon 
hearing of which, they had not ventured 
(except in one or two instances) to refuse 
him the papers for which he asked. [Mr. 
Burke here read the paper, which con- 
sisted of a summary statement of the prin- 
cipal facts in respect to the conduct of the 
British in the kingdom of Oude, and the 
transactions at Oude; to which he meant 
solely to confine himself in his first in- 
quiry.] With regard to the learned gen- 
tleman’s allusion to an indictment and a 
criminal trial in the courts below, the com- 
ap a would not hold with that House. 

n their proceeding at present, they rather 
‘resembled the presentment of a bill than 
any thing else; and certainly they in no 
sort resembled a jury trying a cause. 
Their proceedings in all cases of criminal 
prosecution were clear, distinct, and pecu- 
liar to themselves; and he must appeal to 
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the honour of the House, to suffer the 
witnesses, whom they had themselves 
ordered to attend, to be called to the bar 
and examined. 

The Master of the Rolls expressed his 
concern and astonishment that the right 
hon. gentleman should venture, without a 
fair foundation, to insinuate, that he, and 
others of his profession, had been brought 
down upon that day for the purpose of 
preventing the witnesses from being exa- 
mined; so far from it, he most solemnly 
declared, that he had not consulted with 
any individual upon the subject; and came 
down expecting to have heard the charges 
intended to be brought in against Mr. 
Hastings, stated by the right hon. gentle- 
man. When the motion was made for 
calling captain Jaques to the bar, he cast 
about in his own mind to discover, whether 
that mode of proceeding was fair and just 
to the supposed delinquent, and to ask 
himself how far it approached any sort of 

rocess of criminal parse within his 
brocade because he felt the great mag- 
nitude and importance of the business, and 


was fully convinced that the House could 


not proceed with too much caution. He 

uoted sir Michael Foster’s Treatise on 

e Crown Law, in which, speaking of 
parliamentary prosecution, he says, it is 
the duty of the House of Commons to be 
more peculiarly guarded than any other, 
because of their extraordinary severity, all 
the people of England being virtually the 
prosecutors of one man. In the present 
case, practices had been resorted to, the 
most scandalous and unjust. Pamphlets, 
artfully calculated to prejudice those 
who were to sit in judgment on the im- 

eachment (should any go to the Lords), 
Pad been sent under cover to noble lords, 
with a view to inflame their passions and 
mislead their judgments ; in like manner, 
newspapers, crammed with articles calcu- 
lated to answer the same end, had been 
industriously circulated : such conduct was 
equally indecent ‘and unjust, and conse- 
quently unworthy those concerned. Oa 
such occasions, it had been usual for the 
law courts severely to punish the offenders, 
holding it a daring contempt to publish 
any thing whatever while a criminal cause 
was pending. The particular publication 
which he happened to take in, contained a 
state of the case upon the present subject 
very ingeniously put, but in the most 
unfair way possible; and he had seen a 
pamphlet, sent under cover anonymously 
to a noble lord, whose name if it were be- 
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cessary he would mention, which was 
clearly published for the same iniquitous 
purpose; whoever was guilty of these 
practices he should be glad to see severely 
punished. 
of the accusers of Mr. Hastings either 
countenanced or encouraged any such 
practices. 

Mr. Fox said, that his right hon. friend 
was perfectly correct in wishing to have 
his witnesses parole evidence immediately 
taken. His right hon. friend had not only 
opened some general grounds to the House 
at the commencement of the business, but 
on moving for each specific paper, had 
stated the particular facts, to prove which 
the papers were called for. The com- 
mitgee knew enough, therefore, of the ge- 
neral grounds of the charge to be laid in 
future, to see the necessity of calling for 
the witnesses. It was his right hon. friend's 
intention to keep each article of charge as 
distinct as possible. There was one spe- 
cies of criminality, however, so implicated 


and involved in all of them, that it would’ 


be difficult, if not utterly impossible, to 
separate it; and that was, the uniform and 
invariable neglect on the part of Mr. 
Hastings to send home full and complete 
information of what passed in India, to the 
directors: that pervaded every charge, 
and mixed in every transaction. The 
matter in contest was merely a question as 
' to the form of their proceedings, rather 
than any difference of opinion upon other 
points. 

The Speaker rose, in order to endeavour 
to settle the form of their proceedings, 
which appeared to him extremely impor- 
tant to be adjusted before they went far- 
ther, since an error in that respect might 
establish a very improper precedent. The 
better to bring all the circumstances of 
the case before the committee, that they 
might see precisely how they stood, he re- 
capitulated every step which had been 

en, from the commencement of the 
business to that hour, and stated Mr. 
Burke's declarations at the outset, and at 
different times, as to the course of pro- 
ceeding which he meant to pursue. He 
described the modes which struck his mind 
as the only possible modes to be adopted 
effectually ; the result was, that the whole 
depended on the question, whether that 
Committee was a committee of inquiry, or 
& Committee appointed to receive a charge, 
or certain resolutions tantamount to a 
charge? It forcibly struck him, that the 
SOmmittee was not a committee of in- 
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quiry, but merely a committee to receive 
a charge; and that in stating the charge, 
the right hon. gentleman would attach to 
it, or to the resolutions which he should 
propose, criminality of a certain colour or 
quality ; it would then remain to be seen, 
whether the charge or resolutions were. 
grounded in facts, and whether the cri- 
minal colour and quality attached really 
belonged to those facts. That being his 
opinion, he did not think the committee 
could receive oral evidence; they were 
not directed so to do; and if it had been 
moved, that the written papers should be 
read, upon the same principle that he was 
against receiving oral evidence, he should 
have objected to the reading a single line 
of the papers. 

Mr. For admitted, that the Speaker 
had, with a correct memory, reca itulated 
every thing which passed in the House in 
the course of the various debates and con- 
versations which had taken place on the 
subject, but he could by no means agree 
with the latter part of his speech: he knew 
not that any committee was formally en- 
titled a committee of inquiry; but never- 
theless he was satisfied that the business 
of the committee was, to inquire into the 
grounds of evidence, and examine the wit- 
nesses; else why had the House referred 
the papers to them, and ordered the wit- 
nesses to attend them? He concurred in 
the opinion that in this case the written 
and the parole evidence were the same, | 
and to be treated in the same manner; 
but the manner of stating and supporting 
the several charges, could, he conceived, 
only be by selecting the facts from: the 
evidence before the House, and referring 
to the papers from which they were se- 
lected. 

The Solicitor General said, that he fully 
expected to have heard the charge stated 
that day by the right hon. gentleman. The 
proper and strictly formal mode of pro- 
ceeding was, by stating the charge first, 
and annexing additional references to it 
afterwards: by these means the committee 
would be enabled to examine witnesses, 
knowing to what their evidence was to be 
applied. The voting an impeachment was 
immediately analogous to the finding of a 
grand jury, and a great part of the charge 
was not impeachable matter. The word 
‘evidence,’ of itself, implied a charge, since 
every body knew it signified the grounds 
of making a charge evident: and no man 
who regarded his reputation would like to 
have a bill of indictment found against 
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quitted by the petty jury. Mr. Hastings 
had a great reputation at stake; and as 
every man was presumed innocent till he 
was proved guilty, it behoved that House, 
in justice and in candour, to avoid fixing 
any thing like a stigma of guilt before they 
knew that it was merited. 

Mr. Burke warned the House against 
doing any thing so incongruous as to call 
their own acts in question. What they 
were now urged to do, was neither more 
nor less than to reprobate their former 
proceedings. As to the idea, that the 
charge ought to be stated first, instead of 
the evidence out of which it would na- 
turally arise, it reminded him of a parcel 
of philosophers, who were disputing amon 
themselves about the reason why a floc 
of sheep ran faster when the wolf came 
than at any other time—when a poor 
simple fellow like himself said, ** But be- 
fore you enter deep into your controversy, 
would it not be wise to ascertain the fact, 
and to see whether sheep do run faster 
when the wolf comes than at any other 
time?” | : 

Mr. Elis contended, that the practice 
of the House had been different from 
what had been stated. He cited the par- 
liamentary proceeding against sir Robert 
Walpole, when an inquiry into his whole 
twenty years administration was the ob- 
ject proposed. 

The Lord Advocate felt it necessary to 
clear himself from the unmerited insinua- 
tion of having been brought down to op- 
pose the examination of witnesses, de- 
clariog that he really had imagined their 
business that day would have been to have 
heard the charges of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that they might know what they 
were about, and not proceed any farther 
in the dark. He never heard of an inqui- 
sition after guilt. There was no such 
practice in any part of Great Britain. 
Supposing a man was found murdered ; 
in such a case the coroner held his inqui- 
sition in order to find who had committed 
the crime, for the crime was notorious ; 
the crime should first be ascertained, the 
party accused of it, and the witnesses 
examined to prove the guilt; but never 
could it be just to bring witnesses to be 
examined before a charge was made, much 
less before guilt was proved, or a crime 
was known to have been perpetrated. In 
the case of Mr. Hastings, what was the 
guilt? Was India lost? Were our domi- 
nions there diminished? Were they not 
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roceeding 
been instituted in the case of the Ame- 
rican war? Then the guilt appeared prima 
Jacte from the loss of thirteen provinces, 
and from the capture of a whole army, 
and other obvious miscarriages. On the 
contrary, in the East, there was the 
strongest reason at first sight to applaud 
rather than to condemn the government 
of India, from the whole of our possessions 
in that quarter being preserved, and from 
the present flourishing state of them. 

r. Sheridan contended, that the House 
were not then sitting as judges, nor did 
Mr. Hastings want an advocate ; neither 
was the loss of thirteen provinces, nor of 
a whole army, at all in point to the subject 
under consideration; but, he owned, that 
he was a good deal surprised at hearing 
the Jearned lord severe on ear] Cornwallis, 
for when he talked of the loss of an army, 
he presumed the learned lord must have 
meant him; and surely the noble earl was, 
at this time, a favourite with Administra- 
tion! Their granting to him the post of 
Megane Seoactban proved clearly that his 
sins were forgiven him. If the committee 
were rightly to adhere to forms, they had 
it not in their power to receive any 
charge, notwithstanding the charge had 
been called for so often. The order of 
the day clearly confined them to the exa- 
mination of the written, and to the receipt 
of the parole evidence; and the natural 
duty of the committee would be to make 
a report, out of which report the House 
would have to draw and extract the 
charge. If therefore the arguments of the 
gentlemen on the other side were to pre- 
vail, the report must certainly be to this 
purport: ‘ Your committee have not exa- 
mined the evidence, which you referred 
to us, and directed us to investigate ; but 
we report the charge, which you did not 
direct us to receive.” 

Mr. Burke ridiculed the Lord Advo- 
cate’s idea, that because India was not 
utterly lost and gone, the conduct of the 
government, and the person who held it, 
must be laudable. Such an argument was 
absurd in the extreme, since the tendency 
of it went the length of asserting, that 
any delinquency short of cane the coun- 
try was not to be complained of. And 
therefore unless it happened, as in the 
old fable, that the devil came and flew 
away with the house and all, no mischief 
could be sustained; the door might be 
forced, the bureau pillaged, and the owner 
have no claim to redress. 
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Major Scott said, that when the right 
hon. gentleman, six weeks before, opened 
his mode of proceeding, he (the major) 
earnestly pressed him then to bring for- 
ward his charges; but the wisdom of the 
House, to which he bowed with all sub- 
mission, determined first to grant him 
papers. On that day three weeks, how- 
ever, the right hon. gentleman did ac- 
tually appoint that very day, either to 
move charges, or resolutions which were 
to be the foundation of charges: and he 
went farther ; his words were, ‘* that con- 
sidering the variety of matter which he 
had to bring forward, having a govern- 
ment of thirteen years to go through, he 
trusted that the House would not think 
three weeks a very distant day for him to 
produce his charges.” The major ap- 
pealed to all sides of the House to declare, 
whether those were not precisely the ex- 
pressions used: and now that the day was 
arrived, what, he added, was the mode of 
proceeding? Instead of producing a single 
charge, the right hon. gentleman desired 
that captain Jaques might be called in. 
Would the committee suffer this con- 
temptible motion to pass, at the very mo- 
ment that they had a right to call upon 
the right hon. gentleman for a perform- 
ance of his promise?» 

Mr. Burke adjured the House not to 
restrain and narrow evidence. He re- 
minded the House of the murders, the 
rapine, the delinquencies of various kinds 

ractised in India, where a whole people 
had been extirpated, princes sold. the 
persons of women of the highest rank 
treated worse than common prostitutes, 
and every vice and fraud perpetrated 
which could degrade human nature, and 
disgrace the British name. For the sake 
of their own honour, and for the sake of 
the national credit, he urged the com- 
mittee to consent to examine the wit- 
nesses. His reason for pressing so much 
that Laue was to prevent their being tam- 
pered with or influenced, and when he 
said so, he meant no imputation on any 
one of them; but human nature was 
human nature. If the committee should, 
in spite of his caution, continue to call for 
the charges, which they had heard exacted 
as a matter due from him, though he 
never had even hinted a promise that he 
would introduce them that night, they 
should have them; for he had the code of 
accusation with him, though that, in his 
Opinion, was not the fit moment to pro- 
duce it—Mr. Burke intimated that the 
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East-India directors concealed papers from 
the House which ought to have been there, 
as they were essential to the accusation. 

Mr. S. Smith jun. observed, that it ex- 
cited his indignation to hear the insinua- 
tion that the directors had concealed 
papers from the House; for such a charge 
was substantially false. | 

Mr. Burke then withdrew his motion. 
He said, that he would barely produce’ 
such of the charges as he had ready, 
without any argument to raise a prejudice 
either for them or against them. When 
the day should arrive for hini to argue 
them as the grounds of an impeachment, 
he should endeavour to point out in what 
degree they criminated Mr. Hastings. 

he Chairman reported progress, and 

asked leave to sit again. 


April 4. Mr. Burke in -his place 
charged Warren Hastings, esq. late Go- 
vernor-general of Bengal, with sundry 
high crimes and misdemeanors; and pre- 
sented to the House several Articles of 


charge of high crimes and misdenteanors 


against the said Warren Hastings, esq. 
And the said Articles were delivered in at 
the table and read. On the 12th Mr. 
Burke presented further Articles, 


April 26. Mr. Burke presented two 
more charges against Mr. Hastings, ob- 
serving that, previous to the rising of the 
House, he should come forward with a 
third, which with the exception of two, 
yet remaining, and almost in readiness, 
would prove the last. ; 

sg his Scott presented a petition from 
Mr. Hastings, setting forth, ‘* That the 
petitioner observes, by the votes of the 
4th and 12th instant, that Mr. Burke, in 
his place, has charged the petitioner with 
sundry high crimes and misdemeanors to 
this House, which Articles are referred to 
the consideration of a committee of the 
whole House: and therefore praying, that 
lie may be heard in his defence to the said 
Articles, and that he may be allowed a 
copy of the same.”’ 

Mr. Burke signified his consent, pro- 
vided that its contents could be complied 
with conformably to precedent. It was 
then moved, ‘that Mr. Hastings be per- 
mitted to be heard on the matter of the 
said charges, and that he be allowed a 
copy of the same.” 

Sir Grey Cooper remarked, that such 
precedents as he had found upon the 
Journals, appeared to merit the attention 

[4] 
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of the House. He then read a few pre- 
cedents, from the nearest of which to the 
present proceedings, it appeared that par- 
ties accused had been indulged with a 
hearing, but that copies of the charge had 
not been granted. He contended, that it 
would be impossible to comply with the 
latter part of the motion. 

Mr. Burke desired that the hon. baronet 
would accept of his acknowledgments for 
supplying him with precedents so much in 
point, and coincided with him in the opi- 
nion, that copies of the charges could not 
be granted; or if they were, that they 
would prove of no use to Mr. Hastings. 
It had originally been his intention to have 
called his evidence first, and then to have 
proceeded gradually, to let the charge 
grow out of the evidence ; but the House, 
in its wisdom, had thought proper to vote 
a different mode of proceeding. Hence 
he had been reguced to the necessity of 
ee his charges as comprehensive as 
possible, taking in and stating every thing 
with which private information could fur- 
nish him. But it had sivce appeared, 
that in several of the charges there was 
superfluoys matter, which called for cor- 
rection, and to omit which, he should him- 
self move in the subsequent stages of the 
business. He had, in one charge, accused 
Mr. Hastings with not having called in 
and cancelled his Bengal bills; whereas 
the fact was (as appeared by papers laid 
on the table since) that the bills were (as 
he conjectured they would be) all can- 
celled and discharged. He desired the 
House to recollect that they were pro- 
ceeding as accusers, and that Mr. Hastings 
could only make a defence with success, 
where there existed a power of acquittal. 
If he were to make a defence there, no- 
thing could be more evident than that 
he ought to have the benefit of counsel, 
and of calling witnesses to examine to 
facts. As he had only prayed tobe heard 
himself, the case was otherwise. Mr. 
Burke concluded with expressing it as his 
opinion, that only the first part of the mo- 
tion could be complied with. 

Mr. For observed, that the charges 
were not articulated charges, but merely 
general collections of accusatory facts, out 
.of which the real charges were to be ex- 
tracted ; and every body knew, that even 
after the House had decided upon those 
real charges, articles short, specific, and 
pointed, were to be drawn and sent up to 
the Lords, as the grounds of impeachment; 
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prove that under such peculiar circam- - 
stances copies of charges had been granted 
by that House to a party accused, he 
should be of opinion that the House could 
not grant charges, eet drawn, and 
which the committee, to whom they were 
to be referred, would necessarily alter 
materially. 

Mr. Pitt remarked, that the reasoning 
of the right hon. gentleman carried with it 
a meaning opposite to that which it was 
intended to convey. If when a charge 
had been formed in a dry, terse, and close 
manner, it was necessary to give a copy of 
it to the culprit, much more was it so when 
it was so detailed, and so full of extraneous 
matter. The charges he was willing to 
admit contained great criminal matter, 
and such as it was highly incumbent on 
the House to investigate; but still they 
were so filled with aggravations and un- 
connected details; they were so confused 
and complicated, that he thought it abeo- 
lutely impossible for the House to separate 
those parts which were worthy of attention, 
from such as were entirely foreign from 
the main design. -As it was by all ad- 
mitted that Mr. Hastings ought to be 
heard, it must also follow that he ought 
to have a copy of the charges delivered in 
against him, for it was only from those 
charmes that he could be able to judge 
what would be proper for him to say to 
the House. From them alone he could 
judge what parts it would be proper for 
him to admit, what to deny, and what to 
justify ; nay, whether he might not demur 
to the whole. When he said that there 
was much criminal matter contained in 
the charges, he did not mean to insinuate 
that he had formed any opinion, whether 
such criminal charges were well-founded 
or not, he should be inclined to hope as 
least that they would appear otherwise; 
there being very serious charges made, 
the House were bound to look into them 
with every possible degree of circumspcc- 
tion and acuteness, but that not more io 
favour of the charges than of the person 
accused. He offered several precedents 
to shew that it had been always the uni- 
form practice of the House to affurd a 
copy of the charges to the party, previous 
to going into the evidence to substantiate 
such charges. 

Mr. Burke remarked, that it behoved 
him to confess a truth of which, un- 
doubtedly, the House was well persuaded, 
and fully to admit his absolute incapabiiity 


unless a precedent could be adduced, to | of producing charges of such magnitude, 
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importance, and variety of matter, in a 
state of perfect correctness. Men of much 
greater abilities than he pretended to, 
could not have done it; in this, as in many 
other cases, matertam non sunerabit opus ; 
the plate was often better than the fashion, 
and thus he presented the House with his 
rough ingots, and left it for them to polish 
and put them into shape and form. Tlie 
right hon. gentleman, however, had made 
an admission and an objection. He had 
confessed, that the charges which he had 
brought forward, contained much matter 
of serious criminality, that the honour: of 
the House and the chiaéactat of the nation 
were deeply interested in the issue of the 
business, and that it became their indis- 
pensable duty to take care that substantial 
Justice was done, and if the guilt imputed 
were fully made out, that the party ac- 
cused should be brought to condign 
punishment. This was a fair and just 
confession, and he was happy to find, that 
confused, complicated, irrelevant, and al- 
most unintelligible as the right hon. gen- 
tleman had declared the charges to be in 
many parts, he nevertheless understood 
them sufficiently to find out that they con- 
tained much matter of criminal offence. 
The objection that had accompanied this 
admission, was, what he would next speak 
to. It was utterly impossible for him, 
denied as he had been, his own mode of 
proceeding, by adducing evidence first, 
and then making the charges to rise, as it 
were, out of the evidence, to have drawn 
his charges in a shorter compass, without 
actually rendering them ten times more 
liable to the objection of their being con- 
fused and unintelligible. Great and ob- 
vious was the difference between crimes 
of a specific and ascertained nature, such 
as were defined and known sufficiently by 
their name alone, and such as were not; 
as, for instance, high treason and felony, 
opposed to these, high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. Under the classes of high 
treason and felony, certain specific and 
known offences were arranged ; but mis- 
demeanors comprehended a general class 
of offences incapable of precise definition, 
and depending altogether on circumstan- 
cial and detailed description. Hence all 
misdemeanors were difficult to be made 
out in charge, and impossible to be so 
stated as to be rendered intelligible, but 
by amplified description. In the case under 
consideration, he had three things to make 
out; first, that the transactions to be 
made matter of charge, were misde- 
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meanors; next, by circumstances of ag- 
gravation, that they were high crimes and 
misdemeanors; and, lastly, that they were 
Indian misdemeanors. An infinite variety 
of detail was of consequence indispensably 
necessary. To prove the mischiefs done 
in Benares, it was nec ey to prove that 
Benares had been a most fertile province, 
and that it was a populous province, and 
that it was no longer either populous or 
fertile. So with respect to the royal 
family at Oude, it was necessary to prove 
their rank, and to prove what a disgrace 
exposing women naked in the market- 
place was. [The House laughed.] The 
very impression the fact made on the 
House proved the truth of his argument. 
To talk of exposing women of rank to the 
sight of the soldiery, was matter of laughter 
with us Europeans, and in that House. 
In India it was the deepest disgrace; a 
disgrace, to escape from which, hundreds 
had devoted themselves victims to the pile, 
and lifted their willing hands to put a. 
period to their existence, rather than stand 
the chance of incurring it. AJl this was 
necessary to be described in argument to 
render it intelligible to the major part of 
that House, who notoriously had paid no 
great attention to Indian affairs. It was 
impossible “to avoid large and circum- 
stantial detail in his charges, to however 
small a compass the issuable points they 
contained might be capable of being re- 
duced. Whatever alteration they might 
appear to require, the right hon. gentle- 
man had taught him that he ought not to 
be ashamed of their standing in need of 
amendment. In proof of this observation, 
he should beg Jeave to instance the Irish 
propositions, which had been altered in 
toto in that House, after the right hon. 
gentleman had introduced them, and a 
variety of bills introduced by the right 
hon. gentleman, that had been equally 
altered. 

Mr. Fox remarked, that it could only 
be from want of leisure, that the right 
hon. gentleman had not been able to un- 
derstand the charges. He believed no 
other man in that House, who looked into 
them ever so slightly, would rise and say he 
did not understand them. Those without 
doors, as well as those within, who had read 
them, would not deny that ghey were per- 
fectly intelligible. With regard to their 
not being relevant, he expected it would 
not be denied him, that the charges in 
their present cast and form contained 
much matter of criminal offence. That 
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was all that was necessary, because it was 
sufficient for the committee to whom they 
were referred, to report that ; and then it 
became the duty of the House to draw 
out the criminal parts and shape them into 
articles, as fit grounds of impeachment to 
be presented tothe Lords. Whatever al- 
teration might appear necessary, that was 
a matter of subsequent consideration. 
-He described the difficulties his right hon. 
friend had experienced in his progress to 
that stage of the business, and said, that 
no man with less abilities than those of his 
right hon. friend could have surmounted 
them. As soon as he had brought the 
business in one shape, it was stated by the 
other side of the House, that the form of 
proceeding was wrong, and that another 
form must be adopted. His right hon. 
friend, thereupon, accommodated himself 
to the new mode, and followed it. The 
next time the business came on, the other 
side changed it again, and again his right 
hon. friend adopted it. Still new modes 
were proposed, new delays invented, new 
 artifices played off to retard and embar- 
rass. But the Houseand the public must 
see through the whole. The right hon. 
gentleman opposite had admitted, that 
the charges bore on their face and in their 
body, much matter of heinous criminal 
offence ; but he chose to complain of con- 
. fusion and irrelevancy, and had gone the 
length of stating that they were in some 
parts utterly unintelligible. Why were 
these complaints urged? Because the 
guilt imputed was clearly understood ; be- 
cause it was felt; because its impression 
could not be concealed. In spite of every 
objection conjured up for the sake of dis- 
guising the real effect of the charges, the 
criminal] matter stood prominent, and could 
not be denied. Some people pretended 
not to understand the eharges, because 
they understood them too well! They 
pretended to see no guiltin them, because 
they saw too much! 

' Mr. Pitt observed, that it was not with- 
out the greatest reluctance that he ven- 
tured to protract a debate, which, from 
the temper with which it was carried on 
by the right hon. gentlemen opposite to 
him, did not augur well of the moderation 
and candour that was to characterize their 
future proceegings. He hoped, however, 
when the business of criminal prosecution 
* should be completely before the House, 
that those gentlemen would endeavour to 
shew less warmth and violence than their 
present language indicated. He should 
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be extremely sorry, if, on the question for 
the impeachment, gentlemen were to shew 
themselves actuated by the spirit that 
seemed to warm them on the present day: 
at least he hoped, that when the right 
hon. gentleman who had spoken Jast should 
offer any grounds of charge to the House 
against the person accused, he would do 
it in a different manner from that which 
he had adopted in suggesting those insi- 
nuations against himself, of which they 
had just been witnesses. He desired to 
inform the right hon. gentleman, that 
however passion or other motives might 
govern him and his friends, yet those 
against whom he had ventured to utter 
his unfounded calumnies, had no object 
in view but public justice. ‘ Some peo- 
ple,” the right hon.. gentleman had said, 
‘¢ pretended not to understand the charges, 
because they understood them too well; 
they pretended to see no guilt in them, 
because they saw too much.” He wished 
that the right hon. gentleman would aim 
at a little more of that merit, for which he 
was so ready to give the ch of his 
right hon. friend credit. He should be 
happy to find, that whenever he attempted 
to make any insinuation against him, he 
would enter more into detail, and be more 
explanatory. The right hon. gentleman 
had presumed to insinuate, that because 
he endeavoured to confine the proceed- 
ings of the House within the limits of 
propriety, of justice, and of precedent, 
that because he gave his opinion what 
was the most regular way ot coming at 
that which alone ought to be the object of 
the House, the detection of guilt, or the 
proof of innocence; he was therefore at- 
tempting to screen a delinquent from pu- 
nishment. He desired the right hon. 
gentleman to be-more guarded in his lan- 
guage, or, if he had any such charge to 
make, to do it openly and fairly, and not 
in the covert manner which he had thought 
proper to pursue. For his own part, he 

ad no other object in view in the inquiry 
then depending, except the clear elucida- 
tion of the question, that so the guilt or 
innocence of the accused might appeer; 
he should give his whole attention to the 
proceedings with such a hope as he imae 
gined every man would feel, that the 
party might be able to establish his inno- 
cence; but at the same time with a deter- 
mination, that if he should be found 
guilty of the charges brought against him, 
he should receive condign punishment. 
It bad also been insinuated, that he and 
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his friends had endeavoured to affix a 
stigma on those who brought forward the 
charge, as if they were more influenced 
by motives of private animosity than of 

ublic justice. He had no such suspicion : 

e could not believe that there wasa man 
within the walls of that House, whose 
heart was so callous as to make use of a 
judicial proceeding as a vehicle of revenge 
and malice: but the House was too well 
acquainted with the general conduct of 
the right hon. gentleman to suffer any 
thing from him, however rude, boisterous, 
and indecent his language, to make an 
impression upon them, to the prejudice of 
any of their members. 

Mr. Burke remarked, that the right 
hon. gentleman’s invective against insinua- 
tion, and his insinuation against invec- 
tive, had met, as they deserved, his most 
serious and close attention. The right 
hon. gentleman’s very temperate decla- 
mation against passion, reminded him of 
two famous lines of Dr. Arbuthnot : 

«« There roar’d the prophet of the northern 

~ Nation, 

« Scorch’d by a flaming speech on modera- 

tion.” 
So the right hon. gentleman’s example of 
temper was to be described. The right 
hon. gentleman had been himself the 
warmest and most passionate speaker in 
the debate, but his charges deserved not 
the objections that the right hon. gentle- 
man had made against them. Before gen- 
tlemen took upon themselves to find fault, 
he wished they would be so good as to try 
their hands at the drawing out a criminal 
charge upon an Indian subject themselves. 

The Attorney General begged that the 
question might be considered upon its true 
grounds, and no extraneous matter ad- 
verted to. He referred to the forms of 
proceeding upon informations in the courts 
in Westminster-hal] in cases nearly ana- 
logous. 

r. Martin trusted, that substantial 
justice would be done, and thought the 
right hon. gentleman had a right to ex- 
pect the support of the House in a matter 
of such important national concern. When 
the present prosecution was disposed of, 
there remained one for the right hon. gen- 
tleman to proceed in, that he thought 
highly necessary to be undertaken in jus- 
tice to the country. He alluded te the 
noble Lord in the blue ribbon, who had 
repeatedly challenged inquiry, and de- 
clared he was prepared to meet it. He 
had long been of opinion that the inquiry 
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ought to have been proceeded in; but 
such was the state of ‘parties at present, 
and such had been their state for some 
time past, that the noble lord well knew 
he might bid the country do that, which 
the dignity of the House, and his respect 
for them, forbad him to mention within 
those walls. 
Lord North desired, that unless a full 
investigation of his conduct was regularly 
instituted, allusions to it might not, day © 
after day, be made in gross and vulgar 
terms, equally unworthy of the House to 
hear, and the persons who made them, 
to throw out. Such allusions were obvi- 
ously made for no other purpose but to 
create personal vexation and provoke per- 
sonal retort, each of which was a matter’ 
aurely too mean and trivial to engage the 
attention of the House, when questions of 
serious concern were under consideration. 
Mr. Burke expressed a wish, that the 
bird who always sang one and the same 
tune would take it in a gentler key. The 
cuckoo’s note was uniform, but it was 
melodious. Now though the bird in 
question could only sing one note, and 
that, like the cuckoo’s ungracious to the 
married coalition ear, perhaps the House 
would thank him for correcting the harsh- 
ness of his thrilling, and for giving his 
constant and unvaried song in a sweeter 
and in a milder tune. It was true, the 
cuckoo of that House could not soar as 
sublimely as the lark, or sing so sweetly 
as the nightingale, and therefore it be- 
came him to sing more gently. In reply 
to the hon. gentleman’s recommendation 
of a prosecution of the noble Lord, it would 
be sufficient to observe, that whatever he 
might once have thought of his conduct, 
he should not now be prompt to urge an 
impeachment of one, whom he had the 
ray ae to rank among the number of 
his friends; besides, when he looked over 
against him, and saw the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who had put a stop to all retro- 
spective prosecution some years since, he 
dared not attempt it;. more. especially 
when he beheld the two sower‘ul sup- 
ports who sat on each side of him [Mr. 
Jenkinson and Mr. Dundas.] The in- 
fluence of three such formidable opponents 
was sufficient to awe him into silence. 
He once thought the system that noble 
lord was pursuing, dangerous to the con- 
stitution, and extremely censurable. He 
had, therefore, at the time, drawn up 
seven distinct articles of impeachment; 
but he did assure the hon. gentleman, that: 
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only one of the seven went at all to affect 
the noble lord. When, however, he saw 
the system abandoned, and the noble lord 
ready to depart from that in support of 
which the first characters in the senate, 
the law, and the church, had united, he 
was willing to forget what was passed, and 
to do that honour to his distinguished 
talents and virtues which they well de- 
served. A noble marquis (of Rockingham ) 
had indeed advised him to abandon the im- 
sig ea pt and had taken the papers ; and 
e had since endeavoured to find them, 
but in vain. No man was more ready to 
forgive a political adversary than he was, 
and to shake hands, when the cause of 
contest was at an end. He had, in his 
twenty years parliamentary existence, 
made several coalitions, and he should in 
~ all probability make several more. In his 
connexion with his right hon. friend the 
had always acted upon one set of princi- 
ples, and never coalesced but where those 
they joined could act with them. The 
noble lord in the blue ribbon had more 
sacrifices to make than they had, when the 
coalition was formed; the noble lord and 
his friends had acted most honourably, 
and he was proud to make that public ac- 
knowledgment of his disinterestedness. 

Mr. Martin admitted that it was unfair 
to twit the noble lord unnecessarily. All 
he had meant, had been to intimate his 
wonder that the country had lost so much 
the last war, and that no inquiry has yet 
"been made into those losses. 

The question was at length put and 
carried. 

Mr. Burke then presented another 

charge, and after moving, that it be. re- 
ferred to the committee of the whole 
House, to whom.the former charges were 
referred, moved, “ That the Speaken do 
now leave the chair.” 
- The Master of the Rolls objected to the 
motion, on: the ground, that the situation 
of the business was completely changed in 
consequence of the House having that 
day granted Mr. Hastings leave to be 
heard upon the matter of the charges. 

Mr. Burke observed, that unless the 
learned gentleman could prove, that there 
ought to be a distinction made between 
written and parole evidence in this case, 
his arguments must fall to the ground. 
It was but within the last fortnight that 
the House had adopted a. new mode of 
proceenng on the recommendation of the 
earned gentleman, and already had the 
learned gentleman forgotten the mode he 
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then recommended, and was suggesting 
another. Let the learned gentleman re- 
peat his practice of being slow in giving 
his advice, and thus embarrassing the busi- 
ness day after day, he would not abandon 
his cause. He considered one arm of it 
as lopped off already; if he lost a Icg, he 
would still persevere ; and even were he to 
be denrived: of both arms, he would fight, 
like Withrington, on his stumps. The 
only reason for his being so anxious to 
proceed with hearing the evidence, was, 
because his witnesses were in general ex- 
tremely ill, and wished to retire out of 
town. Colonel Gardener and_ several 
others hail been obliged by bad health to 
leave London, and were incapable of re- 
turning. He read a letter from one of 
them, with the certificate of the physi- 
cian who attended him in proof, that he 
could not come to town without endanger- 
ing his life. Sir Robert Barker, the first 
witness whom he meant to call, was also 
very ill, and wished to be dismissed ; it 
was therefore on account of the gentle- 
men whom he had called for as witnesses, 
and not on his own, that he was so press- 
ing for proceeding to hear them. 

The Master of the Rolls said, the House 
had lately done him the honour to adopt 
his advice, but they had.at the same time 
done themselves as much honour. On 
the present occasion the business had as- 
sumed a new face, by their having agreed 
to hear Mr. Hastings. It was that which 
rendered a postponement of the committee 
proper, and was no alteration in his mind. 

Lord. North contended, that hearing 
Mr. Hastings and receiving the parole 
evidence by no means interfered ; and that 
the best way would be to have the whule 
of the evidence before them as well as the 
charges, before Mr. Hastings was heard. 

The Master of the Rolls said, that un- 
doubtedly if the written evidence was 
before the House, the parole evidence 
ought to be received: but he denied the 
fact; no evidence whatever was before 
the House; a member in his place had 
delivered in certain charges, but they were 
his charges only as yet, and not the charges 
of the House: 

Mr. Shertdan remarked, that the charges 
were received, read pro formd, and put 
upon the Journals. 

The Master of the Rolls replied, that 
what Mr. Hastings might have to say 
might induce the House to drop the pro- 
secution. In the courts below the prac- 
tice was common to hear defendants i 
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imine. Even indictments were quaslted 
on proper cause being shewn. 

Mr. Fox denied that the proceedings of 
that House and the practice of any of the 
courts of law were analogous. 

Mr. Jenkinson observed, that the House 
having resolved to hear Mr. Hastings, he 
could only be heard in one of these two 
ways; either before receiving the evidence, 
or afterwards. He entered into an argu- 
ment to convince the House, that the 
fittest time was then, as Mr. Hastings in 
ali probability would be able to prove that 
halt of each charge was irrelevant and im- 
proper to call evidence to; consequently 
those who were anxious for shortening the 
pe cccee ne would do well to support the 

earing Mr. Hastings before they heard 
the evidence. 

Mr. For asked across the House, how 
Mr. Hastings would be able to prove half 
of each charge irrelevant ? 

Mr. Jenkinson answered, by allegation 
and argument. 

Mr. Fox remarked, that the right hon. 
gentleman had used a new word in his 


speech, and said that Mr. Hastings would 


be able to prove this and that and the other 
thing. The right hon. gentleman surely 
could not have to learn that the House of 
Commons was not the place to make his 
defence in, or to offer proof of his inno- 
cence. Mr. Fox added, that it had hitherto 
generally been imputed to him as a fault, 
that he spoke too direct and open. It was, 
however, a little extraordinary to impute 
insinuations to him in the same speech, in 
which his language had been called rude, 
indecent, and boisterous. The fact was, 
what he had said was unanswerable by 
argument, and therefore the right hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to meet it 
with scurrility. 

Mr. Anstruther observed, that it equally 
excited his indignation and astonishment 
to discover with what consummate art Mr, 
Jenkinson found out a precedent pat to 
his purpose, one day, and produced a very 
different one, which better suited his case, 
another day. Allegation was also to prove, 
that one half of the several charges against 
Mr. Hastings were irrelevant. Allegation, 
surely, applied to facts; and what proof 
of facts could Mr. Hastings give before 
that House? As to argument, what proof 
satisfactory to them could a defendant’s 
own naked argument afford? He reminded 
the House of the analogical arguments 
used by a learned gentleman on the sub- 
ject of the scrutiny. As to quashing an 
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indictment of which the learned gentleman 
had said so much, where was the analogy? 
An indictment, before it could be quashed, 
must at least be found. Had they found 
an indictment? Undoubtedly not. They 
were preparing articles as grounds of an 
impeachment, to be sent up to the Lords, 
and any thing by way af effectual appeal 
against such articles must go tothe Lords, 
and be decided on by them, and them 
alone. 

Mr. Dundas contended, that Mr. Hast- 
ings ought to be heard before they pro- 
ceeded any farther ; that it would be the 
most effectual means of aiding dispatch, 
and would tend greatly to elucidate an 
obscure and complicated matter, of which 
very few in that House were able to for 
any clear opinion. | 

Mr. Nicholls thought that Mr. Hastings 
ought to be heard before they proceeded 
another step in the business. Nay, he 
would go still farther and declare that if 
the first charge respecting the Rohilla war 
were to be decided upon, he should vote 
against it as a ground of impeachment, 
because he did not think there was an 
impeachable matter contained in it. If Mr. 
Hastings were heard before they pro- 
ceeded any farther, he might probably 
save them much trouble, by satisfying the 
House that there was not any impeachable 
matter in any one of the charges. 

Mr. Pitt remarked, that equal inconsis- 
tency seemed to accompany the determi- 
nation of some hon. gentlemen to prcvent, 
if possible, Mr. Hastings from being heard 
at the bar forthwith, and to postpone that 
hearing until after the evidence against him 
had been gone through; for thus, instead 
of giving him an opportunity of removing 
the prejudices which might arise from the 
charges going abroad, and making an im- 
pression on gentlemen’s minds without 
being answered, which was what Mr, 
Hastings wanted, they would first add all 
possible weight to those impressions, by 
enforcing the charges by evidence at the 
bar, and then leave him to attempt, by 
his own assertion and argument, to over- 
turn what had already been substantiated 
by evidence. He looked upon it, that the 
only way by which the House could be 
enabled to judge what method they ought 
to pursue in examining the witnesses at 
the bar, was, by knowing the specific 
charges brought by the accuser, and like- 
wise the case of the accused. ‘The former 
could not be done, except by selecting 
from the mass of historical and explanatory 
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matter contained in the charges then be- 


fore the House, such parts as were rele- 
vant to the supposed guilt of the culprit. 
This, he Hoed, the right hon. gentleman 
meant todo; for if witnesses were pro- 
duced at the bar to substantiate those 
charges in their present state, he was 
ready to confess, that he for his part was 
perfectly unable to distinguish what parts 
of them would be most necessary for him 
to examine the witnesses to. It might be 
contended, that such a proceeding would 
occasion a delay; but he was willing to 
incur the censure of creating a delay on a 
proceeding in which the honour of an in- 
dividual was so materially concerned. It 
was a maxim of law, *‘ nulla, de vita ho- 
minis, cunctatio longa est.” The law.con- 
siders no delay tedious where the life of a 
fellow-creature is at stake; and it could 
not be disputed, that to a person of Mr. 
Hastings’s rank and consideration, good 
name and reputation were as dear as life. 
He declared, that he should never con- 
sent to go into the examination of wit- 
nesses, much less to vote the impeach- 
ment on the vague and indefinite charges 
now before the House; and he hoped the 
right hon. gentleman would reduce them 
into a more palpable and intelligible form 
before he pressed forward to that part of 
the business. Upon the whole, he was 
convinced, from the great complexity and 
variety of the charges in their present 
shape, it would be perfectly impossible, 
with a due regard to public justice, to 
_ bring the business to a conclusion in the 
present session; in which case, the best 
method would be, to prosecute the affair in 
the present session as far as propriety 
would warrant, and by an act of Parliament 
keep the proceedings alive until the next 
session, when they might be resumed, not 
de novo, but in the stage in which they 
had been left. 

Mr. For remarked, that to his agree- 
able astonishment, at length the right hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to speak 
without reserve: if the charges were to 
be altered before they were to be referred 
to the committee, it was right the House 
should understand as much. The right 
hon. gentleman had said the charges could 
not go to the committee as they were: he 
was ready to say in reply, they must, if 
that House meant to preserve its character. 
The charges confessedly contained matter 
of heinous criminal offence in them; and 
it became the duty of the House to put 
the articles hereafter to be drawn in pro- 
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per form and shape. As to his warmth 
and passion, Mr. Fox declared, that if to 
feel, when the character of the nation and 
the honour of that House became deeply 
concerned, were a crime, that crime was 
his. All he felt, all he had said on the 
subject, arose from his anxiety to rescue 
the British name from disgrace and in- 
famy, to retrieve it in the eyes of Indis 
and of all the world. There might be 
those who could feel alive and alarmed 
when the least thing was said that touched 
themselves or their situations, but who 
could sit with perfect tranquillity and 
calmness when the miseries of millions 
were mentioned! He envied not thetr 
insensibility, he admired their apathy ; but 
let the House recollect how -nearly their 
own fame stood connected with the pre- 
sent prosecution. Let them recollect, 
that their conduct on this occasion would 
determine the opinion of surrounding na- 
tions, whether British honour, British 
probity, and British: humanity, were but 
names, and a mockery of their meaning ; 
it would decide whether our pretensions 
to a multiplicity of great national virtues 
were indisputably founded. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that the present 
subject was certainly of the highest na- 
tional importance, and deserving of the 
most serious attention. If the charges 
were true, they contained enough of heavy 
criminal imputation, to rouse the feeling 
of every man in the House: he wondered 
not, therefore, that they should elie 
larly warm the mind, and excite the pas- 


sion of the right hon. gentleman who had 


stood forward as the principal conductor 
of the prosecution, because that right 
hon. gentleman had long studied the affairs 
of India; long before that House, gene- 
rally speaking, knew any thing about 
them: and as he had, as it were, been 
brooding over them for years, it was na- 
tural for him to feel more poignantly re- 
1 ae: them, and to see the enormit 

that appeared to him to have been their 
characteristic in a more magnified point 
of view than any other person. Of that 
right hon. gentleman's head and heart, of 
his humanity and his abilities, his recti- 
tude and his perseverance, no man enter- 
tained a higher opinion than he did; but 
though the right hon. gentleman's im- 
petuosity and warmth were in some de- 
gree laudable and highly justifiable, still 
the same excuse would not apply to the 
passion and warmth of the right hon. gen- 
tleman on the opposite side of the way. 
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His passion might perhaps pass upon the | prosecution ; for it was evident, from the 
public for nothing more than a portion of | language of a right hon. gentleman, that 


that ordinary passion assumed and exhi- 
bited by him on every common subject of 
parliamentary debate: he wished, there- 
fore, for the sake of national justice, and 
for the sake of the character and ho- 
nour of that House, that the right hon. 
entleman to whom he alluded would so 
ar restrain his feelings, as to appear to 
conduct himself, on so serious an occasion, 
with the temper and moderation it so well 
deserved, and not make use of that as 
well as every other occasion, to throw out 
insinuations in prejudice of his right hon. 
friend. Mr. Wilberforce said, that in 
charges, which the right hon. gentleman 
who drew them had confessed to be full 
of explanatory and historical matter, there 
necessarily must be many redundant pas- 
sages. Before, therefore, evidence was 
adduced to support the charges, he and 
many gentlemen must desire the super- 
fluous parts to be omitted, and the tacts 
to be drawn closer together. He ex- 
pressed an anxious hope, that Mr. Pitt 
would persevere in the steady path he had 
hitherto pursued; that he would not be 
provoked by the intemperate attacks of 
gentlemen on the other side from doing 
that which was most likely to serve the 
purposes of substantial justice: it was his 
earnest wish that all his public proceedings 
might more and more strengthen his well- 
earned claim to the esteem and confidence 
of his fellow-subjects. 

Mr. Burke said, that the hon. gentle- 
man had used a proper word—he had 
been brooding over the affairs of India, 
and the charges upon the table were the 
eggs that had been produced—his wish was 
to nourish those eggs and bring them to 
maturity with a truly parental and prolific 
warmth, and not suffer them tu become 
addled by quitting the nest like an ostrich, 
and letting them grow cold in consequence 
of the delay now suggested by those who 
appeared to him to be artfully desirous of 
destroying his eggs, defeating the birth of 
his progeny, and demolishing his whole 
brood. The conduct he was pursuing 
was common to all animals, to the highest 
as well as the lowest; to the creature man, 
the first work of God and Nature. It was 
his aim, in the labour they were witness- 
ing, to bring forth justice; and he hoped, 
with the aid of the obstetric hand of that 
House, to complete the birth with perfect 
safety. What he had heard led him to 
fear, that it was intended to quash the 
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one half of them was gone already: they 
were struck with the dead palsy as it were, 
and were to live no longer. In the course 
of the debate, three ways had been sug- 
gested, by each of which his charges were 
to suffer: first, a demurrer as to the form 
and shape of them had been stated by a 
right hon. gentleman high in office, who 
had declared, that they should not be 
tried in his court unless the form of them 
were altered : and next, they were to be 
defeated by the allegation and ratiocina- 
tion of Mr. Hastings. It was a little ex- 
traordinary to complain of any part of his 
charges as irrelevant and oy abi be- 
fore it was known whether he should not 
produce evidence to support those parts, 
and prove them to be essentially relevant : 
and as to its being expected that he should 
take and alter his charges by changin 

their form, surely it was altogether a taal 
improper to expect him to perform. 
What! was it to be thought that he should 
sit in judgment on his own acts, and muti- 
late their form? The hon. gentleman had 
said, they contained much of matter ex- 
planatory, and much of matter historical : 
he did not know that they contained a 
superfluous word; and as to historical 
matter, my lord Coke said, that history 
was evidence, and so it undoubtedly was ; 
the courts in Westminster-hall admitted it 
to be so, and every man of sound sense 
must see, that in the nature of things it 
could not be otherwise. As to the idea 
of not proceeding farther till Mr. Hast- 
ings was heard, he verily believed, that 
alone would prove fatal to his charges; 
let the House therefore be cautious how 
they proceeded; they stood.committed 
upon the occasion ; and as his right hon. 
friend had well said, the honour and jus- 
tice of the nation were in their hands, 
and depended on their present conduct. 
As to the failure of the charges altogether, 
by their, own merits, it was impossible ; 
they contained matter of original charge 
that nothing could overthrow or defeat. 
If the House, therefore, chose to crush 
the proceedings, the disgrace would be 
theirs and not his. He had done his anys 
and, disabled as he might be, he should 

persevere, and while a single spark re- 
mained he would blow up the embers and 
keep that single spark alive. He should 
bring forward his charge concerning the 
Rohilla war first of all; and in doing so, 
he should prove, that such a pcople as the 
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Rohillas had existed ; that they had been 
a flourishing and an orderly people; and 
that they were extirpated through the 
means of Mr. Warren Hastings. 

Mr. Bearcroft expressed his surprise, 
that the right hon. gentleman had viven 
way to passién, and compared himself to 
an old hen brooding over her eggs, and 
ready to flutter and peck at every person 
that came near her nest. The present 
proceedings bore no analogy to the pro- 
ceedings of the courts below, or of grand 
juries: in finding bills of indictment, the 
Jatter rested solely on ex parte evidence ; 
that was not the case there; the House 
was bound to act with the greatest possible 
degree of temper and coolness, as they 
were employed in the exercise of that 

eculiar function which entitled them to 
be considered as the grand inquest of the 
nation. _In the progress of a prosccution 
of the most serious itnportance, certain 
charges had been laid before them by a 
member in his place; and they had that 
day received a petition from the accused, 
desiring to be heard upon the matter in 
those charges: why the request was made, 
Jay wholly with the discretion of the ac- 
cused; but, as the House had thought it 
right to grant the prayer of the petition, 
the same reasons which had induced them 
to grant it, must operate to induce them 
to hear the accused before they proceeded 
one step farther in the business. He 
begged that this argument might be exa- 
mined, when it would be found to be un- 
answerable. What Mr. Hastings might 
think proper to suggest might convince 
the understandings of the House, that the 
form of their charges was irregular, as 
well as that many. parts of them were irre- 
Jevant ; Mr. Hastings might say, * These 
facts are true, but my situation was a very 
uncommon one; and though these facts 
’ would have been highly criminal in any 
other person, they were not so in me.” 
Again he might say, ‘ Before you pro- 
ceed to deduce criminal conclusions 
against me, examine the whole of my 
conduct, and strike an equal and a fait 
balance, and see if the good I have done 
the kingdom upon the whole does not 
outweigh the demerits imputed to me in 
such and such particular points.” He 
stated other arguments of an extenuating 
nature that Mr. Hastings might urge, and 
others again that would most probably 
operate on the minds of the House, and 
induce them to forego the rigour of the 


prosecution, and treat the object of it with 


greater Jenity. 


-_ ~~ 
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_ Mr. Hardinge said, in reply te his learned 
friend, that he differed with him in his 
conclusion, because he had by his own 
argument proved, the time of preceeding 
upon the evidence a point of absolute ia- 
difference to Mr. Hastings. He had 
stated as the main ground of his vote, that 
Mr. Hastings would perhaps insist upon 
the general view and balance of the ae- 
count in his political character, as in- 
clining the House to his acquittal of par- 
ticuiar charges, which might be sufficiently 
verified and strong in themselves. Upen 
that idea he had made a very exccilent 
speech for Mr. Hastings: ‘* Now,’’ said 
Mr. Hardinge, “I give to Mr. Hastings 
the full benefit of that speech, if I cail 
some of the evidence to-night and hear 
him on Monday pursue this Jine of argu- 
ment.” But he could not help adding, 
that, for one, he believed the House 
would not again endure such a defence, 
or agree to exempt a culprit from punish- 
ment, if convicted of a high political mis- 
demeanor, because he had this kind of 
ipeaday sct-off in his favour. That when 
1e was a listener in the gallery, he well 
remembered the effect of that plea upon 
his mind, artfully and successfully urced 
in the defence of another great man, 
whose impunity resulting from it, had, im 
his firm opinion, tended more to Indian 
disorders than any one other act which 
could be cited. That upon that impunity, 
the noble lord in the blue ribband, the 
right hon. general over a onl him (Bur- 
goyne), and the Rockingham party, would 
settle accounts—That it was that famous 
party who firet broached in the Heuve 
this pernicious doctrine, which he had 
always reprobated, and would never cease 
to reprobate, when he should hear it re- 
sumed, he little cared by whom. Another 
ground for hearing Mr. Hastings before 
any evidence against him should be deli- 
vered, was this—Mr. Hastings, it had been 
said, could satisfy the House, that their 
biaae rice were injurious to him, as 
cing ill constructed in the form of them, 
irrelevant, or obscure. His answer was 
this, that with his consent, Mr. Hastings 
never should be heard with any effect 
upon that ground in this period of the in- 
quiry concerning him.—As the obscurity 
had been mentioned, he would say a word 
upon that subject. The right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) had said, that he could 
not, with a safe conscience, permit evi- 
dence to be heard upon charges drawn in 
so complicated a manner. Mr. Hardinge 
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- replied, that in the main those questions 
appeared perfectly intelligible to him, and 
what the right hon. gentleman over against 


him had said (Mr. Fox) had not, in his, 


judgment, received any thing like an 
answer; namely, that the single question 
epee these charges would be, whether out 
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matter of theseveral charges of high crimes 
and misdemeanors presented against him. 
Upon the question being put, Mr. Hastings 
was called in, and addressed the House in 
a short speech, in which he stated, that 
he considered his beingaJlawed to be heard 
in that stage of the business as a very 


_ of them could be extracted a sufficient | great indulgence, for which he begged 
ground for an impeachment: that if that | leave to make his most grateful acknow- 
question were determined in the affirma- | ledgments to the House; and as his wish 


tive, it would be for the House to form 
articles more technical and definite..— 
That another ground for hearing Mr. 
Hastings before the evidence proceeded, 
had been, the idea of such information as 
he would give to the House to enlighten 
their general view of the subject, and 
guide thent in examining the evidence— 
against this, too, he should protest, as a 
topic inadmissible to Mr. Hastings upon 
such an inquiry into his own conduct 
pe to any legal charge which he could 

e called upon to answer.—That it might 
be said, no other topic was lett hig, by 
his (Mr. Hardinge’s) way of reasoning; 
but he denied it—That Mr. Hastings 
might be desirous to be heard, for the 
purpose of counteracting, by his own state 
of the subject, those general impressions 
which he might conceive that such a 
charge would make to his prejudice—That 
whatever might be his view in desiring to 
be heard, the House ought to hear him, 
not as a point of right in this proceeding, 
but from that lenity which even prior to the 
question of a legal charge his critical situa- 
tion attracted—That though the House 
could see no possible end of public justice 
in hearing him, they should not refuse his 
request. But if they agreed with Mr. 
Hardinge, that he could not be heard with 
effect so as to interfere with the course of 
the evidence, that evidence ought to pro- 
ceed, though the House would still hear 
Mr. Hastings upon the matter of the 
charge as soon as he could be ready to be 
heard. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Francis - - - -« 
YEAs Mr. Anstruther - - - : 80 

Lord Mornington - - 
Noes ; Mr. Rose - 5 ue ae ¢ 189 


It was then agreed that Mr. Hastings 
should be heard on the ensuing Monday, 
at the bar of the House. 


May 1. The order of the day was 
read, for hearing Mr. Hastings, on the 


was to deliver what he had to say in an- 
swer tothe charges that had been pre- 
sented against him, with a greater share 
of accuracy and correctness tlian he could 
pretend to in an extemporaneous speech 
from memory, he had committed his sen-. 
timents to writing, and hoped to be per- 
mitted to read them. 

The Speaker told Mr. Hastings, he 
might certainly assist himself by any 
Paper that he thought proper'to reter to. 

r. Fox, Mr. Burke, .and many other 
members said by all means. 

Mr. Hastings then began with reading 
@ paper containing general observations 
on the nature of the charges against him, 
and the manner in which they had been 
brought forward, stating among other 
things, that he had left India amidst the 
applauses and grateful acknowledgments 
ot those over whom he had administered 
government, and had received the unani- 
mous thanks of the Court of Directors at 
home for his thirty-five years services ; 
and therefore having had such testimonies 
of his having acted agreeably to those for 
whom he had condycted the administra- 
tion of the government of India, he had 
supposed no other person could have urged 
an accusation against him, much less have 
charged him with divers high crimes and 
misdemeanors before that House, with a 
view to make those charges the grounds 
of an impeachment before the House of 
Lords. He had lately, however, learnt 
much more than he had dreamt of in his 
philosophy, and was ready and prepared 
to meet the accusations, such as they 
were, and urged in the manner that they 
had been against him: but he begged the 
House to recollect that the charges caine 
unobtruded upon them by him or any per- 
son authorized by him; he had been for 
five years together the object of daily 
menace, attack, and invective ; and, there- 
fore, that the threat of parliamentary ven- 
geance might not hang for ever over his 
head, especially at a time of life when, 
after hishard services, he might be thought . 


desirous of courting repose, he had called 
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upon his accuser to come forward with 
any specific charge he had to urge against 
him, in order that he might meet it with 
@ specific answer, and thus put the matter 
in issue fairly and fully. He said, he had 
been sent out to India a mere school-boy, 
and had held situations there of so much 
pore and difficulty, that it was moré than 
e could presume, that with a judgment 
s0 deficient as his own, repeatedly thwarted 
and opposed as he had been, and standing 
without the benefit of that salutary advice 
and powerful assistance at hand, which 
those who held the reins of administra- 
- tion at home constantly enjoyed, there 
might not have been much of error in 
many parts of his conduct; all that he could 
claim was, a steady endeavour so to admi- 
nister the government of India as to make 
it a source of advantage and benefit to the 
Company at home, and of ease and hap- 
iness to those who lived under it abroad. 
That he had so done, he could afford am- 
ple proof; indeed, it might be established 
sufficiently by the evidence of those wit- 
nesses his accuser had summoned to give 
their testimony in support of the charges 
against him. Mr. Hastings said he was 
aware that by thus standing forward, he 
might furnish proofs of his own miscon- 
duct; but if the truth was desirable to be 
known, he thought it better to be him- 
self the speaker of it, even though the 
result should be, that it should tell against 
him. After an exordium to this tendency 
and effect, he proceeded to make Answers 
to the several Charges against him, which, 
he said, were made up, in some instances, 
of misrepresentations of facts; in others, 
of false reasonings upon them; in many, 
of partial and mutilated quotations from 
public Jetters and records; and the whole 
drawn up in such an artificial arrange- 
ment of phraseology as to convey to the 
undistinguishing eye imputations of so 
heinous a nature, that the man who could 
have been guilty of them, would deserve 
not only to forfeit his honour and his re- 
putation, but his life. He trusted, how- 
ever, he should be able to satisfy that 
House and the world of his innocence, 
and to prove beyond a doubt, that he was 
not the criminal, he had been repeatedly 
described to have been within those 
walls. 
‘Mr. Hastings produced separate and 
distinct answers to each of the several 
charges, some of which he tead himself, 
others were read by Mr. Markham, Mr. 
HHatsell, and Mr. Ley. They had pro- 
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ceeded as far as the Answer to the 16th 
Charge, when it being 11 o’clock, Mr. 
Pitt rose and said—As the evening ad- 
vanced, and Mr. Hastings had given the 
House to understand, that there still re- 
mained behind Answers to some of the 


‘Charges, one of which went into consi- 


derable length, he thought it advisable to 

move the question of adjournment then, 

proposing to hear what Mr. Hastings had 

to offer, early the next day. a 
This motion was cel to. 


May 2. Mr. Hastings appeared again 
at the bar, and replied to the 14th, 17th, 
18th, 19th, 20th, and @lst, Charges. 
After which it was ordered, That sucha 
number of Copies of Mr. Hastings’s An- 
swers be printed, as shall be sufficient for 
the use of the members. 

Mr. Burke declared his satisfaction, 
that the motion just made had been agreed 
to. As to the defence they had heard, if 
he had not been perfectly well acquainted 
with the style of the author of 1, from 
having attentively employed some years 
in the study of his works, he might per- 
haps have wondered at the request, that 
such a paper as had been just presented 
should be desired to be put on that table; 
but equal justice was certainly what it 
became that House to distribute. He 
wished, that not one word should fall 
from him or any other member, at that 
time, respecting the defence they had 
heard ; but that the House would take the 
whole proceeding into their most serious 
consideration, and make every part of it 
@ matter of grave and deliberate judg- 
ment ; for which reason he would proceed 
immediately to call and examine the wit- 
nesses in support of his charges, and 
would begin with sir Robert Barker, whom 
he meant to interrogate el eosin: his 
first Charge,—that on the subject of the 
Rohilla war. 7 

Sir Robert Barker was then called to 
the bar, and examined touching the Rohilla 
war. a 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the Reduction of the National Deét.] 
May 4. On the order of the day for going 
into a Committee on the Bill for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt, 

Mr. Sheridan rose and signified his in- 
tention of moving to postpone the question 
till that day se’nnight, and if he should 
be so successful as to prevail on the House 
to agree to that proposition, he sbould 
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then move certain resolutions grounded 
on facts, statements, and calculations to 
be found in the report of the committee 
on the public revenue. A plan for paying 
off the public debt had been published by 
a noble earl A roneage no longer a mem- 
ber of that House, and whose absence he 
had to lament upon that day. The noble 
earl’s plan appeared to him to be far 
preferable to that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which was founded 
altogether on the report to which he had 
alluded.. It was not his purpose to enter 
inte any argument respecting the principle 
of the present Bill, or to discuss the pro- 
priety of applying the surplus supposed 
to exist, in the manner therein provided: 
what he meant to go to was, the examina- 
tion of the great and important question, 
whether there actually existed any surplus 
at all? To that point he wished to draw 
their attention. The diminution of the 
public debt and the gradual alleviation of 
the public burthens, were matters well 
worthy their deliberate attention. In 
setting about such a business, however, 
plain dealing was first of all indispensably 
necessary: above all things, it behoved 
that House not to deceive themselves, to 
gloss over nothing, to avuid nothing that 
told against the desired purpose, but to 
convince the world not only of the spring 
and vigour of the national resources, but 
that the Parliament had spirit and stout- 
ness of mind enough, to dare to look the 
real situation of the country in the face. 
Under this impression it was, and not 
with any despondent ideas of the national 
resources, that he meant to call their at- 
tention to the Report on the table; and 
he conceived, that he should be able to 
prove, that it was drawn up upon errone- 
ous principles; that it was replete with 
mistaken calculations ; that the committee 
had acted under a delusion ; and that the 
effect of the whole must be fallacious, and 
not to be relied on, as the ground of a 
proceeding of so serious and important a 
nature as a bill containing and enacting a 
plan for the gradually paying off the na- 
tional debt. When he said this, he begged 
Jeave once for all to be understood, as not 
meaning to convey any imputation what- 
ever on the gentlemen who composed the 
committee ; they had acted, he was per- 
suaded, on honourable principles, and had 
rather given way to delusion themselves 
than meant to deceive or mislead the 
House. But meaning, as he did, to object 
to the report, and to disprove its state- 


_sent situation of the country.” 
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ments, he must take the liberty of declar- 
ing, that he thought the formation of the 
committee highly objectionable. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had gone 
the length of avowing, that he should not 
be ashamed to deliver lists of his own 
friends to be balloted for to form such a 
committee ; and therefore he might be 
allowed to suppose, that some of the right 
hon. gentleman’s influence was exerted in 
the selection of the gentlemen who were 
returned by the ballot. Such a commit- 
tee, so appointed and chosen, he thought 
extremely improper ; because, as every 
part and party in the House, however 
they might differ as to the best means 
of paying off the national debt, were 
undoubtedly agreed in their opinion, 
that it ought to be set about as soon as 
possible, he should have imagined, that on 
such an occasion, a fair and impartial com- 
mittee, composed of men of different sen- 
timents, and men who were as likely to 
draw out the dark side of the question as 
the light one, would have been the sort of 
committee best adapted to the occasion. 
Mr. Sheridan now proceeded to exa- 
mine the committee’s Report, the favourite 
object of which appeared to him to be, to 
hold up the measures recently taken by 
the minister of the day for the prevention 
of smuggling, as the great and principal 
cause of the supposed increase of the 
public income. The committee in the 
exordium of the Report say, ‘“ The large 
amount of the taxes proposed since the 
commencement of the late war, in addi- 
tion to the then subsisting revenue ; 
the difficulties under which the different 
branches of our commerce laboured during 
the continuance of that war, and the great 
and increasing prevalence of smuggling, 
previous to the measures recently adopted 
for its suppression, appeared to your com- 
mittee to render any averages of the 
amount of the revenue in former periods 
in a great degree inapplicable to the pre- 
The very 
reverse of this reasoning ought, in his 
mind, to have prevailed; and the com- 
mittee would have done much more wisely 
to have stated the averages of the amount 
of the revenue, and of the expenditure of 
it, in former periods, because as the Report 
stood, there appeared a statement of the 
present receipt, to which was opposed not 
the present expenditure, but the expendi- 
ture that it was supposed would be the 
expenditure of the year 1791: where, 
Mr. Sheridan asked, was the difficulty, 


a 
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since peace was no new situation to this 
country? The mode of stating the pre- 
sent receipt, which happened to be re- 
markably high and favourable, against the 
probable expenditure of a year at so great 
a distance, was a mode directly contrary 
to that ever before resorted to, as the best 
means of getting at the true situation of the 
country, and the reverse of what had been 
the conduct of a near relation of the chair- 
man of the committee (Mr. Grenville), 
who, at the close of the late war, came 
forward with a plan, in which he had ex- 


apices) declared, that he did not think 


imself at liberty to take the receipt of 
the current year, as that was the year im- 
mediately atter the conclusion of the 
peace, and of consequence a larger one 
than usual. He denied that the reasoning 
of the right hon. gentleman on the present 
produce of the revenue paid into the Ex- 
chequer, had been just or correct: the 
mode of argument resorted to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘to prove 
the increasing receipt, had been, by com- 
galt one quarter with another, and in- 
erring, that in proportion to the excess 
of one quarter over another, so would be 
the excess of one year over another: that 
sort of argument he considered as weak 
and fallacious; and the last quarter’s re- 
ceipt proved it. 

f the excessive amount of our taxes 
and public debts, concerning which he 
might perhaps think rather singularly, he 
should not hesitate to declare, that such 
an immense burthen was thereby imposed 
upon the country, that it became almost 
impossible for that House, on any occasion, 
to withhold the supplies: so much, indeed, 
was mortgaged tothe public creditor, that 
it could scarcely be done without creating 
an alarm of a nature extremely injurious 
to the national credit; and therefore, if 
it was to do over again, he, for one, should 
oppose the entering into any bargain with 
the Crown forthe grant of a stipulated 
civil list revenue, since that, added to the 
other circumstance, fettered that House 
in its votes, and in so much took away 
from thir rights. If, therefore, the right 
hon. gentleman was correct in his plan, he 
was fighting not only for the revenue, but 
for the constitution of his country, which 
was certainly very laudable. Mr. Sheridan 
contradicted the favourite position of 
the committee, in their Report, that the 
recent increase in the reccipt of the 
revenuc, had been owing to the measures 
latcly taken to preventsmuggling, Hemen- 
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tioned sugar and several other articles to 

prove this assertion: indeed he knew not 

how those measures could in ary respect 

be said to have tended to the increase of 

the revenue, unless it was in the effect of 

the commutation tax; and so generally 

adinitted at this time was the pernicious- 

ness of that measure, that he supposed 
they should hear some alteration of it pro- 
posed even during the present sessioa, 
since no man need do more thar look at 
the very sensible pamphlet written by Mr. 
Rous, to be convinced of the absurdity of 
that tax ; which tended to send such im- 
mense sums out of the country in a trade, 
which in point of export had before been 
greatly against us. Mr. Sheridan took 
notice also of the pamphlet of Mr. Baring, 
styling him a man high in situation at the 
India-house, and who boasted in his writ- 
ings that he enjoyed the confidence of 
ministers. Mr. Baring professed to be 
the advocate of the tax ; but his arguments 
appeared to tell the other way, and that 
very forcibly; for what could be more 
self-evident, than that it was in the highest 
degree impolitic to encourage the import 
and use of a foreign luxury, the introduc- 
tion of which was earried to such an 
extent in consequence of the commuta- 
tion tax, that according to Mr. Baring’s 
account, four millions of money would be 
wanted of the public to enable the Com- 
pany to carry on the trade. This, he be- 
lieved, was an over-statement ; as doubt- 
less, 1,400,000/. would do; but that sum 
the Company must borrow of the Bank, 
and the public be the security, which was 
exactly the same as if they had lent it 
themselves. He objected to the state- 
ment of the produce of that tax, and said, 
that the committee had taken credit ior 
matters which could not be reckoned any 
more after they had been once received, 
as they would not be paid again. 

Some false calculations had arisen also 
In respect to. the game duties, the pvust- 
horse-tax receipt, glove-duty receipt, the 
duty on medicines, the shop-tax, and the 
tax on attornies. Indeed, a considerable 
sum might be deducted from the total of 
their several amounts of produce ; and so 
much ought to be taken from the calcu- 
lated receipt in the report, because it had 
been erroneously assumed. The inefiicacy 
of the glove-tax, might prove the futility 
of every one of the same sort, which could 
never be made productive but by means 
so arbitrary that the House ought not to 
agree to them, At present, the ghove duty 
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was 80 Ree evaded, that almost every 
man who purchased a pair of gloves, 
would consider it as a species of shoplift- 
ing to take the stamp out of the shop with 
him. The system of extending taxation 
by stamps, to such articles as the principle 
of a stamp duty would not apply to, was 


‘absurd in the extreme: stamping law pro- 


ceedings and other documents, was a good 
idea ; the stamp gave a weight, a sanction, 
and an authority, where so applied; but 
could that be said of gloves, or of all the 
trumpery of a perfumer’s shop to which 
they were now about to extend stamp 
dutics? would a stamp legalize pomatum, 
er give validity to lavender water? With 
regard to the proposed tax on hair -powder, 
the right hon. gentleman had borrowed it 
from a noble friend of his (the earl of 
Surrey ), who had paid his contribution to 
it by suggesting and proposing the ob- 
noxious tax. What a vast number of 
years had they to look forward, even ad- 
mitting that the committee had been 
founded in all their arguments, before the 
completion of their wonderful designs ; 
the present members of the House would 
be departed, and their political existence 
terminated! They, the old grey-bearded 
stewards, who had rack-rented the tenants, 
distrained their goods, and levied- execu- 
tions, would be then no more, but would 
have left the new parliament like a young 
heir, to come into possession of a clear 
unincumbered estate. The committee had 
indeed taken their average, in respect to 
the article of malt: an hon. baronet had 
observed, that a great number of Exche- 
quer-bills were out, and that disadvantages 
would arise from that circumstance in case 
of any sudden emergency; adding, that 
when a noble lord (North) had only 
4,800,000/. out, he paid off 700,0002. out 
ofthe number. To prove that the receipt 
would increase under the different heads 
or articles, it seemed sufficient to remark, 
that in every one of the reasonings a 
proviso was foisted in, and that in fact 
your “ if,” was your only surplus maker. 
With respect to the navy expenditures, 
the paper signed by an hon. baronet (Sir 
C. Middleton) was a voucher that seemed 
unwillingly to speak the truth. He de- 
clared, that he thought 1,800,000/. for the 
navy establishment, was putting it too low, 
even for a year of peace: he reminded 
the House, that our situation was different 
now from what it had been at the end of 
the war before the last: we could then 


rest in security with a much smaller naval 
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force than was now necessary for our pro- 
tection: the national glory and honour 
were at that day sufficient guards for the 
kingdom: now, alas! our situation was 
different; though our efforts had been 
wonderful during the war, still it was te 
be remembered, that we had proved 
unsuccessful; we required therefore a 
stronger navy than was before deemed 
necessary. When the system of fortifica- 
tion lately proposed was reprobated, the 
House would recollect, they were all 
agrecd in the premises, that it was right to 
protect the dock-yards, but they deemed 
the conclusion drawn from those premises 
te be false ; and when it was proposed by 
the noble Duke at the head of the Ord- 
nance, to defend the dock-yards by anew- 
fangled mode, that mode was rejected, and 
it was determined to defend them in the 
old-fashioned vulgar way, by a strong 
navy. He, at the time, and he believed 
many other gentlemen expected, that 
though they had refused the money asked 
for fortifications, some of it would be 
applied to strengthening our navy: the 
navy estimate was too low fur a peace 
establishment, the situation and circum- 
stances of other states considered. Ob- 
jectionable also was the idea of calling out 
but a third of the militia, and glaring the 
impolicy of disgusting the country gen- 
tlemen upon a subject with which they 
ought always to be kept in humour; as it 
was upon their taking commissions in the 
militia, that its respectability; its constitu- 
tfonal essence, and its true character, de- 
pended. | 

France might assign an_ excellent 
reason for disbanding a part of her army: 
strengthened by alliances, she might rest 
secure with a small military force: nay, 
the French ministers would be justified, in 
advising their monarch considerably to 
reduce the navy, because they might well 
say, ** Holland is connected with your 
Nlajesty as an ally, and the navy of Hol- 
land is in effect your navy.” But far 
different was the case with us; we might 
almost be described to have but one foe, 
and that the whole world; while we were 
scarcely in alliance with our own etnpire. 
There were many expenses which pro- 
bably would come on the public before 
the year 1791, of which the committee 
had not taken the leust notice in their 
Report. Although the fortifications pro- 
posed had been rejected, yet-every body 
knew, that some fortifications there must 
be. They consequcntly would ccst some- 
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thing. Another expense was the civil list; 
for it was pretty generally understood, that 
his Majesty stood in need of the whole 
900,000/. for his own expenditure. It was 
idle, therefore, to shut their eyes against 
the necessity.of an increase ; the establish- 
ment of the other branches of the Royal 
family, mc taecpete the establishment of 
prince William, who could not be expected 
to live upon a captain’s pay, and certain 
events which might take place in the 
family (if alliances with virtue and good- 
ness were desirable), would prove that 
necessity. There was also another reason 
which he had mentioned once before, and 
that was, the increase of the income of 
the Prince of Wales, which must be soon 
attended to. A third was a subject which 
he was sorry to see had so far changed its 
impression on their feelings, that though 
the bare mention of it used to call forth 
all their sensibility, it was now heard with 
the coldest sdificrenee: he meant the 
American loyalists; men to whom the 
faith of | ican was solemnly pledged. 
These additions to the expenditure, added 
to various others, amounted to 4,000,000/., 
to pay which, he saw nothing in the Report 
but army savings that could be depended 
on. As to lotteries, which were repre- 
sented as the boasted means of resource, 
these were, in his mind, the most profli- 
gate and pernicious, and at the same time 
the most disadvantageous means of raisin 

money which could be resorted to. With 
regard to the public accountants paying in 
their balances, he imagined there was not 
any great sum to be gained that way; at 
least the right hon. gentleman must be 
aware, that there was also money to be 


paid back again by the Exchequer, so. 


that probably the balance between the two 
could not be very large. | 

The idea of the unclaimed dividends at 
the Bank, the House would recollect, had 
heen treated with derision in a former 
debate, and were not to be counted upon ; 
and as to the crown lands, they ought not, 
in his opinion, to be regulated or disposed 
of without the especial consent of the 
Prince of Wales. With respect to in- 
suring the due collection of taxes, that 
was a fair object, if fairly managed: but 
he had heard of some regulations to be 
proposed relating to a particular branch 
of commerce, which were so arbitrary and 
despotic, that if they passed, the revenue 
might be said to ale war against the 
constitution. And what were the means 
whereby the sum wanted to commence 
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‘the plan with was to be had? At present | 


it was clear there was no sutplus; and the 
only means which suggested themselves , 
to him were, a loan of a million for the 
especial purpose: for the right hon. gen- : 
tleman might say with the person in the 
comedy, ‘1f you won’t lend me the money, 
how can I pay you:’ To that means per- 
haps it would be best to resort ; but certain 
he was, that to rely upon the Report on the 
table, and to proceed with a bill founded 
upon such fallacious principles and such 
erroneous reasoning, would be the height 
of rashness and presumption: it would be 
trusting too much to chance; and would 
ill become that House to countenance 
such conduct if the right hon. gentleman 
were himself imprudent enough to risk it: 
if he did, he would act like a school- 
boy, who, for the sake of getting at fruit, 
grasped at the first branch which he could 
reach, and not only pulled down the un- 
ripe fruit, but destroyed also the blossom, 
the bud, and the bough, the hopes of a 
future crop. Mr. Sheridan having gone 
through the whole of his argument upon the 
Report, produced a string of Resolutions 
which, he said, asserted undeniable facts, 
and therefore could not be negatived: if, 
however, any gentleman should move the 
order of the day upon them, he would 
move them again during the course of the 
ensuing day. 

._ Mr. W. W. Grenville observed, that 
from a conviction that the hon. gentleman’s 
propositions would prove groundless, he 
should meet them with a determined ne- 
gative. He could not follow the hon. 
gentleman through the whole of every 
part of his argument, nor could he pretend 
to enliven his speech with turns of wit 
and pleasantry; he had not the talent 
which the hon. gentleman so happily pos- 
sessed, of making even a dull subject en- 
tertaining ; but he would take notice of 
the chief of his objections to the Report. 
With regard to what the hon. gentleman 
had said, in objection to the manner of 
forming the committee, he felt not the 
force of it; exclusive of its being the duty 
of every man religiously to adhere to truth 
in all situations, he had felt it his duty to 
do so on an occasion in which the first 
interests of the country were so deeply 
concerned. He believed every one of the 
committee had felt this; and sure he was 
that he had felt it himself, and had endea- 
voured, by the most sedulous attention to 
the subject, to make himself master of it, 
and to be able to communicate to the 
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House calculations founded on certain 
and indisputable principles. He was per- 
suaded that he had done so, and that the 
Report was to be depended on. Con- 
scious of this, he had been somewhat sur- 
prised at hearing objections stated to it 
soon after it had been laid upon the table. 
The hon. gentleman had given notice long 
since of his intention to go into a discus- 
sion of its contents. He had waited for 
this discussion under some violence to his 
pore tiJl that hour; and had seen the 
on. gentleman rise and put it off day. after 
day, week after week, and he believed he 
might say month after month; for it was 
on the 16th of March, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had signified his intention of ani- 
madverting upon it. He was happy, how- 
ever, that the day was at last come; and 
the more especially, as after all the time 
which the hon. gentleman had taken, and 
all his ingenuity and talents, he had not 
been able to disprove the calculations, or 
to obviate the reasonings contained in the 
Report. 
_ The hon. gentleman had alluded toa 
person extremely dear to him on every 
account (Mr. Grenville), who had been 


alluded to by an hon. baronet in a former 


debate: the hon. baronet had mentioned 
a pamphlet universally believed to have 
been written under that person’s inspec- 
tion. At the time of writing the pamphlet 
Mr. Grenville was in no office, and had 
not the means of getting at the facts in 
question with any accuracy. |The hon. 
gentleman had magnified and misrepre- 
sented the fact: he had stated Mr. Gren- 
ville as coming down to that House, and 
opening a plan for a peace establishment ; 
the fact was not so. Another thing the 
hon. gentleman had said was, that he ex- 
pected some alteration would be proposed 
during the course of the present session in 
the commutation-tax. He knew not to 
whom the hon. gentleman alluded, or who 


it was that he-expected would come for- ; 


ward with any such proposition: he be- 
lieved that no such intention was enter- 
tained ; but if any attempt should be made, 
either to repeal the commutation-tax or 
to alter it so as to abandon its principle, 
he pledged himself to oppose any such 
attempt to the utmost of his power: being 
convinced that the measure was salutary, 
and that it had already answered its end. 
In justification of the committee avoiding 
to take an average of several years incume, 
he should now beg leave to read the fol- 
lowing passage, from the exordium to the 
(VOL. XXV. } 
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Report, which the hon. gentleman had 
omitted to notice, and which he conceived 
to be an ample justification: “* On the 
other hand, they did not think themselves 
competent to discuss the various contin- 
gencies which may in future operate to 
the increase or diminution of the public 
income. A-revenue so complicated in its 
nature, and depending so much on the— 
various branches of un extensive com- 
merce, must always be liable to temporary 
fluctuations, even although no circum- 
stances should arise to occasion any per- 
manent alteration in its produce. Your 
committee have therefore judged it proper, 
te submit to the wisdom of the House this 
extensive consideration, and to state in 
this Report the present amount of the 
public income, as resulting from the 
papers before them.” | 
ot in any one of the objections had 
the hon. gentleman been founded, ex- 
cepting only in regard to the produce of 
the medicine duty, which he was ready to 
admit had been overcharged to the amount 
of 10,000/. out of $0,000/. In regard to 
several other objections, the hon. gentle- 
man had not reasoned fairly, or with that 
candour to which the committee were in- 
titled; and particularly, in respect to the 
assessments upon the window tax, the sur- 
charges and the discharges. With respect 
to the post-horse tax, and the game- 
licence tax, he had not correctly repre- 
sented the Report. ‘The reason why, in 
the average of the malt-duty produce, 
they had omitted one year, was, because 
it was notorious that this year had been a 
year of famine. Would any man, directed 
to take the average of the insurance of 
houses or lives in the metropolis, include 
either the fire of London year, or the year 
of the plague? They had not included 
the last quarter in their average, because 
it was impossible for them so to have done 
before the quarter was complete, and the 
papers were made out: if they had done 
so, instead of 2,600,000/. the amount 
would have been 2,850,000/., so that he 
should have had 250,000/. surplus to set 
against the overcharge on the medicine 
duty, or any other trifling error. | 
Mr. Beaufoy said, that he felt it his 
duty to cue himself from the accu- 
sations brought against him by the hon. 
gentleman, in cominon with the rest of 
the members that composed the com- 
mittee. Had the committee been guilty 
of the conduct imputed to them, they 
would have but little consulted either 
[4 ¥] 
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their own honour or that of his right hon. 
friend, to whose wishes they were charged 
with having shewn an unfair partiality in 
their Report. The committee had, ‘he 
flattered himself, acted in the only manner 
in which they were bound to act; and the 
hon. gentleman bad taken a great deal of 
pains, to bring a censure upon them for 
restraining themselves to the limits of the 
inquiry committed to them by the House, 
and had complained of them for not 
going into inquiries on subjects that were 
entirely foreign to their instructions. But 
the fact was, the committee had so com- 
pletely fulfilled their duty, that the hon. 
gentleman could find no complaint against 
them without going beyond the limits to 
which their duty restrained them. The 
hon. gentleman had attempted to speak 
lightly of the success which attended the 


measures adopted for the suppression of | 


smuggling; he himself admitted, that 
when compared to the farther success 
which might be expected from it, he was 
of his opinion. Of the Commutation-act 
he still retained his original sentiments, 
fortified and confirmed by experience ; 
and as to the hon. gentleman’s objections, 
that it had tended to increase the con- 
sumption of a foreign luxury, that, he ob- 
served, was by no meuns the point of view 
in which it was to be considered :. the con- 
sideration ought to be, whether that article 
of luxury ought to be brought into this 
country by English seamen or by fo- 
reigners and outlaws; whether it ought to 
afford a profit to the East India Company 
or to the smuggler? He stated several 
improvements which had already taken 
place in the duty on spirits, in which, on 
the home distillery, there had been an in- 
crease of above 100,000/.; and in the im- 
portation, of 150,000/. He went into the 
whole system of the revenue, pointing 
out not only the improvements which had 
been made, but those still within our 
reach, paiticularly so soon as the Legisla- 
ture had opened its eyes to the absurdity 
of employing persons in offices of great 
trouble and temptation without a salary 
adequate to the comforts, or even the 
support of life. Upon the whole, so far 
was it from the truth, that there was no 
stress to be laid upon any prospect of far- 
ther advantages from the suppression of 
smuggling, that in fact, the benefits already 
derived from it were by no means to be 
compared to what might be expected from 
farther exertions. Too unjust, and con- 
sequently too severe, were the insinuations 
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made by the hon. gentleman (Mr. She- 
ridan) against the committee; and he 
flattered himself that he by no means de- 
served any share of reproach for his public 
conduct: he did not employ himself in 
delivering florid harangues, or attempt to 
display any splendid talents for the ad- 
miration and entertainment of the House ; 
his principal object was, by close and 
assiduous inquiry and investigation, to 
furnish the means of real advantage to 
his country, by improving her commerce, 
and increasing her revenue. 


without a division. 
solved itself into a committee, and went 
through the several clauses. After the 
House had resumed, 


Mr. Sheridan suffered the motion to go 
The House then re- 


Mr. Sheridan moved the following 


Resolutions : 


1. * That the expected annual amount 


of the national income, stated in the Re- 
port of the Secret Committee appointed 
to inquire into the public income and ex- 
penditure, appears in no respect to have 
been calculated upon the average receipts 
of the number of years, but is estimated 
upon the produce of one year only, and 
fixed at the amount of the same, with the 
addition of the probable increase upon the 
new taxes. 2, That it appears that the 
account of the annual expenditure, as op- 
posed to the amount of the public income 
so calculated, is not a statement of the 
present existent expenditure, or of that 


which must exist for some years to come, 


but is formed from the probable reduc- 


tions which it is allegcd will have taken 

e towards the end of the year 179}, 
in the prospect of a permanent peace. 
3. That the different branches of revenue, 
in the period upon which the future is 
calculated, appear to have been singularly 
productive, particularly in the customs, 
and greatly to have exceeded the amount 
of the preceding year, with which alone it 
is contrasted. 4. That it does not appear 
that any means were taken, nor informa- 
tion called for, nor any examination en- 
tered into by the said committee, in order 
to ascertain whether such increase of re- 
venue had arisen from causes which were 
likely to have a permanent operation, or 
otherwise. 5. That such an investigation 
is indispensably necessary before this 
House can, with confidence, calculate, 
by the produce of one year, the supposed 
future amount of the public income. 
6. That the uncertainty of estimating, by 
such a criterion, the expected future pro- 
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duce of the revenue, is still more evident, 
upon a comparison of the quarter ending 
the 5th of April last, with the same 
quarter in the preceding year, upon 
which the future income is calculated ; by 
which comparison it appears that the 
amount of the latter quarter is inferior by 
the sum of 188,215/. 13s. 4d. in the branch 
of the customs, to the former. 7. That 
in the said Report there are certain arti- 
cles of receipt erroneously stated, as 

roper to be added to the future annual 
income, and other articles of expense 
erroneously omitted to be added to the 
expenditure. 8. That the sum voted, and 

to be voted, for the service of the year 
- 1786, including the interest and charges 
of the public debts, considerably exceeds 
the sum of 15,397,471/. 9. That the 
means by which the deficiency is to be 
made good, arise from aids and debts 
which belong to the present year only. 
10. That there is no surplus income what- 
ever applicable to the reduction of the 
public debt now existing. - That a surplus 
of income in the ensuing quirters can 
arise only by the renewal of a loan for an 
extraordinary million, borrowed upon 
. Exchequer-bills in the last, and charged 
upon the supply of the present year, and 
which loan it would be unnecessary to 
make but for the purpose of procuring the 
said surplus. That any extraordinary 
increase of Exchequer-bills, contrary to 
former practice in time of peace, is an 
inexpedient anticipation of that assistance 
which the Government might receive in 
the case of any circumstance rendering it 
necessary to strengthen the state of our 
national preparation. 11. That the saving 
to the public upon the interest of money 
borrowed in this way is rendered impro- 
bable or precarious by the necessity which 
will arise for the more speedy issuing such 
bills, in order that the object for which 
the loan 1s made may be punctually and 
effectually answered; nor even, should 


such saving accrue, will it compensate for: 


the disadvantage above stated. 12. That 
admitting that, by the foregoing means, 
the expected surplus will arise u,on the 
three quarters next ensuing, and that 
thenceforward one million annually is to 
be applied to the reduction:of the debt, it 
appears that there will then be an interval 
of nearly four years before the commence- 
ment of that permanent peace establish- 
ment, which is to furnish, in the reduction 
of its services, 900,000/. of the expected 
willion surplus. 13. That in this period 
7 ' 
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it appears from the vouchers annexed to 
the suid Report, and other papers before 
this House, that a sum, amounting to 
4,010,000/., besides two millions due to 
the Bank, making together the sum of . 
6,010,000/. will be deficient and want- - 
ing, over and above the stated annual in- 
come. 14. That for this sum of 6,010,0004. 
there appears to be no adequate provision 
or resource.” 
The motions were all negatived. 


May 12. On the order of the day for 
reconsidering the report of the National 
Debt Bill, 

Mr. Fux rose to move a clause, which 
he thought would conduce to the improve- 
ment of the Bill. His great objection had _ 
been to the making the Sinking Fund to 
be created by the Bill unalienable in time 
of war from the purpose of paying off the 
debt, and the objection rested on the diffi- 
culty the country might be thereby thrown 
into in consequence of being obliged to 
make a new loan. What he should wish, 
therefore, was, that whenever a new loan | 
should hereafter be made, the minister-. 
should come forward, and not only pro- 
pose taxes that were efficacious and pro- 
ductive to pay the interest of the loan, 
but also sufficient to make good to the 
Sinking Fund, what should have been 
taken from it, and likewise to empower 
the commissioners to accept the loan, or 
so much of it as they should have cash,- 
belonging to the public, in their hands to 
pay for. Mr. Fox explained this latter 
part of his object by stating, that he meant 
that if, when anew loan of six millions 
was proposed, there should be one million 
in the hands of the commissione’s, in such 
case the commissioners, should take a mil- 
lion of the loan, and the dunus or douceur 
upon that million should be received by 
them for the public; so that in fact the 
public would only have five millions to 
borrow. Having expatiated for some little 
time on the benefit and advantages that 
would accrue to the public from this plan, 
and stated that he had shewn his intro- 
duced clause to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who approved it, and thought 
exactly as he did on the subject, and that 
the Bill so amended would be a-.good pre- 
cept to posterity to follow up in example, 
Mr. Fox brought up the clause empower- 
ing the commissioners, in case of a new 
loan, to take as much of it on behalf of the 
public, as they had money in their hands 
to satisfy. | 
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Mr. Pitt declared, that he felt asingular 
degree of satisfaction in rising to give his 
hearty concurrence to the motion of the 
right hon. gentleman; and he hoped he 
would excuse him if he declined at present 
entering into any discussion of what might 
have been the grounds of former dif- 
ferences of opinion on the subject of the 
~ Bill, while it remained a matter of specu- 
lation ; it was enough for him, that in the 
carrying the measure into practice, they 
were both agreed. He was peculiarly 
happy to find a motion of this nature 
come from the right hon. gentleman, be- 
cause it proved to him that the idea he 
had entertained of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s opinion on the subject was an erro- 
neous one. He bad, he confessed, ima- 
gined that the right -hon. gentleman 
objected to the principle of making the 
fund unalienable, on grounds much less 
liberal and politic than those on which it 
now appeared his opinion rested. He ap- 
prehended that it was the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s principle that the whole of the 
fund, as well the annual million as the 
accruing interest, should be liable at all 
times of difficulty to be applied to the 
‘current service. Supposing this to be the 
sentiment of the right hon. gentleman, he 
could not but disagree with him, as he 
thought in that case there would be but a 
very remote prospect of ever being able 
to accomplish the end for which the fund 
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by the state from itself, and there would be 
no additional burthen except merely what 
was necessary to pay the interest of it. In 
another point of view, he also highly ap- 
plauded the principle of the clause, inas- 
much as it had a strong tendency to fortify 
and give stability to the whole institution. 
The chief apprehension that could arise in 
the minds of those who wished well to this 
institution, was, that it might afford a 
temptation to future ministers, in times of 
distress, to apply the fund to the exigen- 
cies of Government, in order to relieve 
themselves from the painful necessity of 
doing their duty in raising the eupplies. 
Now, this amendment would be a means 
of preventing any such temptation, be- 
cause, without interferirg with the main 
purpose of the establishment, every advan- 
tage that could result to a minister by 
diverting the money to the current ser- 
vices might be obtained. He joined with 
the right hon. gentlemen in hoping that 
posterity would take an example from the 
present moment, and persevere in the . 
perfection of that object which was now 
begun; and he thought it no inauspicious 
omen, for the ultimate success of the plan, 
that its propriety and necessity had been 
so obvious as to overcome the spirit and 
prejudice of party, and to create an unani- 
mity and concurrence of sentiment in per- 
sons, who, he was sure more from accident 
than inclination, were in general of aif- 


was to be instituted. But whatever might | ferent opinions; and what was still further 
be his objection to such a principle as this, ; remarkable was, that this unanimity was 
he could, he said, have. none to that which | chiefly conspicuous in a part of the busi- 
dictated the present motion, He pointed | ness, which in his opinion seemed princi- 
out the advantages that might result from | pally calculated to secure permanence and 
‘such a clause in the Bill in time of war. | stability to this great and most desirable 


He supposed a six million loan was to be 
necessary, and that the commissioners had 
to receive for that year, two millions, it 
would follow that only four millions would 
be necessary to be raised by subscription, 
by which means there would be a saving, 
not only of the Jonus on the two millions 
to be supplied by the commissioners, but 
of a-considerable part of the donus on those 
four millions that were to be subscribed, 
‘because Government having a resource 
for so large a part of the whole sum would 
be less in the power of the monied people, 
and would of course be able to conclude a 
bargain on more easy terms. Such a 
method of applying the money in the 
hands of the commissioners, would be a 
means of preventing the actual increase of 
the debts due to the public creditors, be- 
cause it would literally be a loan borrowed 


! 


institution. 

Mr. Fox explained what his former 
argument had been, and shewed that he 
had been uniform in his objection to the 
Bil as it originally stood; altered as it 
was, he considered it as much improved. 

The clause was read and agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Wine Ex- 
cise Bill.] May 5. The order of the day 
being read for going into a committee to 
consider of the duties upon wine, the 
House resolved itself into the said com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the House were al- 
ready in possession of the general idea, 
which was to transfer a part of the present 
duty on wines from the customs, to which 
they now belonged, to the excise. That 
there were great and extensive frauds 
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practised in this trade was a thing which, 
no gentleman could possibly doubt, who 
was informed that the legal importation of 
wine at present was very considerably less 
than it had been 36 years ago, and at the 
same time considered that the actual con- 
sumption was in reality prodigiously in- 
creased. He stated the amount of the 
importation on average taken at several 
different times, by which it appeared that, 
admitting the consumption at present to 
be only equal to what it was 36 years ago, 
the revenue lost upwards of 280,000/. an- 
nually by the frauds which it suffered, 
The gentlemen on the other side of the 
House affected to differ with him in opi- 
nion on the subject of the national finances; 
they attempted to represent them in co- 
lours less flattering than those in which 
they appeared to him. But still, though 
in this respect they differed, there was one 
principle in which they could not but be 
of the same opinion, namely, that what- 
ever might be the true and exact state of 
the revenue, yet unquestionably such was 
the general situation of the country, that 
there was no exertion to be spared to- 
wards rendering it as productive as pos- 
sible, and that it was the duty of the Le- 
gislature to adopt every means for its 
effectual collection that the liberties and 
ease of the people would admit. A pro- 
gan in some degree similar to that which 
-he was about to make, had formerly been 
in contemplation, and there was then so 
violent an opposition made to it, that it 
was thought proper to abandon it. The 
grounds of that opposition, if they were 
really well founded, appeared to him such 
as no considerations of revenue could or 
ought to countervail. It was then ob- 
jected, that the proposal, if carried into 
ettect, would be attended with such a num- 
ber of bad consequences as to render it 
absolutely inconsistent with the constitu- 
tion and good policy to adopt it; that it 
would be attended with a prodigious ex- 
pense ; that it would subject the people to 
a degree of slavery, by making their houses 
accessible at will to the officers of excise ; 
and that, by increasing to a most extrava- 
gant degree, the number of those officers, 
it would add an insurmountable bulwark 
to the influence of the Crown in elections. 
He flattered himself no person could im- 
.pute to him an inclination to diminish the 
force of those objections, provided they 
were well founded; but he trusted, that 
when gentleizen considered the different 
circumstances of the times, they would 
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j find, that however it was on the former 
occasion thought necessary to give way to 
the popular clamoor which was then ex- 
cited against it, yet at the present day 
there could be no reason for doing so. 
Indeed, the grounds of that popular cla- 
mour had long since lost their foundation. 
The excise, which. at that time was ony 
in its infancy, was now become pretty well 
understood ; and it had been found by ex- 
perience, to be the most effectual and the 
least expensive method of collecting such 
parts of the public revenue as it could with 
propriety be applied to. As to the ex- 
pense of the measure now in agitation, it 
would amount to no more than 12 or 
13,000/. per annum, a sam by no means 
to be put in competition with the frauds 
which it was intended to prevent; and the 
number of excisemen to be added would 
not be greater than 167, or thereabouts. 
Such an increase in the number, even were 
they entitled to vote at elections, would 
be extremely inconsiderable either in pro- 
portion to the advantage expected to ac- 
crue from the plan, or to the numbers at 
present employed. But, indeed, so much 
were former prejudices against this mode 
dissipated, that he did really expect,’ on 
the present occasion, when gentlemen had 
given themselves time to take a cool and 
temperate view of the business, he should 
have but very few, if any, dissenting voices 
against this proposal. He proceeded to 
explain the several ways by which the 
fraud in this branch was practised : a con- 
siderable part of it arose from the smug- 
giing in foreign wine, without the duty, 
but a far greater portion arose from 
the brewage and adulteration of wine at 
home. From hence it followed, that no 
provisions could possibly be adopted in 
the customs, effectually to remedy the 
abuse ; and it became absolutely necessary 
to subject the trade in some degree to the 
regulations of excise. He had, during the 
course of the preceding session, introduced 
a new check upon the smuggling of fo- 
reign wine, by making it necessary for 
every ship londed with that article to pro- 
duce a manifest of the quantity, signed by 
the consul at the port where it was shipped. 
The way in which the new regulations of 
excise should attach, would be by sub- — 
jecting wine to a survey, and taking of 
stock, and to a permit on the transit from | 
place to place. By this means, the in- 
ternal manufacture would become liable 
to the same duty as the foreign importa- 
tion, and it would be found difficult to 
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commit the frauds in that branch which 
were at present practised. Even inde- 
pendently of considerations of finance, the 
general interests of commerce called loudly 
for some effectual prevention of this great 
abuse. The manufacture of home-made 
wine was in itself one by no means entitled 
to, ay indulgence ; whereas by suppressing 
it (which the rendering it inevitably liable 
to the same duties as the wines imported, 
would in a great degree effect), a greater 
demand would arise for foreign wines, 
and by these means a more extensive 
market be opened for our manufactures in 
exchange ; and so in return for a fraudu- 
lent trade, which did not contribute to 
the commercial welfare of the nation, and 
the only object of which was to increase 
the property of the individual by the im- 
position of a spurious article of consump- 
tion, which cheated both the consumer 
and the revenue, we should have an op- 
portunity of circulating our various fabrics, 
in which the industry, the capital, and the 
navigation of the country were employed, 
and disposing of our woollens, our cottons, 
and our hardware, while at the same time 
we were improving the revenue by the use 
of a commodity which could not so easily 
elude the duty, as that miserable substitute 
which at present was imposed upon us, 
and which, he apprehended, no gentleman 
would wish to see continued, either from 
motives of a commercial or a convivial 
nature. This would be the consequence 
if the new regulation should tran$fer the 
consumption from the home wine to the 
foreign; but if it should only operate to 
Jessen the consumption, then it would have 
this good effect; 1t would occasion a con- 
siderable increase in the distillery and 
brewery branches, which, besides being 
articles highly contributory to the revenue, 
were also closely connected with that great 
object of national importance, agriculture. 
He should expect to find the gentlemen 
Opposite as anxious as he could possibly 
' be, to forward and promote a measure 
which promised to yield such advantages ; 
for on them it was particularly incumbent 
so to do, because by that means they 
would, in some measure, give a proof of 
their sincerity in the desponding represen- 
tation they were so fond of holding out of 
the state of our finance. It would be un- 
pardonable in the extreme for gentlemen 
who used such language, and who endea- 
voured on all occasions to express their 
apprehensions that a deficiency of income 
would be found in the place of that surplus 
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which he had promised, to omit any mea- 
sures which were at all-consistent with the 
constitution and good policy, to change 
that deficiency which they expected, into 
that surplus which every friend of the 
country must naturally wish for. For his 
part, though he had no apprehensions of 
a deficiency, but was firmly persuaded that 
there was an existing surplus, yet he could 
by no means relinquish an opportunity of 
adding still farther to that surplus, when 
it could be done in a way so congenial, not 
only to the actual practice in many in- 
stances, but also to every principle of 
commerce aud revenue. He was per- 
suaded that if alarms had gone abroad on 
the subject of this plan, they must have 
arisen from misinformation; for it would 
appear to every gentleman, af soon as he 
should have explained how far it was to 
extend, and in what manner it was to 
operate, that any clamours or apprehen- 
sions on the ground of iptroducing a system 
of slavery, by opening the doors of all in- 
dividuals indiscriminately to the officers of 
the excise, were by no means well founded. 
In the first place, there was no intention 
of making it a general excise, it being to 
be confined to those persons solely who 
dealt in wine; and so far from giving 
power to the excisemen to enter all dwell- 
ing-houses, it would not even subject the 
dwellings of the dealers themselves, but 
only their entered cellars and warehouses, 
to be searched. The committee would 
see by this how extremely confined in ex- 
tent this new regulation would be; for, in 
fact, even of those on whom it was to 
operate, but a very few would have reason 
to complain of their situation being chang- 
ed; for those who dealt in wine by retail, 
of whom there were in the kingdom about 
5,000, having, in general, licences for sell- 
ing spirituous liquors, their houses were 
liable to be entered by the officers to take 
stock on their spirits, and therefore they 
could have no plea whatsoever arising from 
any new inconvenience to which they were 
to become liable. 

As for the wholesale dealers, they were 
a very respectable body of men, and every 
caution ought to be used to avoid laying 
them under any unnecessary restraints or 
inconveniencies: but it was to be observed, 
that to such of them as dealt fairly with 
the revenue, and regularly paid the duty, 
the new regulation would be a benefit in- 
stead of the contrary; because, bY laying 
the unfair dealer under fresh difficulties, 
he would be relieved from the effects of a 
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competition so unequal and destructive as 
that must always be in which the honest 
merchant has to contend with the smug- 
gler. But surely the interests of the frau- 
dulent trader ought not to be so far con- 
sidered as to weigh against a measure 
which, by compelling him to do justice to 
the public, should hold out the fairest 
prospects of adding most prodigiously to 
the reveriue. There would be some diffi- 
culty attending the enforcing this regula- 
tion on the sale of wine in bottles, but all 
imaginable care should be taken to render 
it as little inconvenient as possible to the 
trader. He hoped that gentlemen would 
not take advantage of unpopular names 
or worn-out prejudices, to create an aver: 
sion and excite an opposition to a measure 
which afforded a prospect of such signal 
advantage. Mr. Bite moved, ‘* That the 
duty payable on all sorts of wine in this 
kingdom do cease. That instead of the 
said duties, there be paid the sum ‘of 
$51. 14s. per ton on all French wines im- 
ported; and the sum of I7/. 17s. on all 
other wines imported.” . : 

Mr. Alderman Hammet disapproved of 
suffering a king’s officer to be the sole 
judge between the subject and the Crown 
in cases in which questions deeply affecting 
the interests and property of individuals 
’ were involved. He must refuse his con- 
sent to any bill avowedly calculated to 
extend the excise laws. He, however, 
meant nothing disrespectful to the gentle- 
men who sat at the Board of Excise: he 
believed that they discharged their duty 
faithfully and ably; he knew several of 
them, and highly esteemed their charac- 
ters. He submitted whether, by suffering 
an appeal to the court of King’s-bench, to 
be tried by a jury, they would not take 
out the sting of the excise ? 

Mr. W. Stanhope thought the regulation 
might affect the merchants of Hull, his 
constituents, in a very unfair manner; 
since all of them dealt in wine in a certain 
degree, though it was not their general 
trade. They received wines in exchange 
for the articles of their exportation from 
the southern countries, and those they 
disposed of on the quays unadulterated ; 
they were never put into warehouses or 
cellars, notwithstanding which they would 
now become liable to all the rigours of 
the excise. 

Mr. Dempster begged to recommend to 
the House, the utmost circumspection in 
giving way to bills which materially af- 
fected the rights and liberties of the sub- 
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ject. He reminded the House of the 
general excise, which had thrown: the 
nation into a flame in sir Robert Walpole’s | 
time: that, ifhe recollected, was no other 
than a proposition to put wines and to- 
bacco under the excise. Was not this 
intended regulation respecting wines, 
somewhat of the same kind? and did it 
not go to the destruction of the favourite 
idea of every Englishman, that his house 
was his castle? The cider tax likewise 
had been repealed; because the suffering 
excisemen to enter men’s houses was 
thought an odious and intolerable badge 
of slavery. In both these instances the 
people had resisted; and the consequence 
was, that it was thought wise in govern- 
ment to relax and abandon the rigour of 
the excise laws. Perhaps, though it 
might be right to resist then, the altered 
circumstances of the country might make 
it proper to submit now; and Englishmen 
had better part with a little of their liberty 
in order to support the revenue, and en- 
able Government to set about diminishing 
the public debt, than continue to sustain 
the galling weight of such a load of taxes ; 
he was by all means for paying their 
debts like honest men, and therefore he 
should not oppose the bringing in the Bill, 
though he thougtit 12,000/. a year no in- 
considerable expense to the public, and 
167 new excise-officers no inconsiderable 
addition to the influence of the Crown. 

Mr. ose observed, that the cider tax 
had been complained of as an intolerable 
grievance, because it empowered the ex- 
cisemen to enter the dwelling-house of 
every individual; but the Bill moved to 
be brought in only subjected the dealers 
in wine to the visitation of the excise- 
officer, and even did not subject the pri- 
vate dwelling of a wine merchant or dealer 
to any such visitation. 

Mr. Bastard thought, that a wiser way 
would be to lay an additional duty on 
sweets: he declared, that he had some 
doubts of the fact of so much more wine 
being drank now than formerly; but he 
begged to remind gentlemen, that the duty 
upon-wines imported had originally been 
paid upon wine in the lees, whereas, of 
late years, it had been pe on neat wine. 

Mr. Fox remarked, that if the proposed 
Bill would materially affect the rights and 
liberties of the subject, he could by no 
means consent that it should be brought 
in, because, he would never agree to any 
regulations which bartered away freedom 
and the constitution for revenuc. In pro- 
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portion as the necessity for additional 
taxes arose, so did it, in his mind, become 
the duty of ministers, to endeavour to 
adopt that mode of collection most palat- 
able to those who were to pay the taxes: 
to vex the subject, and press him down 
with a load of heavy, though necessary 
taxes, and at the same time to goad and 
harass him with the most irksome mode 
of collecting them, was not to be justified 
even on the principle, that the most irk- 
some mode of collection was the most 
sure mcde of making them efficient. But 
gentlemen well knew, that taxes and re- 
gulations of taxes, depended altogether as 
to their being desirable on a comparison 
with other taxes and regulations. Thus, 
for instance, though putting wines under 
the excise might not be a pleasant thing 
to the parties to be affected by it, yet it 
might appear, upon comparison with some 
other tax, which must perhaps be laid 
upon the subject, if wimes were not put 
under the exise, that the doing so was the 
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preferable thing of the two. He had not 
heard the right hon. gentleman’s opening ; 
but there would be sufficient opportunities 
for discussing the subject, and therefore 
he should reserve himself till he saw the 
Bill. In the mean time, he professed 
himself ever ready to support taxes when 
necessary. 

The Attorney General contended, that 
the Bill in no sort-went to the support of 
the principle of a general excise; if it 
had, he would have been one of its most 
strenuous opposers. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said, that as 
every gentleman disclaimed a design to 
introduce a general excise, he wished 
them to consider what they were doing; 
putting articles of trade and commerce, 
article by article, under the excise, so that 
in process of time there would be a ge- 
neral excise. 

The Resolutions were agreea to, and 
leave given to bring in a Bill founded 
thereon. 
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